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T^HIS work b a history of the Middle A^es written from the point 
J. of view of economic and social interpTetation, It is not a treatise 
in economics or a study in sqciQl<^^. I have endeavored throughout to 
avoid the too often vague abstractions of the former and the sweeping 
generalizations of the latter kind of literature. The method is one of 
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historica] exposition, and narration frequently is the bearer of the ar¬ 
gument. In order not to make the hook o£ undue length I have pur¬ 
posely omitted consideration of medieval England, except when and 
where England's relations touched the CbndnenL This omission seems 
justified since there are numerous works on the snbject in English. 

There is a neo-medievalism in vogue today quite unlike the medieval¬ 
ism popular a hundred years ago during the romantic movement. The 
development of the economic and social interpretation of history has 
shown that much of the history of the past has been undervalued or mis- 
valued. The Middle Ages have sometimes been called the ^'Age of Faith*" 
because of the enormous influence of the Church in them and the long 
ascendancy of theological thought. But the millions of the workaday 
fwpulation of medieval Europe were interested in gaining a means of 
livelihoodp and their rulers in taxing these resources arising from 
agnetdtu^, commerce, and industry* The Church, too, had a very great 
materia] interest, and was far from being only a spiritual institution. 
The purpose of this book is to relate the history of Aese economic and 
soda] interests and activities in the Middle Ages. 

In substance and form the hook is the product of actual classroom 
teachi^H Indeed, much of the material here presented has been worked 
out with my own students in seminar. It is hoped that the knowledge 
and experience so gained may be of service to other teachers than myselE 
and to other classes than mine. The format of the series to which this 
Ijook pertains precludes extensive citation of references, for which some 
amendment is made by the bibli<^phies at the end of the hook. But it 
may be added that the work rests upon a large reading of the sources, 
^d not solely upon secondary anthoritieSp however important they may 
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Son» of the maps in this book have been designed by the author to 
HTustrate the text in those portions for which suitable maps cannot be 
found in the usual atlases. They are not intended to enable the student 
to dispense with an historical atlas, hut to supplement such an atlas. The 
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most useful historical atUs for the student is that prepared by Professor 
Wiliiam R, Shepherd* and published by Henry Holt & Coenpany^ New 
York. A new edition has recently appeared. For the eodvenience of the 
student^ footnotes have been appended to the b^innings of cer^n 
chapters indicating the proper maps to be consulted. For fuller studyp 
the Oxfitrd HistMicnJ AUos, edited by R-^nald Lanc-Foolei and the 
maps appended to each volume of the Cambridge Mediez^ Hist&ry 
i five volumes to date) may be examined. It may be added that admirable 
illustrations of medieval life>—agriculturep industry ^ commerce* costume 
and custom—may be tound in Parmtntier’s Album Histonque^ Volume 
published hy Armand Colin & Ge,» Paris* 1900. For chssroom pur¬ 
poses, a large wall map designed by the author i$ published by A. J, 
Nystrom & Company, Chicago* III (No. M. M* 4 or ^ EL 15). 

My thanks are due to my wife for assistance in reading the proof and 
to Miss Helen G. Robbins for aid in compiling the index. 

_ __ James WESTfALi- TuoMr^N 

The Univehsjtv of Chicaqg 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

CHAPTER I 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE iN PHOfiPEHITY Am> DECAY* 

It is iddispensable to have some knowledge of the economic And social 
stmctnre of the Roman Empire as a background, for the Roman Em¬ 
pire was not only the historical background of the Middle Ages: the 
debris of Roman civilization entered Largely into the compositioo of 
medieval civilization. Rome created a civilization so broad and so deep 
that although political Rome has passed away* Roman law, the Latin 
language^ Latin literature, and much else of Roman civilization yet 
abide and exercise their influence upon the world* We must be cautious 
in thinking that Rome was only a military empire consumed with a 
passion for war* and that the expansion of Roman civilization was the 
Yesult of and an abuse of mere martial power* Rome*s was an engineer¬ 
ing empire. 

The great Roman road system played a laige part in the commerdal 
development of the Roman Empire, but the sea routes were as impor¬ 
tant as the land routes. The Mediterranean was a geographical factor 
in Roman expansion which must not be ignored. This alnrbost tideless 
sea bound southern Europe* Africa, and Asia together. The European 
coast especially abounded with harbuts. But the African and Syrian 
coasts were not so vrell supplied. Then^ toOp the multitude of islands* 
great and smalh afforded shelter in stress of weather, and commercially 
were always profitable ports of call. 

!n twelve days one could reach Alexandria from Neapolis^ in seven^ 
from Coriiitb. With a favorable wind, the voyage from Narbo in 
Southern Gaul to Africa occupied only five days; from the Syrtes to 
Alexandria took six days. The journey by land from Ephesus to 
Antioch in Syria certainly took a month. By the beginning of the Empire 
Roman ships were on every sea. Horace makes frequent mentton of 
the wandering m^caior upon the high seas; Pliny regarded the mari¬ 
time commerce of Rome as its most important trade. The emperor Oati- 
dius was intensely interested in Romeos sea-borne commerce and in ship¬ 
building. Nero and Trajan improved the ports of OstU* Antiump Civita 

* MAP. Sltcf>herd» Histmea! Allots, 
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Vccchia, and Ancona; Antoninus Pius repaired the port of Terracinat 
built a lighthouse at Gaeta and improved the harbor of Puleoli, The 
Tyrians had a ^‘station"' there, a group oi warehouses, shops, and 
offices, like the fonduchi established by the Italian trading companies 
in the Levant during the Crusades. 

Some remarkable documeuis have come down to us ooticeming the 
gilds of watermen {calhgia ntn^icHtariorum) of the third and fourth 
centuries when these associations were to be found in most of the mari¬ 
time cities of the Empire. They were chiefly employed in importing ce¬ 
reals, and operated in conjunction with great capitalisdc companies 
{societyfes f^uMicanorum) in which Roman senators, to whom commerce 
was forbidden, were often ^'sleeping'* partners. C^to Major invested in 
this kind of cnlerprise. In spite of the risks from wave and storm—and, 
before the establishment of the Empire^ from pirates—the profits of 
this kind of business were very great* though insurance was unknown^ 
Many types of craft were employed, the most notable being those 
which carried marble, and the fast corn-ships. In Romct along the 
Tiber at the foot of the Av^eutine, ran a long quay with stairs leading 
down to the river, where there were huge warehouses, granaries, stores^ 
magazines, in which commodities from all quarters of the known world 
w^ere safeguarded. Rome itsdf had many markets. From the day when 
Cato built, in 1S4 n.C, the first bazaar^ the Easihca Porcia, in the 
Forum, the Forum gradually became like Broadway in New York- 
Certain streets were wholly given up to certain kinds of trade, as also 
there were certain quarters in Rome for the various industries and 
craltSr The wares and showcases which intruded upon the footw^ay 
finally became such a nuisance that Domitian put a stop to the abuse. 

The com trade, which was under government control, and even a 
government monopoly, was a huge and lucrative business. Wheat was 
imported from Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, .Africa, and especially from 
Egypt, which annually furnished 20 million modii The “Isis."' an 
Egyptian corn-ship described by Lucian, was 180 feet long, 45 feet 
in beam, had three decks, and weighed 1575 tons. It carried a cargo 
worth $15,000 on the average. There was a w^hole fleet of these corn- 
ships, the cl^sis or Ali^^j^aadfinus stcluSf^ whose ships 

made regular stops at Malta^ at Rhegium, and in Sicily. When the corn- 
ships arrived at Pozzuolj the fact was semaphored to Rome, In addi¬ 
tion to the Alexandrian fleet there was also, ftom the time of Com- 
(180-93), an African corn-fleet, a Spanish corn-fleet, and a 
Sardinian corn-flMr, All these corn-ships were managed by companies 
under contract with the government. We know some of the conditions 
of these contracts, la the fourth century the Alexandrian ships made 
4 per cent, those from Africa only i per cent. But actually the profits 
were greater than this. For the government furnished the timber for 
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buLI<^ng the ships and the members of the corporation enjoyed certain 
privileges and immunities. The effect finally was that they lost their 
independent character and were converted into an instrument of the 
public service. 

The river and coast trade of the Roman Smpire was of less im'- 
portance than the maritime comtnercep yet it was very active. Under 
the Early Empire Ostia became so silted up that heavily laden ships 
coidd not cross the bar* and lightered their cargoes at Porzuoli instead, 
which became the most im^rtanl port of the city of Rome. Later 
Oaudius began the construction of a new port at Ostia, which Trajan 
rompleted, called Pcrtos, Portus Urhis, Portus Augusti. Thenceforward 
Osba sank more and more into the sand. Both Ostia and the later 
Por^s were crowded with longshoremenp weighersp measurers, porters, 
carriers, ship-carpemersp chandlers, sealers^ notaries, etc., besides mer¬ 
chants of all sorts, and there was a gild of watermen* which had the 
monopoly of transportation on the Tiber, called the Codicariu 

All the coast and river cities of the Roman Empire were cotnmer- 
i^lly organized after the fashion described. At Lyons the watermen 
formed a famous corporation^ whose members were entitled to four 
benches in the amphitheatre at Nimes, and upon whom Constantine 
conferred knightly rank. There were two corporations in Lyons which' 
controlled the river traffic of the Rhone, and one on the Saone. Similar 
organizations were probably upon every navigable river. We know of 
then in Gaul on the Durance and the Seine; in Spain on the Ebro 
and the Guadalquivir; in Italy at Atria and Peschiem, at Riva on Lake 
Garda, on Lake Como; on Lake Geneva; on the Rhine, and in Dada 
on the Maros at Carlsburg. 

Thus, to sum up: The union of the whole basin of the Mediterranean 
was immensely favorable to the interests of commerce and industry. 
The derangement of old conditions gradually subsided, and after the es¬ 
tablishment of the Empire things tended more and more to relate 
themselves according to economic laws of supply and demand, with¬ 
out gross upset by artificial measures of government. The producing 
countries by means of exchange acquired the importance which their 
natural or manufactured wealth gave them. Undoubtedly the enoimous 
luxury ^d prodigality of the rich artificially stimulated the production 
of certain commodities. And yet, even though we have no statistics, 
in spite of such grckss disproportions, it may fairly be assumed that 
^mething like an economic equilibrium came to prevail with the found¬ 
ing of the Empire, and remained permanent through the first and 
second centuries, a cemditjon which accounts for the universally ad¬ 
mitted general pr^perity of the Roman world until the termination of 
the Antoiiinc period. 

The public improvements to be found not only in Rome, but in 
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many ddes of the provinofts^ the remains of which are stiJJ visible^ 
abide as witnesses of this matenal prosperity. The charitable founda¬ 
tions of Nerv^ and Trajan were continued by later emperors into 
third century. At least in Italy, towns were required to keep recor^ of 
births and deaths, and in the third century the jurist Ulpian projected 
a mortality table. 

Even Christian writers like Irenseus and Tertutfian, who wrote about 
200 A.D.. when the Golden Age was waning^ testify to the prosperity 
of this epoch. From the pen of the latter we have this encomium: 

Surely a glance at the world shows that it is daily being more cultivated 
and better peopled than before. All places are now accessible, well known, 
open to commerce. Delightful ^a^T^s ha%"e now blotted out every trace of the 
dreadful wastes; cultivated fields have supplanted woods i flocks and herds 
have driven out wild beasts; sandy spots are sown; rocks and stoues have 
been cleared away; bogs have been drained. Large towns now occupy land 
hardly tenanted before by cottages. Islands are no longer dreaded [as 
abodes of pirates}; houses^ people^ civil rule, civilisation are everywhere 
yhiqtie inta]. Thick population meets the eye on all 
Sides. We overcrowd the world. The elements can hardly support us. Onr 
wants increase and our dcniands are keener^ 

The establishment of the Empire by Augustus (27 b.c+ —14 a.d.) 
marked for the provinces the beginning of a more favorable epochs 
which, save mterniptions. continued until the termination of the Anto- 
rttne period (180 ad.). The concentration of power in a single hand 
put an end to the almost unendurable exactions of a crowd of civil and 
military officials w^hqse ancient practice was to pick the bones of the 
provincials. Moreover, the Empire effaced more and more the dif-^ 
fcrences between the Roman citizens and the subject provincials, and 
by assimilating the two classes assured the peoples of the provinces equal 
protection of the laws, public assistance in case of extraordinary neces¬ 
sity, and the bench ts of a regular and efficient administration. The early 
centuries of the Empire were for some countries the most flourishing 
period in their history. This is especially true of Syria* Spain, Gaul* 
Africa, and Egypt; in the last the population notably increased. The 
benefits of the pax r&mana were not only moral but material, on both 
land and sea in the suppression of brigandage and piracy, the protec¬ 
tion of life and property, and the facilitation of traveh 

Even the worst emperors of the first century* as Nero and Domitian, 
li^re jealous of maintaining good government in the provinces. It 
was under a weak but well-intentioned emperor like Qaudius that the 
provincials suffered most. Barring the mad Caligula^ there is not an 
emperor of the first century ■who W'as not solicitous for the welfare of 
the provinces. Tiberius, Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian were notably 
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concerned for th^ good government of the provinces. Their severe 
supervision inade misgovermient on the part of the governors a peril¬ 
ous practice; There are many examples under the Early Empire of 
processes against bad governors. Even Tacitus admits Nero^s efficiency 
in this pardcular^ But the imperial government professed no philan¬ 
thropic or cultural interest; it had no modern sense of the ^'White 
burden.’* It was solely interested in the material development of the 
province—^to mahe them profitable and paying. Once a country was 
conqueredp agriculture, colonization, road building, port construction, 
etc,, rapidly followed, so that the usual result was the swift material 
recovery of ^ the devastated land. Every^vhere the Romans applied the 
principles of a systematic public economy* which under the Early Em¬ 
pire struck a bajance between production and withdrawal of resources^ 
so that exhaustion of the province would not result. The republican 
practice of farming the taxes and the merciless pillage of the provinces 
gradually was abolished, although it was not until the reign of Scptim- 
ius Severus (193—211) that the practice was whoUy done away with. 
Indirect taxes conrinued to be farmed in some provinces after farming 
of direct taxes had ceased. But these considerations were not dictated 
by any humanitarianism; it was mere efficient^. 

It i$ indispensable^ now that the background has been sketched, to 
devote some words to the particular economy of each country, though 
not each province* of the Roman Empire. Eor such a. survey we have 
choice between two methods of exposition^ the chronological and the 
geographical. If we follow the former it will be necessary to distinguish 
three periods: first, the Republic, second, the Empire from Augustus 
to Diocletian b,c.-284 a.d.) ; third, the period of the last centuries 
of the Empire down to the disappearance of imperial rule in the West 
(476)* and its transformation into the Byzantine Empire in the East 
after the death of Theodosius in 395, The geographical method seems 
the preferable one, for it has the advantage of more concrete repr^5enta“ 
tion and enables one better to observe the economic and social trans- 
fo^tions with clearer understanding of processes, even though it is 
quite impossible to give a complete survey of the internal commerce of 
the Roman ‘Empire, owing to the great variety of the objects of ex¬ 
change, the immense nmnber of markets, the complexity of the road sys¬ 
tem* and the many important emporiums^ both on the Mediterranean 
littoral and inland. 

Of Italy it may be said that Italy was Rome, for it Is certain that 
almost all the produce of Italy which was not locally consumed found its 
way to the great city on the Tiber. The mass of evidence showing the 
enormous magnitude of the traffic which found its way to Rome in im¬ 
perial times, and the infinite variety of the commodities which Rome con¬ 
sumed. is very great. Historians, poets, letter writers, laws, inscriptions. 
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testify tD its Yalume^ its variety^ and its But no general account 

has come down to us of the nature and extent of this trade. 

The chief port of Rome wss Poazuoli on the Bay of Naples, but 
K>me products were brought in through Lesser ports, as Antium, Civita 
Vecchia, Ancona, Ostia, Brindisi^ Tarentum, Terradna, and Gaet^u Italy 
itself, in the time of the Empirej was a land of great patrim&nki and 
iatifundia possessed by grand proprietors who worked their estates with 
slave labor in enormous gangs^ whose wretched members at night were 
housed in prisou pens called ergasHda. Almost all these magnates were 
engaged in raising olives and wine and cattle and sheep. The vine and 
olive especially furnished rich profits, for the Roman government for 
three hundred years protected Italian vineyards and olive groves— 
and therefore the Italian growers—by unposing heavy import duties 
on these commodities when brought in from elsewhere. In Gaul it was 
even forbidden to plant the grape until Frobus (282-84) ranoved the 
prohibition, 

Padua was the emporium of North Italy; in addition to its agri¬ 
cultural products It was also a textile centre, Aquileia was a for 
the-purchase of slaves and furs from Germany, Areizo produced some 
pottery, Vercellae was unimportant in Strabo's time, but is mentioned 
by Tacitus, Verona owed its importance to the proximity of the Bren¬ 
ner Pass after Augustus* organization of the Upper Danube provinces- 
Augustus founded Tridentum, the modem Trent. Milan was not im¬ 
portant until the end of the third century,, when Diocletian, for mili¬ 
tary reasonSp. made it the capital of the prefecture of Italy, because of 
its command of the Alpine passes. 

Western Sicily was wrested from Carthage by Rome in 241 b.c.j 
and the Syracusan portion of the island was acquired later. Once re¬ 
markable for its rich yield of wheat, Sicily, by the middle of the first 
century B.C-i had ceased to be an important granary for Rome. Sardinia 
and Corsica^ on the other hand^ are included by Cicero in the number 
of the tria frvmtttlaria subsidia rcipnhlkct. 

The propessive march of Roman influence in Africa and Nnmidb is 
more manifest in ibe ntaterial civilization than in the moral culture. 
After the destruction of Carthage in 146 ux. about 6000 Roman citizens 
were given lands in Africa, a portion of the soil was sold to Roman 
speculators, and a third j^rt reserved for the fisc. The result was the 
up^owth in Roman Africa of an cnoiTnously rich and powerful prO“ 
prietary class, whose pafnffioffia or ktifundia covered the land. In 
Nero*s time, according to the elder Pliny, six men owned one-half the 
arable land of the province, 

Thabaca, Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta)^ Utica, Hadnimentum, Leptib 
Ma^na. Horrw CfeKa. and Thapsus, next to Girtha^e. were tlie most 
important towns tti Africa. Actually tfiere were many towns. The same 
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is true also of Numldia, Peutinger^s Table mentions sixty ports 
along the Medltermnean coast of Roman Af rica. 

Protected by the legions against the nomads of the south and the 
pillaging tribes of the west (Morocco), governed by officials who ad¬ 
ministered the country^ not for their own enrichment, but in the name 
of a sovereign always resolutely interested in efficient government, the 
Africans could give themselves in complete security to the develop¬ 
ment of their marvelously rich country,, Roman ro^s gridironed the 
land from east to west, and from the seaboard to the edge of the 
desert. Some of these were of Carthaginian origin, hut the Romans 
enormously extended them, using the legionaries year in and year out 
in their construction. 

Proconsular Africa reached its zenith in the second century aj). both 
in agriculture and in trade. By the great arterial roads the products 
of the African hinterland reached the coast i by them settlement ex¬ 
tended farther and farther inland. At Tacape, Sabracte, Oea, Leptis 
Magna, terniinated roads which came from the remote interio'r, and 
which connected with ancient caravan routes across the desert. This 
hinterland was not penetrated by the Roman until the reign of Trajan 
when the half-nomadic tribes were reduced and military posts estate 
lished, some of them in oases, as at Eirel Haguef by Commodna, at 
Bondjen by Septimius Severus, Ghariat and Ghadames by Alexander 
Severtts, Then only were commercial relations intimate between the 
Mediterranean seatmrd and inner Africa. 

Even in Augustus^ reign Strabo praised Tacape as a trade centre i 
a century later Pliny boasted of the prosperity of the oasis in which 
this city was located, Leptis Magna Nourished until 364, when it was 
^cked by the Berbers. It was the special outlet for goods brought from 
the remote interior, as salt from the famous natural salt mountain near 
Timbuctoo, hides, ostrich feathers, ivory^ gold dust, elephants and 
other wild animals for the circus, and slaves. 

From the time of its conquest in 146 bx. to its loss in 429 A.n.p 
Africa rivaled Egypt as a granary of the Roman Empire. It was 
preeminently an agricultural province. Upon the fertile fields, which 
were systematically irrigated by water brought down from the moun¬ 
tains in £3nals, grain, grapes, and olive trees flourished prolifically. 
The wheats the wine, the raisins of Africa were famous. But wheat 
held first place. It was harder and fuller than that from Sicily and 
Egypt, Until the conquest of Egypt. Africa was the greatest granary 
of Rome and the government took extraordinary measures to maintain 
order in the province and to protect the desert edge thereof from preda¬ 
tory raids by nomads. In the warehouses and along the wharves of 
Carthage, besides the local grain, was amassed the wheat from the in¬ 
terior, which came in by the three great roads from Hippo Regius, 
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Thcvcstc, and Thuburto Majus. The African com-flect was \o 6 ke 6 
for in Rome with as much expectation as that of E^pt. This explains 
why Vespasian promptly deposed the proconsular governor Lucius Piso 
in 69, who was too slow in recognizing the new emperor^ and why lor 
the same reason Septsniius Sevems hastened to dispatch the legions 
inlo Africa at his accession. Hadrumentum rivaled C^rth^c as a port 
for grain, vfhlle the today sterile plains back from it vrere covered with 
olive orchards whence immense quantities of oil were shipped to Rome 
for the markets, the baths, and the gymnasta. 

The thick forests covering the ranges of the Atlas and coming down 
dose to the coast were a rich resource for Rome. As the forests of 
Italy were cut off African timber replaced Italian limber. In some 
ports ship-building was an important industry. Gradual defor^lation 
brought no diminishment of the prosperity of Africa, tor the bared 
surfaces were planted with vines and olives. Even the roadsides were 
lined with olive trees, so thickly that it was said with some exaggera¬ 
tion that one might journey in their shade from Tripoli to Tangier. 
The Mohammedan historian I bn Abdel Haken tells an anecdote which 
lends color to this tale. He relates that when an Arab chieftain took 
Sufetula, in G47, with an enormous booty, be was curious to learn the 
source of the place's wealth, at which a bystander handed him an olive. 

The most precious wood of Africa was that of the citron tree^ which 
the Greeks called thyine, and the Romans It grew abundantly 

in the Atlas range and was much prized for its veining, which simu¬ 
lated the eyes of a peacock's tail^ the stripes of a tiger or the spots of 
a leopard. The color varied widely. Seneca had 300 citron tables with 
ivory feet. It was much used for veneering and small works of art. 
Numtdian marble, especially that of a rich ox-blood colot^ was highly 
prized and an important article of commerce. The naves ancrariar, or 
heavy freight ships loaded with Numjdian marble^ sailed via the island 
of Galata to Caralis (Cagliari, Sardinia) and thence to Oslta. These 
ships also carried timber and wild animkis. A valuable kind of mill¬ 
stone was quarried in Morocco. 

In Africa, as elsewhere in the Homan Empire, the economic and 
social gradations of society were great, and the tendency w-as for the rich 
to grow richer and the poor poorer. In the towns the rich mercantile 
class was largely Roman and Italian. The small shopkeepers and trades¬ 
men* on the other hand, were usually of Punic descent. Of course in 
such an intensive commercial and industrial life as that which prevailed 
in the large towns, the texture of society must ha^'e closely approached 
that of Rome itselE. There must have been many gilds of craftsmen, 
but only that of the fullers is positively known. Like every port town, 
Carthage, Leptis Magna, and the seaboard cities possessed a large 
population of longshoremen, dock laborers, porters, etc. Slavery was 
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widespread^ But we know littJe ol either slaves or iresimen in Ronian 
Africa, 

Roman Africa was a land of many different peoples, some of which 
were of native stock* others of which, like the Ptinic and the Latins^ 
were of outside blood. The primitive population was composed of 
Libyans and Berbers whOp although divided into numerous tribes, yet 
in language pertained to a single stock. Under the Romans they pre¬ 
served their name, their religion^ and at least a partial autonomy of 
their tribes. These tribes held chiefly to the hill countryt and Rome 
never succeeded in imposing any municipal organization upon them, 
a fact which later hindered the spread of Christianity among them. 
The Punic population for a thousand years had possessed the coast 
region, and formed the chief population in the tow^ns^ many of which 
were of Punk origin. As long as the province lasted this Fhcenidan 
population remained more or less numerically preponderant. The re¬ 
ligion remained the andeot Punic cult. The Punic tongue not only 
persisted but was the popular idiom of Africa down to the Arab con¬ 
quest, The coinage as late as Tiberius bore Funic inscriptions; the 
duumviri were called sufi^tes in tbe Punic toivms and the Punic tongue 
not only lasted down to tbe sixth century but for a long time was the 
customary language of even those who were educated and of the church 
in many of the Christian communities- The sister of the emperor 
Septimius Sevenis—she was Wm at Leptis Magna—sjjoke Latin so 
badly that the emperor was ashamed to have her in Rome. When St- 
Augustine, about 423, established a bishopric at Fussala in Numidia 
he appointed a man ct Punka instruct us; in one of his 

own sermons he employs a Punic ])roverb and adds, “I shall say it in 
Latin for you because you tio not all understand the Punic tongue'*; 
there is an instance of another bishop to whom the Punic idiom was 
foreign who was compelled to have recourse to an interpreter when 
preaching. 

In spite, however, of the persistence of these pheenician survivals 
it would be an error to regard the Romanization of Africa as a super-*' 
fidal one. Besides its commerdal importance Carthage was the centre 
of a literary activity from the beginning of the third century, boasting 
such men as Apuleius, Tertullian, Amobius, Cyprian, and Augustine. 

The decline of Roman Africa dates from the middle of the third 
century when Capdiianus* the Numidian legate for Majtimus Thrax, 
overthrew Gordian I and put the cities which had espoused his cause 
to ^ck. From then on, until the accession of Diocletian, Africa was ex¬ 
posed to continuous raids from the outside by Numidian and Moor, 
and rent within by factional strife. None of the “Barrack Emperors*' 
was able to establish order or to protect the province. Constantine, after 
the overthrow of Maxeniius in 312, labored to restore the country. 
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especially the port of Cirta, whose name he changed to Constantine, as 
that of the province was alteretl to Niunidia Constantinap a name which 
is stiU preserved In the French Algerian department of Constantiiw. 

East of Roman Africa, between the Libyan desert and modem TiinUp 
lay the vast and once fertile plateau of Cyrene (modem Italian Tripoli). 
Originally settled by the OorianSp Cyrene was conquered by ^olemy 
in 32a B.c. and fell to Rome with the spoil of Egypt. The Empire hesi¬ 
tated to erect this region imo a provlncep for it was difficult to reachp 
and liable to predatory raids by the Bedouin of the desert. At first the 
government contented itself with merely taking possession of the 
Ptolemaic royal domains and levying a tax upon the chief product of 
the countryp namely silpblum. a highly prized medicinal plant. The 
population was a mbeture of Libyans. JewSp Greeks, and Egyptians. 
The once flourishing trade of Cyrene was impaired with the founding 
of Constantinoplep and the Roman government seems to have done 
little to arrest the decline, which reached its nadir in the time of Bishop 
Synesius about 400 A.O.t whose letters throw very interesting light upon 
the decadence of the Roman Empire^ 

The war by which the various peoples of the Iberian peninsula 
(Spain) were gradually defeated and reduced to Roman subjection 
lasted for two hundred years, from the inception of the Second Punk 
War (218 &x.) to the final conquest of the Cantabrians in 19 
The first two provinces which were organized were Hispania Citerior 
and Hisjania Ulterior. Cartagena, which at the time of Carthaginian 
domination was the foremost city in Spain, was the capital of the 
former, and Corduha (Cordova) of the latter. The extension of Roman 
power over the whole peninsula was the work of Augustus and Ti- 
berius^ In Stralx>^s time most of the country had become Romanised 
in manners, customs, and language. The making of roads, notably by 
Pompey* and after him by the onperors, the Immigratioti of Roman 
citizens into the conquered country, the imposition of military service 
upon the Spaniards, all these things accomplished the thorough Ro- 
manization of Spain, The muntcipia of Spain were to be counted by the 
hundred; there were 400 important towns, and 393 of less importance. 

Spain was the California of the Roman Empire. Her mineral re¬ 
sources, gold, silver, copper, iron, which the Carthaginians had first 
worked, were developed extensively by the Romans. The sliver mines 
near New Carthage employed 40,000 men and produced 25.000 penny ^ 
worth per diem. Cinnabar and lead were mined in Bsettca; Bilhilis. the 
modem Bilbao, was famous for its iron from ancient times dovm 
through the Middle Ages. 

On the hl^. half-arid plateaux of central and northern Spain enof- 
moos flocks of sheep grazed, and Spanish wool and Spanish leather 
were f^ous. In the south olive oil was an Important commodity and 
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was exported in large quantities. According to Fliny the olive oU of 
Bstica u^Bdalusia) and Histria ranged next to that of Italy, Martial 
mentions the oil of Cordova as equal to the best Italian oil. The thick 
oak and beech forests fed thousands of hogs* and the hams of Cantabria 
commanded a large sale. Under Roman rule Cades (Cadiz) became 
the most important commercial city of Spain, so wealthy and luxurious 
that in the second century it was a byword, as Tyre was in remoter 
times. The fish-market of Cadiz was the admiration of Roman travelers, 
and smoked and pickled tunny was exported to Rome, The same is 
true of Abdera and other port towns of southern Sjiain. 

Gallia csi omnts dmsa in paries ires, Gaul^ excluding the Mediter¬ 
ranean Riviera, known as the Narbonensis, w^hich had been conquered 
in 12X B.C., was divided into three grand administrative divisions after 
Carsar^s conquest in tlie last century' of the Republic, divisions which 
quite closely corresponded to the ancient historic divisions of Celtic Gaul. 
These were Lugdnnensls, the territory between the Loire, the Seine* 
and the Saone^ Aquitania, the territory between the Pyrenees, the 
Cevennes, and the Garonne; Belgioi the greatest of the three in ex¬ 
tent, w'as bounded on the vrest by the Seine, on the north by the sea, 
on the east by the Rhine. Under the Early Empire the tw^o Germanys 
were cut off from Belgicar In the fourth century Augusta Trevorum 
(Trier, Treves) became the capital of the prefecture. 

Roman Gaul became the most prosperous coumry of the whole Ro¬ 
man Empire. It showed few evidences of decline until the mljdie of 
the third century. In agriculture* in industry, in commerce, its pros¬ 
perity was very great. Lyons, Bordeaux, Aries, Toulouse, and Mar¬ 
seilles were the most important commercial places. But ^^the rise of 
many flourishing towns ip the Narbonensian province and particularly 
along the course of the Rhone gradually impaired the welfare of Mas- 
silia, and A u son! us in the fourth century gave her no place among the 
brilliant cities {elartt urbes} of GauL” Bourges was famous for its 
iron work; Cahors for its textile manufactures; government arms 
factories were maintained at Treves and Autun. Even into remote 
Brittany Roman commerce penetrated. 

Oriental traders, chiefly Syrians, abounded in Marseilles, Lj^ns, 
Bordeaux, Orleans, Paris, and their colonics long survived the f^ of 
the Empire. In the progress of excavations recently made with a view 
to the discovery of archeological inscriptions, old wme has been found 
in a sarcophagus in a Gallo-Roman and Christian necropolis near Bor¬ 
deaux. The wine, like the vial, seems to have originated in Syria, for 
very ancient bottles of the same kind found in Asia Minor are kept 
in the museum of the Louvre. The form of the vial is the same, and 
the glass may have been made in the manufactory that furnished the 
vials in the I,ouvre. The wines of Syria were known and renowned in 
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the tsaly days of ths Roman Empire, and in those days the commerce 
between Syria and Bordeaux was brisk. The vial of ancient wine found 
in Bordeaux is the second found in France, in 1877 ^ little ainphora 
was discovered in Arles. 

Gaul's tribnlatioiis began with the revolts in the provinces in the 
middle of the third century, rebellious movements deeply energized by 
economic and social strain, which culminated in the great rebellion of 
the Bagaudae. It vras this inleroal weakness more than the prowess of the 
Allemanni which accounted lor the successful inroads of the Germans 
in the reign ol Gallienus. Then the shock to trade from the prevalence 
of anarchy within and invasion from without was great. For example, 
near Oermont in Auvergne these hordes destroyed the vast pottery 
works at Leaoux, the shops of which, as modem excamtions hai« 
shown, were nearly five miles in length. It was the death-blow to this 
industry, which since the first century had been one of the crowning 
industries of Caul, 

The Roman conquest of Britain was slowly made. Perhaps the pri¬ 
mary reason for this fact is that the country offered few material ad¬ 
vantages. Cssar^s two expeditions in 55 and 54 b.c., had no pennanent 
results. In fact the levies which he made upon the vanquished tribes in 
Britain were not paid for a long time because he left no garrison be¬ 
hind him. Later, at two different times, in 34 and 27 b.c. Augustus 
planned expeditions into Britain, but nothing came of his projects^ and 
be had to content himself with a kind of vague overlordship only* Cer¬ 
tain British chiefs seem to have asked his protection, and others opened 
their territories to Roman traders. But Britain remained free until 43 
when Caudiiis' general Agricola made a partial conquest of the 
island and regular contributions w^ere exacted by Rome. Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius completed the reduction of the country* 

Iron, lead, and espedalty tin were among the tnost important of 
British products. The Thantes valley became a wheat-bearing region 
whence the grain was exported across the Channel and up the Rhine 
to feed the legions there, for the absence of any great river in Gaul 
flowing cast prevented cheap transportation of grain out of central 
Gaul* As to Ireland, although Rome never conquered it, there were 
probably Roman trade relations with the island. 

Under the Early Empire the whole region along the left bank of 
the Rhine w^s separated from Gaul and erected into the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Germany, The former roughly comprised west¬ 
ern Switzerland, Alsace, and the present French and German Rhine- 
landsi the Utter modern Luxemburg, eastern Belgium, and southern 
Holland. 

The Romans covered astern Gaul and the two Germanys with a 
network ol roads which were primarily meant for military purposes. 
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but which p mddentally, greatly facilitated trade. The system b yet 
easily traccdp although much iteration has been made owing to the 
fact that modem history has pushed back the seat of road-radiation 
from Rhdms to Paris. In Roman times the roads spread fan wise from 
Rheims. The first road ran from Rheims to Mainz on the Rhine; the 
second to Strassbnrg (Roman ArgtntoTatum) over Metz and Verdun; 
the third to Toul; the fourth thmugh Langres (Roman Lingoaes) to 
Vesontio (Besancon)^ A grand route running from Lyons up the 
Saone and down the Moselle, through MetZp Touh Treves to Mainz 
and ColognCp cut all these roads transversely^ and put them in connec- 
tiOD with one another. In Roman Alsace the continuation of the road 
from Italy over the Alps ran dovm the Rhine from Basel to Cologne 
and UtreAh There were thus two vertical routes following the rivers, 
connected by cross-roads. 

Along the Rhine^ however, until late in Roman imperial history, 
the cities—Cologne, Mainz, Worms, Coblenz, Strassburg, Basel—vfere 
more military cantonments than towns. But in course of time these 
points became the seat of a considerable civil population engaged in 
agriculture and trade. Mining in Lorraine^ wine culture in the Mosdie 
valley, and sheep raising were important activities. 

Augustus was the founder of the frontier policy of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. In his political testament he recommended to his successors reten- 
liod of the frontiers which he had established. After the conquest of 
Britain by Gaudius, the formation of the Decuman Fields by I^midan 
and the annexation of Dacia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria under Trajan, 
Hadrian returned to Augustus' policy and contented himself with forti¬ 
fying the frontier of the Empire by a Limits Imperii^ where the natural 
frontiers failed, formed of walls, fosses, redoubts, towers, etc. lu 
addition there were strict frontier regulations. In Germany along the 
non-Roman side of the Rhine and the Danube a zone Oif teniloty was 
Icept Unpeopled; no barbarian boat was permitted on either river, and a 
river fleet patrolled the whole front. Hadrian began the construction 
of the artificial wall across the angle made by the upper Rhine and 
Danube^ and the huge engineering work was continued and completed 
by his successors. This artificial frontier consisted of an earth wall 
{W/w™) protected by a fosse and palisades^ and by a system of towers 
or castella. The wall began at Kehlheim, southwest of Regensburg, 
ran westward through Wei ssen burg and Gunzenhausen in Wurttem- 
berg to Lorch and Welzheim, then turned toward the north, crossed 
the Main River at Freudenberg, ran in a curved line south of the 
Vcgelsberg and north of the Taunus to the Lahn, thence down that 
river to the Rhine opposite Coblenz. 

The frontier police exercised strict supervision over the border trade. 
No person could cross the frontier after dark^ nor with arms; instead 
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lie had to have a military' escort for which he himsdt paidt at times 
even approach to the edge of the frontier was prohibited except to 
imperil couriers. All schedules of commerce had to pay import duties; 
even foreign princes or their ambassadorsi if they brought merchandise 
with the^t were required to pay dut>^ On the other hand the exporta- 
^on of certain articles was prohibited* especially Lrong either in ore or 
worked iron, arms of every sort? wioe^ oO* grain, salt, and precious 
nietals- There w^ere officially authorized markets at established places on 
ihe frontier which were supervised by a military police. The normal 
tariff rate on all frontiers and of all imports was per cent except 
at the Red Sea ports, w^here the duty was per cent. 

We are fortunate to possess a portion of a lex portus of a.d, 202 
pertaining to the frontiers of Numtdia and Mauretania. It has four 
schedules. The drat one applies to slaves, horses, mules, oxen, asses: the 
second applies to products of the land; the third, to leathers; the fourth 
deals with various imports. All articles were subject to duty- More in¬ 
teresting than this is a tariff relating to importations from the East 
in the reign of Commodus. In it there are six classes of merchandise: 
(i) sjnees, aromatics, unguents, and drugs; (2) cotton goods, furs, 
ivory, and Indian iron; (3) precious stones; (4) opium and Indian 
textiles, silk, either raw or manufactured; (5) slaves, wild beasts for 
the circus; (6) dyes* woolens* horses. 

It is of interest to know that both the Gauls and the Germans re¬ 
sented the presence of these frontier toll stations. At the time of the 
rebellion of the Batavians under Civilis in 69-71 a.p. the Germans of 
the right bank of the Rhine joined with the Batavians in demanding 
their abolition. For all that they ivere "'barliarians*^ the Germans showcil 
a shrewd understanding of traile. The Roman coinage with which the 
Germans Erst came in contact was the silver currency (the bifjati and 
scrrcH) of the RepublicK which still circulated under the Early Empire. 
But Nero reduced the weight of the silver dewariMSf which the Cemmns 
refused to take, as Tacitus has recorded in a well-known passage, and 
demanded to be paid in the older and lietter coin [forma^que 
nojfrae pccimiae agnosemt atquc eligiinl], li ig a remarkable fact that 
among the hoards of ancient Roman coins which have been fotind In 
Germany these bigafi and jcrra/j outnumber the later denarii 

Rietia, which comprehended Bavaria smith of the Danube, a parr 
of northern Tyro! and eastern Switzerland* was conquered and or¬ 
ganized as a province in 15 n.c. AugtiFta Vinddiconim (Augsburg) on 
the Lech, derived its name from Augustus, and became the most Im¬ 
portant trade centre north of the Alps for interchange of Roman and 
German wareSn owing to its convenience to the Brenner Pass. Eelow^ 
Ratlia lay Koricum, whose iron products were famous. 

Pannonia was organized as a province in lo Am. The native popu- 
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ladon was almost aU sold into slavery, and the province was the most 
Roimcused o| the three upper Danube provinces. This is attested by the 
large number of former Roman places in Pannotiia- Modem Es^ek, 
Alt-Ofeu^ SilankameUp Osiony^ Deiitsch-Ahenburg near Haimburg, 
Eszeg, Stein on the Anger^ Raab (A]Tabona)p Laibaehp Sziszekp PettaUj 
Pctmael] (Roman Camuntum), Treffen ScitarjevOp Oedenburg* in 
Austiiap Hungary, or Serbia are all of Roman origin. The aame is true 
of most of the present important ports along the east coast of the 
Adriatic. Here Ragusa, Durazzo, and Zara are of Roman foundation. 

The organisation of the lower Danube provinces^ the two Mcesias* 
pertains to the reign of Tiberius. Here Gre^ tradition was very sErong^ 
and most of the Rormn towns had once been emporiums of Greek 
commerce. The most important of these places^ which exist today, vrere 
Belgrade^ Nicopolis, and Varna. Already under the Republic a Ronmn 
road ran along the Black Sta coast from the Hellespont to the Tauric 
Giersonese. The province of Thrace^ however* was created by the 
Empire. This province (which included modem Bulgaria and Turkey 
in Europe) naturally harked back for its earlier history to Greek and 
Macedonian times. The most important points in Thrace under the 
Roman Empire were Balaslra (ancient Abdera)p Byzantium* Adrian- 
oplCp Philippolis, and Sofia (Roman Serdica). Adrianople was an im¬ 
portant place for the inanufacture of armsp and before the founding of 
Constantinople the chief emporium of the Roman Balkans. Around the 
camps grew up cafwba (canteens)* tavems* where traders and settlers 
clustered. Such were the beginnings of Belgrade (Singidunum) and 
Viminacimnp at the coniuem:e of the Morava and the Danube. The 
Morava was an important river valley up which trade flowed from 
Salonika; Nish was a halfway stop en route. 

The most notable extension of Rome's territorial power in the 
second century was Trajan's conquest of Dacia* the north bank of the 
lower reach of the Danube^ today answering to Riunaiiia and Tran¬ 
sylvania. Economically it was an important acquisition on account of the 
rich mineral deposits there. The native population was almost wholly 
Cut off or sold into slavery so that the country was thoroughly settled 
by Roman colonists^ When the Romans came there was only one impor¬ 
tant place^ Sarniizegetustap the capital of the Dacian king. Like the 
similar Decuman Fields this region was protected from barbarian in¬ 
vasion by an artihdal wall which supplemented the natural fortihcation 
afforded by the curved rampart of the Carpathians. In this part of 
southeastern EuropCp as in southern Germany* most of the important 
places go back to Roman foundationp as Carlsburgp Thorda {Thorem- 
burg)^ Klausenburg* Tumu Severinu, Orsovap Tschitluk, and the 
Banat of Severin m Little W^allachSa, Tn spite of these establishmentSp 
however, the occupation of the countty was far from being sure> and 
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Hadrian contemplate witlidtavring the Roman arms south of the 
Danube again; but the protest of the Roiuan settlers there preveote him 
from so doing. Dacia endured as a Roman proviticc down to the reign 
o£ Gailieaus, when (256) much of it was oveimn by the Goths. Finally 
Aurelian sacrificed it in 275. 

The Rornans had treated Greece more harshly than any other of their 
conquests save Carthage. Corinth, Thebest and Chakis were destroyed, 
Bceotia and EubcEa were depopulatedp and the land converted into cgcj" 
publtois. Heavy taxes were thrown upon the conquered people. There 
was enormous dedine in the population and remarkable displacemetits 
of it as well, owing to the concentration of land In the hands of a few 
great landowners. Pasturage was extended to the destruction of agri¬ 
culture, The greater part of the free population migrated to the towns, 
especially to those along the coast where some commerce and industry 
survived^ even if not highly prosperous^ and where the poor found sup¬ 
port from public largess like the lazzaroni of Rome, Many towns entirely 
disappeared \ others were sparsely inhabited. The islands for the most 
part became rocky solitudes, Arcadia reverted almost to a state of 
nature^ 

Nero had the practical idea of cutting the isthmus of Corinth in order 
to avoid the long and dangerous route around Cape MaJca, If it had 
been effected it would have been of advantage to Greek navigation and 
have sdmulated the commercial relations between the cities of the eastern 
and western coasts of Greece, Domitian seriously injured Greece in 9a 
AJJ, by prohibiting grape culture in the interest of Italian wine growers. 
In tbe second century^ it is true^ certain r-^ons of Greece partially 
recovered, owing to the favorable initiative of some of the emperors ^ 
notably Hadirian who had a roniandc interest in ancient Hellas- But 
the general as|>ect of Greece under the Later Empire is that of an ex¬ 
hausted country^ 

Roman influence extended around the north shore of the Black Sea, 
where Greek commercial tradition was strong. The tw^innings can be 
traced to the commercial intercourse which the Creek colonies, settled 
on the northern shore of the Black Sea, sustained not only with tbe 
non-SLavtc tdbes about them^, but also with the ancient Slavs settled 
about the middle course of the river Dnieper. The principal of these 
colonies were: Olbia, which emigrated from Miletus in the sixth cen¬ 
tury a,c, J Chersonesus on the southwestern point of the peninsula of 
that name; Theodosia and Panticapaeum on the southeastern coast; 
Phanagoria on the eastern side of the Cimmerian Eospoms, and 
Tauais at the mouth of the river bearing the same name, known in 
modem titnea as the river Don, This land, which the Romans vaguely 
called "Scythis’* and which we know today as the Crimea, was plentiful 
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in mw prcxlucts: cattle and horses, hides, wool, honey, wax» sdt, while 
the vast hinterland furnished thousands of slaves. 

Unlike Greece* all Asia Minor under imperial Rome enjoyed a high 
degree of prosperity. The annquity and great number of the cities, rhe 
denseness of the population, the almost immemorial skill in irade, the 
intense development of the tedinicaJ arts and crafts, the natural re- 
50Ufx:*s of the country—all these things made for the prosperity of the 
Roman provinces in Ask Minor^ Here were to be found powerful as- 
sociadons of merchants and workingmen. 

Ephesus and Smyrna, In the time of Augustus, had each a population 
of ^00,000, Twelve towns in the province of Asia aioxie were centres of 
a iomentus. The number of incorporated towns in the provinces of 
Asia Minor ran into the hundreds- All through the period of the 
Byzantine Em^re down to the Turkish conquest, almost all Asia Minor 
retained its commercial and industrial preemiiience. By the fourth cen¬ 
tury, even Galatk was thoroughly Romanized. But Cappadocia in general 
was slow to accept Roman civilization and it never was fully developed 
there. Its mountain meadows and deqs valleys were famous horse¬ 
ratsing pastures. Rome alw-ays found difficulty in governing the central 
mountainous parts of Asia Minor, for in Pisidia, Phrygia, Isauria, and 
the Taurus brigandage was endemic. 

Syria had a long and important commerciaL and industrial history be^ 
fore Rome appeared in the East, The economic history of Syria goes 
hack to the PhoenjcLan cities of Tyre and Sidon, whose prosperity was 
enhanced, not diminished* by the conquest of Alexander. The most im¬ 
portant cities of this ancient country had a root which ran far back into 
ancient h^slory^ Among such were Aleppo, Elamascus, Laodicea, Tripoli, 
Sidon, Tyre^ and Bercea. From time immemorial—probably before 
Egypt be^n economically to Influence the eastern Mediterranean lands 
—the peoples of S>Tia-Phccnicia had been ihe traders, par excellence* 
in ^tem luxuries; next to them in activity were the Jews, who were 
all over the andcnl Levant. No country of the Empire, not even the 
provinces of Asia Minor, had a more complex heritage ttian Syria. It 
was a palimpsest many times written over The Syrian nationality and 
languages did not reach beyond Damascus, In the east and southeast^ 
the population wa5 Arab; in the south, Jewish; along the coast Pheeni- 
cian. We^lged in between these discordant elements were many towns 
of Hellenic origin, some of them dating from Alexander and his suc¬ 
cessors, especially the Seleucids. To these differences of bloody tradi¬ 
tion, and language must be added other complications. Southern Syna 
once pertained to the Ptolemies of Egypt, while northern Syria had been 
ruled by the Seleucids, This explains the Two Syrias. 

The interior of Syria* which primitively was refractory toward urban 
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Uf*, was urbanized by tkt SekuddSp and the process was continued by 
the Romans. Under Seleucus Nicator especially Syria was covered with 
Greek towns. The Jewish princes imitated then and established Catsarea, 
Samaria, and Tiberias. In spite of wars> both external and internal* 
city building* trade, commerce, industry* and road constructinn flourished 
amazingly in Syria, Even the Hauran, which the Jews rt^rded as the 
wildest and mcKt desolate part, partook of some Roman culture* which, 
however, soon vanished again. Neither Greek not Roman influence ever 
completely penetrated into Syria, The divers dialects of the country, 
Syriac^ Hebrew, Pbtienidan, AramaiCp Palmyreaii, still persisted, as did 
also the ancient life of the inhabitants in the form of tribes, clans, and 
villages. And yet the Roman element v^i a solid factor in the com¬ 
position of Syria, 

Bdow Palestine, whose only port was Jaffa* •was the Roman province 
of Arabia at the head of the Sea. Here Petra. red-rose city half 
as old as Time,'' was a gathering place for merchants from East and 
West. The strategic value of the place for trade had been perceived by 
the Ptolemies, ^'who wanted to dominate the trade route which crossed 
Arabia to Gaza, and was an alternative way of communication with 
India, besides their own water way of the Nile."^ 

No one knows how old Egypt^s trade with India and the Orient is^ 
Her double position at the eastern end of the Mediterranean and at the 
bead of the Red Sea gave her a strategic location which enabled her to 
control the volume of eastern trade which the lands of the West from 
remotest times had craved- But with the conquests of Alexander the 
Great Egypt rose to greater influence than ever before. She became a 
part of Europe, and indispensable to European culture. Possessiou of 
Egypt made the power which controlled her the master of the greatest 
volume of the oriental commerce which flowed into Europe. 

It was impossible to think that Rome, as she expanded in the eastern 
Mediterranean lands, should not at last lay her hand on Egypt. The 
particular combination of events which precipitated Rome's seizure of 
Egypt is merely incidental. So it happened that when C^sar and Antony 
fell to fighting one another for the mastery of the Mediterranean world, 
Egypt became the chief bone of contention. Driven from every other 
place of refuge, Antony found asylum in Egypt, and the Roman con¬ 
quest of Egypt was certain (30 ax,). 

Egypt presents various exceptions to the usual rules of Rome in the 
government of the provinces. This was due to its exceptionally long and 
continuous history as an independent ratiwi, to the physical peculiarities 
of the country, to the density of its population. Much of the Ptol^uaie 
system found there by the Romans was maintained by them* and rela¬ 
tively little innovation was made. 
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From remote times Egypt has been famous for the density of its 
populations ia antiquity it was reputed to h^ve from 18,000 to 20,000 
villages and towns; under the Ptolemies their number was reputed to be 
over 30,000, Diodorus estimated the population as seven millions before 
the Roman occupation* and Josephus put the figure at 7*800,000 in the 
lime of Vespasian, less than today^ In this number were a million Jews* 
The rest of the population was composed of native Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans^ and slaves. The natives and the Greeks were much inter¬ 
mingled, but the large Jewish colony maintained its separate character. 
It IS noteworthy that in the rural areas of Egypt there were few slavesi 
owing to the enormous nuiiiber of dependent peasant ly or fellaheen. 

'^e Egyptians, habituated to despotism* were famous for their men¬ 
dacity, their servility* their religious superstitions, their petty quarrd- 
soineness. Least of all changes instituted by Rome were those which 
touched the E^ptian cults. The temples remained undisturbed: the hier- 
nglypbic writing of the priests remained in vogue until the reign of 
Caracalla and even later—into the sixth century. Greek, which had been 
introduced by the Ptolemies, remained the official idiom. Instead of being 
ruled by a Roman governor as was the case with other province, Eg>'pt 
was rul^ by a viceroy, who maintained the state and dignity of a mon¬ 
arch. IJke India in the British Empire, Egypt was subject to a peculiar 
and distinct type of domination. 

In the industrial life of Egypt generally slave labor and capitalism 
played hardly any part. Not only was the land cultivated exclusively by 
the tenant peasantry, but most of the manufactures we hear of were in 
the hands of small craftsmen working on their own account or serving 
masters for hire. 

In addition to its agricultural importance for the Roman Empire, 
Egypt had also, iti Alexandriar the foremost marl of the world. It was 
the base of Rome’s trade with the Far East. Ancient history* like modem 
history^ is very much the hi story' of a struggle for control of trade 
routes. Though the Suez Canal had not at that time been built* the 
Red Sea was as important a trade route between Europe and the 
Orient as it is today. 

To the ports of South Arabia and Abyssinia goods seem to have 
been first conveyed in Indian and Arabian vessels. But the Greeks 
soon got into the game. Pliny mentions a colony of Greek merchants* 
established on the Malabar Coast* Thus a more direct trade was estab¬ 
lished between Europe and the Orient. One of the earliest acts of Au¬ 
gustus, in fact in a.c. 25* six years after the batde of Actium, was an 
endeavor to capture the control of this trade. To that end the emperor, 
under the erroncou.'i impression that Arabia, and not India and the Far 
East, was thecoumry of production, ordered the prefect of Egypt to con- 
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<juer Arabia. The effort failed. Later, having discovered that the trade 
caniw from India, the Romans imposed a twenty-five per cent import duty 
cm ustem go^s. The supf^essioti of piracy by the Roman Empire in 
the Red Sea did much to stimulate this conunerce, but of more impor¬ 
tance was the discovery, about 48 A.O., of the reguLar seasonal blowing 
of the trade winds, or monsoons, in the Indian Ocean. Thenceforth east 
and vrest voyages between Egypt and India were regularly made. UntU 
this time all vessels had hugg^ the long roundabout route along the 
coast of Persia and the Makran. 

Contrary to what one might suppose, the terminus of the Red Sea 
route was not at the head of the gulf—for the upper end of the Red 
Sea abounds with shoals and reefs—but at hfyos-Honnus (Mussel 
Harbor), modem Ras Abu Somer, halfway down the African coast 
of the Red Sea. It was founded by Ptolemy PhiladeLphus in 274 ax. 
bemuse of the dangerous nature of the upper Red Sea. In time other 
adjacent ports sprang up, as Arsinoe, Ptolemais, and Adulis. At these 
ports goods W'ere transshipped and transported by camel caravan across 
the desert to Coptos (modern Kofi) on the Nile, down which they were 
floated to the delta. Pliny states that about $^,000,000 in gold was 
annually withdrawn from the Roman Empire to balance this oriental 
trade. ‘ Thousands of exaniples of Roman coins found in India and now 
preserved In museums, attest the truth of this statement. 

Rome*s commercial enterprise also penetrated deep into Central 
Africa, In the time of Augustus the farthest south of Rome in Egypt 
was at Syenc (modern Assouan, by the First Cataract). Later it was 
pushed farther south to Hiera Sycaminos, "the only place ever held by 
Rome in the tropics.'* This place was the mart for the trade of inner 
barhaxiafi Africa, which was pure barter. 

Rome, through Egypt, controlled the Red Sea and India route^e 
sea route—to the Far East. But there was another route. This was the 
great Overland Trail out of China and India across Bactria and Persia 
and Mesopotamia, which terminated in the ports of Syria notably 
Antioch. ’ ^ 


The fact that the western stages of this great Overland Trail crossed 
Iran and Mesopotamia has always enabled any political power in either 
of these regions, whether Babylonians. Assyrians, Persians, Parthians. 
Ar^cid or Sassantd kings of X'ew Persia, or Mohammedan Khalifs, 
to hold-up Europe by exacting lolls for passage of eastern commodities 
through their lands, and imposing tariffs for all that the traffic would 
s L' Nineveh held up Tyre and Sidon; Persia held up 

Antwh amt the Toman Greek states in Asia Minor; Parthia held up 
the Romans; the Arsaad and Sassanid kings, and after them the Bagh- 
dad Khahfate, held up Constantinople and the Eastern Roman Empire. 


of Aurrlian (ws) > pound of i\\k was wonh a pound af gold. 
I Ltbra fmm [mrj <«Kr /lira jcrirj Vopisciis.] 
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The revolt of the Ionian cities against Darius between 500 and 494 fl,c. 
and the intervention of the European Greeks in their behalf, which led 
to Xerxes’ futile effort to conquer Greece, and the battles of Marathon, 
Thermopylz, and Salamis, was inspired by the resentment of the Ionian 
cities against Persia’s oppressive economic policy toward them, Alex¬ 
ander the Great’s conquests ware partially inspired by economic natives, 
namely to break the commercial thraldom of Persia over the West, 
and eliminate the ’‘middleinen” between Europe and the Far East. For 
a time it was successful. The Greek and Syrian merchants profited im¬ 
mensely by the fall of Persia, and the prices of oriental luxuries dropped 
in the marts of the Mediterranean cities. 

But the break-up of Alexander's empire and the rise of the Parthian 
Empire in western Asia reestablished the old condition. This time Rome 
became the opponent of Parthian commercial control. The long duel 
between the two was preminently a commercial rivalry in ancient his¬ 
tory. as the wais of England and France since the reign of Edward HI 
have been a struggle between two great commercial powers. Between 
B.c. and 226 Aj>. the Arsacid kings of Parthia overspread all the 
lands between the Euphrates and the Indus and formed a formidable 
danj, first ^inst Hellenistic and later against Roman power, in western 
Asia. The terrible defeat of Crassus in 53 b.c. rankled long in Roman 
memory. Every frontal attack the Romans ever made upon Parthia 
failed—'in 36 s.c. Antony was beaten, in 232 a.D, Alexander Severus 
was beaten, in 258 Valerian was beaten, and made prisoner by Sapor 
the Great (he was the only Roman emperor to die in captivity ); in 
364 Julian was beaten and slain on the battlefield. Rome always paid 
dearly in her Parthian campaigns. 

It was vain of Rome to attempt to make a frontal attaclc upon Par¬ 
thia. She could not pierce her. Indeed, although Trajan conquered the 
Land-Bet ween-the-Rivers and organized the provinces of Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Md Assyria there, although Rome might hold possession of 
Edessa, Nisibis, Zeugma. Samosata, and Palmyra and establish custom 
houses there, Parthia still remained master of the situation, sittiirgstnde 
of the Great Road. But Plarthia had always found it hard to control the 
hardy people of the mountainous region of the isthmus between the Cas¬ 
pian and the Euxine, the Armenians and Iberians, This fact suggested to 
Rome the possibility of circumventing Parthia. Armenia and Iberia 
offered a means of communicarian with the Far East unhampered by 
Parthia, The idea was not new. What was new was the execution of it. 

As early as the beginning of the third century B.C.. Patroeles, acting 
under orders from Antioehus I, had explored the Caspian Sea and reported 
the existence of an important trade route leading from northern India 
(and China) to the river Oxns. down that river by ship and so into the 
Caspian Sea, either through a channel of the Oxus flowing into the Cas- 
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pian, or from the river to tht sea by some overlajid route. Wares were 
then shipped across the Caspian and up the Kur to the head of navigation. 
From this point they were carried via Tiflis ... to tlie Black Sea. . . * 
Thus the Oxus valley was a great trade thoroughfare ; its means of ap¬ 
proach to the western world was hy way of Ihe Caspian and Trancaucasia^ 
and with the possession of the istlunus between the Caspian and the Black 
seas the control of this route name into the hands of the Roman 

Armenia was originally a kingdom on the upper course of the Eu¬ 
phrates ^ a kingdom of the Caucasus ruled by native dynasts who were 
in loose vassalage to Parthia, Rome gradually extendi her sway over 
Armenia. Pompey established King Deiotarus as a vassal king; Caesar 
put in Ariobarzanes ; Augustus^ King Archelaus; Nero* King Tigranes. 
Thb semi-depCTdence, however, was soon abolished by Nero, who an- 
nexed the territory as Lesser Armenia; Vespasian organized the pro¬ 
vincial government and erected a fortress on the Kur River. The Roman 
conquest of the whole Caspian isthmus rapidly followed until be¬ 
tween 115 and 117 A.D. Trajan acquired Greater Armenia and organ¬ 
ized it, too. as a province. 

Rome was now in a position to circumvent the Parthian monopolistic 
control of the great trans-Asian trade route^ and. aided by the subject 
pe€>ple5 of the Caucasus, who had no love for Parthiap opened a new 
trade route which united with the main transcontinental road east of 
the Parthian frontier in modern Turkestan, coasted the south edge of 
the Caspian Sea to the present Baku, w'bence two alternative routes 
were open for the Far Asian trade, one straight across the isthmus (five 
days) up the valley of the Kur to the Black Sea ports of Colchis. Phasis. 
EHoscuHas (modern Iskurbh) ; the other ran southwest up the Araxes 
River and down the upper Euphrates to Edessa and Samosata, and 
so into Syria. Both of these routes circumvented the Parthian control. 

The latter of these two routes lost its identity when it entered Syria. 
But the first became one of the most interesting trade routes in history. 
These eastern Euxine ports, whose ancient history harked back to the 
tale of Jason and the Golden Fleece^ leaped into great importance com- 
merdally. Colchis, which was built in a delta, had lao bridges in Nero's 
time. At Dioscurias there were 330 interpreters to facilitate the polyglot 
handling of trade. It is said 3™ languages and dialects were spoken 
there. The surplusage of these ports went to Trebkond. 

The commercial relations between the Far East and the West in the 
greatest penod of the Roman Empire were more expansive than once 
Mi^ed. Modern research has added a large amount of fnformarion. 
In the words of Professor Carl Maria Kaufman : 

a David Magie. AnnimI Rtp^yrt, American Hislorical Assoc., t, 302 ^joy. 
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A map showing traffie routes bct^veen China^ India, and Rome about 
100 A.D.p published in the FrCc^tdings of the Institute for Research in 
Comparative Religion of the Umversity of Leipiig for 1922, contains im¬ 
pressive evidence of the high develqpnient of Intercorqmunication through¬ 
out the world at that period The average reader notes with surprise the 
density of the road net between Europe and Asia—especially the great 
number of competing trade-routes lying between the tenth and fourteenth 
parallels of latitude and the nunnerous connections between Eg>'pt and 
Asia hfinor, and Sogdiana, Bactria, Gandhara, and down the MaJahar 
coast. Resides this network of caravan and sea routes, the map also shows 
what an important part the valleys of such rivers as the Indus played at 
tliar time in world commerce.^ 

It is intetestiiig to know that these efforts of Rome were not with¬ 
out knowledge in China. The Chinese Empire at this time extended 
much farther west in Asia than now and indeed included Mongolia and 
stretched to Russian Turkestan. Although China's knowledge of the 
Mediterranean world was hazy» the Celestia] Empire knew of Rome. 
Chinese annals tell us that in a,d. 97 a certain Kanying was sent as an 
amlmssador to "Ta-ts^'in''—by which name Antioch was known in 
Cathay. But the embassy got no further than the Persian Gulf. Parthian 
merchants whose interest it was to prevent direct communication be¬ 
tween the Roman and the Chinese empires probably were irrstnimental 
in frustrating the farther progress of the embassy- For the Chinese 
annals record that '^he kings of Ta-ts'in [f.r., the Roman emperors] 
always desired to s«id embassies to China, but the An-shi [Parthtans] 
wished to carry on trade with them in Chinese silksn and it is for this 
reason that they were cut off from communicationJ" 

This repressive diplomacy^ on the part of Parthia was, however* par¬ 
tially negatived in the second century by Marcus Aurelius' successful 
war with Parthia, in which Seleuda and Ctesiphon were burned by the 
Romans and a part of the lost province of Mesopotamia recovered. In 
166 A,D, we have mention of the name of a Roman emperor in Chinese 
annals in indubitable language: 

This [indirect comtnercc] lasted until the ninth year of the Yen-bet 
pericHl dunng the emperor Huan^ti's reign [a.d. 166] when the king of 
Ta-tsMup by name An-tiiUn sent an embassy which, from the frontier of 
Jih-nan [Annam}^ offered ivory^ rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shell. From 
that dates the [^rect] intercourse [of the empire of Ta-ts'ifi] ’with this 
country.^ 

^frankfurler Ztimng WinhenblaU, June la. 10^, reprmted in Living 

^ Quoted in Buiy's ed. of Gibbon, DeebV nwd Pail i>f the Roman Em^irf, IV, 
SJS- 
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Bqrond doubt thl$ ruler called *'Aii»tuo" was the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, but whether it was a formal Chinese em¬ 
bassy or a group of Chinese merchants who conveniently used the 
Cdestial Emperor’s name it is not possible to say. How far, too, the 
Overland TraU was used ts uncertain, but the Hou-han^sku, a Cbinese 
history written in the fifth century, mentions a "flying bridge," by which 
is prt^bly meant the famous Euphrates bridge at Zeugma. This chron¬ 
icle also mentions some articles of trade between West and East, as 
predous stones, glass, re woven silk and dyes, storax, and other drugs. 
Antioch is mentioned several times in these Chinese histories as An-tu, 

Entire freedom of trade did not exist within the Roman Empire, 
for there were custom circles on whose edges internal tolls called pvr- 
loris were collected, tn addition to which most of the municipalities levied 
octroi upon comestibles. Some of these douanes were older than Rome, 
espe^ly in the East, Not every province formed a customs drde, but 
contiguous provinces were groups together. The tariff was not uni¬ 
form, but varied from circle to circle, from 2 per cent to iz per cent, the 
latter rate falling upon luxuries. Our information is too meager for us to 
determine ail these circles. Among those we know were Italy, Sicily, 
GatiJ, including the Two Germanys, Britain, the Danube provinces with 
Illyria. Asia Minor was far from being a single unit. In fact the prov¬ 
inces of Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia each formed a circle. 
How the African provinces were grouped we do not know, nor anything 
of the Balkan Peninsula or Greece or Syria. The rate of the portoria in¬ 
creased with the growing impoverishment of the Empire and the grow¬ 
ing weight of taxation. In the fourth century a flat rate of per 
cent was imposed everywhere. 

From the history of Roman commerce we turn to that of industry. 
Here the thing which at once strikes us is the universality of gild or 
ganiaation {coUegia, or colleges) in the Roman industrial world. There 
was nothing new or distinctly novel in this, for associations of artisans 
and craftsmen engaged in the same or similar crafts were common in 
antiquity. It is important, however, to observe that these organizations 
were primarily for social purposes. There is no evidence that they ever, 
like the medieval gilds, provided technical training for apprentices or. 
like modem trade unions, endeavored to raise wages, shorten hours of 
labor, etc. Indeed, such things could not have been possible in ancient 
times when much of industry was conducted by slave labor. The in¬ 
dustrial services of the Roman collegia have been exaggerated. They 
were local societies among the lowly, formed for social and relief pur- 
^ses of the membCTS, like modem "lodges" and benefit associations. 
They provided help in time of illness and assured decent burial in event 
of death. The court of some temple was their usual place of meeting. 
Only the largest could afford quarters of their own. Such collegia 
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usually had a '"patron/' some richer member who for sake of the honor 
of being chief official defrayed the expense of a halL All of them had 
some god or goddess as a tutekiy divinityp just as the gilds in the 
Middle Ages had their patron saints. They had, too, various officials 
and an initiatory rile. The inscriptions show that eighty different crafts 
or trades were so organized in the city of Rome in imperiai times. The 
BtrtnVw/orii, or gilds of bargemen upon the rivers, were the most in- 
ffuential and mosl highly organized^ Provided they were quiet and law- 
abiding and did not "'play politics," the collegia were undisturbed by the 
government, almost unnoticed. Only in a few dties of Asia Minor, where 
the industrial population was highly skilled and very numerous, do we 
find instances of labor agitation and industrial strikeSr 

But in the second century a change of government polity is perceptible. 
The government saw an economic advantage in regulating those em¬ 
ployments io which the state naturally had concern, like the making of 
arms, the manufacture of army supplies, ship-building, tnmsportationp 
and the production and circulation of food stuffs. Trajan organized the 
bakers' colleges, Hadrian those of sailors, under stale supervision. On 
the imperial domains, from which a large portion of the imperial rev¬ 
enues came, labor of all sorts was rapidly organized under stale control. 

In the third century another change of policy was made, one highly 
important, even revolutionary in nature. By this time, owing to fatling 
revenues, taxation had become a paramount anxiety of the government. 
The rate of taxation increased, new taxes were devised, new machinery 
of enforcement adopted. A tax upon some trades may have been im¬ 
posed in Canicalla's reign, But in the reign of Alexander Sever us (2:24^ 
35), all industrial arts and crafts were forcibly agglutinated and put 
under state control and the gild itself made a unit of taxation. The 
array of employments includes tailors^ all textile and metal workers, fur¬ 
riers, leather workers, saddlers, potters, bakers, porters, longshoremen, 
freight-handlers, carpenters, masons, tradesmen and merchants, inn¬ 
keepers, even prostitutes. A law of Diocletian later required every 
municipality to keep a register of aU such^ 

Various names were given to the tax so Imposed, according to the kind 
of group which was taxed* But the common and most general name 
was that of ckrysargyrum, from the two Greek words for gold and 
silver* because the tax was exacted in specie and could not be defrayed 
in produce, as many Roman taxes were. Henceforth the goveminent 
regulated supply, and fixed wages, prices, and hours of labor. It was 
one of the heaviest, most unpopular, and most deleterious taxes of 
later Roman times, for it fell almost wholly upon the middle class, which 
already had burdens enough; and undoubtedly it was a factor in the 
ultimate disappearance of this class. The emperor Anastasius abolished 
the rhrysargyrum in 50D, but by that time its vicious work had been 
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accomplished. Only retired soldiers engaged in petty commerce and the 
priest class were ejtempt from Iti the Christian dergy were included 
in the latter class after the recognition of ChTistianityH 

Only one further step was necessary in state regulation to bring about 
the industrial enslavement of the Roman world by government, and 
that soon came. This was the notorious law making ^l crafts hereditaryp 
providing that the son must follow in hb father's emplojinent. No more 
effective dissuader of initiative and destroyer of natural talent can be 
conceived. The son of a tailor or a saddleCp no matter how much imagina¬ 
tion and artistic or literary ability he may have possessed^ was doon>ed 
to stick to his father's ne^le or awl; a potter's son was bound to his 
father's wheel. Only the **liberar" professions of law, medicine, teach¬ 
ing, the fine arts, were exempted, T^is is the origin of the medieval and 
modern distinction between the mechanical and the liberal arts- 

Owing to low wages, long hours of work, heavy taxation, or distaste 
for the occupation, thousands by the filth century ivere found deserting 
their occupations. They fled from the city in which they lived into other 
provinces, and even among the barbarians along the frontier* A law 
directed to the prefect of Gaul reads: 

Cornmunitlcs deprived of ibe proper servicea have lost the splendor for 
which formerly they were renown^, especially where very many of the 
members of the colleges, leaving the care of the cities, and seeking a 
country life, have hidden themselves in secret and desert places, but wx 
have put a slop to such devices by commanding that wherever in die world 
fugitive may be founds they be dragged back to their duties without a 
single exceptidX 

From the foregoing pages it is evident that commerce and industry 
were important economic and social phenomena of the civilization of the 
Roman Empire. Yet in extent, production, and influence the importance 
of agriculture was far greater. 

Our forms of land tenure, methods of farming, and system of rural 
economy are a mixture of practices derived from the Romans of the 
Empire, and from the German tribes which invaded the Roman Empire 
and settled within its borders in the fourth and fifth centuries. In the 
early days of the Roman Republic, till the Second War with Carthage, 
which ended in aot nx.^ the Roman people were chiefly a nation ol 
cattle-raisers. In the early days of Rome agriculture was still primitive 
and undeveloped. Enortnous droves of hogs fed upon the mast in the 
extensive forests; cattle were pastured in summer and fed pn straw and 
roots in winter; just enough grain was grown for bread. The body of the 
Roman people was composed of a free fanning class. The nobles, at 
once a landed gentry and a military official classt largely controlled 
the government. But apart from the burden of inililary service exacted 
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of every Itecfflan, the weight of govemmetit was not heavy on the 
people. There were few slaves. Farming was regarded as an honorable 
occupation. The story of Cinciimatus leaving his plow to become one of 
the great^t generaJs of his age, like Putnam in the American Revolu¬ 
tion! illustrates the simple* democrattc conditions of the time. Farms 
were smalh and worked by the owner axid his sons, with the aid of a 
few slaves. "'When onr ancestors/* said Cato the Elder, ^'paid their 
eulogies to a good man^ they praised him as a good agriculturist, a good 
husbandman. He was considered to receive the high^t meed of praise 
who was thus praised. It is from the farmers that come the most stalwart 
men and the most unflinching soldiers." 

But in the second century a.c. a profouud economic revolution took 
place m Italy, which ruined much of this simple peasant life. The 
conquest of Greece between 200 and 146 b.c. and the overthrow of the 
great Carthaginian empire, also in the year 146, added rich and populotis 
provinces to Rome, where a highly developed system of farming had 
prevailed for centuries. Rome was quick to learn from her conquered 
enemies. 

The famous treatise on agriculture, written by the Carthaginian Mago, 
was promptly translated into Latin by the order of the senate. Cato 
the Elder, the famous censor, urged the Roman farmers to apply the 
new methods here explained, and himself wiote a manual of farm man¬ 
agement, which is the earliest in Roman literature of a long line of 
similar works dealing with farming, cattle breeding, fruit culture, vine- 
dressing, bee-keeping* and the like. As a result* the Homan land-owners 
b^n to experiment with more intensive methods of farming, and to 
import skilled farmhands, vine-dre&sers, and orchardists into Italy, 
along with improved cattle and new kinds of fruits and vegetables. The 
study of soils and crops and the introduction of methods of fertilisation 
and drainage went hand in hand with the erection of better bams and 
other farm buildings- 

In the last century of the Republic and under the early Empire we 
find other writers on agriculture! the mi^t important of whom were 
Varro, Columella* and Falladius. Varro was bom in the country where 
the famous Sabine Farm of the poet Horace was situated later; for 
he w'as of the earlier generation* having lived in the great days of Qesar 
and Pompey. In the civil war between these two he espous^^ the cause 
of the latter, but after Caesar's triumph ivas fortunate enough to be 
among the amnestied. Later he secured the protection of Qesar's heir 
and successor* the first Roman emperor Augustus, and henceforth de¬ 
voted himself wholly to learning. His erudition was tremendous; he is 
probably the most fecund writer of antiquity. According to a list which 
he himself compiled in the last years of his life—he lived to be nearly 
ninety years of age—he was the author of seventy-four large works. 
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He made all literature his ptQvin^ —history, rhetoric, geography, 
science, law, education, drama. 

Of this enomiOQS product only a graniniatical treatise and his Three 
Books of Agrieulture {Reram rusitcarum UkH Ill) have come down 
to us. It was writter- when he was eighty years of age, in the form of a 
dialogue. The first book dealt with farming, the second with cattle raid¬ 
ing, the third with fowls and fish-keeping. But Varro was more a man of 
letters than a farmer. Like many walthy Romans he was fond of his 
country estate and had some praedcai knowledge of farm managemeot. 
But hb chief interest in farm Hfe was that it enabled him to get out of 
the noisy and crowded capital and commune with nature and enjoy a 
simple life. The work is romanticallyp not practically, rural. 

Columella was much superior to Varro as an agricultural writer. 
He was a Romanized Spaniard, bora near Cadiz in the first century a-D. 
His father died in his early manhood leaving him estates in both Spain 
and Italy, in the cultivation of which he became intensely interested. 
He not only diligently studied all the current treatises on farming and 
cattle raising, but traveled far and wide in search of new knowledge. 
Spain was famous in antiquity as wdl as in the Middle Ages for its 
sheep, and Columella was particularly interested in improving the breed 
of the native Iberian sheep by crossing it with imported merinos from 
the Mount Atlas region in Africa. He is said by some authors to have 
died in Syria, whither he had gone to purchase rams of the famous 
Syrian breed. His De re rustica, in twelve books, was the fruit of diligent 
study, wide travel, and practical observation and experience. Fortunately 
it has come down to us intact. It is written with both literary grace and 
technical skill, and illuminated by a pleasant philosophical moralizing 
at times. For Columella believed in "the good old times" and deplored 
the growing luxury and artificiality of his age. For examplcp he says that 
a land-owner got better service from tenants and slaves on his estates 
than from outside tenants coming in or slaves purchased in remote and 
foreign markets. Columella had an important infiuence upon the mon¬ 
astery farms in the Middle Ages. 

Palladius, the third of the trio, was probably bora in Gaul at Poitiers 
about 400 A.D. He wrote fourteen books on husbandry. The principal 
part < Books i-iz) is arranged in the form of a calendar or almanac, and 
deals with the occupations of the successive months in order. He used 
the writings of his predecessors freely, especially Columella, and the 
Latin translation of the treatise by Mago of Carthage. In one respect* 
however, Falladius broke new ground as a Roman writer. For he made 
considerable use of Greek agricultural treatises. Unfortunately he gen¬ 
erally refers to these sources merely as ''Greek authors.'" The exception 
is a mention of a manual of husbandry by Anatolios of Beirut in Syria- 
The practical nature of his airangemenl and the brevity of his instruc- 
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tions made the treatise of Palladium a favorite one in medieval times. 

The Roman law forbade memberB of the senatoria] class or privileged 
aristocracy from going into trade. In consequence the effect qf the law 
wRS lo exaggerate land-holding among them. Nevertheless the prohibi¬ 
tion against going into trade was evaded by doing so indirectly through 
the use of a clever slave or f reedman who acted as an agent. This explains 
why commercial activity was almost wholly in their hands. '*To be as 
rich as a freedman” was a proverb. Many noifivCdiKjr rithes were of this 
class and rose to hold high government posts, like Pallas in the time of 
Claudius and Narcissus in that of Nero- Petronius" satire, Trimoichh'^ 
Dinner, is a skit upon these upstarts. After Kero's time the emperors 
began to entrust the important administrative offices to men of free con¬ 
dition, and partkularly to members of the equestrian order. By Ka- 
drian^s time freedmen had almost completely disappeared from all offices 
of state save those of finance. They were, however, continued in sub¬ 
ordinate posts, both in the government offices and at court, but they had 
to compete with a crowd of provincials, Greeks and Syrians especially. 
The only late example of a freedman of marked politicaJ influence is 
Cleander, who was praetorian prefect under Commodus (19a a 4 >-)- 

Slavery was an important institution* While a strong argument can be 
made for the necessity of its existence in early Rome from the view of 
economic necessity of raw labor, there is no denying that under the Em¬ 
pire it was a deleterious factor. The Romans had had slaves from earliest 
times but in slight numbers at first. The Roman peasant who tilled the 
ground in early times had little need of other labor than his own* a 
few slaves were sufficient. There were four causes which tended to the 
increase of davery: the abandonment of direct cultivation by the peas¬ 
antry and the growth of great proprietorship, bringing with it exploita¬ 
tion of the soil by slave laborn which was preferable to that of free men 
because the slave was not liable to military service and could be forced 
to labor uninterruptedly; the growth of luxury, which introduced into 
Roman life a host of new necessities, many of which required the pos¬ 
session of slaves for their gratification; the growth of the pracrice of us¬ 
ing slaves in manufacturing industry, a practice which was old in the 
East but only adopted by Rome late in republican history*; and finally, the 
natural increase in the slave population, an increase which grew greater 
as the economic work of slaves increased and their lot was ameliorated 
by legislation. 

Slaves were divided into two broad classes, urban and country, of 
those pertaining to the city establishment and to the country home of the 
owner {f&miija urbaua, familia rustka). The slaves in each of these 
groups were subdivided into various classes, according to the nature of 
their employment. The acute remark of a Greek that the gr^t resource 
of the Romans was agriculrure and that they had less need than the 
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Greeks to miploy thcLr slaves in indtistrie$t censed to be true under tbe 
Empire, when we find hosts of them employed in working mines and 
quarricsH in btickyards^ glass factorieSj. as weavers, dyers ^ fullers* serv¬ 
ants, etc. The more agriculture declined, the more capital tended to ex¬ 
ploit industry and the impottauce of urban slavery increased. Slaves 
represented an investment of capital and the small farmer was gradually 
driven to the wall. The more enterprising of those thus dispossessed too 
often vainly emigrated to other provinces, especially new ones on the 
frontier; but many gave up the struggle and drifted to the towns, there 
to become dependents or clients of the rich, or to be engulfed in the In- 
creasing idle proletariat of the cities fed at public expense {the 
and amused with the baths and the circus, k was incrra^ingly difEcult 
lor an impoverished farmer to find work even as a hired hand. The New 
Testament, which refims conditions at the end of the first century a. d, 
shows this to have been the case even in Palestine, which was peopled 
hy a farming peasantry and whose economic and social structure was 
much simpler than in many other Roman provinces. In Matthew 20; 3, 
5 “ 7 > we find reference to workers standing idle in the market-place 
waiting to te hired; Zebedee had a hired crew on his fishing boat on the 
Sea of Galilee, as the Greek word mfsihoioi shows (Mark i: 20) ; in 
general it is evident that in New Testament times hired workers were 
lightly esteemed—‘the hireling flees because he is a hireling'* (John 
10:13). 

Exploitation of the soil hy slave labor became the order of the day. 
The farms of the proprietors were sometimes of huge extentj embracing 
thousands of acres under the administration of an overseer, often an 
unusually intelligent slave himself, who had the supervision of hun¬ 
dreds, and even thousands, of slave workers. Gaius C^ilius Gaudius 
Isidorus, who died in 8 b. c.. in his will, after reciting that he had 
suffered great losses in the civil wars of the century, yet left behind him 
4116 slaves* 3^^ ®f oxen^ and 25^,000 head of other cattle, besides 
a fortune o-f 52,500*000 in cash. The lot of these slaves on the great farms 
was hard. They were kept in big barracks, when not in the fields; their 
hours of work were long; and they were driven to labor by the whip 
of the overseer. As a consequence, the mortality among them was heavy; 
but the slave markets were continually recruited by Rome’s wars. It 
was almost a maxim of early Roman farm economy that it was more 
profitable to work a slave to death and to buy a new one than to be 
tender of him. The crop was worth more than the man. Cato is a type of 
this hard-headed, hard-fisted utililarianism. To him slaves were nothing 
more than highly imelligeni cattle, and he treated them as such 

Grand landed proprietorship increased enormously, especially in Italy 
and Africa. The small farmer could not compete with the altered condi¬ 
tions. He was liable to military serv^ice, while the rich land-owner could 
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kwp his slaves at work without interruption. The big fairner could 
iinderseU him, both in cattk and in produce, in the market. The result 
was that in course ol time the small, independent farmer was driven to 
the wall. First he was compelled to mortgage a part, and finally all his 
farm. Generally the mortgage broker sold the mortgage to some adjacent 
grand proprietor, who was eager to increase his acreage, and for years 
had looked with covetous eyes upon his neighbor's little farm. The day 
came wlien the small, independent farmer was evicted from his an¬ 
cestral ^acres, which went to swell the already huge holdings of the local 
magnate, Latin literature abounds with complaints regarding this evil, 
which thinking men saw was sapping the vitality of the nation. The rich 
were growing richer and the poor poorer, Cicero lived modestly, judged 
hy Roman standards of extravagance, in the last century of the repub¬ 
lic. But he owned a palace which cost him, with the groundp over 
$480,000. The free yeoman classi that middle class which is the bene and 
sinew of every healthy society, was gradually being crushed out. But 
the protests of these enlightened citizens went for naught. The govern¬ 
ment was controlled by an oligarchy of rich capitalists^ government con¬ 
tractors, army sutlers, and wealthy land-owners. Their words fell on 
deaf ears. The Roman historian Appian has given a vivid description of 
this agrarian crisis. 

The evil of land monopoly was spread over the whole Roman Empire. 
The legal restriction against the possession of a domain of more than a 
fixed area was evaded by the acquisition of many estates scattered in 
various provinces. Ammianus Marcellinus. a writer of the fourth cen- 
tury+ in his Romms Hisfory, xxvii+ i, penned a famous phrase: 

sporsa per arbcin —patrimonies over afl the world." This 
is Said of Sextus Petronius Probus, the praetorian prefect. Symrrtachus, 
another incumbent of the same officct owned three great palaces in Rome 
and fifteen country estates. We do not know what their extent was, but 
they must have b^n vast in the aggregate, for his annual income has 
been computed at $900,000—and this when the rale of interest was 12 
per cent legally, and as much more as a man could exact. The evil was 
greatest in central Italy, Africa, and Gaul. As we learned before^ six 
proprietors owned one-half of the arable land of the proirince of Africa 
in Nero*s time. Front inns records that private properties in Africa in the 
time of Nerva (d. 98) were as large as the territory of cities. 

These great farms sometimes covered a whole county, and the owner 
exercised the functions of the former local administration in his private 
capacity. The government of the pogas and the government of the do¬ 
main b^me identical in the hands of the rich magnate. The legal form 
of government continued to exist in theory only, or actually was sup¬ 
planted. By the fifth century the Empire was reduced to a shell. Its once 
great and centralized sovereignty was dissipated and divided among a 
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a sw^nn of pow^fful private Landowners whn adtoinistered justice^ col¬ 
lected taxeSp kqit up the rc5ads (when they were kept up), and even 
made war as occasmn or whim demandedp much as they pleased. In a 
word^ feudalism reigned. 

Modern place-names in France still show evidences of this state of 
things in the fourth and fifth centuries. Aubigny derives its name from 
a Roman noble named Albino Sh and the germ of the town was the ag¬ 
glomerated population upon bis vast patrimonium in the fifth century, 
Solignac comes from one named Solemnis; Fleury from one nam^ 
Floras. These estates must have varied in extent. But even those then 
rated small would seem large to us today, and the *"great farms'' must 
have been huge. A wealthy writer of the fourth century descrilies a 
"^modest" patrimony which he possessed in southern France. In his eyes 
it was not large ■ yet it included 400 acres of grain, too of vineyard p 50 
of meadow and yoo of woodland. Such was the condition of the western 
Roman world when the Germans came into the Roman Empire. This 
was the prevailing state which the West Goths found in Spainp the East 
Goths in Italy^ the Vandials in Africa^ the Franiks in Gaul. How did 
their own form of land tenure and their own farming methods modify 
this order? How did Rome itifluence them? These are questions which 
are to be answered in another chapter. 

By the fifth centuryp when the Germans began to invade the EmpirCp 
the ev il of laud monopoly had become so great that practically the whole 
Empire was owned by a powerful landed aristocracy. The free farmer 
and the free artisan had almost vanished away. They were reduced to 
serfdom on the great patrimonieSp where they dwelt in huddled villages 
of wretched cottageSp often side by side with the '"quarters" of the slave 
class on the estate. The btter farn^d the original estate in gangs under 
an overseer. The serfs farmed the rest of the property, which had been 
acquired by steady foreclosure of mortgages upon the former free farms 
roundabout. In other wordSp the serf was a former free farmer, who 
^d lost the title to bis land, hut who was permitted still to remain upon 
it as a tenant, working it for the great landn^wner. But he was a tenant 
who never could recover his freedom. In the theory of the law his labor 
was the "rent"' exacted by the lord. The land had been his own once 
upon a time; now it was owned by the lord p who had become his master. 
He was '"bound to the glebtp" as the phrase went; for he was in the 
bondage of a perpetual debt upon which he was continually paying by his 
toil, but which he could never wholly dischargCp for the rent accumulated 
as fast as he worked it oflF, If he ran awav, the serf could be seiaed and 
brought hack for trying to evade a debt, 11 declared guilty, he might then 
Jose his freedom utterly, and be reduced to the status of a slave, for he 
had no property to levy upon, and his body might be sold in order to pay 
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tht fine. In such circumst^ces. the runaway serf was lucky if he got off 
with a hard beating. 

Often in desperation serfs, and even those who were actualty free, 
fied to the Germans, and even the Htins. In 44S an ambassador of the 
emperor Theodositis II who had been sent to Attilap encountered sueh a 
refugee in the country beyond the Danube. The report of their conversa¬ 
tion makes interesting reding: 

"*He considered his new life among the Huns better than his old 
life among the Romans. The condition of Roman subjects in time of 
peace is far more grievous than the evils of war, for the exaction of 
the taxes is very severe, and unprincipled men inflict injuries on others 
because the laws are practically not valid against all classes. A trans¬ 
gressor who is rich is not punished for his injustice^ while a poor man 
undergoes the legal penalty/' 

By the side of this we may put the testtmany of another writer^ just 
a century earlier, which points to the same thing: 

'The many are oppressed by the few. None but the strong is safe 
against these plundering brigands. The poor are desjKiiled. the widows 
sigh, the orphans are oppressed, until many of therup though bom of 
good families, flee to our enemies. They seek Roman humanity among 
the barbarians because they cannot bear barbarian humanity among the 
Romans."' 

Broadly^ at the inception of the fifth century, the whole of western 
Europe was controlled by a powerful landed aristocracy, possessed of 
huge patrimonies, sometimes compact, more frequently widely scattered* 
which were farmed hy a double class of laborerSp part slave, part serf. 
The displacements of population due to these processes were enortnous in 
the aggregate. The cities declined in population, owing to the decay of 
commerce and industry. Agriculture became the dominant, almost the 
sole* form of production. Wealth was represented by land, and by little 
else. As the cities decayedp a multitude of new communities arose in the 
country, composed of serfs and slaves, dwelling on the huge farms of 
the rich nfiagnates- The great patrimonies tended to become units of 
local government in the hands of a private proprietor^ thus effacing the 
legal authority. 

There probably never was a time, however, even in the worst days 
of later Rome, when the free or yeoman farmer utterly disappeared. In 
the immediate neighborhood of Rome there is no doubt that the small 
proprietors were early supplanted and it is equally certain that Campania 
and most of southern ltdy were changed into latifundia. But northern 
Italy partially escaped this change. It preserved a large proportion of 
small proprietors. The evil of the latifundia has been exaggerated by 
many historians. The sweeping generalizations of the past must be taken 
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with caution. The word r^/t/undiiijn is a rdatiire tenn. In Africa and 
parts of the East the institution existed before the Roman conquest. In 
certam countries ktifundia were formed without the expulsion of the 
peasantry and continued to exist in the Roman world side by side with 
others of a very different character, such as those of Latiuntp Etruria, 
and Campania. These latter are the ones which Roman writers have 
pajticularly deplored ^ but they did not perceive that there were other 
latifundia of different origin and charaaer. In Gaul, Africa, and other 
provinces, although the ktifundia played a great part, it is impossible to 
determine their extent with accuracy. There is ground to believe also 
that the latifundia of the provinces were very tltfferent in character from 
those of Italy: In some of the provinces, the great land-^jwiiers seem to 
have exacted revenues in service or in kind from the peasantry, like 
feudal nobles. In CauL for example, the Roman aristocracy displaced 
the old proprietorships in such a way that the farming class hardly per¬ 
ceived the change of masters. Probably similar conditions existed in 
certain parts of Italy, especially in the north rsuch without doubt were 
the of whom Pliny speaks who paid in kind and cultivated the 

land with their own tools. 

One finds various words in Roman historical and legal documents to 
describe a large landed property. The words are synon^Tns, but the 
meaning is not identicaL If the properties did not essentially differ in 
kind, economic and social conditions yet varied considerably upon them. 
A was a union of several properties or separate farms oiten 

widely Si^ttered, into a great estate; a single estate was known as a 
fundus; it contained but one collection of buildings with the land 
pertaining to them; a salfus was an area of pasture or wooded or un¬ 
cultivated land, in part of which a farm may or may uot have been 
included. In the former case it was often called a fundus; the word 
mV/n originally designated the country-house or manor-house of the 
proprietor; later it was also used to signify the whole estate. By the filth 
century the rural habitation regularly presented itself already under the 
triple aspect of the isolated farm or mansus, the dependent hamlet 
(thus), an<l the villa. The word vUia can be equally applied and really 
was appKed to each of these two latter aspects. A vtHa without land was 
called an ^difiduiu. The word virus was a flexible one ; in towns it 
meant a street, or a quarter t in the country a village; in very late usage 
it rarely indicated a great country house and thus became equivalent to 
viila. 

The emperor was by far the largest landed proprietor in the Roman 
Empire, and was possessed of estates in almost every province In the 
case of Egypt the whole country was imperial property. Some of these 
properties had reverted to the Empire with the fall of the Republic: the 
enormous heritage of the Julian house contributed others: Agrippa's vast 
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domains—he married Augustus" daughter Julia—to the emperor 
after his death. In ever>^ newly conquered region portions of territOTy 
were reser^^ed for the crown; confiscatioUp forfeiture, ajid escheat in- 
creased the number. In its entirety the imperial domains were known as 
res familmns^ or the fisc. Certain kinds of properties by their very nature 
pertained to the fisc, such as mines, quarrieSp salt springs^ immense 
tracts of forest. The imperial government kept its hand upon the im¬ 
portant natural resources of the Empire, But wheat lands, farm landsp 
olive orchards, vineyards, etc., in profusion and in almost every province 
were also comprised in the fisc. Tlie empress Livia owned four towns in 
Palestine, one of them being Ascalon. 

All 0! these domains were under the direction of th^ emperorp who 
had a separate administrative staff for their supervision. Some were 
managed directly, others were leased or farmed out on shares. It would 
be an error to regard the vast revenues arising from these properties ex¬ 
actly as a private income. They rather answered to appropriations in a 
modern monarchical state for the support of the royal family^ upkeep of 
the court, and support of the civil list. Part of the British sovereign's 
income is derived from the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, wliich is 
royal domain. Only vicious or prodigal emperors wasted the incomes of 
the imperial domains. The wastefulness of Caligula, Nero, and Vitellius 
in the first century accounts for the retrenchment and parsimony of 
Vespasian p at whose accession in 69 a.d. there is said to have been a 
deficit of forty millions. What Vespasian saved Domitian squandered 
again. Under the enlightened Antonine emperors of the second century 
the rnanagement of the imperial fisc was honest, efficient^ and profitable. 
Most of it wras once more wasted by Commodtis and Caracalla. From the 
inception of the third century until the end of imperial Rome the con¬ 
dition of the imperial fisc was always a precarious one. It siifferedp along 
with everything else* from deterioration and decay in the latter cen¬ 
turies. 

For the people dwelling on the imperial estates life was no whit 
different from life elsewhere. On a rustic domain the inhabitants were 
tenant or serf farmers; if the domain was a town or a city they were 
tradesmen and artisans. But they were not subject to tbe ordinary ad¬ 
ministrative officials or magistrates of the government, but to the em¬ 
peror's private manager , a pForuraioF or eouductor. 

In the Roman Empire as in modem states aJI important sources and 
forms of weatfh were subject to taxation. But in the case of the Later 
Empire the question of taxation becarne the paramount interest of the 
government. There were many reasons for this: the increasing cost of 
administration, rise of prices, decline of purchasing power and corrup¬ 
tion of the coinage, the escape of the rich from taxation by privilege or 
evasion which necessarily increased the burden on those who were not 
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SO successful. tdoniitpDlies and unfair competition^ consumption of capital 
and impossibility of saving* growing poverty of the masses^ indolence of 
the proletariat* decline of production owing to the increising discour¬ 
agement and ajathy of the producing classes, whether farmers, trades- 
meo^ or artisans, decay ol dvic spirit, political turmoil like revolts of 
upstart emperors in the provinces, sometimes culminating in the secession 
of many provinces for years together, peasant rebelhonSp brigandage, ex¬ 
pensive wars like those with Persia^ almost all of which were disastrous. 
Some of these factors were exceedingly complex, and it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish between those which were causal and those which were 
resultant. 

Antiquity had little perception of the nature or working oi economic 
and social forces, although it cannot be boasted that modern govern¬ 
ments have advanced far in these matters. But such economic terms as 
capital, credit, consumption^ vaJue^ distribution, value in use, value in 
exchange, cirquiationp inflation p indirect taxes, unearned increment, oc¬ 
cupational industries, and even the simple word industry* would have 
puzzled a Roman. Did the paucity of Latin to express what to us seem 
simple and familiar economic processes arise from the relative simplidtj^ 
of Roman life when contrasted with the present, or was it due to poverty^ 
of thought. econcHTiic imperceptton ? The word wcrcrj in classical Latin 
may mean wages, land rent, house rent, interest, a price ; it depends upon 
the context, Reditiis might mean either public or private revenue. Tacitus 
made an advance when he coined the phrase redtiHS pubiid to distinguish 
the former. 

It has already been intimated that the growing burden of taxes v^as a 
serious economic and social matter in the time of the later Roman Em- 
pire, we may say from 200 a.d. ; and something has been written con¬ 
cerning the taxes upon commerce and industry. It is incumbent now to 
consider the subject of Roman imperial taxation at some length, and 
especially the taxes upon land, since, as said, agriculture was the chief 
source of wealth in the Roman Empire. 

In the broad sense, two kinds of taxes are to be found ^ direct 
(tributa) and indirect (uccdffolia), though no Roman afhcial would 
have understood this distinction. The chief frifuifa were the poll tax im¬ 
posed upon all who had not Roman or Latin citizenship, and the land 
tax (tributum soft). In those provinces known as imperial because they 
were under the sole jurisdiction of the emperor, the land tax was a fixed 
quota of the yearly yield; in senatorial provinces it was a settled sum 
annually imposed on every community in the province (stipef^diuirt). 
The chief indirect taxes were the customs duties {porioria) and, from 
the third century forward, the rftryjflr^yrwm. These two kinds of taxes 
have been already explained. Less general indirect taxes were a 1 per cent 
tax on sales, a tax on emancipation of slaves, and a 5 per cent inher- 
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itance tax kvied only on Roman citizens. Many of these taxes were 
collected in the produce itsdf or the property taxed, if movable, although 
in the returns made by the collector these impositions were expressed in 
monetary terras. Even in Egypt this was the case^ where glass^ textiles, 
papyrus, etc., were collected and stored in government warehouses until 
disposed of. 

The Roman Empire also imposed upon its subjects the requirement to 
support certain public services without compensation. These were called 
mwftrro. The heaviest of these was upkeep by every province and 
municipality of the cursus or imperial post, which meant maintenance of 
horses both for courier and for draught purposes, riders^ grooms, stable- 
men, and the entertainment of traveling officials. Other compulsory ob¬ 
ligations w^ere the uuram cor^jiariinii, theoretically a voluntary, practi¬ 
cally a compulsory, contribution exacted of municipal officials every five 
years; the aumiu a similar tax imposed upon the senatorial 

order of the Empire, which really meant upon the great land-owning 
aristocracy. The senatorial class in the provinces had nothing to do 
with the Roman senate. Many of its members never went to Ronw. The 
title of senator by the fourth century had become a badge of social dig¬ 
nity, of aristocratic position; it was the outward symbol of great landed 
proprietorship. To sum up - the land tax was paid by the land-owning 
class; the taxes on commerce and industry, by the middle class: th^ 
capitation tax, by the lower masses of the people. But this wouldp after 
all, be a superficial aspect. For ultimately the burden of taxation got 
back to the body of the people. The landtkl class passed on the tax im¬ 
posed upon them to their tenantry in the form of increased rents or 
increased exactions from their serfs and slaves, Ihe merchant and 
manufacturer raised the prices of his wares to the consumer. 

it can hardly be denied that imperial Rome was unscientific and crude 
in the way in which it collected some taxes. For example, the value of a 
mine was estimated in terms of the number of miners employed. Sim¬ 
ilarly land was taxed according to its area ivithoul regard to natural 
fertility, ease or difficulty of working or location. 

The slow decline of the Roman Empire, which began in the third 
century and continued with little interruption until the end—the rea¬ 
sons and process of this decline will be considered farther on—more 
ajtd more pushed the question of taxation to the fore, l^ew kinds ot 
taxes were resorted to by the government to meet the chronic deficits 
in the treasury; the old kinds of taxes were spread more widely, as when 
Caracalla in 21S extended the capitation tax; the rate of taxation was 
steadily increased. 

The crisis in the third century brought things to a head. Certain of the 
better emperors of that century, like Aurelian and Frobus^ had unsuc¬ 
cessfully end^vored to make this or that reform. Permanent and thor- 
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ough reform did not come until the reigns of I>iocletkn {2a4-’305) and 
Const^tine ( 3 ^t~ 337 )t whose drastic administrative changes gave the 
Empire a longer lease of life. Diocletian extended the exaction of the 
tribute to Italy, which had hitherto always been exempted from it. Be¬ 
sides the economic justice in this measure, the act marks the passing of 
privilege and the prestige of the distinctly Roman and Latin aristoc¬ 
racy, whose elevated status had already been leveled down by Caracal la's 
widening of Roman citirenship, 

But the most important tax reform made by Diocletian was his revi¬ 
sion of the tax upon land. A new cadastral survey was made and a new 
method of assessment instituted. The unit of land taxation had always 
b«n the ivgerum (so named from the word for yoke and roughly the 
area of land which a yoke of oxen was able to plow in a day). The gov¬ 
ernment had formerly taxed land according to area and without distinc¬ 
tion as to differences in value. Diocletian created various classifications of 
jugcra, according as they differed in fertility, situaticm, and usage, as for 
instance orchards, vineyards, meadows. Moreover, he made the fifpcrMiH 
convertible for estimation into a fixed number of tattle or laborers. 
Thus the unit of labor (fa^nO. regarded as the equivalent of the 
jugcrurti, was set down to be one man or two women field hands. The 
great landed proprietors made a loud outcry against these changes Thi" 
IS easy to understand when we consider the enormous wealth of the pat’ 
nmomal aristocracy. But the scheme was intelligent, just, and, while Dio 
detian ruled, thorough. 

The rise in pnres or. to put it in other terms, the decline in the pur¬ 
ging power of money, began to be acutely felt about the time of 
Nero, Rome had for generations drawn to itself and monopolized the 
money which circulated in the Mediterranean. The millions won by ex- 

established the permanence of Roman methods 
of speculation and a triumphant usury. The prodigality of the rich 

IhVJfW f immense consumption of articles of luxury and 

the effect of this kind of commerce was that enormous quantities of the 

W and even to (^ma. Importation into the Empire was not balanced 
^a corresponding h^e production and, as a result, the balance of trade 
>^s dways against Rome. Neither the foodstuffs nor manufacturS^of 

The importations from India were beyond any comparison greater than 
the exportation of the Empire to India, and these 5 iaS Srthm ^ 
no^ a marked tendency to hoarding treasure. ’ 

The very great and of course absolutely unproductive consumption of 
the precious meta s_^by the Romans in the aSs of cour« 

Ae quantity of gold and silver. Moreover, the barbarSneSji<i 7 n S 
(romKr, „pcci^ly ™ th, R(.i„, .„d „|| 
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buried a large amount af geld and silver. The output of the mines could 
not fill the void after the middle of the third eentury. 

In the time of the Republic silver had been the ruling metal. The 
Early Empire coined the gold aurtnis^ with lesser silver coins: the 
driwnnj (pexuiy), of which ihere were 96 to the pounds and the 
sesf erf turn or sesiercf, which was equal to a quarter of the denarius in 
value. In the first and second centuries the silver penny was worth about 
18 cents. In the time of Alexander Severus (died ^35) it was hardly 
worth 7 centSp and was from 50 to 60 per cent alloy. Accordingly gold 
appreciated and prices rose^ as the money got worse- After :250, vi^hen 
copper coins and a mixture of copper, 1111^ and lead were current; the 
government required payment of taxes in gold or silver (£hrysar§yrum)^ 
although it sometimes paid its own expenses in depreciated currency. 

Diocletian's monetary reforms, in connection with his maximum law, 
restored the silver penny (denariW), introduced some new copper coins, 
and coined a new gold piece (aureus). The relation of silver to gold in 
300 A.o. seems to have been slightly over 14: i. It is one of the glories 
of Constantine that he attempted and partially succeeded in putting the 
currency of the Roman Empire upon a gold basis and reduced the rate 
of interest from as high as ^ per cent to 12)^^ But the reform was not 
permanent. The fiscal problems^ like its economic and social problems> 
proved insoluble. The whole civilization continued to lapse. 

The most famous and most popular economic reform made by Dio¬ 
cletian was his so-called Edict of Prices {301) which was not strictly 
sueb a measure, but a maximum law. The preamble of the act explicitly 
so declares: "We have determined to fix, not the price of these articlesi 
which would be unjust; but the amount w'hich in each case they will not 
be permitted to exceed."' Primarily the law was intended to protect the 
government against exorbitant charges for supplies. -'Through the 
avarice of monopolists the supplyIng of onr armies has become impos¬ 
sible, Prices have rrached four and even eight times their real value, 
complains the emperor. But the general effect of the act must have been 
to reduce extortion to others outside government circles. Indeed, the 
act lists many items, employments, and commodities, which could not 
have been of immediate administrative interest. The primary purpose 
of the edict was to prevent exorbitant increase In the price of food¬ 
stuffs and other necessities, such as clothing and shoes, by forestallers of 
grain, wool, and leather. Whether the edict applied, or was intended to 
^Pplyp tci tbe whole Empire is a disputed point. But historians are agreed 
that in practice it obtained only in the Greek and Oriental half of the 
Empire. 

It is impossible to say what the actual prices were in terms of modem 
currency, although there is reason to suspect that, for the fourth century 
(not in terms of today) prices still remained high. The only satisfactory 
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method of determining probable prices is by comparing various items in 
the edict with each other. A bushel of rye was worth more than three 
pairs of shoes; a pound of meat cost as much as many manufactured ar- 
licks which among us cost double or treble the price of a pound of mat. 
Such values indicate that food was high. Why? Because labor was lack¬ 
ing in the fields? or because productivity was declining^ whether on ac¬ 
count of diminishing feTtilit>^ or inefficient methcwds of tillage? Was 
servile farming Jess profitable tban free fanning? Had there been a drift 
for many years of the rural population into the townSp which would ac¬ 
count for lack of labor for the fields ? 1 f so+ how are we to explain the 
low wages of rural industry when compared with town industry ? By the 
competition of slavery and serfdom? It is easier to ask than to answer 
such questions. In comparison with the field hands, the edict shows that 
free workingmen in the towns were well paid. Evidently the tendency to 
sink to serfdom was greater among the p^samtry than among workmen 
in the towns. We are dealing with complex and elusive phenomena, 
partly economicp partly social^ partly political^ which interact in a per¬ 
plexing way. 

The prosperity in Diocletian^s reign, although even hostile con¬ 
temporaries like Lactantius admit it, was due more to administrative re¬ 
form and firm government than to economie irnprovement. The reforms 
them^lv^ were expensive, notably the orientalization of the court; 
the division of the Empire into four prefectures, each prefect having a 
court which fell short only of that of the emperor in magnificence; the 
increase in the number of officials both of the court and of the 
vincial administration. Beyond doubt the burden of taxation was In¬ 
creased under Diocletian, not diminished. 

From the time of Constantine the question of taxation became the 
pressing interest of both government and people. When this emperor 
established the sordida mNnrra and imposed a super-tributep the rush 
for immunity and exemption on the [art of the rich exceeded anyiJiing 
known before. The cha^ for church orders or for religious office amid 
many of the pagan religions became a scandal. It was successfulj for 
Constantine discovered that he had to purchase the favor of the richer 
class in order to gain their political support. ^'Very many rich are to be 
otind,. complained Salvian, a writer of the fourth century^ whose 
tributes the poor are compelled to bear, while in addition the rich make 
new exactions which the poor have to pay." 

Constantine preserved all the monopolies which had gradually been 
established from the time of Septimius Sevems (198-211) to Diocletian 
(284-305), A notable change in tax administration made by Cdn- 
stantine was the establishment of the indiclion. This was not a tax but 
a determination of the rate of taxation and a revaluation of the unit ot 
assessment 1 e. the jugcrum. It was first ordained in 313, Originally it 
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was intended Ihat valuations and assessments should nut be changed 
except every fifteen years. But in actuality the term was soon reduced to 
ten cst five or even three years. One may measure the importance of the 
tax issue in the fourth century when it is said that the indiction gave rise 
to an entirely new system of ehronol^;®^ which reckoned time according 
to fifteen^year periodsT denominated as first, second or third, etc., indie- 
tion^ an event being said to have happened in such and such a year of an 
indiction. This novel chronology survived the fall of the Roman Empire 
and was used by me<lieval historians until as late as the eleventh century.* 

The burden of taxes steadily increased through the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and ihh at a time when the Empire was becoming more and 
more impoverished. St. Basil compared the evil to a man '"overlckading 
with additional luggage some boatman managing a new boat in very' 
rough water, when all the while he o-ught to lighten the cargo and do his 
best to ease the craft/* Remission of tax arrearages and reduction of 
assessments in province after province had to be made. Constantine in 
311 remitted five years of arrears of taxes to the ^Eduans and reduced 
the assessment upon them for the future by one quarter. Julian in 356 
did something similar for Gaul, although precisely what was done is diffi¬ 
cult to determine owing to the obscure nature of the account which 
Ammianus Marcellinus. XVI, 5, 14^ has given of it, Valentinian I de¬ 
plored the burden of taxes his government was compelled to impose. In 
422 Honorius made a great remission of taxes in AfricsK where the 
country was half destroyed by the Donatist uprising and Mumidian in¬ 
vasion. 

Ever since the Punic wars an intimate relation had persisted in Rome 
between private fiscal and banking interests and politics. Neither repub¬ 
lican nor imperial Rome was different in this particular from modern 
states. III the recent book on C«sar by Georg Brandes we read: 


During the last two centuries of the rcptiblic+ its wealth exerted an in¬ 
creasing infiiaence both on legislation and private and public affatrs. In alt 
that liad to do with politics the financiers occupied a more and more im¬ 
portant place. Innumerable powerful companies were organized to carry on 
the business of the state, and these companies not only rivaled in impor¬ 
tance the political r but sometimes overshadowed diem. . . , Money was a 
powerful in Rome. Cicero often mentions stocks {partes}. . . . The cider 
Cato lent his money at extortionate rates to innumerable debtors. Bmtui 
lent money at forty^eight per cent and made five Senators starve to death 
when they could not r^ay him. Pompeius used his army and his authority 


»To find the indictiem. add 3 to the number of itw in the \^!gar -nd 
divide the sum hy 15. The remainder li the mdicti™t ff there is^rw remainder, 
the indict km is ij- Another way to delemiliie the nkticuon is to subtract 312 from 
the number of lhe year and divide by IS. This obsolete method u valuable for the 
historian but baffling to lhe layman, cspecjsdiy since the year according to this, 
reckoning, most be made TO begin on September t. and lermmale on August ji. 
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to force barsli bargains upon cities that were obliged to borrow money of 
him and that power to coLEect these loans and the iitiUioiis of iiiter- 
est he expected. 

The evil pradJee of the Republic of farming the of the provinces, 
the vicious custom of putting unscrupulous politicians and successful 
military commanders in as provincial governors, aggravated this relation 
between poiiticaJ and banking interest. 

The able emperors^ especially Augnsius^ Tiberius, Trajan, Hadrian, 
abolished these abuses and put the fiscal administradop upon an honest 
and efEcient basis. The relation between the government and the bankers 
still continued, but the operations of the banks were carefully supervised 
by the government, in Rome itself by the prefect of the city^ in the 
provinces by the local governor^ who was directly responsible either to 
the emperor or the senate^ according as his province was an imperial 
one or a senatorial one. The banks had to open their accounts {rctiones 
cdcrc) to inspectors and to submit proof of their operations. These 
books were of three sorts. The first was a day-book {^versaria} in 
which were recorded all daily receipts and expenditures. The second was 
a book of current accounts (/ibrr in which the credits and 

debits of every person or firm were manifest. The thirds and most 
important book, was the C&dejF acerpH fi txpensi^ in which every fiscal 
operation and investment was recorded, with the name of the'person 
interesled. 

The decadence of the Roman Empire is further strikingly manifest 
in the material and moral deterioration of the cities. It must be remem" 
bered, if the importance of this degeneration is to be fully appreciated, 
that the Roman Empire was organkally a vast fusion of municipalities 
or city-states. The municipta were as the cells in the human body, the 
smallest yet the most vital organisms. Local civic pride was far more in¬ 
tense in the Roman world than in ours- National sentiment did not 
exist. Racial feelings were not keen. The Empire, save as its madhinery 
touched the people locally, was an abstraction^ Patriotic feeling found 
expression in loyalty and devotion to one's city or town. 

Private gifts to towns and cities for public purposes made by rich 
citizens were common in the first and second centuries. Under Augustus 
a rich citizen of Atina left his fellow citizens a legacy of twelve thousand 
se^ertiL Some years later a citizen of Marseilles left all his property to 
the city. Pliny the Younger, who complained one time of not being a 
rich man* during his life gave his native town of Como six hundred 
thousand sesfertti, over $75,000. Five-sixths of this was devoted to a 
foundation for supplying food free to the poor, the rest for the es¬ 
tablishment of a public libra^. When he died he left by will half a mil¬ 
lion mote for the constnjctioii of baths and the relief of t^ie poor, he- 
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sides a life pension to ^ hundred freedmen. Another citizen left four 
hundred thousand to his birthplace. 

In the palmy times of the Empire distinguished citizens had vied with 
one another to acquire municipaJ office. Such were usually rich men who 
could afford to sustain the expenses of the office in providing public en¬ 
tertainment like games and the circus. The fact that the law made them 
liable for any deficiency in the revenue imposed upon the municipality 
hy the central govemment was not a deterrent. They felt sufficiently 
honored for such possible loss in the honor of the office. Indeed^ the 
word ‘^honor'' was a synon>mi for a public office. But in the third century 
the situation changed. Then we find the Latin word meaning a 

burdera, employed in the meaning of public office. This change first 
app^rs in the reign of Septimius Severus, who died in 211. But signs 
oE decay of the municipalities were apparent as far back as Trajan's 
reign (98-117), for we find a letter of that emperor to Pliny the 
Younger mendoning those who unwillingly are made decurions. How¬ 
ever^ the munkipia themselves were often responsible for the deficits,^ 
and not the exorbitant impositions of the govemment. For they fre* 
quently were extra^'agant in making public improvements^ building 
theatres, baths, etc. The bankmptcy of many municipalities became so 
serious that Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius appointed corrector&s to audit 
iheir books and put a check upon their extra\raganc€. Mismanagement 
sometimes brought about the abrogation of local liberties and the assim¬ 
ilation of town government with that of the province, a process of cen¬ 
tralization which, while it may have Ejeen regrettable, was unavoidable. 
Critics of this tendency would do well to keep in mind that here in the 
United States the growth of the power of the federal government is 
jiarily due to the corruption and incapacity of the state governments- 

The decurions, of course, when their private fortunes were jeopard¬ 
ized, naturally endeavored to save themselves from ruin by squeezing 
the local tradesmen and shopkeepers, with the result that burdensome 
taxation slowly depressed the middle class of the whole Empire, Some¬ 
times in order to make up the deficiency the government seized the 
communal lands of the municipality and sold them, usually to some 
neighboring rich landed proprietor whose descendants in course of time 
might become feudal lords of the town and all the territory round about. 
The emperor Julian distinguished himself by restoring confiscated mu¬ 
nicipal lands to the towns. In the fourth century municipal conditions 
reached such a pitch that the government compelled the welhto-do to be 
office holders and systematically consumed private wealth to balance its 
own budget. The office was made hereditary in rich families to this end. 
If a decurion fled, he was brought back and punished ; he was forbidden 
to l^ve the dty. 

The progress of public misery in coumry and town is revealed also 
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in in! 5 urre<rtions of peasantry in the provinces and the growth of piracy 
along the coasts. Provincial governors often could not wrestle with such 
problems. Many cities which had no walls hastily built them, while rich 
land-owners converted their villas in the country into walled or moated 
granges. Local military commanders or ambitious nobles capitalized this 
unrest, and in the third cenmry some provinces practically were in a 
state of secession from the Empire for years together, notably Gaul. 
The sjjeeches of the younger Posthumus, a son of one of these Gallic 
'*ryrant,s/" are illuminating for ihe economic and social grievances to 
which they give utterance. He declaims that the rich are getting richer* 
the poor poorer. He almost seems to foresee the great peasant revolt 
of the Bagaudae in 2S4. "Once we had law courts and judges/* he cri^, 
^‘Now the weak are oppressed. Woe to the rich. If life be not worth 
living for the poor^ beware lest they make it disastrous for you/^ There 
is much of demagogic appeal in these declamations, but the underlying 
truth of the comlitions he pictures is unmSstakahle. Diocletian crushed 
the revolt of the Elagaudre in the first year of his reign, and made heroic 
effort to grapple with the economic problems of the government. But he 
succeed only in arresting the progress of decline. He did not remedy 
the situation permanently. 

The only ways of escape for the curial class from the burden were 
either to climb up into the senatorial class or to enter the clergy'. We 
may be sure that the "conversion" of many of the upper middle class in 
the fourth century was due more to self-interest than to any religious 
conviction. Benefit of clergy was a profitable privilege^ But senatorial 
privilege was more coveted than clerical for the reason that the privilege 
W'as hereditary'. The brench historian Fustel de Coulanges has contended 
that more of the upper middle class escaped by climbing into senatorial 
rank than were depressed^ and that it was only the lower middle class 
which suffered social depression and impoverishment. 

There is much to support this argument. As the rich grew richer and 
the iioor poorer in the later Roman Empire tlie emperors more and more 
I^Tied U[x>n the rich. But the converse of this statement is also true' the 
rich more and more gained control of the goven™ent,i or else brame 
strong enough to set the government at naught. The emperors were 
always anxious to maintain the dignity of the senatorial order, and some¬ 
time curiously legislated to protect the prestige of this class. The 
anxiety of the upper middle class to attain senatorial rank proves that 
the privileges of the class must have been greater than its burdens, and 
we know, in fact, that it enjoyed very generous exemptions. These ex¬ 
emptions varied from time to time, and sometimes were curtailed i for 
example, after 3S7 the senatorial class was required to contribute to the 
repair of roads and bridges i billeting of troops, at first voluntary, little 
by little W'Ds extendetl save to the privileged few; the furnishing of con- 
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scripts p which was not at first ohligatory, in 375 was extended to the 
^enatotia] class. 

The exemptions of govemment functionaries were even greater. 
These officials at the same time were generally great landed propri- 
etors. The emperors displayed great vigilance in protecting them against 
revindications of the fisc and great interest in aiding them to pay taxes^ 
Senatorial proprietors were not subject to the exactions of the fisc. The 
owners of senatorial domains had in their personnel regular merchants 
w^ho, aided by the moneys the creditp and the names of thetr masters^ 
could utterly overwhelm with ruin the competition of ordinary licensed 
merchants. A novel of Justinian shows us that the private manufactures 
of the churchy of magistrates^ and of high senators ruined the regular 
industrial corporations because they were not required to pay taxes, 
Justinian abolished this abuse in Constantinoplcp but it probably cornin’ 
ued to exist elsewhere- 

Yet the senatorial class was not entirely exempt from taxation» in 
spite of the privileges it enjoyed. Constantine imposed two new kinds of 
taxes upon itp partly for the increase of revenue and partly, perhaps, in 
order to differentiate the senatorial dass. For social dignity may be con¬ 
ferred even by taxes. We find plenty o£ complaint from this class 
against the imperial policy* for example, Zosimus* reproach of Constan¬ 
tine in Book n. Chap. 38, But Obmpiodorus tells us that in the middle 
of the fifth century many of the Roman families had still immense an¬ 
nual revenues. The aristocracy, which owned the greatest part of the 
landp almost wholly disposed of the available capital in the EmpirCp and 
by the constant reduction of the number of the great families through 
alliances between families of the same dassp these immense fortunesp 
instead of being subdivided, were more and more united into the hands 
of the few. Among the great land-owning class the tendency was toward 
the formation of larger and fewer estates. The villa of the fifth century 
greatly differed from that of the firstp although not all historians have 
so perceived. 

The great domanial proprietors enjoyed an increasing wealth and an 
increasing independence of the government. In depriving the old Homan 
nobility of power* in reducing their ancient privilege of blood, the 
Roman Emperors augmented the advantages of wealth* and in the long 
run the possession of great fortunes turned the scale against the govern¬ 
ment. The rich seized political control and exercised it in a quasi-private 
and quasi ^public capacity. Even at the end of the second century we 
find provincial governors complaining of private usurpation. The pro¬ 
tection of the grandees even shielded criminals from pursuit# Oauditts 
Golhicus at the end of the third century labored to curtail the abuse of 
the practice of patronage. The curial sought the protection of the great 
to evade taxes; and the emperors unsuccessfully attempted to restrain 
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the process* It is at once pdful and ludicrous to see the growing decay 
of central authority* Theodosius I created a kind of ruraJ constabulary> 
the assert ores pads^ but in 409 Theodosius II had to suppress this police 
on account of its brigandage, and—a very important fact—entrusted 
local police duty to the great proprietors themselves. In other words* 
public administration had passed into private hands. In the TheodosLan 
Code judges were forbidden to hold court on private lands and when 
there were criminals subject to arrest, not the state official but the lord’s 
bailie made the arrest. Only when the lord refused did the imperial au¬ 
thority employ force. The state could not lay its hands upon a criminous 
slave save with the consent of the master. Majorian complained that 
many of the great domains were closed to tax collectors. Under the 
later Empire grand proprietors often protected fugitive slaves. St. 
Aupistine mentions a fundus as a unit practically independent. The ex^ 
ercise of public laiv as private right is abundantly evident in Justinian^s 
novels and the historical texts^ Seizure of the property of the weaker by 
the stronger was common. Private property had little security. ^Icn 
plundered the property ol those absent and that of widows and orphans 
with effrontery, A Roman prefect advised a friend of ihe opportunity 
to seize the property of a rich widow in her absence, at the same tiine 
that be himself compiaitied of the damage to his own property in 
Mauretania by the governor there. In Cappadocia armies of slaves in 
the service of the grandees pillaged the imperial domains. The small 
proprietor was at the mercy of the rich, as Salvtan shows on every page. 

1 he grand domains more and more grew into semi-states within the 
stater islets of local soveTcignt3i', to which the lower classes of country 
and town more and more gravitated in search of protection against 
brigandage, barbarian foray, or relief from the exactions of the fisc. 
From tyranny of all sorts small proprietors and colons in East and West 
sou^t protection (patTQcimum), that of a great land-owner or of a 
public official or of a military commander, or even of an official of the 
imperial domain. Patronage became an institution, Libanius the orator, 
m the fourth century, devoted a whole oration to the disastrous influence 
M this practice. Entire villages even entered into it, especially in Eg>^. 
The eff«l was to estop the imperial authority, to arrest the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and collection of taxes, and to bring the government to 
naught. In spite of imperial endeavors to restrain the spread of the prac¬ 
tice, it continued to flourish in both East and West. It is found in Asia 
Minor and in Spin, in Egypt and m Gaul. 

This engrossing of the small properties around them by the great 
land-owners, and the increase of the economic and political mwct of the 
propnet^ class owing to the spread of patronage, is the cardinal fea¬ 
ture in the transformation of the later Roman Empire. For these proc- 
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esses destroyed the integrity of the imperial government and profoundly 
altered the texture of society. 

These grand domains were economic entities as well as political 
entities. The serfs found upon the domain everything necessary for 
them. Every great domain, iike every large plantation in the South 
before the war^ had it& store. The legal texts and the inscriptions 
often mention taberntr and ncgotiaiores established upon die domains for 
the accommodation of the phbs fundi Each domain had its MMWi/ifid'p 
or market, exactly as if its community were a town. Already in PUny^s 
lime we find evidence that these markets of the grand proprietors were 
authDrized^ Two inscriptions from Roman Africa are particulary illu' 
ruinating in regard to these domanial markets. The first is the text of a 
Senatus Con 9 uiium de nundinis Beguvnsis of 138 a.P. w^hich 

authorizes the great land-owner Lucius Africanus to estahlish a market 
upon his lands for two days in each month, on the and and the 20th, 
The second inscription mentions a similar market established on her 
domain by a woman named Antonia. There are other mentions of pro¬ 
prietary markets elsewhere. As the was distinct politically and 

socially from the city and often oE vast extent, it frequently had its own 
church or churches, its own priests, and (in Africa) even its own bishop. 

These observations bring us to consideration of the economic and 
social condition of the vast mass of the rural peasantry living upon the 
great estates of the patrimonial aristocracy, in other words—excluding 
slaves—the origin, nature, and extension of the colonate. The word 
first appears in a.rescript of Constantine of the year 332. But 
the origin and development of this class in Roman society is of earlier 
date- The colonate had more than one source of origin. Any ail exclusive 
and inclusive theory is historically untenable. At least three sources may 
be distinguished; impoverished and depressed small free farmers; par¬ 
tially emancipated slaves, barbarian settlers in w^ste or unoccupied lands^ 
Some writers think that heavy taxation and the pressure of govern' 
ment was the cause of Its formallon. Others find the causes in the opera¬ 
tion of less specific and more elusive economic and social forces^ 

The cotoni were dependent ijeasantry who tilled soil pertaining to 
another and who paid rent in money. In service, or in produce^ Techni¬ 
cally they w^ere freemen {rn^^wwi). hut practically they were bound to 
the soil under obligation of debt which they were never able to lift. This 
obligation passed on to their heirs so that in this wise an hereditary 
servile class was developed. Such a man differed in historical origin and 
in status from the true Roman serf, who was a former slave whom his 
master had permitted to cultivate a plot of ground by himself, apart 
from the large tract, which was cultivated by the gang-labor of slaves. 

The Status of a colon in the Roman Empire was that of a man who 
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was technkally free before the kw^—that is, not a slave—but economic 
calty a bondman. If the land were sold he and his family went with the 
dtle to the new owncrj, for his obligation of debt was primarily to the 
land he lived on, not to the owner thereof. So long as he paid his rent 
by services, which were gradually fixed by convention, he could not Ise 
evicted from the estate, nor cotdd he or any member of his family l>e 
sold into slavery. In this particular the colon's condition was much su¬ 
perior to that of the slave, who was a mere chattel who could be soUl 
himself, or separated from hjs family by the sale of its members to 
another master. 

But although the legal status of the colonus and the slave was thus 
sharply distinguished, the social status of the two tended to blur together. 
Both were menial laborers under the domination of the same man, who 
was at once a master and a landlord, in the stiffest sense of that term. 
The cottages of the eotoni adjoined the hovels of the slaves" quarters. 
Their daily life and interests were similar. The son of a colonus in¬ 
herited his father's condition; the son of a slave inherited his father's 
condition. In course of time the cliiMreii of the two groups, as they 
grew up togetherj tended to interTnarr>\ So usual was this that hnally 
the law provided that the children of such a double union should follow 
the status of the mother; for example, if a colonus married a slave 
woman the chUdren were slave loo. The drastic legislation of Constan¬ 
tine's fiscal policy, whi^di permitted no man tc abandon the calling into 
which he had been bom, hardened the colonate into perpetual serfdom. 
As industrial work earlier, so now agricultu^ labor was made rigor¬ 
ously hereditary in the fourth century.® As time progresses we find 
whole villages of cohni {vici colonorum). 


The drift of the rural working population toward the towns until 
stopped by compulsory hereditability of the colonate, shrinking capital, 
eonfisealory taxation, competition of rich land-owners^ soil exhaustion, 
waste of natural resources (St. Ambrose in 3S7 looked ^"with pity on the 
wastes of the Apennines") ^ insecurity* brigandage, occasional forays of 


■G. Tr Laitttey. ‘TIk Origin of Property in Und,*^ Am^ric^n Hiitoirkai Re- 
VJli, 4JCL 'The new agricultural c«iditicKtis were belter met by Mrfdom 
than by slavery, . . . First the government, then the titles, then the church 
adopted the practice of lon^ leases, and rinally the emperor Zcfio made it lawful 
for prit'ate proprietors to do so also. In the sbeth J«;d seventh centuries the laoat 
usual form of rural ecoifeomy met vifith U the estate divided mto two parts, the 
nMTiis of ihc lord farmed by slaves and the rest farnied by dependent lenants in 
allotiT^nts, whether free or dependent. . . , Th j they b«an e assimiLatcd with 
eoloni. Anastasius ordained that the freeman wHi oecupfed the land of another 
autOfnatically became boittKl to the soil" 
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b^bariao^—all these forces operated by the third ceotui^ to create the 
problem of abancooed farms deserti) p a probtein which stirred the 
solicitude of the best emperors from that time forth, Ev^ as early as 
the reign of Hadrian (117-138) we find German settlers introduced to 
colonize these abandoned areas. Marcus Aurelius made large use of the 
system, '"He settled an infinite number of barbarians on Roman soil/^ 
his biographer records. The reforming emperors of the third century 
carried the method to the highest de^ee of development, notably Probus 
(276-S2), of whom it has been said that "*he Germanized the Roman 
provinces,"' He settled Vandals in EritaJnr Allemanni in Alsace. Gepids 
and Guthungi (Goths) in Moesia, Franks in Anjou and even in Pontus 
on the Black and a hundred thousand Basteirue, the last of the Celts 
left east of the Rhine, with their wives and children, in Thrace. His 
biographer wrote: "'For us the barbarians labor, for us they sow,"' One 
panegyrist of Constantine boasts; ‘The Frank cultivates our fields," and 
another declares: "The ChamaviaD and the Frisian plow for us,^* 

The economic intention in establishment of these German colonists is 
clearly expressed m a law of Theodosius 11 (441^ a^dO which recites 
that any land-owner may apply to the pnrfcaus pr<riorio for laborers 
from the lately conquered Scyxi. Zosimus also, a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury^ testifies to the same effect; "The native population had beconw so 
reduced in many of the pro vinos that the barbarians were settled there 
in their stead, so much so that even place-names have been changed,*' 
Thb last observation Is as interesting as it is true. 

In certain provinces of the East the abandonment of agriculture was 
caused by protracted and permanent drought. This was especially the 
case in Arabia (the province), in Palestine and Cyrenaica. 

Along with these formal attempts to promote redemption of aban¬ 
doned farms we find a great deal of ^'squatter occupation*'* The 
abandoned farm and squatter occupation raised a tiew point in Roman 
law, A fundamental principle of that law was the inviolability of private 
property. Yet in 193 the emperor Perltnax in a decree applying to the 
provinces of Arabia and Syria ordained that if a man undertook to cul¬ 
tivate an abandoned farm the property became his. If the former owner 
within two years wished to recover it. he had to reimburse the occupant 
for all improvements made. If the occupant had been In possession lor 
two years without protest from the owner, he acquired title to the prop¬ 
erty* Other rescripts, alter that of Pertinax in 193, are those of Valen- 
tinian 1 . Arcadius and Honorius. An interesting historical fact b that 
this new legislation reficcls Arabic customary practice from long be¬ 
fore Mohammed's time with reference to "dead" lands. Indeed, the 
constitution of Valentinian specifically says that It is intended for the 
maintenance of Arabk land custom among them. 

The simultaneous operation of these many adverse forces, and some- 
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tiitjfts their combmation, ^duailj wrought a diminutioii ol the popuk- 
tioji. The decline of population in Italy was noticeable even in the first 
century b.c In the provinces it appear$ under the Early Empire. The 
plague in i66 a.d and again in 251-53 especially affected the eastern 
half of the Einpire. In the fourth century the destitution of the Cam- 
pa|pia was pronounced, although the poi^ation may have migrated 
rather than perished. Even Egypt's population shrunk^ and if this coun¬ 
try p so exempt from drought and so densely populated, experienced 
diminnttonp what shall we think of the condition of other* less favored 
lands? A document preserved by Eusebius, the fourth century historian, 
indicates this reduction. In Alexandria, he says, the nurnber of persons 
fri3iin forty to eighty years of age inscribed on the register of the 
annona^ or charily distHbution bureau, was noi greater than the number 
of those between forty and seventy who had formerly received public 
doles. It is evident that the population of Alexandria was declining. 

Through devious paths and the analysis and consideration of many 
perplexing phenomena we are at Iasi brought face 10 face with the 
question: What were the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire? 

Many and excellent attempts have been made by historians to answer 
thU question. And yet in a very recent work we read: "The two greatest 
problems iti history* how to account for the rise of Rome and how to 
account for her fall, never have been, perhaps never will be, thoroughly 
solved.” A comparative study of the views and opinions of historians 
sifice Gibbon wrote is impressive; for there is wide disagreemenr Here is 
one of the best descriptions of the Roman Empire in its latter days 
wfiich I know. Yet how much remains inexplicable! 

The economical condition of ihe Roman Empire during the early ceii- 
lyiriei of the Chfistian era was for the most part one of intense strain. . . . 
Hardly any of the clemcnis of an unsound stale of society were absent, 
l^rgt tsrac!5 of caunlry g<3ne out of cnllivalion. The capital which 
should have rendered them productive was employed to a great extent not 
in agriculture but in luxtiiy. The absentee larKlIcids of the great estates 
wjist^ their substance in the enCDuragement of a debased art, in d^or- 
all ling largesses and in the vanishing parade of official rank. The smalEer 
kifid-fiwncrs were crushed by the weight of an unequal and oppressive 
taxation. \^'ealth tended to accumulate in fewer hands, and the lines which 
separated the poor from the rich became more and more sharply defined 
until the old disiirKtlon between citizen and foreigner, or citizen and freed- 
rh^i was merged in a new distinction between the upper classes and the 
lower classes. The rnuniclpalities vied with one another in the erection of 
the massTve buildings whose ruins survive not only to tell the traveler or 
historian of a departed greatnesSp but also to point the moral of ±e econo¬ 
mist as to the results of wasteful expenditure. In order to pay for them 
they sometimes ran heavily into debt; sometimes they endeavored to make 
the future pay for die present by borrowing at usurious interest; some- 
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times they debased the coin^e. So ^eat was the mSschtef that the emperors 
were often obliged to send contmissioivers with extraordinary powers to re¬ 
arrange initnicipal finances, and that at last they asserted the right of veto 
ypoo projected public works, and took the coinage into their own hands. 
Btit this action on the part of the emperors was palliative and not remedial 
It may have postponed but it did not avert the final decay. In the mean¬ 
time ^ in the age which preceded the final decay, the pressure of poverty 
was severely fell- There was not that kind of distress which Is caused by 
a great famine or a great pestilence^ but there was that lerrible teoiiioTi 
of The fibres of the social organism which many of us can see in our own 
society. There grew and multiplied a new class in Graco-Roman society^ 
the class of paupers.^ 

Categorical judgmenls and sweeping generalizatiotis in explanation of 
the deeJine of the Ronaan Empire are beside the mark and meaningless. 
Not merely are the phenomena complex. One is compelled often by the 
nature of the phenomena to use different weights and measures of estima¬ 
tion. Physical phenomena like the comiplion of the currency and the 
drain of ihe gold supply to India are very different from moral, eco¬ 
nomic, and social phenomena^ which by their nature are Impalpable and 
intangible forces. Then also one must distinguish between causes and 
symptoms. It is often impossible to determine in a given phenomenon 
whether we are dealing with a cause or an effect. Effects themselves 
create new conditions and causes. It is easy to make broad statements^ 
as that the primary cause was political or economic or social or moral; or 
even to be more specific and to say that the chief cause is to be found in 
militarism, or administrative corruption, or the burden of the fisc, or 
decline of agriculture, or slavery\ or increasing poverty of the masses 
and increasing wealth of the domanial aristocracy, or shrinkage of 
capital, or the growth of patronage, or loss of civic spirit, or immorality, 
or luxury, or race mixture—the breakdown of the rugged Roman stock 
and the increasing proportion of men of slave and servile ancestry—or 
the penetration of oriental influences which revolutionlicd the Roman 
spirit. But if one reflects, every one of these alleged causes Itself was due 
to other and precedent causes or ccmdiltons. Was depopulation a cause, 
or a result? Mas poverty a cause, or a result? Sir Henry Maine has 
declared that "'there can be no greater delusion than that the Roman 
Empire was pauperized by over-taxation/" Was the decay of the munl- 
cipia and the curial classes a cause, or a result? Sir Gilbert Murray has 
said that the ancient world declined because of “loss of nerve/* But 
whRt is meant by such a phrase? And why did ancient society lose its 
nerve? Did agrioilture decline because of soil exhaustion? or because 
of over-taxation of the farming dass and diminishing capital ? or because 
of the engrossment of land by the patrimonial aristocracy and the re- 

'Hatch, of ihr Early Ckrtidan Churchri, 33 , 
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ducdon o£ fanning population to serfdom? or because of rural 
insecurity and brigandage? Otto S«ck affirms that the primary cause is 
to be found in the 'V\usroiiung der Besten/' the deslniction of the best. 
In this opinion he reflects Ernest RenaUp who was induied to regard the 
history of Judea, Greece, and Rome as exemplifying a Law of history ac¬ 
cording to which nations and civili^tions are weakened and exhausted 
by the services which they render to humanity; that they die that a new 
civilization may be bom. But if this proposition is true^ then the stir- 
vival of the fittest is not a law of history, whatever it may be of biology* 
Or b it that human stock is like fruit trees, in which the best kind tend 
to grow barren after several generations? 

We may safely discard the judgments of Christian moralists from St. 
Jerome to Mr* Hodgkin, that paganism and immorality were the primary 
factors in the decline of the Roman world. To say that ancient civilisa¬ 
tion lapsed because it was the wiU of God is puerile and futile. The same 
may be said of the alleged influence of slavery. In similar wise we may 
eluninate such alleged causes as militansm;r tyrannyj the German in- 
vasions. But whatever the cause or causes, the decline of the Roman 
Empire was a great tragedy. 

Coulanges, and many other French writers with him, find the pri¬ 
mary Cause in the ascendancy of the great landed aristocracy. It is 
ar^ed that by increasing the number of senators, by enlarging their 
privileges, and by instituting minute social distinedons among the upper 
classes, the emperors created a society profoundly aristocratic in spirit. 
The ^rden of carrying this huge aristocracy broke down the middle 
class in the towns and the small farmers of the country. The result ivas 
that we find corporations of workingmen chained to their tasks and the 
n^ss of the agricultural p^ulation bound to the glebe. Roman society 
did not know that class which, in modern states, has given birth to com¬ 
merce, industry^ and the Liberal professions^—the only factors which 
could have been a counterpoise to the weight of a great landed aristoc¬ 
racy* 

Italian historian Ferrero finds the prime cause in the action of 
Septimius Severus when he made the army superior to the senato as a 
political power, Simkhoviich finds the decay of ancient civilization in 
economic reasons, which in their turn were primarily caused by sdl 
^haustlon. Ellsworth Huntington finds the primary cause in diminish¬ 
ing returns of agriculture due to a process of progressive desiccation in 
the ancient world. Professor RostovtzefF believes that this thesis of soil 
exhaustion is "'completely wrong."' and points out that .. it is not true of 
Egypt nor of many, if not most, of the other provinces.” To him the de- 
cay of ^culture is a symptom, not a cause. To M. Rostovtzeff, whose 
The Empire: Social a»d Erojicwip'r Development (1926) is the 

latest utterance on this subject, the primary cause of the decline of the 
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Roman Empire seems to have been the excessive fiscality of the govern¬ 
ment, 

I thank that the graduaJ decay of Uie vital forces of the Empire may be 
explained by , , , the supremacy of the interests of the State over those 
of the population, , , . which had to a large extent uuderniined the pros- 
lierity of the Oriental monarchies and of the Greek city-states^ and which 
was the chief cause of the weakness of the Hellenistic monarchies, tlie im¬ 
mediate predecessors of the Roman Empire, As soon as this supremacy 
became decided and succeeded in subordinating the interests of individuals 
and of social groups, it was bound to act as a depressing influence on the 
masses, and to cause them to lose all interest in their work. Bui the pres¬ 
sure of the State on Uie people was never so heavily felt as under the 
Roman Empire- Tlie acute consciousness of it had become the most marked 
feature of social and economic life as early as the second century- a.u,^ 
and it steadily increased thereafter . , , The Romans , + . found it cheaper 
and more convenlenl to reduce the number of salaried officials and to in^ 
crease the number of those who were required to give their services to the 
State without remuneralion, thus introducing a sort of compulsory work 
for ihe higher and richer classes ... In the first half of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. tlae sysiflin was already fully developed and almost all oSieial 
posts in Egy^pt iverc "liturgies" + * . In the financial administration tins 
meant responsibility for loss suiTered by the stale. If a lax was not paid 
and the payment could not be exacted from the tax-payerp the official was 
forced to pay. If he was unable to do so, hi3 property was confiscated and 
sold. 

In fine, the liturgical system, or the exaction of compubory work bv 
the go%'crnment without compensationp combined with ^'the practice of 
imposing on those who did the state's work the liability for the state's 
losacsp” was the evil source whence almost all other evils issued, the 
most important of which was—If I rEid his ibotight aright—the de¬ 
struction of the middle dass^ and with it that of commerce and Industry, 
llie Roman Empire l>ecame the symbol of oppression and in destroying 
its subjects destroyed itself. 

And still one may be skeptical. The Byzantine Empire ihrougbout its 
long history was an oppressive and avaricious statep seemingly as much 
as the l^ter Roman Empire. Vet it endured for a thousand years and 
when it perished In 1453 it was not of internal distress but of outside 
violence. W'hat are we to think? Why did the Roman Empire pass away? 
To this question Clio vouchsafes no clear answer^ 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHt/RCK JN THE ROMAN EMPIRE ANtJ 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES^ 

The study of the comparative history of r#;ligions in the nineteenth 
century revealed an historical truth unseen by previous scholars ■ namely, 
that all great religions have owed their e^^tablishment more to social 
reasons and economic conditions than to theology. The spread ot 
Buddhism vi^as not due to the popularity of its doctrine of JiErtrana^ but 
to the abolition of caste. WTiile the aristocratic and cultivated upper 
classes of Hinduism despised and rejected it, Buddhism got a following 
among the lowly and the outcast. Much the same principle accounts lor 
the spread of early Christianity. No field of history has yielded a greater 
harvest of new information and new understanding to modem methods 
of economic and social interpretation than has that of the history' ol 
the Early Church. The facts of Church history do not differ in kind from 
the facts of secular history. Existing forces of society have operated in 
the history' of the Church as in other fields of history. The rise and 
spread and influence of Christianity cannot be understood without an 
understanding of the economic and social conditions and ideaU which 
prevailed in the Roman world in the first four centuries of our era. 
Early Christianity was a religion of towns and cities; it was urban* not 
rural. It spread from city to city* from province to province, along the 
highways of trade and commerce by land and by sea, "^Christianity had 
fitted itself into the town life which formed the characteristic feature 
in the organization of ^ety in all countries comprised within the area 
of Roman administration/' ^ 

The transition of Christianity from a religion of a rural Galilean 
peasantry, as it was in the time of Jesus, to what it became in Pauline 
times is sharply marked in the New Testament. ViueyardSp olive 
orchards, fig trees, the harvest, the animals of the fields, the birds of 
the air* the wind, a red sunset, afforded Jesus familiar illustrations. But 
Paul's figures of speech are of the rity, the market-place, the camp. One 
has merely to follow the itinerary of Paulas travels to discover this impor¬ 
tant fact. It was '"in Antioch that they were first called Christians/' Al¬ 
most all the Pauline epistles ivere written to urban congregations: to the 
Ephesians, Thessalonians, Corinthians, Romans. The ^"seven churches'" 
mentioned in Revelation were all in cities of Asia Minor. In the second 

* A. J. AfacDoFiald, LanfranCt. loo. 
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century when Christianity began to spread into Africa, Spain* and Gaul, 
it was in Carthage, Cadiz^ Lyons that the first Christian commiiiiitjes 
were lound; and the first Christians were small artisanSp craftsmen, 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, whether converted Jews or gentile proselyteSp 
dwelling in the ^'quarters'* of the great cities where eveiy^ craft had its 
special street. Paul himself was a tent-maker from Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
city so famous for its manufacture of canvas that the Latin word for 
canvas was dtUiumi when in Corinth he dwelt m the house of Aquila 
"because he was of the same craft/' 

Sir Gilbert Murray in a remarkable book has pointed out this urban 
nature of early Christianity. He has written: 

It always appears to me tbat+ historically speaking, the character of 
Christianity in these early centuries is to be sought not so much in the 
doctrines which it professed^ nearly all of which had their roots and their 
dose parallels in cider Hellenistic cr Hebrew thought, but in the organic 
zaiion on which it rested. For my own part, when I try to undemand 
Christianity as a mass of doctrines, GnosriCf Trinitarian, Monophyslte, 
Arlan and the rest, I get no further. When I try to realize it as a sort of 
semi-secret society for mutual help with a mystical felLgious basis, resting 
first on the proletariates of Antio€:h and the great commercial and manu¬ 
facturing towns of the Levant, then spreading by instinctive sympathy to 
similar classes In Rome and the West, and rising in influence, like certain 
other mystical cults, by the special appeal it made to women, the various 
historic^ puzzles begin to fall into place.* 

To the toiling, sweating masses of the ancient lowly, slave or free¬ 
men, dwelling in the densely populated quarters of the great cities, whose 
margin of living was a narrow one, whose^ hours of labor were long^ 
whose wages were low, whose conditions of livelihood were hard and 
often brutal, the social gospel of brotherly love ^'to provoke unto love 
and to good works,"' the economic justice in the leaching that the laborer 
was worthy of his hire, made a potent appeal. 

Sometimes, however, the teachings of Oiristianity roused the resent¬ 
ment of the working classes, noUbly in cases in which tradesmen were 
liable to suffer business loss. Time and again it will be found, in times 
when religious issues are paramount^ that motives of economic self- 
irilerest are actually the primary^ cause of intolerance. Men are intolerant 
of doctrines which prejudice their interestt but they do not attack them 
on these grounds. Demetrius the silversmith at Ephesus roused his fel¬ 
low craftsmen to riot against Paul. The great temple of Diana there was 
one of the wonders of the ancient world and a shrine of pilgrimage unto 
lens of thousands from almost every country of the East. The popula¬ 
tion of the city and the villages in the plain roundabout lived in large 

fl/ Grtfk ITO- 
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meastire upon these tourists and pilg^ms and the Hanomy of the 
temple. Crest stock farms were devoted to the raising of cattle and 
sheep for the altars; leather work, woolen goods, tanning, dyeing, weav’ 
ing were important industries. Within the city were workers in marble, 
terra cotta and mosaic, together with ‘“workmen of life occupation,” gold 
and silver smiths who made a living by manufacturing figurines of the 
goddess which were sold for souvenirs to the pilgrims. These industrial 
groups resented Paul's preaching "that they be no gods which are made 
with hands ’ not only on account of their religious prejudice, but because 
of economic self-interest, Demetrius touched that interest on the quick 
when be cried out that this our craft is in danger to be set at nought.” 
In the trial of the Christians in Bithynia in J13 before Pliny the 
Younger, one of the local complaints made against them was the falling 
off in the sales of fodder lor the cattle which were awaiting sacrifice, 
which suggests that the original complaint was made by stockraisers of 
the neightorhood. In this case in Bithynia w'e have a remarkable ec- 
ample of how history sometimes repeats itself, "For the first person who 
publicly attacked Socrates, Aristophanes the comedian, was the mouth- 
pi^ of the rur^ classes of Attica. Socrates was the victim ot commercial 
priests and of those who are now called 'agrarians.' " * 

On the other hand, the injunctions of Christianity sometimes entailed 
economic hardship. The question of one's occupation often became a 
crooal matter. The pagan temples furnished employment for thousands 
of workm^, carpenters, tile and marble workers, slaters, mosaic makers, 
brass-workers, gold and silver smiths, painters and decorators, all of 
which crafts were closed to conscientious Christians; yet some of those 
who pro^ssed Christianity were manufacturers of idols and sacred 
tnnkets. Tertullian complained that some such actually were elected to 
church office, who sheltered themselves behind the Pauline teat, “Let 
every man abide in the calling wherein he was called." and argued that 
Moses ^de a brazen serpent in the wilderness, The interdiction of so 
r^y of the arts to Christians undoubtedly was an influential factor in 

centuries of the Roman Empire. 

All civil and military offices were practically barred to Christians, For 

V. ^ attend and even participate in spectacles, 

c^brations, fetes which were repugnant to the teachings of Christianity. 

!kL gladiatorial 

combats m the arena, they farmed out the supply of animals for sacrifice 

m the temples, they su^rvised temple Tevenues. By the third centurv 
^^tiatis were to found in every line of life, in every class of 
^lety, yet unless tfey compromised with the world—as they did— 
they might not only find it hard to make a living, but also incur popular 

res^nltnent for th'tir aJoofness and “unsocial^* ways, 

* RcinacK Or^hfus, QQ. 
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From reinole times, in the empires of the ancient Orient, the lower 
working classes in the great cities had been wont to form associations of 
kindred crafts. From Eg^pt and S>ria these organizations spread all 
over the Greek and Roman world. Usually these lodges were of an 
eleemosynary nature, benefit and burial societies (coUegia t^nuiorum) 
whose meml^rs paid monthly dues into a common fund; they had iheir 
own place of meeting, a ritualistic and quasi-religious form of initiation 
and their own social recreations. After the conspiracy of Catiline the 
Roman government grew alarmed over these collegia and endeavored to 
suppress all secret associations for fear they might become centres of 
dissidence or conspiracy. Trajan ordered the dissolution of a private 
fire-fighting company in Bithjmia, But the associative impulse was too 
strong to be repressed, and the government at least freely permitted 
the existence of burial associations. These collegia played a not uniniT 
portant part in the organization and spread of early Christianity; for 
since the first Christians themselves were drawn from the lower in¬ 
dustrial stratum of Homan sccietv', the collegia often became the hei 
of early church organization. The lodge sometimes was the place of 
meeting w^hen all its members had become Christian, The religious rites 
of the collegia influenced early Christian worship, and were one of the 
means by which the pagan cults modified Christianity. 

The earliest form of Christian property ownership was that of pos¬ 
sessing a eemeter)'. In Roman law the tombs of the dead everywhere and 
of every' class were rigorously protecteth Even victims of the persecu¬ 
tions were not denied burial. As rites for the dead were universal, the 
chapel in the cemetery often became the place of w^orship of a local group 
of Christians, In times of persecution the cemeteries were often the 
first places attacked by the mob. But on the other hand, Roman reverence 
for property rights and for the abode of the dead was so great that in 
spite of the fact that their religion was illegal, the rights of the Chris¬ 
tians to cemetery property were sustained. Thus Alexander Sever us 
(died 235) refused to allow a tavern-keeper to destroy a Christian burial 
ground in order to build an inn there. Such property, of course, wa^ 
technically not church property, but the property of a collegium or of the 
bishop as a private citizen, though it answered for that purpose. Until 
Constantine’s time there w-as no such thing as church property in a de 
jure sense, but only dc fuctQ^ The Edict of Milan in 313 for the first 
time legally created church property and admitted a new categoTy of 
property, foundational or institutional property, into Roman law. Even 
then the right to own property was at first limited to churches and 
cemeteries and other structures used for worship or similar purposes. 
It was not until 321 that the law granted Christian churches the right 
to receive property given or bequeathed for endowment. 

The widely spread idea that the early Christians lived a troglodyte 
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life, hidden away in cellars, underground galleries, catacumbs, is a 
romantic and fantastic hallucination. They mixed and cotnmingled with 
the world like other men, "living in comiany with the btter similar in 
respect to foods, dress, surroundings, and appliances, irequeming the 
same forum, market, baths, docks, fairs, etc. We cannot doubt that the 
sliDp people or trader who was converted did not as a rule alter the out- 
ward appearance of his life. People might converse with him in the street 
or in the forum and observe no reason to suspect him of Christiantty," 

There can be no doubt that, contrasted with the established order of 
things economic and social in the Roman world, the teachings of early 
Christianity were intensely radical, and if applied would have been suIj- 
versive of the most stable things in ancient civilization. But, however 
radical the economic and social ideas which the Early Church cherished, 
it never attempted to carry them out in practice. It confined its operation 
to actual conditions. The gospel of love and charity found expression in 
alms, relieving the distress of widows, orphans, the sick, infirm, dis¬ 
abled ^ ministering to Christian prisoners in quarries and mines whither 
they were sent in the third century, ransoming captives made by the 
raids of the Moors in Africa, giving relief in time of calamity, support¬ 
ing teachers, caring for those Christians who were journeying, for the 
duty of hospitality was enjoined. In these social services the labors of 
the early Chrislians were beneficent. Yet the Church did little toward 
betterment of conditions outside its own sphere. It condemned many 
activities of the business world on religious grounds solely, hut in spite 
of criticism and condemnation it failed to suggest a constructive ameli¬ 
oration, In some respects 

the Christian communities tended to intensiiy the evils which they cured. 
In the ordinary course of society orphan girb would have married, and 
many widovirs would have found themselves a second home. But there grew 
up in the Christian communities a tendency, which many of the great preach¬ 
ers fostered^ towards perpetual virginity and perpetual widowhood. To 
marry was Indeed not a sin, but it was a confession of weakness: to marry 
a second time was almost to lapse from grace. The number of virgins and 
widows for whom the Church had to provide consequently multiplied In 
an Increasing ratio.^ 

Tt is a mistake to think that the Early Church initiated any movement 
of a revolutionary social nature, or even of a thoroughgoing reforming 
nature. In the most critical i^riod of ancient civilization the Church 
accepted things as they were In principle and in practice. It may have 
endeavored to relieve incidental eases of hardship among the skve class; 
it never denied the validity of slavery as an institution. It offered con- 

* Hatch, Ore^anbau&n of the Early Chrijttm Churches, p. 47. 
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solation to (he slave* material and moral; it accepted slaver>' as a matter 
of course. The oft-quoted words of Lactantius. “Among us there is no 
difference between masters and slaves; there is no reason why we call 
them by the name of brothers except that we believe them to be equal 
with us," ate either rhetorical gesture or mere doctrinairism. The Church 
never challenged the justice of the relation of master and servant. It 
did far less than is usually believed in regard to the contempt of the 
ancient world for labor. It did not assert the “dignity of labor,” as is 
often said; what it enjoined was the duty of honest labor and that the 
laborer was worthy of his hire. The great period of the Church as a 
social agency was the Middle Ages, not the early period. 

Those historians who have r^arded the early church as the advocate 
and practitioner of a grandiose humanitarian and social-econontic pro¬ 
gram calculated to make a new and better society on earth, have been led 
away by romantic sentiment or pious cmotionaiisiii. Moreover, they 
ignore the great and similar influence of much of pagan thought, notably 
that of the Stoics, in ameliorating some of the grosser social abuses of 
the age. It was Stoicism, not Christianity, which refined the Roman law 
in the third century and moderated some of its most inhumane features. 
Stoicism again taught the value of human life, no matter,what the class 
to which one might Ijelong, and inculcated the dignity and duty of 
Roman citizenship. Stoicism was more universal in its aspect of human¬ 
ity than early Christianity. It is true that it appealed to the upper classes 
and not to the lower. But that was because it was a gospel of reason and 
not one of emotion and feeling. And it did not make that appeal to 
class consciousness and class antagonism which Christianity invoked, 
Stoicism as much as Christianity enjoined the duty of honest labor and 
honest remuneration for labor done, It did not practise an active, ma¬ 
terial, outward charity, like Christianity. But it did cultivate an inward, 
spiritual, and intellectual charity which Christianity did not lurbof. 
Stoicism was not intolerant; Christianity was. Stoicism never ridiculed; 
Christianity did. Stoicism taught love of all humanity; the love of the 
early Christians was for and among themselves only. Judged by any 
standard, Stoicism was high, noble, civilized, enlightened, and some of its 
teachings are still vivid and helpful in the forward groping of the race. 
No thinking person fails to have reverence for Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. 

In not a few respects Christianity was a new reflection of that pes¬ 
simism which pervaded the ancient world in the centuries immediately 
before and immediately after the loginning of the Christian era^ It 
adopted, but transformed in so adopting them, many of the characteristic 
sentiments of Greek and Roman philosophic pessimism, as contempt of 
human nature and distrust of reason, the leaching that search for eanhiy 
happiness was futile; and followed up these teachings by cultivating 
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certain practices like aKeticism^ mortificationp and celibacy* To such 
votaries it was well to suffer evil that good might come, life was travail, 
the vanity and injustice of things the mark of reality and the evidence-of 
a superior justtetp despair a sort of new tau^ for hope beyond. Ancient 
pessimism through Christianity ended by being converted into its con¬ 
trary. 

An important question in the histoiy of the Ant^N'icene Cliurcli^ that 
is to say of Christianity' before the time of Cofislantinep i$ its vertical 
expansion from the stave and lower in dust rial classes upward into the 
ranks of the well-to-do and the rich aristocracy of the Roman Empire, 
For the first two centuries of the Christian era the converts were almost 
wholly from among the humbler folkp staves> freedmen^ artisans* trades¬ 
men. St. Paul described these aptly: ''Not many wise men after the 
fte&hj not many mighty^ not many noble.'' The conversion of a rich man 
or one of high social position always was made an ohject of special grat- 
ulalion by the patristic writers- A case in point is that of Marcionp. a 
rich ship-owner of Pontus. 

It was not until the very end of the second century that Chrislianity 
l^an to make a rapid advance among the upper classes of Roman so¬ 
ciety. an advance stilly sustained in the third in spite of the fact that 
the general persecutions then began. Pope Cornelius, who perished in the 
Valerian persecution in 253* belonged to the famous Cornelian ^ens^ 
one of the oldest Roman famtltcs. The edict of Valerian shows the 
higher social and richer element which had hy this time embraced 
Christianity hy ihc penalties imposed of forfeiture of property. social 
degradationp exile- Naturally the eastern half of the Mediterranean 
World w'as more Christian than the western part. The Christians were 
most numerous in Syria and Asia Minor. In Pontus whole villages went 
over to Christianity, But Greece long remained obdurately pagan. Ter- 
tulliaDp waiting about 2(^ a.d., claimed that one-tenth of the population 
of Carthage was Christian. In Italy in the middle of the third century 
there were sixty organized parishes. The church in Rome in 251 had 46 
priests, 7 deacons. 42 acolytes* 52 readerSp and supported 1500 widows 
and orphans: hence there were perhaps from 30,000 to 40^000 Christians 
in Rome. The number of slaves and freedmen among these was very 
great. 

The financi^ power of the church in Rome in the third century was 
an important factor in the development of the papal authority. 

Considering the active intercourse between the various churchM and 
tbe metropolis [Rpme] * it was of the utmost importance to all* especially so 
long as they requirccl financial aid, to be in connection with that of Rome* 
to receive sup^rt from her, to know she would eniertain traveling brethren 
and to have the ^wer of recommending prfsoners and those pining in the 
nunes to her influential intervention. . * . No community in the empire 
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could TOgmrd with indtEference its relations!] ip to Ihc great Roman 
Churcti. . . + Even far distant congregations . . . were bound , . . to tbc 
Ronian L'liurcb tbrough financial support,* 

Many attempts have been made by historians to estismle the number 
ol Qiristiatis in the Roman Empiren espcdally in the third and fourth 
centuries, when Christianity tk^n to be a power. But paucity of 
evidence makes such estimates little more than conjectures. Gibbon 
estimated the population of the Empire in 550 A.n. to have been lao 
mlittonsp with 6 minion Christians, or one-twenlieth. Both these figures 
are certainly too high, Schultze for the same date computed 100 millions 
for the Empire, one-tenth of whom were Christians, Harnackp in his 
ilflsnov and E-vpansion of C/jmfifliiiVyp recognizes the limitations of the 
evidence and refrains from generalization. '"It w'as during the fifty 
or sixty years previous to IMoclctian's persecution (303 he says, 

"'that the first notable expansion of the Church took place.” By an 
analysis of the evidence at command he distinguishes four classes of 
provinces or districts, (i) those in which Christiajiily numbered 
nearly one-half of the population, and representedp at the opening 
of the fourth ccnlur>', the most widely spread religion' {2} those in 
which Christianity formed a very material portion of the population, in¬ 
fluencing the leading classes; {3) those in w^hich Christianity was 
sparsely scattered , (4) those in which the spread of Christianity was ex¬ 
tremely weak. 

The relative weight of the various causes which account for the 
rapid expansion and ultimate triumph of Christianity eludes deter¬ 
mination, But economic and social forces were potent among these 
factors. Again to quote Harnack: 

It baffles us to determine the relative amount of impetus exerted by each 
of the forces which characterized Christianity: to ascerlain, how 

much was due to its spiritual inoftotbeisnip to its preaching of Jesus Christ, 
to its hope of immortality, to its active charity and system of social aid, to 
its discipline and organization, to its syncretiglic capacity and contour, or 
to the skill which it developed in the third century for surpassing the fas- 
cEnaiions of any superstition whatsoever,* 

Tt may have been that the comparative increase or decrease of the birth¬ 
rate in the respective pagan and Christian population was an important 
determinant. For the pagans practised infantidde, while the exposure 
of infants was prohibited to Christians- 

The Church came through the last great persecution under Diocletian 
stronger than before. The very failure of the imperial government was 
a triumph for the Church, Vet morally the church had suffered im- 

* Hariueh, Hisiary 0/ Da^ma, H, tSft 

^ Wl,. II, 
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pairment. M^any of the bravest and best spirits had perished. Too many 
of the stirvivors were of ihat iriargirial class of mm too weak to 1 >g 
brave* too disposed to sacrifice principle to jwlicy, who compromisetl 
and even relapsed in order to save their lives and t'heir property, 

Tm years later m 313 Constantine, in the Edict of Mitan, g^ranted 
religions toleration. Christianity became a religio licita. Christian per¬ 
sons and Christian property were protected by law* But the triumph 
of the Church in the fourth century' was one of the dearest bought 
victories in the history of humanity. With Constantine the governing 
closes, the rich, the worldly came into the fold in numbers ^ bringing 
w^ith them iheir normal moral qualities and social standards, their 
normal ways of conduct. The result was a blurring of the line between 
the^ ^urch and the world, the subordination of religion to policy and 
politics, the invasion of “margtnar^ men and women into the Churchj 
the lowering of ideals* the corrupting influence of great and sudden 
wealth, spirihia] sclerosis. 


The characteristic fact which distinguishes the history of the Church 
in the fourth century is its rapid transformation. It ceased to be a re¬ 
ligious society composed of poor and middleclass people and became 
hierarchic and bureaucratic in form of government, luxurious in tastCp 
seeking wealth and influence. The church yielded to the world in order 
to gain support of and acquire the property of the rich and miluential 
pagan aristocracy. The increase of its authority was paid for by a 
loss of spiritual vitality. The speed of this degeneration is as astonish- 
I ng as the magnit ude o f the corruption. It was so great that before a 
century had passed there were not a few of those more spiritually 
mmded who declared that the Church had more reason to deplore its 
pros^nty than the adversity and persecution which it had suffered in 
t e third century, A comfrarison of primitive Christianity with that of 
the fourth century must lead to a discouraging conclusion. Historical 
a^lysis sometimes is a diagnosis, A study of the moral and religious 
physiology of the Church m the fourth century is a study not of hrallh 
but of disease; of moral lesions* corruptions, abuses. 

P’ristiari clergy , like the pagan priests* university pro lessorSp 
rhetoncians, and physicians, were exempted from the personalia 

niany. with the rs* 

(ult (hat there was an ungwlly rush for holy orders” in order to 
^pe taxation, esjxdally upon the part of the burdened curial class. 

Ii,! h invaded by seekers after orders and 

plac^hunters, clamored for preferments, and broueht political 
influence, and even bribery to bear upon church and 
government in order to secure their ends. 

*^1® unexpcrted sUte of things, within a year the 
government, m alarm because of the depiction of its revenues, was 
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compelkd to throw restraints around the privileges of the dergy in 
order to prevent the tax-f^yer from eluding taxation. "I do not com¬ 
plain of the lawp’^ wrote St, Jerome* "but of the causes which have 
made it necessary/' But how could the government restrain such abuses 
when it exempted the Church from the requirement of making income- 
tax returns as other rich had to do, and compelled no taxes of it ex¬ 
cept for roads and bridges? That the government's efforts in restraint 
of economic abuse met with ill success is evident from the amount of 
supplementary legislation, both secular and ecclesiastical, which we 
find upon this question throughout the next two centuries, especially 
that instituted by Valentinian I. Theodosius the Great and his son. 
in the years 3G0-361 and forbidding the ordination of curials. In 
439, Valenlinian 111 in one of the last endeavors of the western 
perors to prevent men evading their obligations to the State by becoming 
clerics restricted orders to those whose wealth was less than 300 solid! 
(about $1000). But all such repressive legislation failed of enforce¬ 
ment. This abuse was unremedicd as long as the Roman Empire en¬ 
dured. St. Augustine complained in the fifth century that many entered 
the Church merely because they hoped to gain some temjwral advantage. 
Jusdnian finally sought to solve the problem by reversing the govern¬ 
ment's policy and invested the bishops ivith control of the finances of 
the Cities, The bishop s civil prerogatives were extended even farther 
than this. He supervised the lesser municipal magistrates, interposed 
the veto once exercised by the defensor^ superintended public im¬ 
provements and city appropriations, audited the accounts of the city, 
and finally himself chose the curators of the city. It is signifiont that 
cpiscofos (whence English bishop) was the word used in some cases 
for the financial officer of pagan temples. 

The effect of this development of the political influence and wealth 
of the bishops upon the church naturally was to blur the line between 
the Church and the world more than ever. It has been claimed that the 
Church deprecated this affiliation between ecclesiastical and secular func¬ 
tions and welcomed the efforts of the goverument to prevent the intru¬ 
sion of the rich into her ministry ^'as a protection against unworthy 
ministers." But I am at loss to find the evidence for this statement. The 
Church, having tasted the sweets of power, was loath to leave the 
secular board. 

Legislation restraining the bishops from soliciting imperial influence 
made its appearance early. Athanasius deplored the fierce competition 
for lucrative posts in the Church. In the council of Sardica (544) 
Osius inveigh^ against bishops running after '*Si^Citiarcs, dignitat&s et 
funcHones'" at court, and the seventh canon of this council attempted 
to restrain such practice. Jerome is still complaining of the same evil 
a half century later. The African bishops were notorious [or this per- 
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niciDiis practice. The lesser bishops as a whole were scandalously activ e 
in seeking imperial favor in order to acquire more lucrative prefer- 
ments. The lower bbhqps often sought to circtunvent the authority of 
the metropolitan by resort to court influence, and even presbyters did 
the same jn order to escape episcopal jurisdiction. 

There is gtxHl ground for the belief that the number and kinds of 
church offices were excessively multiplied in the fourth century. Part 
of this increase in tlie number of the clergy undoubtedly was legiiimaie 
and due to the greater opportunity and wider field opened to the Church 
under the new dispensation. Nevertheless, the honors and emoluments 
enjoyed by the higher clergy were undeniably a potent factor in draw¬ 
ing many into the ranks of the clerg>\ Richter estimates that there w^ere 
as many as i8oo presbyters in the iso provinces of the Empire after 
Constantine's time. While we have nothing like statistics to point to* 
3^ct there are enough data preserved to enable us to measure at least 
approximately the extent of this enormous increase. In the time of 
Pope Cornelius (^ 5 ^) church in Rome supported 154 clerics* If 
such a cathedral staff was maintained in the time of the Decian perse^ 
cution^ what must have been the numbers after JI3? There were 16 
presbyters and 24 deacons attached to the churches in Alexandria in 
according to Athanasius; even after the Arian defeclion there 
maincd 16 presbyters and 5 deacons in 335' Canonical legislation early 
sou^t to restrict unnecessary multiplication of the cleigy. Yet Atha¬ 
nasius in 335 sppeared at the council of Tyre with 50 bishops in his 
train. Honor]us in 400 stipulated that the' Church should call upon 
monastic assistance for clerical help. But evidently such restraining 
legislation failed of its purpose, for Sozoiiicn, who lived in the middle 
of the hftii century', says; ■ Different customs prevail in many churches. 
. . . There are for instance many cities in Syria which possess but 
one bishop between them; whereas in other nations a bishop is a|>* 
pointed even over a village^ as 1 have myself observed in Arabia and 

Cyprus, and among the Novatiaus and Montanists of Phrvgia-" 
Uniformity in this particular was far from prevailing. Even in the 
tame of i.eo the Great (^140-61) we find the pope complaining that 
ishops are mgtalled over churches where a presbyter would suffice- 
When we consider the enormous expense incurred by the Church to 
sustain this army of priests, especially the bishops who imitated the 
pomp and cer^ionial of the courts of the provincial governors, it is no 
wonder that Basil ruefully complained of the cost of ecclesiastiot ad- 
mmistration. 

But even more disastrous for the morale nf the Church than privilege 
and exemption was the enormous and rapid increA,se oF the Church's 
wealth. The clergy came to have "the privilege of a favored class and 
the power of the moneyed class" in the fourth century. Before Con- 
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stantint Christianity was a religion of poor people and the Church 
was poor. Charity relief absorbed nearly all the collections from the 
failhfuJ. The lower clergy labored daily in market and shop for their 
sustenance and were unsabried^ The real property of the Church was 
chiefly in cemeteries and meeting-houses disguised as lodges ol in¬ 
dustrial These edifices were often small and frail, so that 

they were sometimes removed front an old site to a new. In the long 
peace between the Valerian and the Dtoc!ct*ari persecutions 
as the Christians grew in numbers their churches increased both in 
number and in size. But the maintenance both of the clergy and of 
the church buildings was still dependent upon contributions. There was 
and there could be no endowment. 

But w^ealth came with a rush alter 313. Not only was private and 
ecclesiastical Christian property w^hich had been confiscated under 
Diocletian restored, but rich new endowments were showered upon 
the Church, One of the first decrees of Constantine ordered the res¬ 
toration to the Christians of "'the places in which they were formerly 
accustomed to assemble,^^ whether the property had been confiscated to 
the Imperial fisc> or had passed into private hands. In the latter case the 
possessor was to be indemnified out of the state treasuiy'. He even ap¬ 
propriated public moneys for the repair of old church edifices and the 
erection of new churches. But it may be that these donations^ were 
out of the private pnrse of the emperor. Whatever the soiircCp it is cer¬ 
tain that Constantine and his mother Helena were lavish in their bene¬ 
factions to the Church, The Life of Pope Sylvester I contains a long 
list of the churches in Rome and elsewhere in Italy which were given 
grants of land out of the imperial fisc by Constantine. RQmc^ Constan¬ 
tinople, Jerusalem, Heliopolis^ Nicomediat Antioch, Bethlehem, Car¬ 
thage, and other places were adorned with churches through the im¬ 
perial patronage. Numbers of these churches were not newly con¬ 
structed edifices, but structures belonging to the emperor, like the Late- 
ran palace in Rome which is said to have been presentetl to the po^w 
by Constantine. As early as 324 there is a rent roll in w^hich are sp^t- 
fied ""some houses, shopa^ gardens, and farms situated in Italy, Africup 
and the East which belonged to the three basilicas of Rome—St, Peter's, 
St. PauTWithout-the-WallSp and St. John Lateran," By the time of 
Gelaslus I (492-95) the papal patrimony is clearly extensive, and ad¬ 
ministered after the manner of organisation so fully revealed in the 
letters of Gregory the Great (590-604), 

The Church was invested with unlimited capacity to receive legacies, 
Habeat unusquisque litcntlam sanclissimc caifwUcQ vcnembilique con- 
cifm, decedens bonorum quod optazil rcJinqucrc, Legacies to the Church 
became a form of religious obligation. Many Christians deprived their 
families of their property in order to enrich the Church, The better- 
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minded bishops restrained abuse of such donations, but affimed the 
principle while reproving abuse ot it. St. Augustine in one of hb ser¬ 
mons recommended that faithful Christians "consider Christ among 
their children and make Him a partitioner in their inheritance.'^ Accord¬ 
ing to EusebiusH Constantine decreed that the property of all martyrs 
who had perished without heirs should be given to the Church. Valen- 
tinian 1 and Theodosius the Great assigned to that church or that monas* 
tery to which a deceased priest or monk belonged the properly of w^hich 
he died possessed if he died intestate or without heirs. One of the 
novels reserves to the Church and charity all the property of a deceased 
bishop except what he had acquired before his elevation or had in¬ 
herited from his parents. Fines or confiscations for apostasy and heresy 
by the letter of Roman law accrued to the fisc; but in practice many of 
them were diverted into the coffers of the clergy. The real property of 
the Church was declared inalienable,^ and it was against the law for 
the Church to rent real estate beyond the duration of three lives. 

The endowments of the Church increased in the fifth century. The 
ecclesiastical historians abound with evidence* Sozomen says that it 
would take a long time to describe the nrtagnificent houses of prayer 
which Pulcheriat the sister of Theodosius 1 C erected, the hospitals for 
the relief of the poor and strangers and the monastic establishments 
which she founded, “God, the priests, and all the subjects of the Ro¬ 
man Empire are witnesses of her generosity.*^ She gave a table, 
elaborately adorned with gold and precious stones, to the church of 
Constantinople. "'If any one doubt my statements," he adds» “let him 
examine the registers kept by the treasurers of the prsneess." The 
munificence of Melania^ a rich heiress of Spain, married at twelve 
years of age and widowed at twenty, was on a more than princely scale. 
The contemporary historian Falkdius says that: 

Sbe bestowed ^1 her raiment of silk upon the holy altars and the re¬ 
mainder of her silk apparel she cut tip and made it suitable for the service 
of the Church in other ways. Her silver and gold she entrusted to an elder 
who was a monk frem Dalmatia, and she sent It by sea to Egypt and the 
Thebaid to the amount of ten thousand dartes; she sent ten thousand darics 
to Antioch, but to Palestine she sent fifteen thousand datics. To the 
churches which were on the islands and to the people which were in exile 
she sent ten thousand darics and to those who were in the West, I mean in 
the churches and the monasteries there, and the houses for the reception 
of strangers, and to all those who were in want she distrlbnted her gift with 
her own hand. She mtist have given away four times these amounta besides. 


An interesting phenomenon of the history of the Church m the 
fourth century is the passion for erecting churches. The Church was 
struck with a positive '^building fever." Part of this activity was tin- 
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dpubteclly a legitimate aspiration for expansion lo meet the new need 
due to increasing numbers; but in part it was unwholesome zeal for 
ostentation and display. Even early monasttcism was affected by this 
spirit. Eusebius writes of *Vhurches again rising from the earth to a 
lofty height and receiving a splendor far exceeding those which had 
formerly been destroyed.^' Within a short time the craze reached such 
proportions that sober, thinking churchmen like St. Jerome protested 
against the extravagance as needless waste of funds which might 
better be expended in other ways. Jerome not without reason com¬ 
plained that the churches were Incoming too costly and that more at* 
tenlion was given to their outward adornment than to the character of 
the clergy who ministered in them, '*Many bufid churches nowadays, 
their walls and pillars of glowing marblCp their ceilings glittering with 
gold, their altars studded with jewels. Yet to the choice of Christ's min- 
islets no heed is paid.'^ 

But the sympathy of the age was in harmony with Ambrosei who 
wrote: “ft becomes the priest especially to adorn the temple of God 
with fitting splendotT so that the court of the Lord may be made 
glorious.’^ Duchesne gives a list of twenty-three churches cither founded 
or restored in the space of two hundred years within the city of Rome, 
and no less than fifty extra-mural ones between the pontificate of Syl¬ 
vester 1 {314) and that of Hormisdas (SM) admits that this in¬ 
formation is incomplete. From the information which we have upon 
the early building activities of the Church the conclusion is unavoid¬ 
able that the expenditure was much in excess of legitimate needs, and 
that much of it was waste and extravagance. The burden of the cost 
of these hundreds of edifices must have been very great in spite of 
private gifts and the generosity of the govemmeul. 

Another evil with which the Church had to contend was the invasion 
of its membership by the idle rich with whom Christianity became a 
fad, 

^^T^ile the Church w^s kept purified by the fires of persecuiionH it offered 
few attractions for the worldly and ambitious. Its mintstry was loo dan¬ 
gerous to be sought except by the pure and zealous Christian. - . + ^iVheti, 
however, its temporal position was incalculably improved by its dominaljon 
throughout the Empire, It became the avenite through which ambition 
might attain its ends, while its wealth held out prospects of idle self- 
indulgence to I he slothful and the sensual,^ 

Men and women of light mind, and sometimes lighter moralsi who 
had languidly dallied with the worship ol Isis and Osiris, or the Phry¬ 
gian mysteries, or some other of the numerous oriental religions which 

“ Lea, Sacerd&fal CrUbaty, p. 6j- 
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held sway in tht later Roman Empire,, like Lady Gara Vere de V'efCK 
wearied of the railing hours* and in search of another novelty to Stir 
their jaded imaginationSp sought to find a new diversion in QiHstianttyi 
Now that the danger of persecution was over and the empress-mother 
vouchsafed her patronage to the newly recoguired cult the Church was 
thronged with social dimbers. The aristocracy o£ the Later Roman 
Empire abandoned nothing of its ideas of the world, of dass, of Hfe^ 
of its traditions and prejudices when it joined the Church; and the 
Church compromised with the world and made the worldly fed at 
home in its midst. The picture of this Christian aristocracy of the 
fourth century is not an attractive one. 

While this light and frivolous class of the idle rich invaded the 
Church from above, at the same time a horde of beggars and impostors 
poured into the Church froni below* feigning poverty and faith, at¬ 
tracted by the new w'ealth and charitable practices of Christianity, The 
proletariat of the great cities, accustomed to public doles, scented a 
new quarter of supply. In a sense the Church was riaimized by this 
corrupt class which Rome's vicious social and economic policy over 
centuries had fostered; but it is a question whether the Church did 
not aggravate the evil which it professed to relieve by promoting a 
vast system of organized mendicity through a deceived philanthropy. 
^"Never was the greed of beggars greater than it is now," complained 
St. Ambrose- "They come in full vigor* They come with no reason ^ but 
that they are on the tramp." St. Basil complained of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the needy poor and these impostors. Mendicancy 
became a profession within the circle of the Oiurch, as it long had been 
practised by thousands outside in the pagan world. By the end of the 
fourth century the Christian beggars in Rome almost formed a caste 
apart- Anirnianus Marccllinus relates that when, in 367, Lampadius 
the praetor "was celebrating some splendid games and giving abundant 
largesses, being unable to bear the tumult the populace which was 
often urgent to have gifts distributed to those who were unworthy, in 
order to show his liberality and his contempt for the inuUitudep he sent 
for a crowd of beggars from the Vatican and enriched them with great 
presents." 

There can be little doubt that the resources of the Qsurch were 
amply able to provide for its legitimate needs in the fourth century. 
But the growing aip^arice of the clergy and the disposition of the 
municipalities to shoulder off upon the Church the maintcnanc-c of the 
idle proletariat in the cities combined to make the Church an eager 
seeker of new^ wealth. Economic self-interest was undoubtedly a factor 
in the Church's campaign for the destruction of paganism. Most of 
the pa^n priests were rich landed proprietors. The clergy coveted 
possession of the great endowments of the pagan temples of various 
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faiths which were to be found in every city and province of the Roman 
world. The Church's campaign to despoil the pag^n temples of thetr 
property began in ihe time of llie sons of ConslaJitine. Constatitisie had 
established a parity between Christianity and other religions of the em¬ 
pire, ITie pagan cults were not proscribed, their temples were unmo¬ 
lested, their property protecied+ their privileges preserved- In 341 Com 
Stans forbade sacrifices in the cities, Constanlius gave the Temple of the 
Sun in Alexandria, with all its treasures an<l revenues, to the Aiexan- 
tlrian church j Theodosius added all the endovmients of the Serapeum. 
About 347 a writer named Fimiicus ilaternus (who is not to ^ con¬ 
founded with an earlier pagan writer of the same name 1 published a 
liamphlct entitled Dc crrorc profanamm religionum, in which he advo¬ 
cated the confiscation of all temple property for the benefit of the Churc ^ 
and even urged and jitslificd the robberj' of pagan fanes. 

The cupidity of the emperors wa$ cleverly played upon by advocates 
of confiscation. The landed endowments, the gold plate and vessels 
of the pagan temples represenlcd an enormous wealth. The indulgence 
and profligacy of the rulers, the tremendous increase in the cost of 
government after the ortentalination of the administrative system, t e 
luxury of the court, made it increasinEly difficult for the government 
to meet its expenses in spile of redoubled taxation. Grafting govern¬ 
ment and court officials who were Christians, and wdio itched f or money^ 
urged the emjjeror on toward this course of spoliationr pointing out 
that the emperor had the legal right to put his hands upon temple 
propertyh for in Roman law all /ora sccTd were th^rctically parts o 
the imperial domains, since the emperor was ex officio the ^ular hea ^ 
of every cult within the Roman Empire and so might assimilate 
whatever tentple properly he chose to the imperial fisc. The unorganized 
nature of the pagan cults was an additional w^kness of their position. 
The fact that these cults were many and v'arious, were not possessed 
o! a common faith, and lacked that universality which Christianity mani¬ 
fested, made them easy victims of this policy of spoliation. They coud 
not stand together. 

The emperor Julian, whose efforts to reinvigorate the waning in¬ 
fluence of paganism made him the object of oblocjuy for many cen¬ 
turies, and whose characEcr has only recetilly been rescued by scholar¬ 
ship from the injustice heaped upon it* keenly discerned the w^ea - 
nesses in the pagan cults and labored to^ resuscitate them. He saw^ 
the strength which Giristianily possessed in the socialized nature of 
its religion, and in a famous letter reproached the pagan priesthood for 
not dispensing charity, relieving the poor and afflicted, maintaining 
hospitals and schools as the Christians did. He condemned ihe cruelties 
of the arena, the obscenities of the stage. But paganism was incapable 0 
responding to the imperial call, of adapting itself to the changed con- 
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ditions, of socializing its reli^ons. This was its greatest weakness and 
perhaps the fundamental reason for its failure. The slothful priests too 
often praclicalty secularized the endowments of the tetnpleSp used them 
for their own indulgence, and let the temple rot. 

There was nothing essentially unjust either m theory or in practice 
in the legislation of Julian which abolished the unique privileges and 
immunities, enjoyed by the clergy'; in removing Christian pensioners 
from the public lists to which they clung like leeches; in [orbidding 
free use of the government’s courier system to the bishops, who 
coursed over land and sea at imperial ex|5ense under the enjovTnent of 
franking privileges denied to others; in compelling the Church to re¬ 
store pagan temple property which it had acquired by corrupt influence 
at courtp or had boldly seized i m requiring the performance of ciiric 
and military duties of Christians as of other citizens of the Empire, 

But Julian's Legislation in restraint of the Churches abuses, instead of 
acting as a tonic to the Church and eliminating soitms of the dross and 
corruption within it, merely hardened the Church’s opposition to 
paganism. Like the spoliation of the monasteries in England by Henry 
\ Ul, the spoliation of paganism was a gradual process which covered 
some years of time. It was begun by the sons of Constantine, in whose 
court we are told were '"some who had been fed on the spoils of the 
temples and so raised themselves from the lowest poverty to great 
affluence. But having tasted of plunder bishops and courtiers alike 
thirsted for more wealth. In the East Theophtlus, bishop of Alexandria, 
was the leader of this iconoclastic movement. In the West its most 
earnest advocate was St. Ambrose of Milan, who quoted at length the 
conduct of the Jews in the time of Antiochus. as recorded in the Book 
of the MaccabceSn as a precedent which the Church ought to follow,^ 

The issue canie to a climax in the reign of Theodosius I, two years 
alter the elevation of Christianity to the State religion of the Empire. 
The decree of 393 had not legally proscribed pagantsnip Ijut the pagan 
party mw the handwriting on the wall in the clamor of the amreh for 
proscription and the growing pro-Christian inclination of the emperor. 
In yalentinian 11 having been murdered by Arlx>gastf a Frankish 
general in the Roman army^ the latter, not venturing to usurp the 
purple in the West, set up Eugeni us, whose cause the pagans speedily 
acclaimed, and who at once sought to secure a following among the 
p;^ans by the restoration of their former revenues to the ]>agan temples, 
which Gratian and Valentinian had before refused to do. The rebellion 
was crushed by Theodosius, and a general proscription of paganism, a 
general confiscation of all pagan property followed. The religious anti 
material triumph of Chnstiahily was complete. Fortune has preserved 
the manuscript of a Christian paean of victory in celebration of this 
event. Ine temples themselves* however, were not generally destroyed ; 
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only their property was confiscatetl and they were closed. There was no 
demolition such as the church in England suffered under Henry VIIl. 
“The only accounts that we possess of the destruction of si)ecific temples 
are of those with whose 5er\nces some notorious rites were connected, 
or whose existence was a dislinct outrage to Christian sentiment in the 
community/' The Church already had as many edifices as it nc^ed. 
Moreover^ there may have been some compunction about converting a 
pagan fane into a Christian sanctuary. Only when church building 
w^as rcnew^ed in the seventh century were the temples dismantled and 
destroyed and their stone used to erect new edifices^ The Pantheon 
is a remarkable instance of an ancient pagan temple which was 
preserv^ed and transformed into a church, Astern Christianity^ where 
the monks contributed to popular fanaticism, and fanned the mobs 
to fury, was far more iconoclastic than Latin Chrtstianity^ St- 
John Chrysostom in Constantinople and Cyril of Alexandria^ of whom 
Hypatia was a victim, illustrate the temper of those who strenuously 
advocated the destruction of paganism. However, even after the pagan 
temples in the provinces were dosed4 the altars demolished, the priest¬ 
hood deprived of its revenues and scattered^ pagan worship still furtively 
survived without priests in remoter regions until the seventh century^ 
Undoubtedly the worst source of corruptioii of the Church ui the 
fourth century was its enormously and rapidly acquired w^ealth. This 
has ever been so in its history. Unfortunately there was no St. Francis 
then to call the Church away from its gross and materialistic ways. 
The “saving remnant^' in the Church has never been large. But it may 
be doubted if Christianity ever sank so low as in the centuries between 
300 and 800. The avarice of the high clergy, their eager legacy- 
hunting, their worldliness, their profligacy, their nepotism and graft 
became the theme of Christian moralists and satirists. St. Jeromes 
w^itty and sarcastic description of “the day of a bishop in 400 a. o. is 
of a piece with Juvenal and Lucian. 

It is almost wnth a feeling of dismay that one observes in the ecclesias¬ 
tic literature of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries how deeply the 
bulk of the population of a nominally now Christian Europe was sunk 
in polytheistic moralsp pagan mythology^ practices, customs, fetis ism, 
belief in amulets. Hamack has penned these hard, but true words. 


The theologians had always the clergy, the officials, s^iety m 

their niinds. ... The people ... did not live m this faith- but m that 
Christianity of the second rank which is represented m the legends of the 
saints. In image worship, in the veneration of aupis and marly^ in 
Crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical "P- * \\ *_ 

tianity as it mect-^ us in Gregory the Great and m the final d^isi^s of 
the seventh coiincil, presents itself as the most mtimate umon of ^nstiauity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious and 
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polytbdMie "Christianity"; and the centuries from the third to the ei^th 
mark the Stages in the process of fusion.* 


fhe Church paid the price for comproniising with average ntoralitVi 
and tor the enforcement of this average morality the Church pos¬ 
sessed an^ instrument unknown in antiquity and of peculiar social 
agency* Gibbon said of the people of antiquity that "their c o n du ct in 
this life was never regulated by any serious conv^iction of the rewards 
or punishments of a future state." But under sway of the Church 
doers of ^socially injurious acts might be threatened with punishment 
in the life to come. A religious sanction was potently introduced by 
^ristianity as a sort of moral police authority, hitherto unknown to 
the world, for the maintenance of public order and the protection 
of property. It is impossible to estimate the measure of influence exerted 
for the regulation of society through the medium of the Church's dis¬ 
ciplinary and punitive systems but the force and effectiveness of the 
system cannot be denied. 

On the whole the verdict of history must be an adverse one with 
reference to the Church in the fourth and fifth centuriesv One of the 
peatest scholar living or dead in the history of the Early Church 
has recorded this opinion as his deliberate verdict: 


^ristJ^ity itMlf wntributed in the most effective fashiqn towards the 
decomposition of society l but having done thi.s, it was not able to elevate 

® '1 the most moderate sense 

of the word, on the contrary it made one concession after another to the 

contributed to 

SonJmt ^ political bistoiy and the 

^w distress Closely connected with ibis was the abolition of the 

r™n^ir*''fi! aristocrats, freemen and slaves, and following 

rM l ‘be higher ranks of the religious and intel¬ 

lectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the lower ranks.* 


SurJ?t corruption of the 

Slioni ^ or ‘he barbarian in- 

in its influence, the Church in the 

firT^n^TtiX and disintegtatmg mftuence of the 

first ma^itude. In this it worked like all the oriental religions to- 

Fraztr that 5nc ^ effect, therefore, was greatei^- Sir James 

ta^u"rrMLTi“'“ '■*'«■ 


*HariHc[c, Hiitnry of Dogma. IV. 
•/Wd. Op. fit.. IV. 270, 


io(i. 304-05. 
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Gr«k and Roman society was built on the conception of the subordina¬ 
tion of the individual to d;e state; it set the safety of the commonwealth 
as the supreme end of conduct, above the safety of the individual, , , + All 
this was changed by the spread of ofieotal religions which inculcated the 
communion of the soul with God and its eternal salvation as die only ob¬ 
jects worth living for, objects in comparison with winch the prosperity 
and even the ejcisteiice of the state sank into insignilicance. The inevita¬ 
ble result - . . w5.$ to withdraw' the devotee more and more from the pub¬ 
lic service, to concenirate his thoughts on his own spiritual emoiions, and 
to breed in him a contempt for the present life, which he regarded merely 
as a probation for a better and an cternaL The saini and the recluse dis¬ 
dain |ul of earth and rapt in ecstatic couteiiTplation of heaven, became an 
popular opinion the highest ideal of humanity^ displaciuf the old ideal of 
the patrioi: and hero who, forgetful of sell, livei aud is ready to die for the 
good of his country, , , , Thus tl:e centre of gravity, so to say, w'as shifted 
from the present to the future life, and however nmeh the other world 
may have gained, there can be little doubt that this one lost tjeavdy hy the 
change. A general disintegration of the body politic set in. The ties of the 
state and the family were loosened; the structure of society tended to re¬ 
solve itself into its individual dements and thereby to relapse into l^r- 
l^arisin j for civilization is only possible through the active cooperation of 
the citizens and their willingness to subordinate their private interests lo 
the common good^ Men refused to defend thdr country, an ',1 even to con¬ 
tinue their kind. In their anxiety to save tl:eir own souls . , , they were 
content to leave the nTaterial world, which they identiBcd with tlic princi¬ 
ple of evil, to perish around them.*® 

As one reads the writings of the earliest of the Posl-Nicene bathers 
and turns page after page filled with dogmatic controversy, or hot with 
words of scorn and vituperation for the manners and morals of those 
who were the accredited espousers and guardians of the message out 
oE Galilee, or redolent of su|ierslitioii, a sense of futility and disillusion¬ 
ment conies ov'er one. In the Hast the three great Cappadociansj Basil 
and Gregory of K'yssa, brothers in the flesh and twins of the spirit, 
with Gregory of Naiianzcn, and in tlie W'Cst St, Ambrose, St. Jeroine:h 
and St. Augustine upheld the flag of a desperate fidelity to Christianity 
with more of honor and less reason for reproach than any others. 

The T^Iontanisls were the first sect who proposed to pay the clergy' 
a fixed salary. 

For as the clergy gravitated more and more toward becoming a sepa¬ 
rate class or caste in the community, the older economy of the Church 
Was foiind incompatible with the new condition. In apostolic times, the 
clergy were sel f-suppsrting, and this ideal of economic independence 
lingered on even into the fourth century. Finally, the revolution m the 
Cliurch W'rought by Constantine and Theodosius rapidly developed a 

Atth, Oitrij, 1, a^ 9 - 301 . 
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new principle, namely, that they who ministered at the altar should 
live by the altar. Consequently the necessity of supporting the clergy 
was thrust upon the Church, and the change in the Church was enor¬ 


mous. 


C)he might reasonably think that the stipends of the clergy' after 313 
would have been sufficient for their needs when the great increase in 
the wealth of the Church is considered. Probably they would have 
been m most cases if the avarice of the clergy had not emlHldened them 
to CTlarge their incomes by outside practices of commercialism and 
high finance. There are few cases like Zeno, bishop of Majuma, in 
the reign of Theodosius I, who successfully ojinbined the life of a 
linen weaver vnth his episcopal duties, or Leo the wool^der in the 
time of Aycadius, or the of Cappadocia whom Basil made to 

pra^ise sedentary trades. St. Jerome, in 394, wrote: “It is the glory of a 
bishop to make provision for the wants of the poor, but it is the shame 
ot priests to amass private fortunes in trade." St. Ambrose in his 
treatise on Dutict of Ministers warns: “Let love of money be destroyed. 
Holy men engap not in trade. Profits are signs of cunning." He ad- 
viMd the pnesthood to engage in agriculture and not commerce. The 
cultivation of the ascetic ideal in the Church was not solely due to be- 

to check the growth of sensualism and worldlincss among the clergv, 
an part y to prevent the diversion of church funds into private channels 
by an indulgent dene, priest or bishop. 

• third Century the administration of church propertv was 

m the hands of the bishop, assisted by the deacons. Kot evenr bishop 
iws as conscientious as Bishop John of K’amia who gave an account 
of his stewardship. The abuses which crept in compelled the council 
Require that priests, and deacons should have 
mem adminisimtion. A case of episcopal embeizle- 

Chakedon brought the whole matter 
dLtde 7 thlrll? to an issue. Here it was formally 

to administer the property of the diocese under his direction. 

SLn L d ’"1 demoralizing effect of trade 

upon the clerp is voluminous. Qerics should not frequent crossroads 
and market-places, nor hang around taverns, nor go “drumming," nor 
try to make money m another’s name, nor act as guardians of propertv, 
ru^legacy-hunting. In 451 the council of 

to of of 'hr;.to° 

Dut avarice for cemunes was to be the liesetting sin of the Church 

cth sin ii;as flagrantly abused to solicit gifts from the faithful This 
sentiment is to be found time and again in medieval donations of Hnd 
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or goods. The Christians of the patristic age gave out of their poverty 
—for they had Httle w^lth—to expand the gospel, to relieve the SEck^ 
to help the poor. But from the fourth century onward too many of the 
donations made to the Church were not primarily for the beneht of 
tiihers^ but to save the souls of the givers. It was a selfish unselfishness. 
The day was to come when a man was required in his will to leave a 
ixirtion of his property to the Church, and if he had no heirs to leave 
h all to the Church, The mercenary ring in the EOjd canon of the 
council of Carthage in 398 that rich widows must be zealous in the 
service of God is unmistaltable. 

It is a disputable question whether Auimianus Marcel I inus, the last 
Katin historian^ was a i^agan or a Christian. But few deny that he w^s 
an honest writer. Certainly Ammianus is the most neutral observ^er of 
all the writers of the founh century^ and his portraits of the bishops 
of his time are far from flattering pictures; they sustain the judgtn'Cnt 
that these official representatives of the cross of Christ were hardly 
men of moral edification. In the conflict for the papacy between Dam- 
asus and Ur sinus in 367, each recruited bravos and banditti from the 
Roman proletariate It was a fight to a finish and when the event w^as 
o%^erp 137 dead bodies were prone upon the pavement of the basilica 
of Sicininus, '"which is a Christian churchp^' Ammianus adds with a 
touch of scorn in the words. 

What is one to think of George of CappadcfciaH the broker-banker 
and bishop of Alexandria? Ko bishop of the fourth century so grasped 
the material opportunity which the new dispensation of Constantine and 
Theodosius I oflFeredg or used it to greater advantage. He capitalized 
Christianity^ he transformed authority into dividends and made the 
Qiurch an instrument of business with an effectiveness and a daring 
that would make him today the envy of every wolf in Wall Street^ 
He had once been in the imperial financial service and abandoned it 
during the Arian controversy for the wider field of economic exploita¬ 
tion offered by the Church. When he became Arian bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria alter the exile of Athanasius, he displayed unusual gifts as a 
captain of industry. He speculated in the wheat market^ formed a 
'^trust** for the development of the nitre deposits of the Egyptian 
desertp ""cornered"' the salt tradCp acquired possession of immense tracts 
of marsh land where papyrus and calamus ivere grown for the manu¬ 
facture of paper and pens, and finally formed a comi>any for the 
monopoly of the funeral business in Alexandria. 

George of Cappadocia is an extreme example, perhaps. Fortunately 
there were also bishops possessed with a real sense of duty. As the 
imperial governnient more and more declined, the episcopate by the 
very default of government weis compelled to take over the exercise of 
functions formerly pertaining to the governors of the provinces. It 
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is records of Theodoretus, bishop of Cyprus, that out of the revenues 
of his 5« he built twp bridges, looked after the public baths, erected 
m aqueduct to supply his city with water, Epiphaxiius. another bishop 
iu the same island, spent his own patrimony' and then applied the 
treasures of the Church to relieve the poor and shipwrecked. Many a 
bishop took the part of the oppressed curials. One of the most at¬ 
tractive of such intelligent and energetic bishops was Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, bishop of Clermont in Gaul in the 6fth century, who 


^lievcd in a Christianity which kept in touch with the world to renovate 
it and to govern it. . , , in the early morning houri he received all cowers, 
heard complaints, composed differences, performed many of the duties of 
a Civil magistrate, . * , He had important functions in connection with 
the municipal council. . , . He had to superintend the cultivation of tlie 
lands of his see. . . . The real leader of the municipal community iu the 
fifth century, alike in temporal and in spiritual things, was often tlie great 
churchman. The power of the senatorial class, with all their broad lands 
and culture, did not extend usually beyond tlie serfs of their estates,^^ 


As t^y among public men there are men of probity and even ideal¬ 
ists side by side with self-seeking politicians, whose conduct belies 
the fine phrases in w'hkh they indulge, so in the Church of the fifth 
century there were some dreamers among ambitious and worldly prel¬ 
ates, office-seekers. and social climbers. The most magnificent dreamer 
Of them all and the most intensely spiritual Christian of these early 
ap of the Chu«h was St. Augustine. He was at once a utopian, an 
idcdist, a tradibonalist, and a passionate catholic. He lacked a sense 
“I S ^rspective, yet had a greater influence upon the history 

of tlw Church than any other man of the patristic age save Gregory 
the Great. By force of circumstances, by genius and temperament, Au- 
£us me was qualified as tio other, to demonstrate to the world the 
abiding worth o^he Church to humanity. In De cwilate Dci^Tfie City 
of God, he sought to convince his generation that without ideals the 
future would hang before men in tatters; that all things of human 
device, even the Roman state and the imperial govemmlnt, were in¬ 
capable o ministering to the welfare of society even tempoTally, as 
sucMSsfully as the Church. Organic society to Augustine ias ec¬ 
clesiastically organised and governed society. What Karl Marx is to 
m^ern state s««t,sm, that Augustine was to the fifth century. Both 

SdnsI^ ■ and municipal institutions, commerce, 

service through the Oiurch. as the guiding influence and authority, its 
Kll. Society in ,k. U,t Cenlvry of ,H, 
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means of service to buinanity. Service to society could only be through 
scTvdce to God, whose divine instrument the Church was. The social 
function of the visionary never has had a fairer exponent. 

But despite such lair shcwtngSj the history of the Church as a whole 
in the fifth century indicates that, if anything, there w'as an increasep 
not a decrease, in corruption. Prior to 313 there does not seem to have 
been much complaint of simony and cleHcaJ Immorality in the Churchy 
for the general condition of poverty and peril in the Qiurch prevented 
its development. But the rapid accretion of vvealth by the Churcb and 
the rush of office-seekers inio her midst soon made simony an im|X»rtant 
issue. The supplcrnentary canons of Xicsea provided that "no one shall 
dare to receive any gift from him who is ordained a bishop or presby¬ 
ter, and he who shall give or receive a rewurd shall be ejected from 
holy office. Whoever shall contravene this canon, let the fathers of the 
synod excommunicate him/* The council of Sardica legislated in like 
manner. The old apostolic canons are to the same effect. The long 
q>istle of Basil as metropolitan to the bishops under him is illuminat¬ 
ing as to the illicit practices of the clergy in the matter of office-seeking. 

An example may serve to show both the nature and the extent of 
this flagitious manipulation of Church offices. In the spring of 400, 
in a council presided over by St. John Chrysostom, and composed for 
the most part of hishop* from Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, Eusebius, 
bishop of Valentinopohs, preferred charges of simony—the barter and 
sale of the offices of the Church—against his metropolian, Antoninus of 
Ephesus, who was sitting in the council at the time. Chrysostom ap¬ 
pointed a commission of three bishops to go to Ephesus to investigate. 
But the intrigues of Antoninus thw^arted the inquisition and the offend¬ 
ing prelate died unpunished, A violent competition at once ensued be¬ 
tween two rival factions, each having its own candidate for the empty 
seat and each using every means in its power to secure the place. 

Within that very century which saw its triumph, as Monsignor 
Duchesne has written, "the ^urch had become an impossible dw-elUng- 
place for any one who wished to live a realty Christian life/' The in¬ 
evitable reaction w^as bound to come. Purer hearts fled into the desert. 
Monastidsm, with its idealization of poverty and asceticism, came as 
a reproach of the Church's worldliness and grossness. The history of 
the Church in the fourth and fifth centuries illustrates the pregnant 
observation of Goethe that "every idea operates tyrannically as soon as 
it has emerged into public recognition. The advantages it brings with 
it are transformed all too soon into disadvantages/* 

After Christianity became the established religion of the Roman 
Empire, whatever social and economic program of reform the Church 
may have cherished went fay the board. Wealth and political power made 
it conservative. Moreover, almost the whole energy of the Church be- 
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came absorbed in doctrinal controversies. In our own day. when almost 
every one a theory for social betterment, and the Church has be¬ 
come so active a social agent, it is difficult to realize this intense con- 
Kntration of the public mind upon things so far from ordinary social 
interest as^ theology and doctrine. But if we think a moment the ex¬ 
planation is clear. The natural tendency of the times toward religious 
discussion was accentuated hy the government's repression of free 
political discussion and the increasing atrophy of healthy local political 
activity. As a consequence the minds of men found a held of specula- 
tion and inquiry in the religious issues of the day. Klen of ev'ery class 
debated the current theological tenets of the time as hotly as men now¬ 
adays discuss politics. This interest extended from the highest lo the 
lowest ranges of society. Gregory of Kyssa has preserved for US all 
musing description of this popular interest in theology. He wrote of 
Constantinople in the fourth century: 


This city Is full of mechanics and slaves, who are all of them profound 
theologians, and prMch in the shops and in the streets. If you desire a 
man to change a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs 
trom the hather; if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told by wav of 
reply that the Son is interior to the Father; and if you inquire whether 
the bath is ready, the answer is that the Son was made out of nothing. 


Although all these heresies had a doctrinal character, if we look be¬ 
low the surface we find that numbers of them were tinged with eco¬ 
nomic and SKial color. It is at first difficult for a modern mind to under¬ 
stand how these liarren theological controversies could evoke such popu¬ 
lar mtcrest. But if we refiect. the explanation is forthcoming. As there 
were economic motives in the Church's campaign against paganism, so 
also economic factors are to lie found in the great conflicts over heresy 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The enormous wealth of the Church, of which the bishops increas- 
mgly became the sole custodians and dispensers, of itself was a security 
for the orthodoxy of the bishops, few of whom were willing to risk 
the loss of such a lucrative control by espousing dubious teachings "All 
heretics open to conviction when they are in danger of losing 
power. No bishop was likely to turn heretic. It did not pay. For privi- 

Ifr r™ government only to the clergy of the Catholic 

or Great Church, as distinguished from schismatics and heretics. Ortho¬ 
doxy was a profitable TOiirse for the bishops. But on the other hand, 
the attraction of the Church's wealth often excited the ambition and 
^^dity of others among the clergy who sought to dispossess The 
bishop and themselves gain control of the funds. For such an aspirant 
either of two ways was possible: either to charge the bishop with heresy 
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and unseat him, or lo start the advocacy of a cur rent heresy and hope 
to carry the crowd with one. 

Some heresies, like that of the Montanisls in Phr>gia and the Pris- 
cilltanists in Spain were, economically speaking, revolts against the 
corrupting influence of riches in the Church and the luxniy^ of the 
hishopSp and advocated a puritan simplicity and austerity of ecclesia-s- 
tical life. Another tjpe were those heresies which harked back to the 
apostolic days of the Church when a brotherly communism obtained in 
some congregations. Radicals and dreamers of this kind were advo¬ 
cates of a species of church socialism. 

The heresies prevalent in the Church, especially the bitter controversy 
over Arianism, not only deranged the teachings of the Church but de¬ 
moralized the Church as a social organism. Orthodoxy + not moral char¬ 
acter, became too often the criterion in the choice of a bishop. Moreover, 
the secession from the ranks of the orthodox depleted the number of 
the clergy ‘ and the Church, in order to fill its offices and keep its ma- 
chinery going, often could not be too fastidious in its choice of new in- 
cumbcnts^ while at the same time a horde of applicants^ like modem 
office-seekers after a party triumph, pressed its doors for jobs. St. 
Basil sadly wrote to one of his correspondents: '^The of the 

Church are in confusion. Ttie ambition of men who iiave no fear of 
God, rushes into high postSt and exalted office is now publicly known 
as the prize of impiety. The result is that the harder a man swears the 
fitter men think him to he a bishop.*' 

It IS not without significance that the most popular and formidable 
heresies which the orthodox Church combated were in Arian Egypti 
Monophysite Syria, and Donatist Africa, in other w'ords, in countries 
in which the Hellenistic or Latin culture of the Roman Empire was an 
exotic, having been imposed by conquest. Each of these lands had once 
possessed an independence and a civilization older than that of either 
Greece or Rome. The Eg>'ptians, the Syrian3> the Carthaginians, al¬ 
though Christian, nevertheless represented submerged nationalities 
within the Roman Empire, which, as the lies of empire gradually re¬ 
laxed and the burden and corruption of government increased, aspired 
to independent naltonalily. The dogmatic and theological controversies 
set free the centrifugal and nationalistic forces in the oriental countries 
of the Empire. The union of the Slate with the orthodox Church brought 
this opposition to a head- Arianism, Monophysitism, Oonatism became 
Vehicles of popular expression of nationalism in the countries concerned, 
popular protests against heavy taxation, the great landed proprietor¬ 
ship or Latin masters, administrative abuses, partiality or unjust ex¬ 
emptions and immunities enjoyed by the privileged orthodox and ruling 
class w'ho ivere as exploitive as British nabobs in India in the eighteenth 
century. The clergy, more than the aristocracy, were hated by the 
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masses in these countries, although Chureh and State were hand in 
glove. For the Church was the greatest landed proprietor, whose acres 
were tilled by a serii'iJe peasantry or actual slaves. When the historian 
per«ivcs that these heresies were motivated by a sense of econranic in¬ 
justice and social w rong, that they had in them the secfls of an agrarian- 
social rev'olntion, he discovers a new interest in them and utiderstands 
their popularity and their pow'er with the masses. He understands, too, 
why Mohammedanism made such an easy conquest of these disaffected 
lands. Like the Roman Empire, which the Church was slowly and 
gradually supplanting as the ruling force in society, “the Orthodos 
Church was strenuously opposed to national distinctions, whereas 
heresies and schisms proved favorable to them," 

As the united orthodox Empire and orthodox Church hardened their 
policy of coercion, it came to pass that at times local pagans made 
common cause with heretics. Social injustice and burdensome taxation 
also were factors in this action. Fear of peasant uprisings, which some 
upstart military commander might foster, made government and Church 
cautious about proscribing paganism in the country areas until 407, 
when the drastic law went forth ordering the demolition of altars and 
statuses and the closure of the rural temples and shrines. 

When one passes over from the fourth centuty into the fifth, the most 
material change to be noticed in the Church is the invasion of the 
countiysidc and rural areas where paganism still had many adherents 
among the peasantry and rural slave and serf population living on the 
pa nmomes o the great landowners. Hitherto Christianity had been, as 
IJOinted out before, an urban movement. But by 400 the Church had 
nearly extirpated paganism in the cities and began the so-called 
evangel!eation of the fields.*' The movement was initiated by wheed¬ 
ling or persuading the emperors to make donations to the Church of 
the vast rural properties of the imperial fisc, by which the Church got 
a tooting m the country districts. So successful was this effort, 
especially in the East, that in Asia Minor many new bishoprics were 
simpy imperial estates. The bishop of Cappadocia owned 

^most all the land in the province of Cappadocia. In The West the 
Af ic^ bishops manifested the strongest appetite for crown lands, 
finl fif ^ to use fraudulent methods to acquire them. We 

fhTt TT" iion-ecclesiaitical writers of 

rtt fVi cp oring t e impoverishment of the fisc for the enrichment 

of landowners, either out 

of Kntiment or out of policy, also began to shower the Church with 

I. Apollinaris. written in 

heavy la d ^ ^ ’ *1, show that the Church was already a 

h«v> Tand-owricr m the provinces of Gaul, While it is true that the 
lEigothic settlement resulted in momentary spoliation of Church 
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property, because the West Goths were Ariaiip in the long run the 
Church was more tlian indemnified by the catholic Franks for the losses 
it sustained^ as we shall see later on. 

The spread of Christianity into the rural areas, where the great 
landed proprietors enjoyed almost completely independent sway upon 
and Avithin their gigantic patrimonies {fundi), gave rise to the institu¬ 
tion of patronage, or the right of ad vow son in the Church. Country 
parishes were often identical wdth these patrimonies^ just as a country 
parish in the Cotton Belt of the South might be identical with a great 
plantation. Proprietors had long been used to compelling their tenantry 
to profess the same religion which they professed, whether they vrerc 
pagan, or ortliodoxi or pertained to any one of the many current 
heresies. The correspondence of St. Augustine shows that in the fourth 
and fifth centuries the patrimonial proprietors applied locally upon 
their estates the principle of cujus ejus —i.c., they re¬ 

quired that their serfs and slaves pertain to the same belief as theEU- 
selves. In one letter Augustine congratulates a proprietor because he 
has compelled his serfs to adhere to orthodoxy. In another he complains 
of a proprietor who compelled his serfs to espouse Donat ism with him¬ 
self. The constitutions of the orthodox emperors and the legislation of 
the Church councils laid it down as a duty that landed proprietors 
should Compel their serfs and slaves to be orthodox. 

Naturally with such tradition of independence the proprietors were 
disposed to make advantageous terms with the neighboring bishop 
who wished to organize a parish in their domains^ and the bishops 
conceded these. The proprietor, as "patron/' appointed the priest^ often 
one of his own tenantry whom he emanci|:iated for the purpose r he 
retained the right to use a portion of the re\'enues of the parish church 
for his own ends, not only the revenues from endow-ments but those 
from marriage, burial, and christening fees. If the church grew in w^ealth 
from gifts of the faithful, lie still had the right to the original per¬ 
centage of income, which, of course, might become a very large one in 
the lapse of years. We ktiow the history of the origin and spread of 
these rural churches and the organszation of the rural parishes quite 
fully. A law of Arcadius and Honorius speaks explicitly of these pro¬ 
prietary churches. In the barbarian period the rural churches fell in 
great numbers under control of the proprietary class. This appropriation 
of churches by private persons w‘as a result of the general proprietary 
independence which developed with the decline of the Roman state. 
The lordp master of his domains, whence he rigorously excluded everi' 
authority save his owu, wished to have his own church, his owm priest. 
His tlomaiii had its local church as it had its local market, its local mill, 
its local brewery. The local church was a money-making device for the 
lord. 
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Although the Gothic, Burgundian^ and Lombard bing^ were Arian in 
religionp they did not specifically prohibit the gift of property to the 
catholic churches in their kingdoms. Nevertheless the effect of heresy 
was to reduce donations to the catholic clergy, whose amagonism was 
the greater against Arianistn and the German kings because of the 
property with which the Arian church in the Germanic kingdoms was 
endowed. Undoubtedly this envy was a factor in the resentment that 
existed between the two sects. Consequently when the Frankish king 
Clovis {481-511) embraced Christianity in 496 the rejoicing of the 
orthodox clergy in other Barbarian kingdoms was great. Op vis's con¬ 
quest of Visigothsc and Burgundian Gaul was ardently advocated by 
tlie catholic clergy in those parts, w^ho reapied the rew^ard of their 
efforts. For the entire property of the fallen Ariau Church was given tu 
them. 

The eon version of the Franks to catholic Christianity greatly en¬ 
larged the fortune of the Church in GauL Long before the German con¬ 
quests the clergy had become experts in securing ecclesiastical dona- 
tions^ and the development of dogmsT of worship^ and of discipline 
tended to exalt the merit of pious works and to establish the sanctity 
and Inviolability of church property. These teachings w'ere readily ac¬ 
cepted by the new converts who were more inelined to favor composi' 
tions of penance than to practise the essential principles of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. In the panition of lands in northern Gaul which foilow^ed 
the Frankish occupation, the possessions of the Church were sedulously 
protected, and alter the conversion of the Franks enormously aug¬ 
mented. The Merovingian kings were munificent in their gifts to the 
Church. Sl Remi w’as given a great quantity of land by Clovis; Da- 
gobert I (629-39) gave all the revenues of Tours to the church of St. 
Martin there. The landed aristocracy imitated the royal policy. By the 
seventh century^ many churches were possessed of seven or eight thou¬ 
sand manors; those which had not more than two thousand manors were 
regarded as only moderately well off, When Benedictine monastic!sm 
began to spread over Gaul the Frankish clergy resented the coming of 
the monks because they competed with ihem for endowments. 

The landed possessions of the Church were huge farms identical in 
form and in nature of administration with those sporsa per 

orbem of the Homan aristocracy; Indeed, they had once belonged to 
that aristocracy. The Church borrowed intact the system of manage¬ 
ment which obtained upon them. In fact it is from the administrative 
system of the ecclesiastical paiTimronits that we learn much of the 
previous Homan system. Hundreds and sometimes thousands of slaves 
and serfs lived in huddlK) villages on these vast estates, tilling the fields 
Under the direction of a ^onductor^ or bailiff^ exactly as the landed 
estates of the nobles were administered. Each great farm was an eco- 
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domic unit. Stock bams, granaries, cattle pens were on^each estate; 
among the sen-ilc workers, besides tillers of the soil and herders, were 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, masoiis. so that each farm was economically 
self-sulhctefit. The revenues of the Church lands were used for the 
Salaries of the clergy, building of church edihees. maintenance of 
schools and hospitals^ support of the poor, etc. The surplus prt^uce 
was disposed of in the open market, for which purpose every bishop 
had an agent, sometimes several of them. We seCt thereforcr how the 
Church, as a landed proprietor^ became a competitor of the rich nobles, 
and also how itia competition—the greater brause of its privileges— 
depressed the small, struggling farmer, w^ho could not hold his own in 
the economic rivalry. Often when he was compelled to mortgage his 
lands, the local bishop took the mortgage and foreclosed as inexorably 
as the rich noble did. 

This enormous economic revolution in the Church from poverty to 
affluence changed the spirit and temper of the Churchy too. The clergy 
still professed to idealize poverty and talked about the 'blessed poor^^ 
and the "blessed meek" and preached homtUes on charity; but in fact 
the Church had become a rich and aristocratic corporation* largely 
wearing its professions on its sleeve, and actually a prodigious institu¬ 
tion for the exploitation of its ovim resources. In the second and third 
centuries the Church had displayed a real humanitarianism, a real de^ 
sire to relieve the poor and the sick and to ameliorate the condition of 
the slave class. But from the fourth century onwards two distinct 
grou|>s may be discerned in the Church ; the genuinely religious and 
kindly; and the worldly, covetous element w'hose charity was osienta- 
tioHS and politic. This latter class inculcated the virtue of "meekness 
in order to keep the discorfented and oppressed servile and slave class 
in a state of submission. The blessings and bliss of heaven, which the 
Church so expatiated U|>un to the low'ly jxiisant and slave classes of 
medieval Europe> constituted an excellent argument to reconcile them 
to the oppressions of the social and economic system under which they 
labored- Ratherius, bishop of \'erona in the tenth century, while sanc- 
timoiiiouslv assuring the serf and ihc slave that all men are brothers* 
exhorts them to see an ordinance of divine providence m their bondage. 
*'Cod has mercifully destined those to slavery for whom He saw that 
freedom was not fitting^* 

In the hiterest of exploiting its vast properties the Church now be¬ 
came an U[d^older of both serfdom and sla%'ery; it oppo-sed emancipation 
and even extended slavery w^here it had not been before. Its professions 
of love and charity for one*s fellow men. the "natural freedom," of 
which Gregory the Great prated, but which he did not practise, were 
conventional expressions intended for the consumption of the pious, and 
did not deceive the initiated. 
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Ther-t \s dd evidence that many shared the religious views which foutu 
expression in these utterances. Whatever ma,y have influenced the hearts 
o{ some of the best and noblest persons, they were powerless aga.irtst the 
majority, powerle^ in the face of Uie Incalculable economic Importance of 
slavery in the medieval world. Indeed, there is no trace of sericrtis effort, 
on any considerable scale, to change condLiions,^^ 

The Church sometimes complained of the slave trade, but not of slavery. 
But then It was because it was largely in the hands of the Jews and 
enriched them and, later, the Mohanirtiedans. There is not a word of 
protest against selling Christian slaves, to say nothing of pagan German 
and Slavonic captives in war, to Christians, The Penitential of Theodore 
of Canterbury permits a father to sell his son provided the latter is over 
fourteen years of age, Charlem^ne endeavored in 779 to regulate the 
slave trade by ordaining that aJl sales must be made in the presence of 
either a civil or an ecclesiastical officer; but there is not a w^ord in con- 
clem nation of the practice. Indeed by law every parish priest had the 
right to two slaves, a man and a woman. The monasteries were great 
slave owners, ^Ve find Church slaves in Spain, FraTice> Germany, Italy* 
England^ all through the Middle Ages. Bishops could not emancipate the 
slaves of the Church unless they reimbursed the Church out of their own 
property. There are instances of ex-slaves who had taken orders and be¬ 
come priests being degraded and reduced to slavery again. Worst of all 
the Church created slavery where it had never existed under Roman law. 
It made conspiracy and treason punishable not only by the enslavement 
of the culprits* but also by condemnation of their descendants to per¬ 
petual slavery. In Spain, women convicted of immoral intercourse w'ere 
condemned to slavery. If a woman of noble rank deserted her husbantl 
three times she was pul under penance and forbidden to marry again 
in the event of her husband's decease; but l woman of the common 
people was sold as a slave. Soothsayers and diviners* according to the 
laws of CharlemagnC;^ were given to the Church as slaves. The right of 
asylum was sometimes denied lo slaves, No slave could be a plaintiff in 
court. Even an em^cipated slave was so incapacitated. Only in the third 
generation was this bar removed. As for the treatment of slaves* the 
clergy were as brutal as lay masters. It is a hideous fact that there are 
cases of churchmen mutilating or starving their slaves to death. If of 
two married slaves iKlonging to the same master one was freed* that one 
wTis allowed to marry' again if the freedom of die other could not he pur^ 
chased. 

Church and Slavery in the Middle Ages,^^ Am^r. Hhi. Rtv., 

V, 577^ 




CHAPTER in 


the bARBAKIAN WORLb AND THE GREAT MICRATIONS 

The txirbarian world in the time of the later Roman Empire, saj the 
fourth centuryj covered all northern Europe east of the Rhtue and north 
of the Danube and the Euxlne and extended indefinitely into Asia. Of 
the welter of races, nations, and tribes in this vast area the history o( the 
Germans, the Slavs^ and the Huns is most important. 

There is evidence of primitive nomadism and pastoralism to be found 
in early Germanic institutionSp notably in the ^'hundred,’^ which seems 
originally to have been a division of land imposed by pastoral condi¬ 
tions lie fore the reduction of the tribe to military^ organ i^ation converted 
the ^'hiintJred^' into a recruiting area, and a political unit. It iias been 
estimated tliai a German [amily in the pastoral stage required 30 cows 
to supply it with milk, butter, meat, and that in a German square mile 
{a]>out 21 of ours) of wild land, not more than six families nor more 
than iSo head of cattle could find support. A ' hundred/' figured as a 
pastoml area ca]jable of furnishing 100 warriors, fathers and sons, 
w^ould therefore perhaps be the area sufficing for 20 families, and be 
approximately a tract of territory measuring 3 German or about 63 
American square miles, more or less, according to pasturage. This 
would make the ancient 'liundred** as an economic, military, and [mliti- 
“al unit almost twice as large as an American township (3^ square miles}» 
Witliin this area, the life of the community reflect^ the conditions. 

The cattle of the nornadic encampment cannot wander about in ttie 
wilderness unshepherdeJ; they must be grouped in herds and the places 
w^liere the herds pasture must be guarded against robbers and wild animals 
hy armed henlsmeti. The milch kine must be kept near the encampments 
of women and children; the rest must be driven far off by herdsmen, who 
will not return to the camp except at long intervals, A certain nuiuber of 
men arc required for the chase; some must protect tbe camp; a little til¬ 
lage must be done.^ 

Gradually the ancient Germans passed from the pastoral stage into 
that of a more settled nature, and a rudimentary^ agriculture was devel¬ 
oped, a perhaps earlier sporadic cultivation growing into a perTnanent 
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There is no evidence ih^t shared the religious views which foujv 

eicpTCsston in these utterances. Whatever may have inhucnced the hearts 
of some of the best and noblest persons, they were powerlcis against the 
majorityH powerless in the face of the incalculable econoinic importance of 
slavery in the medieval world. Indeedp there is no trace of serious effort^ 
on any considerable scale^ to change conditions.^ ^ 

The Church sometimes complained of the slave trade, but not of slaver3\ 
But then it was hecatise it was largely in the hands of the Jews and 
enriched them and^ later^ the Mohammedans, There is not a ivord of 
protest against selling Christian slaves^ to say nothing of pagan German 
and Slavonic captives in war, to Christians. The Feintentid of Theodore 
of Canterbury permits a father to sell his son provided the latter is over 
fourteen years of age. Charlemagne endeavored In 779 to regulate the 
slave trade by ordaining that all sales must be made in the presence of 
either a dvil or an ecclesiastical officer; but there is not a word in con¬ 
demnation of the practice. Indeed by law every parish priest had the 
right to two slaves^ a man and a woman. The monasieries were great 
slave owners. We find Church slaves in Spain, France^ Germany, Italy, 
England^ all through the Middle Ages. Bishops could not emancipate the 
slaves of the Church unless they reimbursed the Church out of their own 
property. There are instances of ex-slaves who had tahen orders and be¬ 
come priests being degraded and reduced to slavery again. Worst of all 
the Church created slavery where it had never existed under Raman law- 
It made conspiraev^ and treason punishable not only by the enslavement 
of the culprits, but also by condemnation of their descendants to per¬ 
petual slavery. In Spain, women convicted of immoral intercourse were 
condemned to slas^ery. If a woman of noble rank deserted her husband 
three times she was put under penance and forbidden to marry again 
in the event oE her husband's decease; but l woman of the common 
people was sold as a slave. Soothsayers and diviners, according to the 
laws of Cliarlemagne, were given to the Church as slaves. The right oE 
asylum w^s sometimes denied to slaves. No slave could be a plaintiff in 
court. Even an emancipated slave was so incapacitated. Only in the third 
generation was this bar removed. As for the treatment of slaves^ the 
clergy were as brutal as lay masters. It i$ a hideous fact that there are 
cases of churchmen mutilating or starving their slaves to death. If of 
two married slaves lielonging to the same master one was freed, that one 
wns allowed to marry again if the freedotn of the other could not be pur¬ 
chased. 

Pyper, "The Church and SUv^ry in the Middle A^cs/' Hvt ffep-, 

XIV, 677. 
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the ear&arian world asd the great miceatioxs* 

Tjie liarbarian world iii tlie time: of the later Roman Empire* say the 
fourth century* covered all northern Europe east of the Rhine and north 
of the I>anube and the Euxine and extended indefinitely into Asia, Of 
the wetter of raeeSp nations* and tribes in this vast area the history of the 
GermanSj the Slavs* and the Huns is most impoitaat- 

Therc is evidence of primitive nomadand pastoralism to be found 
in early Gerrnanic institultons* notably in the ^‘hundred, ^ which seems 
originally to have been a division of land imposed by pastoral condi¬ 
tions Ijefore the reduction of the tribe to military organistation converter! 
the '"hundred*^ into a recruiting area* and a political unit. It has been 
estimated tliat a German family in the pastoral stage required 30 cows 
to supply it with milk, butter, meat, and that in a German square mile 
{□Imut 21 of ours) of wild land, not more than six families nor more 
than iSo head of cattle could find support. A '"hundred/* figured as a 
pastoral area cajiabic of furnisliiTig too warriors, fathers and sons, 
would therefore perhaps be the area sufficing for 20 families* ^nd be 
approximately a tract of territory measuring 3 German or aljout 63 
American square miles, more or less, according to pasturage. This 
would make the ancient '■himtlred'' as an economic, niilitary* and fwliti- 
’□I unit almost twice as large as an American township (3^^ square miles). 
Within this area, die life of the community reflect^ the conditions^ 

The cattle of the nomadic cncaTiipmenl cannot wander about in the 
wilderness nnshepherded: they must be grouped in herds and the places 
where the herds pasture must be guarded against robbers and wild animals 
by armed herdsmen, Tlie milch kitie must lie kept near the encampmerus 
of women and children; the rest must he driven far of! by herdsmen, who 
will not return to the camp escept at long intervals, A certain numlier of 
men are required for the chase; some must protect the camp; a little til¬ 
lage must be done.^ 

Gradually the ancient Germans passed from the pastoral stage into 
that of a more settled nature, and a rudimentary agriculture was devel¬ 
oped. a pcrliaps earlier sporadic cultivation growing into a permanent 
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practice. This change seenLs to have taken place between the lime of 
Caesar (50 b.c.) and Strabo (1 a.d,) and that of Tacitus (100 a.d.) 
The two Eormer describe the Suevi, Lombards, and Hermunduri as 
mainly nomadic— agricultur^r non student. A century later Tacitus de¬ 
scribes them all as possessing a settled agrkuJtural life. 

Both the nature of early German farming methods, and the degree 
of development are moot points among historians. In and oE itself the 
subject is a difficult one^ and is made all the more complex by the intru¬ 
sion of Celtic and later Roman practices into it. But it is necessary to tr)' 
to understand ii, for as it was and whatever it was^ it profoundly con¬ 
ditioned medieval economic history and social structure. 

^\Tlen the Germans formed regular agricultural seitlements they 
seem at first to have made constant use of one area of land for grazing 
and of another for crops. Gradually^ however^ they discoveredt though 
they did not understand the phenomenonp that continual cropping of the 
same soil leada to exhaustion of the soil. Hence, from an experience 
which must have embraced many, many years, they adopted the practice 
of letting half the arable land lie fallow each yt^r^ and alternating field 
and fallow each season. This is what is known as the “Field-Grass'" 
system, or convertible husbandry. Gradually also came a clearer vision 
of the necessity of rotating crops^ a discovery which must have re¬ 
quired years to learn. 

It is easy to describe these changes in general terms. But bailing 
questions arise when one endeavors to be specific. For examplCt in 
a famous passage^ Tacitus says of the Germans of his timci pjto per 
annas mutant. Is he referring to the alternation of field and fallow^ or 
to the rotation of crops? If the former, then the Germans in 100 a. o. 
were in a much less developed st^e than would be the case if he means 
the latter. .^Vgain, were these changes discovered by the Germans out 
of their own agTicullural experience? or did they owe something to the 
example of the Celts? or the Romans? And if so, what was the specific 
nature and degree ot either of these influences? Whole libraries have 
Iwen written in answer to these queries. 

The requirements of agricultural life necessitated that each settle¬ 
ment should have determined limits. This was the Mark. But a per^ 
plexing question arises: Some of the early Germans lived in an unei - 
dosed Or open village iDorf)t others dwelt in an isolated homestead 
surrounded by the farm acres (£in^c^ftojF), This difference in sodaJ 
grouping also pioints to a difference in historical influences and contacts, 
evidences for which may be traced far down into the Middle Ages in 
houses, hamlets, streets^ fields, fences, woods, land measures, place- 
names ^ and in registers of land, manorial surveys, rent rolls, etc. The 
histoiy' of a vanished past is graven upon the map of Europe in these 
data. 
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The village or Dorf system of living wa^ original among the primi¬ 
tive Germans. Its earliest region, and one in which it persisted in purest 
form, is precisely that most ancient homeland of the Germans, the 
territory of the Saale and the Weser river valle^^s. As the Germans ex¬ 
panded they carried this village fonn with them^ but elsewhere their 
settlement was modified by different racial and social conditions with 
which they came in contact. Toward the wast these influences were 
first Celtic^ later also Roman: toward the cast they were Slavonic- The 
isolated homestead was a Celtic way of livingr The round village^ or 
Runddorft was Slavonic, and much more symmetrical than the loose 
agglomeration of cottages which formed a typical Dorf. The result was 
that outside of this Oldest Germany double or mixed types of social 
units are found- The Germans,^ when they migrated^ sometimes borrowed 
the Celtic type, and sometimes carried their village type with them and 
established it in the conquered lands. Areas of German pattern appear 
in Gaul and Italy, after the clkcnmnd^ruiig vras over, side by side 
with areas of Celtic and Roman pattern (lor allowance must be made 
for contact with the Roman villa). And ev^en where Germanic traces 
have disappeared, as in Burgundy^ Savoy^ and all Aquitaine^ we know 
that such groups once existed. Every^where in western Europe where the 
German conquest penetrated-—and it prevailed in greater or less degree 
all over France, Spain, Italy, and England—the Germans "stamped 
the features of their own system upon lands which originally possessed 
the features of another system.” 

However, one must be cautious in making too sharp distinction be¬ 
tween these two forms, and attributing the origin of each solely to 
different racial habits. The historian of society is constantly required— 
if he can—to judge between "the constant accompaniment of certain 
racial types'' and environmentai and economic explanation of things. 
The economic factors must be given weight. In regions of abundant 
natural pasturage within Germany a preponderance of cattle-raising 
over grain-farming may have created a German homestead type. It has 
been so contended. Yet the example of the Slav round village, certainly 
a form due to the prevalence of cattle-raising, would seem to argue 
that in places where cattle-raising preponderated, a round type of Ger¬ 
man village ought rather to have been developed. It is more probable, 
in cases in which we find the isolated homestead among the Germans, 
where previous Celtic survival is not manifest, that the homestead ovifcd 
its origin to a forest clearing by an individual or a family. A striking 
proof of this is to be found in German Switzerland w^here mountainous 
fomnatton and pocketed valleys favored the formation of isolated farm¬ 
steads. As a general proposition German villages outside of Germany 
were more numerous in plains and arable regions and along the great 
highways, while in brokeu territory or remote rural localities or in clear- 
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ings in forest and marsh we find, not a predominance oi isolated lartn- 
steads, but more of them than dsewhere. 

Three kinds of land were comprised in every German village: (i) 
the farm acre:?, (j) meadow, (3) forest and waste, vrhat was called the 
which was open to all and nntilled save as Ironi time to time 
with increase of the community new ground was broken in IL it is es¬ 
pecially with the first that w'e have to deal. 

In each of the planting grounds or arable areas of the village the 
surface was divid^ into long and narrow strips called ^^plowlaocls” 
divided from pne another by ridges or balks made by leaving a ribbon 
of untumcd sod or by turning up two furrows against each other. These 
strips were the true fields. They averaged about four rods in width and 
forty rods (230 yards, one furlongs one^cighth mile) in length. The 
strips were subdivided into lesser areas of plowland or smaller fields, 
later called ^Virgates/' or '^yardlands/^ The large plowland, called hide, 
hube, huft^ etc. measured approximately 120 acres, and was the cemmon 
unit of land taxation in the Middle Ages. It is possible that the hide 
originally represented the larger unit required when extensive tillage 
prevailed, and that the break-up ol the hide into lesser units of yardland 
and virgate was due to the change from extensive to intensive tillage, 
[perhaps accentuated by Si>cial factors like thrift and the number of 
children a peasant might have. Each peasant's ^'faitn^* was the sum of the 
dispersed holdings which he possessed. It was not made up of con¬ 
tiguous fields but was an agglomeration of arable areas. Whatever the 
original nature of possession had once been, these strips were the peas¬ 
ant’s own possession. It is impo.ssib 1 e to state with accuracy w^hat was 
the average extent of farm land owned by each household. Uniformity 
in this p^articuta^ no more obtained than uniformity today in America, 
where farms are of all sorts of sizes. One villager possessed more, an¬ 
other less; it depended upon thrift, industry', inheritance, marriage, and 
the like. 

It is clear that the agriciilltiral practices and the field system of the 
early Germans necessitated the location of all the cottages close to 
each other in the same spot. Tf each house owner were located on any 
one of his strips (and which one of these would be preferable for a site 
among so many which he possessed?)^ he would he just as far away 
from hig other strips as if Fettled! within the village. Moreover* if 
his house were situated outside the village, every other year would 
find him in the midst of the fallow with the cattle grazing around 
him. In the circumstances the "nucleated” village was perfectly natural, 
however strange it may now seem to us. It is this ntideaied village which 
accounts hi fhe Middle .^ges [or the peculiar star-shaped road system 
radiating outward from the village as a centre to the fields, with Bide 
lanes diverging from the roads to the several strips. 
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The early German system of land tenure and metlrndB oC farming are 
very important to understand. Some historians have thought this singular 
arrangement of the fields was an evolution out of a lormcr communal 
ownership of land^ and that "the process was one of continued shrink¬ 
age of communally owned land. The question Is an important one, for 
no more practical question is conceivable than that of the origin of 
private property in land. In these fonns and practices are we to find 
an evidence of prinutive German communal ownership? 

Xo one doubis that community right prevailed with reference to 
woods and w.’aste^ but the question is: Did individual ownership, or 
ownership iti severally, reaily evolve out of a previous comrt>umty 
ownership of arable land? Or was what seems to some to be evidence 
thereof not communism but coaration (contmunity cultivation) and co¬ 
operation in the same primary village enterprises like plowing and 
harvesting ? Perhaps even here the community spirit may be stressed too 
much and the discipline of the village—for German customary regula¬ 
tions were rigid—hns'c been the prevailing factor in requiring common 
action of the villagers together. Kvery one was expected to do what 
his neighbor did when his neighbor did it. Men were not permitted to 
plow nr sow or reap when thev wished. Seasonal pursuits of course arc 
cyclic, but local authority accentuated seasonal requirements. Coercive 
association of Tabor may have been the ruling influence, not community 
spirit, and least of all communalism+ ^ _ 

In addition to those historians vrho seek to find vestiges of primitive 
communism in ancient German landholding, there is another schwl 
which, on the same evidence, claims that a ]]assionate desire for equality 
of holdings was the determining factor in early German land tenure. 
To others the notion that the distrihution of arable strips in this way 
was intended to produce equality seems too rationalistiCr Perhaps nine¬ 
teenth centurv ideas of democratic equality have been translated into 
the past in this interpretation. Yet it is more tenable than the communal 
theorv. For equality' of shares might obtain or originally have obtained, 
either with a free or with an unfree village community. 

An extreme school ridicules the whole idea of the Mark. According to 
it the primitive Germans had neither stale nor village rights nor ro¬ 
tation of crojjs nor an nhllgatnrv' agriculture. I-and was in abundance and 
there was no motive, therefore, to appropriate it. Every one occupied 
what land he wishetl and abandoned it after harvest to cultivate a new 
tract, if he so wished. There vras no village conimuniW. no co-propnetor- 
ship, no common owmersbip. no common w'orking of the soil. The Mark 
was nothing hut a territorv with vaguely defined limits, the Athn^ndc 
meant nothing but the right to exploit some of the land within the bor¬ 
ders of the area occupied by the group. 

Without pronouncing upon the question whether communal oiivner- 
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ship of arable land precedcrd ownership in severalty, or whether what is 
supposed to have been such was merely coaration or village cooperation, 
or whether 'aperiodic interchange of arable land preceded the institution 
of private property/" when the Gemians first became known to Roman 
observers they certainly possessed the institution of private property in 
land. But the system, instead of being simple, as one might be led to 
infer in the case of plain, and even primitive farmer folk* on the con- 
trary exhibits excessive complexity. 

We now pass to another perplexing and much discussed question in 
regard to the early Germans. What was the status of the b^y of the 
people, free or servile? Floods of ink have been poured out upon this 
question- The very angle of the ajxis of medieval history, so to speaks 
depends upon the answer to itn For it is one thing If the mass of the an¬ 
cient Germans started as a free people and later w^ere depressed to serf- 
domj or whether they started in an unfree timdkian in Crrmany and 
still remained unfree for many hundreds of years after they had spread 
over and occupied the western Roman Empire until the decline of serf¬ 
dom in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Unfortunately the consideration of this question has not always been 
temperate. Man>v e\'en most^ modern German historians have been too 
influenced by national pride, and have been naturally prejudiced against 
the second inierpretation. They have read into the past the ideals of free¬ 
dom and democracy w^hich were so strong in the early nineteenth cen- 
tuty\ On the other hand, modern economic and agrarian historian^, who 
have not been warped by these conceptions and prejudices, find very 
little direct evidence for the contentions of the democratic-nationalist 
school. They do not deny that some free villages existed* but hold that 
most of these were peopled by unfreemen, while as for the Einscihafe 
or ^atgiiter^ or isolated homesteads^ they were lordly properties, worked 
by servile peasants. Landlordship amoi^ the Germans, far from being 
an adoption of Celtic and Roman practice^ they contend, was old among 
the Germans, and feudal proprietorship was an extension of Roman and 
Gennan proprietorship of early times into the high Middle Ages. Most 
early German villages were not free villages which sank to manors* but 
unfree villages which later became manors* fn the present state of our 
knowledge a scientific hypothesis is the most that is possible. But it would 
seem that the theory that social organization of the ancient Germans 
rested upon the association of free men with equal social status and equal 
values in land ownership is exploded. 

The Germans had some strongholds* blockhooses as it were, built of 
erected on difficult and nearly inaccessible sites* surrounded by a 
palisade and a ditch, for places of refuge and resistance iu time of im's- 
Sion. Such a structure was called a Unrg. It is ihc first German word 
found in late Latin* where it appears in the fourth century. They had no 
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towns th^^sdvcs, and they distrusted the walled towns of the Romans 
when they entered the Roman Empire. “A wallHl enclosure/^ wrote 
Ammianus MarcellinuSp “seemed to them a net m whkh men were 
caught, and the city itself a tomb to bury them alive/* 

Trade relations between the Germans and the people ol the Baltic 
lands and the peoples of the Mediterranean countries existed frosn high 
antiquity. As far back as the fifth century' b.c. the Greek colonies on 
the north coast of the Black Sea acquired amber and furs from the far 
north. Amber wras highly prized in antiquity and the submerged spruce 
forests of the Baltic were then and still are the chief source of the 
World's amber supply, the amber being sw^ept up upon the bHfaches after 
stornt. This ancient trade route has been picked Out by "finds'* of am- 
bcfp pieces of which were droi^ped in transit. The route ascended either 
the Vistula or the Niemen River and thence passed clovm the Dniester 
or the Dnieper to the Euxine. The Etruscans and later the Romans got 
their amber from the same source, one route being up the Oder, or the 
Elbe and Moldau, and so to the head of the Adriatic; the other from the 
Baltic strand to the Rhine and thence via the Moselle to the Rhone, and 
so lo Marseilles (the Masstlia of the Greeks)* Pliny in his Natural His- 
(ar\* quotes the Greek geographer and explorer^ Pjrtheas of Massilia, 
who lived in the fourth century b.c as saying that the Giitlones (Goths) 
were engaged in the amber trade. 

Trade between the Germans and the Celts of Gaul undoubtedly was 
old long before Qesar first recorded it (50 B.C.), amber and furs and 
slaves, captives in wafp being exchangetl by the Germans for horses. 
Caesar tells us that the Nervii objected to the sale of wnne among them 
because of its enervating effectp but that the Suevi welcomed merchants 
because of the opportunity it gave them to dispose of their IkmIv taken 
in war with other German tribes. The Ronmn conquest of Gaul by 
Caesar was speedily followed by the entrance of Roman merchants into 
Germany. In 25 R.O. a Roman general Marcus Vincius was sent into 
Germany on a punitive expedition for the murder of some Roman 
merchants. Under the Early Empire Romano-Cennan trade relations 
were intimate. An important colony oE Roman merchants lasted for 
centuries at Marbach near Stuttgart on the Neckar. In additton tu 
amber, fvirs, and slaves, the Romans imported beets—a German vege¬ 
table, which Tiberius was fond of—goose feathers, soap in the form 
of hard balls, and hair, for the dark-haired ladies of the South prized 
the red and yellow locks oE the Germans. Furs became a ""fad"' in Rome 
and by the fifth century the wearing of German trousers instead of the 
toga became so eonunon that the emperor Honorius forbade tlicm. 

The most important of the few Roman towns in the up|>cr Danube 
valley was Augusta VindeUcomm, or Augsburg* In Augustus* time it 
was only a forum, without municipal rights; later it became a mnnicip- 
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ium. Tadttis. although he does ncrt mention it, undoubtflily had it in 
mind when speaking of the fact that the HeTniunduri were the most im¬ 
portant tribe of Germany which had trade connections with "'the most 
magnihcent colony of the province of Rstia/* 

Frontier conditions naturally regulated the economy of these prov¬ 
inces beyond the Alps, From R^ia came timber, cattle, hides. Norte 
iron was famouSp but other inetalSp silver and gold, were found, and 
sheep and cattle raising flourished, Bregenz, at the eastern end of Lake 
ConstancCp had some commerce. In Pannoniap Carnuntum was a point of 
trade with the barbarians of the middle Danube until the third century. 
It was destroyed in the fourth centu^)^ Yet even when Roman domitia' 
tion here was obliterated a colony of Roman merchants still persisted 
at Regensburg (Regina Castra) on the Danube. 

Roman civilizing influences, Roman commerce, even Roman adminis¬ 
tration actually penetrated farther into the interior oE Germany than the 
official frontier would lead us to suspect. Modem atcheologi^ research 
has uncovered the remains of an old Roman road which ran from the 
lower Rhine to the mouth of the Weser, of Roman rtrads in the valley 
of the Main, of corduroyed roads across marshes^ of castles of Roman 
construction in western Germany long believed to have been of Mero¬ 
vingian w^orkmanship. 

The inscriptions attest the importance of the Rhine-Danube coni’ 
merce. Without havings like the southern provincesp temples, theatres, 
triumphal arches, in the same abundance, nevertheless the Roman re¬ 
mains in these localities are important, as the theatre near Basel, the 
mosaic of Rowthiel, the baths of Badenweiler. For the enjoyment oE 
such luxury, considerable commercial wealth must have l>een necessary. 

The long peace which covered nearly two centuries and a half in the 
valleys of the Rhine and the DanubCp continually enlarged this trade, 
and must have partly civilized the Germans of West and South Ger¬ 
many- The inscriptions give interesting evidence of a dealer in purple 
at Augsburg, a banker at Cassel. of colonies of foreign merchants set¬ 
tled at IMarbach and Regensburg. Finds of coins have also told their 
tale- Most of these are of the Early Empire. For when the coinage de¬ 
teriorated in the third and fourth centuries and was alloyed with cop^ier 
or lead, the Germans shrewdly demanded only the older, purer coins. 
Some years ago Roman imfjtrial coins were found in a spring near 
Teplitz, in Czecho-Slo^-akia, where they had evidently been cast as an 
ex-voto by a Roman merchant trading among the Marcomanni; and 
hronie ornaments were found near Dux which once had formed part of 
the wares of a pack-merchant who had hid them for security. It is cer^ 
tain that a Roman trade route extended clear to Bohemia. 

The development of Roman-Germ&n commerce would have been 
greater than it w'as if it had not been for administrative restraints put 
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ution it. The imperial government regulatcil all commiinication upon the 
frontier. The Quadi. the Marcotnanni, and otlier tJerman tribes be)-ond 
the Danube were comiKllerl to leave north of the river a certain mimber 
of miles of territory unsettled; no harliariaii Iwat was permitted upon 
the stream and a river fleet ^latrolled Rhine and Danube, The rigor of 
the police exerdscd at the frontiers wHth reference to person^ and 
merchandise is apparent as extending over centuries. Markets upon the 
frontier w'cre at fixed places, at fixed times, and if closed the depriva¬ 
tion was resented by the Germans, The places of these markets are 
mentioned in Roman annals. Even the Huns prized thetu- These places 
were the “stations"' of the fleets patrolling the rivers. When the epoch 
of the invasion began this trade was seriously affected not merely from 
the insecurity due to the hostility of the Germans, but because of Rome s 
cml^rgo upon it. For examplen in 37 ^ ^ cofflpatsy of merchants who 

had crossed the Rhine in defiance of the prohibition were seised by the 
Emperor Julian and their proi>erty confiscated. 

Aquileia was the Roman city in northern Italy most closely connKted 
with the German trade. It was located at the head of the Adriatic about 
twenty miles from modem Trieste, at the mouth of the Isonzo, 
Aquileia was also the chief entrepot for the commerce lietween Italy 

and Dada. ^ ^ t j- 

'^She sent the wine, the oil, the costly woven fabrics of the 
mnean provinces over the Julian and Carnic Alps into Pannonia and 
Koricum and she received in return their cattle^ thetr hides, aml>er from 
the shores of the BaUin. and long files of slaves taken in the border 
wars which were perpetually waged with the ^rmanic and Slavonic 
tribes beyond the Danube and the Carpathians. ' ^ 

Tor over four hundred years—that is to say from the founding of 
the Roman Empire in 27 B.c. until the battle of Adrianople m 378 a.d. 
—Rome maintained, although with declining vigor, her mastery over 
the Germans. During that long period, while there were occasioi^ bor¬ 
der wars, on the whole the relations were amicable, and tens of thou¬ 
sands, iwrhaps hundreds of thousands of Germans peacefully entered 
the Roman F,mplre and settled there. The nature and extent of this 
et.loni2ation—for it must be interpreted as a movement of colomiation 
—must now be considered. In the end this “pacific invasion profoundly 
modifietl economic conditions and altered social structure wnthm the 

Empire. . , 

The readiest medium of German ingress into the Roman Empire was 
through the arniv. During the whole history of the Empire it was con¬ 
tinually recniited with German soldiery, Marcus Auretms (di^ 180 
A.D.) drafted them by thousands, so much so that high-born Romans 
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refused to serve in "'barbarian" legions, Yel on the whole Germans 
made popular soldiers. The imperial bodygiaard was largely composed of 
Germans, and an inter^tmg graffito survives, scrawled by a German 
guardsman of Nero upon the wall of the guard-room of the imperial 
palace upon the Palatine. Writing of the legions of the third century 
Aurelius Victor says: ‘The soldiers—I had almost said the barbaiians."* 
1 he emperor Valerian wrote to his best general, afterwards the emperor 
Aurelian, before an important engagement: ^"You will have with you 
Hartomund. Haldegast* Hildemund, and Carlovix''—all German army 
officers. The emperor Cratian was so fond of German troopers that 
the other soldiers murmured. We find German legions not only cantoned 
on every frontier, even in Armenia and Arabia, but inland garrisons 
of thenip especially in Gaul. The Noiitia Dignitatum, or Emk of the 
Dignities cf the Empire^ in the fourlh century shows Suevi in Bayeux, 
Coutances, Le Mans, and in Auvergne; Franks at Rennet. The Ripua- 
rian Franks in 406 did their best to stem the Vandal torrent. In the 
fourth century Arbogast and Bauto^ both Franks, were trusted com¬ 
manders of Gratian and Theodosius the Great. In the fiftli century 
the commanders-iii-chicf of the imperial armies were GermansK lil^c 
StilichOp j^tios, Ricimer, 

Far more numerous and important in their influence, however, than 
these German warriors in the legions were the whole tribes of Germans 
who were settled as fardcrati in the border provinces, much as retired 
Roman veterans had been earlier* and received grants oE land for culti¬ 
vation on condition that in event of war they were liable for military 
service. Where settled on Roman proprietary lands these German co 1 o“ 
nists doubtless were made to conform to Roman agricultural ways. But 
where they w'ere settled on farms of their own they retained the 
fierman form of house, German methods of farming, German land 
measurements. While Roman provincial conditions profoundly affected 
the status of the incomers, they did not molest their ancient habits. 
Thus, esj^ially In Gaul—for Italy and Spain experienced little of 
this colonization until the actual contjuest of the fifth century—Roman 
centuriation done by Roman surveyors, old Celtic forms of land tenure 
and the new German forms of farming and tenure all existed side by 
side and interspersed* and naturally tended to blend even as the pop¬ 
ulation blended. 

Different still from the German fmderoti were the German imti or 
ro/ojii, who were colonized in thinly peopled or desolated regions (the 
tigri deserfi of the codes) and given farm land and even seed com and 
work animals to make a start with. This class later was fused with the 
Roman servile class in the provinces to form the medieval serf class. 
Many of these coloni were captives in war, but others were Germans 
who had never been in arms against Rome, who were crowded out 
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of the homeland by pressure of tribes bdiind them and sought a quiet 
abiding place within the Empire. They were not slaves nor even serfSp 
though they sank to serfdom later od. They were also distributed upon 
the great estates of the crown (the imperial fisc) and among rich pro¬ 
prietors who were short of labor to work their land. Many barbarian 
customs must have become familiar to the Romans ^ long before the 
disappearance of the Empire^ through the settlement of thousands of 
German Icrti in the provinces. 

The reciprocal influence of Roman and Gemiad up)on each other 
owing to this steady infUtratiod of the Germans by many thousands in 
the Roman Empire is of very great importance. For when the Germans 
in the fifth century flooded in by na-tions and as conquerors, they found 
already within the Empire many of their own race who had adopted 
Roman ways of living and assimilated some degree of Roman civiliaa- 
tiod. Moreover, even the tribes who had remained in Germany so long 
had received a not inconsiderable degree of Roman influence. This is 
especially true of the Goths and least so of the Franks and Lombards. 

This entire barbarian world had long been actuated by a profound 
restlessness destined to culminaie in the fifth century in the Great Mi^ 
grations^ or what German historians have graphically called the Wan¬ 
dering of the Nations {Vdlk^cni'andcrufuj)^ \Ve are dealing with one 
of the most widespread and potent phenomena of history—migration 
It is necessary to analyze the causes^ the means and inanner, the lines 
of movement, and the effects of these stupendous migrations. 

The fundamental cause of all such movements is undoubtedly to be 
found in delicieiit food supply. This may have been occasional and tran¬ 
sients as in case of cattle plague among a pastoral people or drought 
among an agricultural people, or it may have been permanent deficiency 
owing to primitive methods of production. There was always a pressure 
of population upon subsistence. Relief was found by war and plunder, 
the expulsion of a weaker people by a stronger. These practices, ac¬ 
cordingly ^ became both causes and effects of migration, 

Paul the Deacon, the historian of the Lombards, relates that the Lom¬ 
bard people, by reason of the Increase of numbers in Scandinavia^ were 
divided into three groups* and that lots were drawn to determine which 
one of the three should migrate. The Germans at times were driven 
into the Roman Empire by the effects of drought and famine. The 
Roman geographer^ Strabo* clearly perceived that the migratory^ in¬ 
clination of the ancient Germans was due to the pastoral rather than 
agricultural nature of their occupations^ and the constant menace of 
food shortage, Caesar laiti liis finger on the economic root of German 
restlessness and proisensity lor war found irt increase ol population and 
land hunger^ and expressed die thought with laconic brevity ■ cum . . . 
Iwella ififerrenl propter bominum itiultitudinem agrique inopiam. He 
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says that when the Gerimns migrated they still possessed vast unculti¬ 
vated tracts of land. It was not '^for want of room at home” as Gibbon 
thought, hut a mdimentary system of agriculture, deficiency of food 
supply due to under-production, and love ot booty that led the Germans 
into the Roman Empire, Often they left their country deserted. Ger¬ 
many was not over-populated. Two of the most eminent of modern 
historians, who are also statisticians^ have calculated that in the ter¬ 
ritory between Rhine and Elbe—the only Germany left by the fifth 
century', for the Slavs had overfiow^ed all the eastern half once peopled 
by Goths, Lombards* Vandnis, Burgundians, Marcomanuii Qttadi, etc. 
—there were not more than a million people all told in a territory em¬ 
bracing over 200*000 square miles. Twenty-three tribes have been made 
out within this region, and no single tribe could have possessed over six 
to eight thousand fighting men. The Germans were underfed because 
of their rudimentary form of agriculture, and like all primitive peo¬ 
ples wiiose margin of living is a narrow one, they continually pressed 
upon sustenance. St. Ambrose, perhaps the keenest observer of condi¬ 
tions □! all writers of the fourth century, wTote truly t ‘^Rartia has 
learned the danger of her own fertility. She has drawn down an enemy 
upon her by her abundance."' 

Migration might be effected by peaceful penetration—this was the 
form of German migration before the fifth century—but more fre¬ 
quently it was made by war. Sometimes, ho^vever, ins^tcad of actual dis¬ 
placement, migration may have taken the form of expansion, and the 
conquest or an annexation of new peoples and new lands to the home 
country'. .\n example Is the Franks, who conqucTed Caul and later 
most oE Italy, and part of Spain, but did not evacuate their ancient 
seat in western Germany, Rarely do we find an instance of migration 
of a people into an em[].ty land, but the Lombard occupation of the 
Po valley, as W'e shall see later on, is an example of this nature. In 
every case, however, the new occupation meant the dominance of the 
stronger and more vigorous race. 

The result of such changes* of course, was a fusion of blood and a 
blending of institutions between the conquered and the conqueror. The 
former process was usually much facilitated by the fact that a greater 
proportion oE the men oE the conquered people had perished and women 
chiefly were left. Important factors in all fusion were the profNST- 
tions of the two populations and their vigor, the force and plasticity 
of the native and the invading institutions, the degree of fusion, the 
element of time, and Finally tlie influence of climate and physical en¬ 
vironment. 

These abstract facts and this calculating analysis of the historv of mi¬ 
grations must not blind our eyes to t^erceiving that, while they were 
among the nK>st importaui of historical events, they^ were also among the 
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cruele&t; that war. pitbge- slaughter, slavery, starvation, destruction, 
were their inv^riahle accompaniment- V'et they had their good effects 
ultimalcly. For they were history's way of weeding out inferior peoples 
and a decadent civiliiation. 

But all the suffering was not upon the side of the conquered. In the 
"mi I ling'" of the tribes in Germany, especially in the southwest angle, 
w litre the thrust through from Asia and the pressure of peoples reached 
a maximum degree of intensity, the weaker tribes were ground to 
pieces, and greater ones could maintain themselves only by confedera¬ 
tion, as in the cases of the Allemannic and Frankish confederacies. It is 
this pressure w^hich often explains the frantic efforts of the tribes in 
Gemiany to break through the Roniarii front] cr, which hnally cast dowm 
the whole long barrier. The invasion of Italy by Radagaisus in 405 was 
not of a tribe or a nation, but of fr^tnents of tribes, desperate men. 
‘whh. their wives and children, seeking a way out from the comer in 
which thev were caught^ Their fate w*as to be reduced to starvation 
by the Roman legions in the Tuscan hills, Thoii,%ands of the residue 
were sold as slaves so cheaply that a man was sold for an aEirciu 
($ 5 . 50 . though the difference in purchasing power must be allowed 
for). The price of cattle was higher. But the wretched victims were dear 
purchases, for thousands soon died of the effects of the pri^'ation they 
had suffered. 

The great migrations of the Germanic peoples were not a tempo¬ 
rary accident, but a continuous movement begun long anterior to 
the invasion. We can trace their beginnings to the end of the second 
century d.c^, to the invasion of the Cimbri, then that of Ariovistus 
and the Suevi. Even in this remote periotl they were not mere war bands, 
but peoples on the march i men. women, and children, accompanied by' 
slaves and cattle, moving en masse and seeking land. This movement 
Was continued along the whole frontier of the fc-mpire, but its progress 
was for a long time arrested. At first the Roman armies camped on the 
rroncicTS wrere sufficient to defend the Daniibev In the third century ^ 
as the result of a very strong assault, numbers of the Germans pene- 
trated into the Empire and temporarily obliterated the Roman rule on 
the Rhine; but they were crowded back again by ihe Illyrian em¬ 
perors. 

The Grand Invasion of the fifth century was the la.st act of this great 
movement, and exactly corresponds to the period during which the 
Roman government Liad not the strength to cojje with the migration 
of the Germans. Even then the Germans did not come, save exception¬ 
ally, in vast hordes as conquerors. They came in small groups and grad¬ 
ually filtered in, settling here and there, first in the more sparsely* pop- 
iitated pans of the Empire, along the frontier, whence they slowly 
worked inward. But they came as seltlers and colonists, as farmers, and 
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used force only when their immigration was resisted^ Historians have 
abandoned the old idea that the German^i came as a terrible scourge, and 
that the Roman population was reduced to the extreme of despair^ As 
a matter of fact their coming was o-ften wetcomer for the Roman 
peasantry looked upon the Germans as protectors against the blood¬ 
sucking tax collectors of the imperial government. To them a change 
of masters could not be worse and might be better. The population of 
Lyons and the valley of the Rhone deliberately connived with the Bur¬ 
gundian occupation of their teTTilory. These burly barbarians might be 
rough and uncouthp dressing their hair with butter and smelting like 
a tannery* but they w^ere good-natured, jovial giants, who treated the 
defenceless provincials fairly^ 

In every case, it may safely be said, the migration partook of the na¬ 
ture of a great '^trek."' Just as the history of the westward movement 
of the American people over the Alleghenies into the "’New West" of 
the Ohio valley* just as the later extension of that movement across 
the plains into the *'Far West’^ along the Santa Fe and the Oregon 
trails has been cherished by the descendants of those pioneers, so 
among the Germans who settled within the Roman Empire the memory 
of the adventurCp the privationp the Fightings and victories of their an¬ 
cestors in the days of the Great Trek lived on and became part of the 
legend and folklore of the race, WTien Jordanes in the sixth ccutuTV 
undertook to write the history of the Goths he had no mformation of 
this early period save folk-song and ballad {cantus majorum) to inform 
him. In one of his chapters he gives a picture of some of the perils 
•which attended the Goths In the long migration—at least 150 years in 
duration—from the mouth of the Vistula, until one day they beheld 
"the monotonous horizon broken by a deeper blue" and the waters of 
the Euxine lay spread before their eyes. It is a storied picture of how 
the van of the migrating Goths was caught in the treacherous swamps 
of Russia among the afUuents of the Dnieper River—'that vast area 
of the Ptipet Marshes, as large as Ireland in area* He says: 

The place is shut in wuh quivering ruorassi^, and thus by her confusion 
of the two elemenls, land and water. Nature has rendered it itiacccssible. 
Even to this day, it is said, travelers hear the lowing of spectral cattle 
and see spectral forms of men struggling in those treacherous bogs. 

In the history of ever^' one of the Germanic migrations^ it may safely 
be said that while plunder was a motive and pillage a concomitant of 
Invasionp the impelling motive of the Germans was to find land to live 
on. Jordanes tells us farther on how the Goths at last reached ‘'the 
Jonged-for soil’^ (ad mtiionrs terras). Alanc in 408 demanded the prov¬ 
inces of Aorscum, 1 stria, Venetia, and Dalmatia as a Hrimhnd for his 
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people, and when it was refused abated his demand to the last thr^ 
The success of each migration, taken separately, was due to partic¬ 
ular causes and to a particular combination of circumstances. Ne:vcr- 
theless we may discover general facts and find an ertplanation of the 
movement as a whole. But how did it come to pass that the migrations, 
which were arrested by Rome between the first and the fourth century, 
became so extensive and so successful in the fifth and sixth? The rea¬ 
son is not to be found in an increase of numbers or of power of the 
German peoples: There must have been—and examination of the factor 
and causes of the decline of the Roman Empire so shows—a deteri¬ 
oration of the int^rity of the Empire, a breakdown of internal struc¬ 
ture, a reduction of the Empire’s power of resistance, “Rome presented 
to its foes a hard shell, and a soft kernel.” WTien once the shell was 
penetrated, the barbarians flowed in and filled the mold. The Germans 
entered as legionaries into the Roman army; they colonized vacant and 
waste lands, chiefty in the border provinces, and as they did so, the 
'Roman civilian population shrunk in toward the centre of the Empire. 

We have striking confirmation of the latter phenomenon in the his¬ 
tory of the settlement of the Burgundians and the Franks in Gaul. The 
Jura and the Vaud country, where the Burgundians first established 
themselves after crossing the Rhine, was very probably without Roman 
inhabitants when the Burgundians entered it. In the case of the lower 
Rhindands below Cologne, Belgium, and northeastern France we have 
very striking evidence of the retreat of the Roman population in these 
regions and proof that the Franks in the fifth century flowed across the 
Rhine and over an empty land. 

In modem times many hundreds of “finds” of buried hoards of 
Roman coins have been discovered in this region, and they tell the 
tale. For the kinds of coins and the number of the “finds" bear a rela¬ 
tion to the Frankish invasion. What happened, of course, was that the 
people, as government broke down in the frontier provinces, removed 
inland, but fearing to carry thdr money with them on account of the 
brigandage prevalent, buried it, hoping to return later and recover 
it. Coins of the second century are few in these finds, but m the third, 
when the frontier was broken time and again, yet always rcjiaired. 
they are frequent. In the fourth century', again, after the reforms of 
Oiocletian and Constaiiline braced the administration, finds of coins are 
not so frequent. But buried hoards of the fifth century—that of the 
Grand Invasion—are many, 'The geographical distribution of these 
“finds” is also of significance. More have been discovered in the lower 
Rhinelands, Belgium, and northeastern France than anywhere else, 
which shows that the evacuation of this territory by the people was 
almost complete. 

The silence of history also confirms this. We have no written record uf 
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thft first expansion of the Franks, for there was no Roman eyewitness 
of it. The Franks slowly Hltered into and spread over a deserted land; 
even the cities were deserted. 

[n only one other part of the Roman tjnpire, and ibb m Italy in 
the valley of the Po in the sixth ccninr)'* do we find a similar case of 
an almost empty land: the terrible decimation of the population of 
Italy during the Gothic wars, when the armies of the emperor Jushntan 
under his generals Belisarius and Narses, destroyed the brilliant realm 
founded by Theodoric the Ostrogoth and left northern Italy as a 
desert. That decay^ however ^ had preceded the Ostrogothic occupation* 
and was due to burdensome taxation and vicious admimstratton which 
drove out or destroyed the popubdon. 

The valley of the Pq was almost an empty land when the Lombards 
spread over it in 56®. The experience of this smallest of the Germanic 
tribes illustrates ckarly the nature of the Great Migrations, As far 
back as 100 a.u, Tacitus had observed of the Lombards that “these may 
rather pride themselves on the smallness of their numbers, since* girt 
around by So many and such strong tribes, they have managed to pre¬ 
serve their existencCp not by passive submission^ but by perpetual fight- 
tJig and in peril have found safety." The successive movements of tlie 
Lomliards from the time they are first known down to thdr entrance 
into Italy in 568 are a matter of much dispute among historians^ for 
in the evidence we have it is difficult to distinguish between history and 
saga. But few of the German nations wandered further and pulled up 
stakes oftener. Paul the Deacon, the national Lombard historiaUp tells 
us that ^khey suffered great privation from hunger,*' that after devious 
wandering—apparently from the region of the lower Elbe—they came 
into Rugiland [north of the Danube, opposite Horicum] and there as 
the soil was fertile, they remained for several years.” Thence after sev¬ 
eral years, ‘Agoing forth from Rugiland they dwelt in the wide plains 
which are called in barliarlan speech, Fc/sf*" which could only have been 
the plain of modem Hutigary. Here they were caught in the Hunnic 
maelstrom until the death of Auila, and lor a time fell tributary to 
the Germanic HeruU. Soinewhere in their migration they came upon 
vast fields of green growing flax which were mistaken for lakes. War 
with the Gepids on the lower Danube followed. Then the Tartar Avars, 
having pushed across Russia, invaded the Danube lands, and compelled 
the Lombards to give up a tenth j^rt ol their livestock to them. From 
this precarious position a way out was found by the invasion of Italy in 
568. Owing to the paucity of their numbers the Lombards had become 
a composUe people, for they seem to have picked up fragments of other 
trills during these migrations, and it may be that their language and 
their institutions "were influenced by this admixture^ 

The Germans were regardett neither as enemies nor as stranger_s bv 
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ihe Rom^ini. Xo racial anLagonism between Lhem existed. The two 
raoes had been aeqiiainicd and even commingled for four hundred 
year^ bciore iKcr evcntiul fifth ceiilury. As the Roman Empire gradu- 
dly crumbled like a dilapidated house, the Germans filled the ruined 
province^H which were as rooms in die vast edifietp and dwelt in th^i 
side by side with ihe native populace. The Roman grevr more bar- 
bart^ed. The German became more civilized. Together they ^d the 
Church fashioned new insiitutions and formed a netv civilization out 
of the debris of Ronmn institutions and their own more vigorous in¬ 
stitutions, which were fused together in the course of time to form a 
government and a society neither wholly Roman nor wholly Germmi, 
The historical consequences of ihe establisliment of the barbarian 
peoples in the Homan Empire were very importani. Even leaving out of 
account the states which disappeared—andalSp OstrogoihSp and Visi¬ 
goths—-there remained a group of national states w'hich dominated the 
whole centre of Europe, Gaul, Germanyp and Xorth Italy >, that is to 
sav. the countries whose consolidation later formed the Frankish Em^ 
pire. In every' one of these countries^ the Roman Imperial regime was 
and remained abolishedp save for the Church, which preserved the 

Roman tradition. , 

The states thus established were inhabited by new^ peoples. WTiat ss the 
importance of this fact? Did the arrival of the Germans renew the 
IKjpulatioii? This question, which is of the very highest interest, has 
been passionately discussed. It is certain that It does not admit of a 
single or clear reply Ml is necessary to distinguish according to tlic 
countries. No document gives us direct information upon the nuui- 
ber of the barbarians who came into the Empire, but we can infer lhai 
they were not numerous w'hen compared with the Roman population. 
From this it has been concluded that ihdr inllueiice was superfidah and 
that they did not leave any permanent trace. 

This is au exlrcnie view, in fact wc know that certain regions of the 
Empire were profoundly Germanizetl \ in. these countries in the Middle 
Ages the people^ the private law^. the habitiSp notably the it'Ktnod of bnilth 
ing, even the languagep intlicale a preponderanl Germanic influence not 
to be denietl. These countries were Englandp Bavariap AUemannia, north¬ 
ern and eastern France, the Rhinelands and Lombardy. Now these 
regions exactly corresi^ond to the part of the frontier which was most 
deserted by the Rom^n inhabitants at the end of the Empire. First the 
German coioni and invading nations established themselves there in 
great numbers, as already explained. Finding themselves alone in the 
country, the Cennans had time to multiply and to errate new peoples. 
In the countries where the Roman population continued to exist, a 
mixture of the peoples took place. The anterior elenicma of the pop¬ 
ulation nuttiericaily predominated; hut the descendants of the barbar- 
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lans formed the ruling portion of the nation, the court, the chieftains, 
the great proprietors; in a word, the Germans had a very real influeoct 
upon the organization and esEahlishment of the new kingdoms. Thus 
the infiuence of the harbarian invasion was grater in the countries 
where there was no conflict, and concerning the history of which the 
documents are least numerous. 

Inasmuch as the Roman imperial system, admimstratively, econom- 
tcailjp socially rested upon landed proprietorship, and further^ inas¬ 
much as the migration of the Germans was primarily motivated by bnd- 
hiinger, the nature of the Germanic land-settlement is a very important 
historical matter. It is entirely wTong to visualize that settlement as a 
wholesak and ruthless dispossession of the Roman proprietary class. 

In the first place, the Germans were far too few' in numbers, wrhen 
compared with the Roman provincial population, to have been able to 
do so on any great scale^ even if they had so desired. Reckoning their 
fighting men as one-fifth of their numbers, a conservative estimation^ 
the Visigoths were not over 150,000, the Ostrogoths not over 200,000, 
the Hurgundians not over 80,000; Go vis the Frank had only 6000 
soldiers w^hen he entered Gauh What were such numbers in an Italy 
of eight millions? a Gaul of ten to twelve? a Spain of from eight to 
ten ? 

In the second place, it must be remembered that a long precedent ex¬ 
isted for regulating the apportionment of land between the Romans 
and the Germans in the im^rial system of billeting German troopers 
upon the population, according to which a householder was required 
to divide his house and lands, retaining tw'o-thirds for himself and giv¬ 
ing the other third to his uninvited guesti vfho W’as sometimes euphe¬ 
mistically called a kosffcs, gr "'guest.*' 

The Germans sometimes reversed the proportion of these allotments, 
but none of them utterly despoiled and dispossessed the former owners. 
The Burgundians, ahout whose settlement we know more than of 
others, took two-thtrds of the cultivated lands, one-third of the slaves, 
ORc-half of each bouse and its dependencies, and one-half of forest and 
uncultivated land. The Visigoths in Gaul and Spain took twc^thlrds of 
the land and possibly the same proporiign of houses and other property; 
the Ostrogoths in Italy stem to have taken only the lands of the fisc, 
and to have left the proprietao^ class unmolested. If the words of Cas- 
siodorus, chief minister of Theodorie, niay be trusted, there was no hard 
feeling. For he says that 'the division of the Land promoted the con¬ 
cord of the owners/* And it must be remembereti that Cassiodorus 
was himself a Roman. The Vandal land settlement in Africa was sim¬ 
ilar. The Lombards were the worst dispossessors and their government 
bore the hardest upon the Roman provincials, and the Franks were 
the most lenient. 
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In the latter case this more moderate policy was due to the fact that 
the Franks were catholic and so the catholic bishops were able to 
make the settlement an easier one for the population than elsewhere. 
For all the other Gemians were heretic Arians whom the catholic pro¬ 
vincials and their bishops hated. In the tense circumstances the wonder 
is that the Arian Germans were as moderate as they w'ere in their 
terms of altotment. The curious experience oi Paulinus of Pella, grand¬ 
son of Ausonius, one of the last of Roman poets and a wealthy pro¬ 
prietor riving near Bordeaux^ illustrates the general justice of the bar¬ 
barian settleincnt. His property had been depleted by the Gothic oc¬ 
cupation and much of the remnant of his fortune made way with by 
an unscrupulous relative. In his old age he dwelt upon a patch of 
ground he possessed near Marseilles, w'heri one day to his surprise he 
received the purchase money for the balance of his domain near Bor¬ 
deaux from the Goth with whom he had been compelled to share his 
estate. The honest man would not appropriate without compensation. 
This incident could not have been exceptional. *'All the evidence 
goes to show that the great Roman families suffered little in the invasion 
either from violence or confiscation.” 

These lands, it should be said, were distributed by the Germans 
among themselves by lot and hereditarily owned* subject to some 

sort of military service to the barbarian king, by their possessors. 
Otherwise they w^ere free of taxation. Wo have here at least one in¬ 
choate source of the later feudal r%iine. Indeed, the Germans possessing 
the land of the Romans adopted the economic system thereof and 
became identical landed proprietors. The villa of the former Roman 
proprietor became the manor of the medieval feudal lord. So early and 
so sirong was the proprietary instinct developed among the incoming 
Germans that the Burgundian law provided that no man might sell 
his land unless to another landed proprietor. The German proprietor 
was apt to be more lenient toward his senHIe tenantry—whether those 
were German serfs whom he brought with him or the Roman tenantry 
he found upon his laiid&-“for the reason tliat he was less familiar with 
Roman villa management than his predecessor^ and German servile 
conditions were not so regulated and exacting as similar Roman condi¬ 
tions. Nevertheless it must dearly be seen that “with the coming of the 
barbarians the pivot of industrial life was altered. This industry 
was very largely— even most—of an agncullural nature. \et Roman 
commerce did not perish in the barbarian kingdoms. We shall see more 
presently about the economy and (rade of the German kingdoms. 

The rich domains of the imperial fisc were appropriated by the Ger¬ 
man kings in Italyi in Gaul, in Spain, in Africa in the last they formed 
whole provinces of the Vandal Kingdom. As the German kings main^ 
tained no general system of taxation, these doTnains constituted the 
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source o£ royal revenue and continued lo be managed as in the past, 
’rheir revenues were appropriated lor ihc support of government of- 
hcials, for maiiUenaiKe of the barbarian courts. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, were given out to principal chieftains in their following, who thus 
became the greatest ot landed proprietors^ the forebears of the lordly 
houses of the feudal age. 

The Huns and x 4 itila made no such permanent impress upon history 
as did the Genmns, and their history may be more briefly dealt with. 
Almost their sole influence was that their immense pressure gave the 
final thrust to the German world which impelled the tribes eri masse 
to overflow the Roman frontier. The Huns had a far greater influence 
upon the imagination of Europe than upon its polityp for the wild 
legends concerning them and their atrocities do not appear before the 
end of the eighth century in the pages of Paul the Lombard, while 
the legends of Attila have come to us through Magyar sources later 
still. 

Racially the Hun was a Tartar, not an Aryan, and had not even 
that remote racial kinship with the populations of the Mediterranean 
w'orld which the Germans had. Socially he was a savage and econoiri' 
ically a nomad—^“their country was the back of a horse/' This meas¬ 
ures the immense distance between the Huns and the Germans. When 
the Huns poured through the Ural Gale " and appeared in Europe in 
375 A.D. and fell upon the Goths seated in southern Russia and mod¬ 
em Rumania, their coming filled both German and Roman with con- 
stemation. Graphic contemfwrary descriptions of them have been pre¬ 
served. Ammianus MarcelHnus describes them as an ugly, repulsive 
Ijcople, knowing hut rarely using fire for cooking purposeSp clad sn 
filthy skins. 


On horseback every man of that nation lives night and day; on horse- 
Sjack he buys and sells; on horseback he takes his meat and drink. . . . Not 
one among them cultivates the ground or ever touches a plow-handie. All 
wander abroad without fixed abodes, without home or law or settled cus¬ 
toms, like perpetual fugltivesp with their wagons for their only habitations. 

But in their seventy-five years of residence in the lower Danube 
valley (modem Hungary, TransyU*ania. and Rumania) the Huns 
pickctl u]j a tawdry veneer of Roman civilization. "The whole char¬ 
acter of .Xuila's court and camp was sensual, but the sensuality was by 


■ -One rcali^ei how emphatically this h the undefended side of Europe, the 
Q^n through whKh all ihe Asiatic hordes. Hutis, Alans. Bulgarians, 

^itgol^, entered, their cavalry dating over the ^tefrpe in search of enemies Or 
booty, their following with iheir faTuilien and cattle, nneheeked estcept 

I* ^ which, if it were too deep to ford, they trosSed 

upon inflated skiiia; — Ur>te, Tri,iuca»€ifsia artd Arorst. 
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itiATiy df^ces less squalid and less disgusting than that of the iiien who 
first crossed the Sea of Azof, and whose habits were described by Am- 
mianus." Attila’s "palace” was a huge log house floored and walled 
with planed planks, and walls and floors covered with skins to keep out 
the cold. Other less pretentious dwellings were near in which dwelt his 
wives, the most pretentious of these edifices being that of his favorite 
wife. Kreka, Yet even she had no carpets, no rugs, 'lliough from the 
Orient, the Huns had not adopted these oriental luxuries. The whole 
group of buildings was surrounded by a palisade of trees sunk into the 
ground, making a rude compound. 

Attila derived a great part of his livelihood by extortion from the 
conquered peoples—Roman, Greek, German under his sway, who 
were mulcted for cattle and goods. But his greatest source of revenue 
was the blackmail levied upon the weak emperor at Constantinople, 
[n +23 A.D, he got a tribute of 350 pounds ot gold ($75,000) from 
Theodosius II ; the next year twice that sum was exacted. This con¬ 
tinued to be the annual imperial "subsidy” for fifteen years, until 447, 
when the arnount was notninally tripied. though at the time At- 

tila demanded a million and a quarter (in American currency) as 

"arrears." . 

It required all the fiscal machinery of the complex Byzantine Empire 

to raise this hu^e sum: 

Each senatOT was assessed upon a certain stun, often greatly m excess 
of his real fortune; but the amount which stood opposite his name 
Is* provided, whether be posscsi^cd it or not- ... In some cases the family 
jewels of ladies of high raiik. Of the artides ol household furniture of 
men who had pa 5 «d all their lives tn affluence, were exposed for sale in 
the marketptace. 

The Byzantine historian Priscus who lived at this time bitterly re¬ 
flects that 

the country's weaUh and the Imperial treasures were applied, not to their 
proper use, hut to ridiculous shows, tawdry pageants and alt the 
and all the extravagances of sensuality such as no sensible man would have 
wasted money upon, even had the state been In tlte height of prosperity. 

When Friscus crossed Thrace on his embassy to /Utila, the towns 
were destitute of population and the fields coverecl with the bones of 
the dead He has left a vivid picture of the barbaric court, its carousals, 
its minstrels, the capers of the royal fool, □ malformed dwarf, the 
drunken toasts, the grotesque costumes, the more grotesque lan^age, 
a bibel of Hutinlsh, Greek, Latin, Gothic, the great chieftain sitting in 
silence and not without dignity in the midst of this uproar, flanked by 
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his shaggy guardsmen and two secreLarieSi one ior his Greek and an¬ 
other ior his Latin correspondence with Roman emperors and imperial 
provincia] governors. 

And here* as he was waiting in the antechamber for an interview 
with Attila, Priscus was hailed in good Greek by a man in Hunnlsh 
costume who proved to be a Greek. The conversation which ensued, 
and which Priscus records in full, is illuminating. Having recovered 
from his astonishment the histonan and courtier inquired how his ac¬ 
quaintance came to be dwelling among the HunSp to all intents and 
purposes as one of them. In ^swer tJie man told how he had been a 
merchant and had come to Vimnadum in Moesia on the Danube sixty 
miles from Belgrade, for purposes of trade; how the province was at- 
tacked by the Huns^ how he was captured and given as a slave to a 
favorite of Atdla named Onegish; how he became a favorite, was given 
his liberty and married a barbarian wife. When Priscus expressed as- 
tomshment that a man of culture could abide among the Muns he re¬ 
ceived for answer a stinging indictment of the injustice of the imperial 
government. 

'T consider my present mode of life,'* he said, ' much preferable tq my 
past. For when war is over the people live a life of casep enjoying them¬ 
selves tq the full and free frcmi care of any kind. But the people in Roman- 
land are easily worsted in war because they place their hopes of safety 
on others rather than themselves. Their tyrants will not allqw' them the 
use of arms," 


Here the speaker complained of givtl war and brigandage as notorious 
evils of the Later Roman Empire. 

"Then, tf)o" he went on, "think of all the cnielties practised by the 
collectors Of taxes, the infamy of in formers, and the gross inetjuallties in 
the adminiscration of justice. If a rich man offends, he can always manage 
to escape punishment; but a poor man who does not know how to fix mat- 
tets, has to undergo the full penalty, unless indeed he be dead before jodg- 
ment is pronmneed which is not unlikely, considerirE the notorioiine^s 
of the law a delays. But what [ call the most shameful thing of all is that 
yw hare to pay money m order to obtain y-our legal rights. For a man 
who has been injured cannot even get a hearing frr™ ,he court without 
hrst paying large fees to the judge and the officials," 

pire, he added. 

ways, and not the least in 
' the overtaxed and beset people of the Roman Em¬ 
pire looked upon even the Hun. as they had long looked upon the Ger- 
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Ilian, as a means of relief from an abusive and lyrantiical government. 

Atlila declared that a belt of territory in Mwsia on the south and 
Roman side of the lower Danube measuring one hundred miles wide 
and three hundred miles long—it reached from Sistova in modem 
Bulgaria on the east to the bend of the Danube on the wesl-—was a 
Hunnish "march’' or border territory. Here a great market which tad 
formerly been at Margns, was established at Naissus, modem biish, 
150 miles up the Morava River, which, with the Vardar, form and have 
formed for centuries the great trade route between Salonika on the 
.dEgean and the Danube valley. 

The death of Attila in 453 released the enslaved peoples in the Danube 
valley, hut left them in desperate plight. One may judge of the degener* 
ating influence of the Huns upon the Ostrogoths by the statement of a 
contemporary historian who visited them in the time of Attila, who says 
that they had so far lapsed into nomadism that they had forgotten 
agriculture. For the country wa^ sT^'ept as bare as a threshing fio*rp the 
populace reduced to starvation!* with and there a walled town hav¬ 
ing a local market where barbarians changed wares with those few 
adventurous Roman or Greek merchants who were bold ^ enough to 
penetrate the region. The Life of Sf, Set^erinus gives us a iriyid picture 
of this desolated conditionp a condition which was to last, owing to suc- 
i^essive raids of Avars, liulgars, and Magyars, for five hundred years 
more. The Danube route was to retnain a closed route between East and 
West until the time of the Crusades. Ail eastern wares henceforth 
reached western Europe via Italy or came by sea to Marseilles and the 
Rhone, whence they were distributed farther north. 

I'he chief Italian bearer of this commerce was Venice, whose rise 
Is intimately associated with Aitila^s invasion of Italy, w^hen the 
frightened and fugitive populations of Aquileia, which the Huns re¬ 
duced to desolationp of Padua, and many lesser lownSp fled to the mud 
flats in the lagoons of the Adriatic. The highest of these low rcefsp 
Rivus Altus, was destined in alter ages to become the Rialto of Venice. 
The Paduan settlement was the nucleus of the future queen of the 
Adriatic. Here the people lived by making salt by evaporating sea 
water in pans, by fishing, and gradually by trading with and beyond 
the mainland, Cassiodorus so describes them in the sixth century. 
\^enice‘s amphibian situation gave her immunity also from the fierce 
Lombards, and thus she waxed prosperous and strong enough even to 
defy Charlemagne two hundred years later. 
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TIIR f^ERMAS Kl?TGDOMS IM THE BDMaN EMPIRE, ^^SICOTHlG Sf"Al?fp 
VA^aPAL Al-‘»JCAp OSTROCOTHIC AKC> LOMDABD ITAl-Vp PAPAL SOME 
AND UVZANTINE ITALY * 


The inEgmal economic and sodal history' of most of the German king¬ 
doms established within the Ronnan Empire need not be more than 
briefly considered. For except for that of the Franks and the Anglo- 
Saxon united realms in Britain, no one of them surt'ived lieyond the 
eighth century. 

The first Germanic kingdom was that of the Visigoths established in 
Aqu^anian Gaul and Spain. The expansion of the Franks obliterated 

If L Spanish kingdom went down before 

the Mohammedan conquest of the peninsula—most of it—in 711, 
Had Toulouse remained the capital instead of Toledo, and Southern 
t^ul continued to lie the territory of the kingdom, the fate of the Visi¬ 
goths might have |>een diflferent. For there "the attractions of Aquitaine, 
wealthy, fertile, and permeated by the best Roman culture, prevailed." 
bince the cost of the new go%'emment was less than that of the old, the 
weight of taxation was less than that of Rome had been, and there is no 
doubt that the change was one gratefully received by the people. 

liut the W est Goths were too few in numbers to hold effectively the 
eno^ous area of h^m. The hostility of the Suevi in Galicia and 
northern LusitMia (Portugal) and the raids of the intractable Basque 
iwpulation in the Pyrenees were less serious evils than the incapacity of 
he government within. The racial, social, and religious cteavagVanmug 
them was never ov'crcttme. The remained the legal code for 

Goths even after they became catholic, while the Brevtarmm Aiartci, 

from the very beginning, the Gothic nobility was a menace 
nf th. The lander! property 

iXsfxxs'xs '^'1 

SX“Thr.iX of ’'“i! ''J' Spanish -R^anXtoXho 
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SurroundKl by his devoted band of buccUarii or sajones, the great 
landowner couW practically long defy the Iting s mandate until perchance 
on the occasion of AOtnc revolution in the state he attached himself to the 
losing side, saw himself despoiled of his lands in favor of the adherents 
of the conqueror and sank, be and his children, into the despised class of 
viUs pcrsatuF. . . . The times wxre troubled: the king was far off, and 
the great landowner was nigh at tiand and practically ruling almost like a 
king in his large, often unjustly acquired dornain. ... In the course of 
generations the poorer land-owners who must undoubtedly have once ex¬ 
isted in the social s^'stcm of the Visigoths , , , vanished away, and wx find 
ourselves in the later developments ot the state practically in the presence 
of two classes Only—the great nobles, more or less closely connected with 
the royal household . . . and their dependents, the mfdwrfj, or 

viles, who though in same points theoreiicatly distinguished from the rrrivi, 
are ever practically sinking more nearly to an equality with the slaves.^ 

As in the former Roman EmpirCp so in Visigothic Spain, the pres¬ 
sure of taxation and corrupt adniinistration of the laws depressed 
the small German freeholders, who had originally existed among the 
Goths as among other Germans^ to a state of economic dependence and 
social degradation. The condition of colonus and slave was perhaps 
worse in Spain than in any other kingdom of Germanic foundation. No 
vigor was in the towns to counterbalance this condition. For the urban 
|>opuIation, of Roman lineage, although it outnumbered the Gothic three 
to one, was craven and impoverished itself. 

Spain, during the pericHl of the Visigoths was not a country of 
marked prosperity in spile of the natural resources of the country. Their 
culture was that of a half-barbarian people, and they seem to have been 
especially backward in agriculture. Since this was their condition, the 
successful exploitation of the riches of the country was not to be ex- 
iMictetl of them. 

Gothic industry inherited and preserved without change the industrial 
arts of the Roman civilisation in Spain. The chief of these were mining 
and metal-working and fabrication of woolen and leather work. But 
the mines were not worked to any degree. 

There are evidences, however^ that the Visigoths had ivealth in pre¬ 
cious metals, stones, and fine cloths; that is, the royal and ruling fani- 
iEics possessed these things. The Arab writers who tell of the Mohain- 
medan conquest make much of the rich booty which fell into the hands 
of the conquerors, especially in those cities which hail been the places 
of residence o[ the Visigothic kings, such as Toledo, Cordova^ Seville, 
and Merida. The spoils included numerous magnificent robes, embroid¬ 
ered with gold flowers, chains of gold of fine workmanship, and long 
EiLrings of pearls, rubies, an<l emeralds. At Toledo it is said that the 

^ HfjtOrica! Rr&r'rte> 11, 
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Arabs found ont hundred and seventy diadems of the purest red gold 
set in pearls, rubies, and precious stones of every other sort; one thou^ 
sand swords for the king’s own use; several measures full of pearls, 
rubies, and other gems; and a large number of massive gold and silver 
vases. In Toledo two Arabs found a splendid carpet, interwoven with 
gold worked in stripes, and ornamented with ebainwork of the purest 
gold. Such treasures as these are proof that there was material wealth, 
of a semi-barbaric t3rpe at least, in Visigothic Spain. It does not show 
general prosperity of the people, nor does it give any proof of industrial 
or agricultural activity. 

Visigothic legislation pertaining to commerce is slight, while that 
with reference to social classes is very great, almost forming a separate 
c e, a fact which proves the dominant economic activity and social 
class of the couniTy—the great land-owners. A certain amount of over¬ 
sea commerce with the ports of southern Gaul, of Vandal Africa, and 
espeaally with Ostrogothic Italy is observable. The Breviarium men¬ 
tions tratumarini ncgotiattires and mercatarii, of the latter of whom one 
IS unable to say whether settled merchants or mere pack-peddlers are 
meant. But the conquest and retention of the Mediterranean seaboard 
for over eighty years by the Byzantine Empire nearly destroyed this 
maritime m^erce and reduced it to mere coastwise trade. For the em¬ 
peror lusbnian, after the subjugation of Vandal Africa, turned his arms 
upon S^in, His troops were never able to penetrate the difficult in¬ 
terior of the country, but the imperial fleets captured and held from 
544 o 629 the cities of Cartagena, Malaga, Tarragona, Cadiz, Bastania. 
fltii' ; Cordova, the seat of the Byianline imperial 

prefect, as we shall soon see, became a base of intrigue by Gothic 
refugees and malcontents. ^ 

Isidore of Seville’s panegyric of Gothic Spain is belied by the facts. 

nchness and prosperity of Spain," that it was "the 
most beautiful reuntiy between India and the Hesperides," "the pearl 
of fla«e^'"^^ universe’’ are the cheapest and most specious 
of Hatte^. Commerce, industry, and art never really blossomed The- 

Je Sar^dfh^h 

bad Goth imitates the Roman." 

fear of Ihe 

of th?c^ wh" aristocracy, threw themselves into the arms 

“ tK eJtceeded the bigotry of any other cleTev 

lSv ‘tiumph in poliiin Mlowed b, 3 loni aria of 

.Irastin *trns. No one not 3 Cathniic was tn (« „ |i,' f! n ” t? 
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Thft Jews especially, who were the only enterprising mer^tile class 
in the countiy, were mercilessly perseentfid. The ninth council of Toledo 
(655) forbade them to celebrate their pwn religious festivals and com¬ 
pelled them to participate in those of Christians; the twelfth (6S1) 
aggravated these inhibitions and prohibitions; the sixteenth (693) for- 
IkhIc Jew^s to meet upon the waterfronts in port townSp "'‘the place where 
Tuerchants most do congregate'"; the seventeenth (694) reduced ever^^ 
Jew to slavery either to the clergy or to the royal fisc. 

In their desperate plight the Jews connived with the Mohammedan- 
istefl Berbers across the Straits in Africa, where Jews enjoyed the pro* 
lection of Islam. The arrival of the great Arab captain Musa among the 
Berbers in 697 spelled the ruin of Christian Spain, 

There can be no doubt that the rapid success of the Saracens wm due 
in part at least to their secret tinclersiandlug with the Jews. The soil was 
lulned under the feet of the Gothic lords of SpatOi and in every large city 
tJicre was probably to be found a band of Jewish conspirators, . * i. Among 
ihe poor* especially the slaves and the serfs, and also among the jews, 
there was little cause to murmur* for their lot was distinctly improved. As 
for the bulk of the nobles and tlm prelates* driven like chaff before the 
wind, they were confined to the region of Leon and the mountains of 
Asturias.* 

The West Goths left barely a trace of their three hundred years of 
residence in Spain. There are few Gothic words in the Spanish language 
and Vitoria, which Leoirigild built in 581 as a fortress against the 
Basques* ss the only city they ever reared. 

The Vandabp unlike the Goths* although some of their fighting men 
had seen service in the Roman legions, had never been subjected to 
Roman discipline to any great degree. Moreover* they entered Gaul in 
406 not a^ auxiliary troops, like so many of the Germans, but as sheer 
invaders. Italy at that time was being threatened by Alaric and the em- 
|>eror Honorius withdrew all the legions from Brilain and niost from 
Caul. The consequence was that for seven years the Vandals pillaged 
the Galltcan provinces, then the fairest and most prosperous country of 
the Roman Empire. In the Life St. Pairkk we gel a glimpse of the 
desolation the Vandals inflicted* for Patrick when he escaped from Ire¬ 
land probably landed at Bordeaux* whence he made his way up the 
Garonne to Pro‘^*ence. The coming of the West Goths expelled the 
Vandals in 413 from GauL and in 429 expelled by the West 

Goths from Spain also and crossed the straits into Africa. 

The condition of Roman Africa at this time must be understood, for 
it profoundly influenced both the arrival of the Vandals and the nature 

- Emfash Hisiorient 11* 221^ 
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of tlie kingdom the Vandak sei up there. Carthaginian Africa had been 
Phcenician or Piinic for riany centuries, for it was a colony of Tyre, 
before the Roman conquci^t in 146 bx. Hut although Rome ruled the 
country for nearly six hundred years, founded cities, built roads, and 
wonderfully developed the material culmre of the African provinces, 
she never eradicated the ancient slock or its folkways. The native speech 
remained Punic to the last and in the rural areas was the only language. 
^loreoveTT Phoenician pagan practices, even the sacrifice of children to 
Molochj still surreptitiously persisted# Latin civilization and Roman 
government was but a veneer, Roman Africa was to Rome like British 
India to England. This deep-seated antagonism between the Latin and 
the oriental race and culture is one key to understanding what happened 
in 429 when the Vandals crossed over from Spein. 

The second key is the enormous degree of Roman landed proprietor¬ 
ship developed in Africa. The burden of serfdom and slavery was acute 
in Africa, and since most of these bondmen were natives^ acute racial, 
religious, economic, and social antagonism prevailed against Roman 
domination. 


Matters were aggravated when Chrisdantty wa^; made the official re- 
hgton, and the union of State and Church declared. For the war of 
orthodoxy and government upon paganism then was pushed. In Africa 

very strong and was re-enforced by the hatred 
01 the^ Church by the peasantry for the reason that the Qiurch, owing 
to lavish gifts of land by the emperors out of the fisc, also became a 
great landed proprietor. Accordingly when the Donatist heresy de¬ 
veloped, It got an enormous followings and a social and agrarian revolu¬ 
tion of rebellious serfs and slave^p actuated primarily by economic 
oppression and social discontent, and stimulated by religious emotional¬ 
ism, was engender^ m Africa. Armed bands of circmHceiHoiies (night- 
nders, we may call them) roamed the countryside, burning farmsteads 
and muTdenng the proprietary class and catholic priests. For these 
fundi had each its qwn church, its own priest, and the Roman propria 
etors, being hand m glove with the established church, imposed ortho¬ 
doxy upon their tenants. 


Tht pca^ts, maddened by the exactions of the great proprietors, lay 
and clerical, and mined by the fisc, the small laitd^iwner deprived of his 
hmnestead, the free artisan unable to find employment, all this class of 
he doi^ns-and-outa pmned their faith on the social revolution which 
"f l ln- Beginning as a religious schism the movement 

ants increasingly controlled by hordes of ignorant peas¬ 

ants, As at many other times in history, this combination of socialun- 

rrHicartr^ expression in the creation of ultra- 

radical groups which crystallized out of the general mass. The revolt 

spread with formidable rapidity. Runaway sbves, insolvent debtors. 
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small ruined proprietOTS, the nomadic and the idle, gravitated to it. The 
African provinces were given over to depredation. The great land- 
owners were badly frightened; if they left their domains bands of ruffian 
slaves or serfs who infested the roads were likely to fall upon them. The 
credit class was powerless to collect its debts; gangs of armed mlfiaiis 
threatened collectors with death. Some of these gangs had leaders who 
called themselves captains of the saints! (suttciorutn rfufcj). 

The climax came when the Kumidan chieftain, Gildo, a Romanized 
count of Africa, embraced the uprising in his endeavor to cast off the 
Roman domination. For his own ambition he exploited religious dis- 
sidence and social revolution, despoiling the rich by the seizure of their 
domains and finding his support in the restless and violent rabble of the 
provinces. At last the anarchy became so great that the belter class of 
Donatists and pagans began to lean toward the orthodox church as the 
only means of establishing order, although as a party the Donatists sup 
ported GildtJ in the hope of relieving Africa from the burden of Roman 

rule. * L ■ ’1 

When Gildo stopped the corn-ships in 391 the alarm of the imperial 
government became extreme. For the next six years Rome literally lived 
from hand to mouth because of this suppression of the^ corn supply. 
The government was in desperation. Alaric was threatening Ita y, t e 
Rhine frontier was terribly endangered. Rome's great general, Stihcho, 
could not be spared beyond sea. In this crisis hope came from Gildo s 
brother Masceiel, who had been brutally treated by Gildo and who 
proffered his services to Rome. The result was that an army of seventy 
thousand men was put in his command, veterans of the German wars, 
and Gildo was utterly routed. The beaten chieftain tried to escape to 
Constantinople, but contrary winds prevented him and he finally killed 
himself in order not to fall into the hands of his brother. His immense 
domains were confiscated to the fisc and so enonnons was their extent 
that a separate bureau of administration was created for them. 

Then ensued a drastic imperial and catholic policy of punishment. 
The churches of the Donatists were destroyed; their property taken 
from them ; the right to buy, sell, or bequeath property denied to them. 
The land-owners initiated a reign of terror among the serfs and slaves 
upon their estates. The old abuses were resumed. The native Fume and 
Xuniidian population was snllen and sore, and finally not the intrigue of 
a disgruntled Roman commander, but the secret negotiation of the lead¬ 
ers among these malcontents with the Vandals in Stain precipitated the 
ruin of Roman domination in Africa. The Vandal crossed the^straits ,n 
429 as an ally of the revolted population. Tn ten j-ears the whole conn- 
trv was over-run, Carthage at last falling in 439 ' _ . , ^ 

The ten years of warfare appallingly reducwl the population and left 
immense tracts desolate and destroyed. But the worst atrocities were 
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not the work of the Vaodais, but of the infuriated and fatiaticai native 
of the wild ^futnidians who burned the countryside and 
the villas of their masters. Gibbon was "not easily persuaded that it 
was the common practice of the VandaJs to extirpate the olives and 
other fruit trees of a country where they intended to settle." It is worth 
obsennug ttet all the accounts of the Vandal conquest which we have 
are from the defeated paity> and that the very word '^vandalism" was 
not coined as an epithet of destructiveness until the French Revolution, 
me upper Catholic clergy were all driven into exile, but the lower 
classes, of Roman extraction or orthodox faith—"the great mass of the 
people, the downtrodden slaves who tilled the vast domains of the crown, 
or the hungry cohni who eked out a scanty subsistence on the lidgc uf 
the de^. or even the traders and artisans of Hippo and of Carthage, 
Gaisene was too much of a statesman to attempt to convert them whole¬ 
sale by persecution to Arianism." 


settlement of the Vandals we have already 
thi* Rnman p ftotti that of thc Getinans everj-where within 

materially differ was the nature of the 
r« m the Vandal kingdom, 

if fe in Italy, in Gaul, in Spain, the mass 

hESi /h commixed in 

and spint with the Njmudian and the Moor, Mpreover, this ele- 

fr^ the V^dal by diligence of religion, as was the case in Itadv and 
Spmn and Gan]. Hence fusion of the races immediately becan and was 
rapidly consummat^. The result was that the German nStire of the 

meivating influence of luxury which corrupted the vigor of the Vandal 

'r ”«* l»»r 'toil, 

peasant Stock of ihe German kitigdoms m Fumoe The Vanffal 
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although not in the same degree as before. The great coni trade with 
Rome vtas cut off, which deprived Africa of a market wd reduced Romt 
to a state of chronic semi-starvation. It is worth noting that Ricimer s 
victory over the Vandal fleet in 456 reduced the price of wheat in Rome. 
When Belisarius set out for the conquest of the Vandals he picked up 
information about the country from merchants in Sicily who traded 

with Carthage. . t. ir 

Inasmuch as the products of the soil had not changed, and as the van 
dais had become addicted to Roman ways, it seems reasonable to su^ 
pose that the staple commerce of Vandal Africa must have been 
as It was under Roman occupation; and we know from Plmy, w^t the 
chief products of Africa were: woollens, cedar wood, lotus wood, 
hies, gems, a kind of soap-like clay, ivory, hides, black slaves, and wi d 
animats for the circus. Theodoric the Goth was dependent on Afneu 
altogether for these last. The most original \andal industry seems to 
have been the manufacture of swords. A curious result of the German 
occupation of Africa seems to have been that the North German trade 
got an extension to the far south for amber, hair, and objects carved 
in deer hom were sold in Africa and Spain. _ 

The V'andals above all, though, were pirates. One of the most singul^ 
things is that this inland German people so quickly took to the sea, avair 
itself of the timber of the Atlas Mountains and the shipbuilding yards 
of the Romans, and became the terror of Sicily and other islands, the 
coasts of Spain, Gaul, and Italy. Unlike the Gothic sack of Rome 111 410, 
the Vandal sack in 455 was a piece of wanton and deliberate spobation. 
Their fleets even cruised eastward into the vEgean anti ravaged the 
Greek islands. These depredations on commerce were one of the mam 
motives of Justinian’s conquest of the Van^l kingdom in SdJ- 

From the base history' of the ^'andals it is a relief to turn to the his¬ 
tory of the noblest Germanic people, the Ostrogoths, and the 
figure of the German conquest. Theodoric the Great of Italy (439-520). 

The decav of Italy in the fifth century was universal and es¬ 

pecially in the Utter half, and in 476 the line of Ca?sars m the West 
raiwi loan end. The reform legisUtion of Majorian (457“^t), the only 
emperor worth a thought, indicates the social and gnomic disease 
which was destroyHng the whole western Empire, and ^ y, per^ ps, 
most of all. The popuUtion was declining so fast that, m spite of the 
ascetic teaching of the Church, a iaw forbade women to take the veil 
before forty years of age, and commanded all widows to marry again 
within five years on pain of forfeiture of half their pr^rty to the 
The cost of living had so increased that families forced sons and broth¬ 
ers into the ranks of the clergy. The rapacity of tax-collectors had be¬ 
come so great that the office of defensor was created, an official whose 
duty it was to protect taxpayers from administrative extortion. Towns- 
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men fled to the country to get away from these fiscal oppressions. The 
coinage was debased and chaotic. The futility of these reformSp how* 
ever, is shown in the fact that the rate of tixation was raised on the 
ground that these reforms alleviated the worst fiscal burdens! One of 
the most singular evidences of decay of all public spirit is found in a 
law to protect public buildings from demolition, Italian dtiesp and Rome 
most of allp were so filled with ancient, magnificent structureSp. baths, 
fora, palaces, then standing unused and deserted that stone-masons and 
builtiers, or any one who wanted marble, quarried these edifices as if 
they were natural quarries. The clergy w^cre the worst offenders in this 
practicCp tearing temples and palaces asunder to build churches. Even 
marble statuary was slaked for lime, l+or a thousajid years this form oi 
domestic vandalism was to continue. The ruins of ancient Rome" were 
made by the Romans theniiSelves. 

Meantime Italy fell a jirey to Gcmian military adventurers from the 
Danuhian lands, not colonists nor invaders, but veritable condottierl, 
whose soldiery vied with one another for possession of bounty laudSp 
generally a pretext for despoiling rich proprietors or the fisc. In consc- 
quence^ all over Italy, the land-owmers b^ati to fortify their country-¬ 
houses and to build castles m self-defense, the precursors oE the castles 
of the feudal age. Ennodius has left a horrible description ol the slate 
of the country when the Goths entered I inly. The fields, he says, had 
gone over to briar and bramble and the greater jjart was uncult ivatetL 

A new^ and better day daw^ned with the coining of the Ostrogoths un¬ 
der Thcodoric (489-526), w^ho white nominally ruling Italy as a viceroy 
of the emperor in Constantinople, practically was an independent (Ger¬ 
man king- Theodor 1C s intention, in so far as he could, was to reign as 
a Roman rulerp and the Ostrogothic kingdom was the most Romani2e<l 
of all the realms established by the Germans. Unlike the case m Gaul 
and Spain the Roman proprietary class i^eems not to have been deprived 
of any portion of its lands. 

A confiscation of one-third of the land would have been calamitous to 
the pro^irieiors in Itaty^ and all the evidence shows that the Gothic coti- 
quest was unusually moderate. With the extensive tracts ol dcsei ted land 
in Italy, Gothic settlement was possible without dis[jossession of the 
owners. Of course ihcie must have been violent deprivation in some 
cases .p for examplcp that of Theodat, a Gothic noble, w'ho created a 
principality tor himself in Tuscany. But the aristocracy was not injured 
by any general seizure. It retained its immense domains, its great riches. 
The Ostrogoths contented themselves with a division of the prodiiff 
of the land. Hence the Roman proprietors were left in possession of the 
land, a fact ol great importance in the future. Even those parts oE the 
fisc which were in private possession were unmolested. The evidence of 
Cassiodorus is piositive u[>on these points. 
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G)Ddliation ol the native Roman aristocracy was part of Thcodon^ 
policy* Indeed, he was too lenient to this class, whose members ahns^ 
the privileges given them, warred with one another, at the head of bands 
of their own armed serfs and slaves, over boundaries and for one an¬ 
other’s acres, and finally joined hands with the emperor Justinian m de¬ 
stroying the kingdom. To get the support of the great proprietors Thet^ 
doric dealt more severely than the tormer Roman lovernmetit with 
the lowly classes. He forluade freedmen, slaves, and even colons to com¬ 
plain of their masters; the law entirely abandoned the great mass o 
the agricultural population to the justice of the proprietors. 

One of the greatest evils from which Italy suffered, owing ‘o de¬ 
clining population, was the lack of raw labor. One of Theodorics tst 
cares was to remedy this. During his war with Odoacer, the urgun- 
dians had invaded npi>er Italy and carried away into slavei^ some 
thousands of people. The king sent the bishop of Pavia, St. Epip 
beyond the Alps to recover them, and partly through fear and ^my in 
return for a sum of money, the Burgundians gave them up; and tee 

pleted territory was tepeopled. , . , 

The Gothic government introduced nothing new into the ftnancial 
system which the Empire had left. Roman weights and measures an t e 
Roman post were continued. The old direct taxes, even the rhry^arpy- 
™»i, which Anaslasius abolished in the East, were continued. As tor 
indirect taxes, they had little importance in a society where slavery 
prevented the devdopment of industry and commerce and the ctMiion 
of 3 middle class. Theodoric lowered the import duties in his desire to 
develop a Gothic marine, but their collection was a great source of vex¬ 
ation, The most unpopular tax was one of four per cent on 
of merchandise, half payable by the sdler. half by the buyer. is 
had been established by Valcndnian III and Theodosius H ™ ^ 

permanent. Of course the purchaser actually paid it. In partial compen¬ 
sation the Gothic fisc granted the monopoly to certain merchants of 
furnishing the annotui and certain industrial products to t e grwt cities 
and 10 the court, this privilege hearing the significant of mofio- 

po/iiim. The Gothic taxation was not narly so heavy on Italy as of 
Rome had been. The expenses of government were far less; neither the 
Church nor public education received any set subsidy; the amy cost 
little in time of peace, and peace lasted for forty years. Official planes 
seemed to have been far less than those in the imperial hierarehy and 
most of them were probably paid in the form of fees of administration. 

We have seen what a terrible state of desolation Italian agncult^e 
was in dnder the Late Empire. Thoodoric did nothing positive ^ 
this, for he could not change the general conditions of great l^d^ 
ownership and slave labor. Nevertheless agriculture did revi^. thanks 
to the esrablishment of a government which put an end to chroma, re- 
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hellion and brigaiidag^e^ In forty years of peace p the population of Italy 
increased. Contemporary witnesses, even catholics, who cannot be sus¬ 
pected of pariiality for a heretk government, acknowledged this return 
to prosperity. Certtiin signifiont facts stand out. Two private citizens. 
Spes and Domiiius (their names sound Roman), offer^ at their own 
expense to drain the great marshes near Spoleto on condition that the 
State would give them title to the redeemed land- This points to the 
probability that much of the deserted land had been taken up under the 
Gothic rule. Still another citizen, Ed us. undertook to drain the Pontine 
marshes, a project which the imperial government had never been able 
to accomplish. 

Nevertheless there were some years in which the harvest of Italy was 
not sufficient. If Italy exported wheat, it was only to Vislgothio Gaul 
or Spain and under exceptional circumstances. As a general thing, wheat 
had continually to be imported^ and the royal decrees prohibited not 
only the exportation of grain^ but even its traosportation from one 
province to another. If the cost of living was lowered in spite of the in¬ 
crease in population, the very poor still had to he fed by public largess, 
and the administration of the anuonu in Rome and Ravenna continued 
to be as important as in time past. Besides the granaries of the army 
there were many other granaries, and often in time of dearth the prae¬ 
torian prefect fixed the maximum price for grain, and landed proprie¬ 
tors were compelled to accept this maximum without the power to re¬ 
fuse to sell. A contemporary declares that the price of foodstuffs was 
reduced one-third under Gothic rule. The traffic in grain was a monopoly 
governed by license. 

During the reign of Theodoric, Italy gained a good deal as far as 
agriculture was concerned, hut the lack of capital was a detriment. 
There were two modes of cultivation, by slaves and by tenant farmers: 

under good government, the fertility of the soil partially counter- 
hatanced the defects of the system. Grain^ wine, and oil were staple 
produ^s. Cattle, horses, and hogs abounded in the southern provinces; 
tl;^ wine of Verona was prized; Bmttium produced excellent cheese. 
Chestnut trees, winch grew thick in the mountainous regions, provided 
an important iopd. The fisheries prospered. On the Po River, the fish¬ 
ers w^ere organised into corporate groups from which the government 
drew its supply of sailors. Italy was not lacking in timlier supply, as 
pine cypress, although much nf ilie Apennines was stripped of for¬ 
ests. Gold mining was carried on ui Britiium. iron mining in Dalmatia; 
but there was considerable importation of metals from Spain, as Italy 
was not self-supporting in this particular. 

The industrial organization was unchanged. The rich had shops in 
their houses and slave artisans. Some of the old Roman trade gilds 
composed ol fteedmen or poor freemen continued; but these organiza- 
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lions were burdened with repressive regtilations like those of the Theo- 
dosian Code. The son had to follow the craft of his father, and the 
meinbers of the gild were forbidden by law to marry any but the daugh- 
ters of similar craftsmen^ rules which tended to reduce the industrial 
structure to a caste system. 

A unique exception is the manufacture of potte^". Theodoric seems 
to have taken this industry under his special protection, not directly, but 
in the favor he showed tq three senators who conducted the business 
through their slaves, freedmen, and poor freemen. The order by 
which the king took this pottery manufacture under his proteclton is the 
only one of its kind and is doubly interesting, because it also discovers 
the activity of a Roman senator in business. 

The most important fair of Ostrogothic Italy was that of St, Cyprian 
ill T .nrariia near the town of CosoUna, which was frequented by the 
people of the southern provinces^ where grain, cattle^ clothes, and other 
merchandise were exchanged- It was also an important slave ritart. Cas- 
siodoros^ after Theodoric's death (5^) complained of the violence of 
certain '^rustics** who had plundered the goods of the merchants who 
were assembled with their ivares upon the festival of St- Cyprian. For 
a saint *3 day was at once a holy day in the church and a holiday in the 
market. 

The economic prosperity of Italy in a word was only relative, for the 
Gothic government made no change in existing regulations- Monapo^ 
lies prevailed- The mdusirial r^ulations were onerous. The taxation 
w'as jneompatible with free exchange in the interior. Theodoric^ like the 
emperors, built aqueducts and baths, devoted great sums to public im¬ 
provement and to road-building, maintained the public gam^, although 
he tried to introduce more humane practices into these violent spec¬ 
tacles. Weights and measures and money were not changed. The im¬ 
perial postal system continued. Unlike the Visigothic government* 
Theodoric was not intolerant of the Jews. 

The Ostrogothic capital was at Ravenna, for Rome was fast becom¬ 
ing the city of the popes. This “Pompeii of the Gothic and Byaanline 
times^' was an older Venice, although as early as the sixth century the 
silting up of the lagoons had made orchards and gardens possible where 
once the Roman galleys had plied* 

n the Ostrogoths had been left unmolested in their ride of Italy, they 
would probably have worked out the most humane and dewlopro 
Romano-Germanic civilization within the vanished Roman Empire, et 
there were formidable forces against them: The Goths were but a frac¬ 
tion of the population, probablv less than one-tenth, while the bulk ol 
the iKipulation was intensely catholic and regarded with silent^d sullen 
hatred the domination of the .\rian Goths as an heretical rule. This senti¬ 
ment was sedulouslv cultivated by the catholic clergy and the Roman 
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aristocracy. The latter espedaily, in thdr fortified manor-houses, sur¬ 
rounded by thousands of servile and slave tenants p strove to localize 
their power as feudal lords and chafed under the political restraint im¬ 
posed by the government. 

Finally, the very year after Thcodorit's death (526), when the gov¬ 
ernment fell to the regency of his daughter and the nominal rule of his 
grandson—a delicate political situation—the emperor Justiniai] came to 
the throne in Constantinople with the determination to destroy the Ger¬ 
man kingdoms in the West, to restore the Roman Empire to the wide 
limits it once had possessed, and to make the Mediterranean again a 
Roman lake. The subjugation of the Vandals in 533 and of the coasts 
of Visigothic Spain in 544 were parts of this grandiose design. 

But imperial restoration in Italy was the dearest and most difficult 
part of this programme. For the Ostrogoths were no degenerate race 
like the Vandals, and their government not the weak and corrupt one 
of the Visigoths, The reduction of Italy once more to imperial rute re¬ 
quired seventeen years (535-52) of war and then was accomplished 
only by the almost complete annihilation of the Gothic nation. The war 
began in 535 with the occupation of Sicily and Naples, and the south¬ 
ern provinces of Italy were over-run in the next year. The spontaneous 
lising of the Italian population when word of Belisarius' victories v?a£ 
spread abroad, is impressive. The great proprietors from Calabria to 
Tuscany armed their tenantry, if only with scythes and bill-hooks. In 
many cities the Gothic garrisons were massacred by the infuriated 
populace. 

It is not necessary to follow the details of this long and cruel war, 
but some matters deserve notice. Rome went through four separate 
sieges during these years, and emerged from the holocaust no longer 
ancient, but medics^aJ Rome, so profound was the transformation it ex¬ 
perienced. Belisarius at once seized it in 536; the Goths beleaguered 
it for a year (537-36) and failed to take it ; in 546 it was taken by them 
but reoOTjpied and refortified by Belisarius; in 549 it was assailed for 
the third time by the Goths and taken; in 552 Belisarius' successor 
Narses finally recovered it for the imperial arms. 

Certain economic and social facts of importance stand out from these 
events. During the first siege the advantage of Justinian's conquest of 
Africa was apparent^ for the wheat ships from Canhage to Ostia sup¬ 
plied Rome with foodstuffs. Yet the supply was so deficient that all cat¬ 
tle and horses not used for war within the city were slaughtered. But this 
provoked a serious problem. The Romans ground most of their wheat 
in mills propelled by horses or oxen. But in Traslevere, there were 
water-mills on the slope of the Janiculum opposite the bridge now 
known as Ponte Siato, where the fall of the high aqueduct of Tmjan 
was utilized. But the Goths cut the aque^liicts and tlicse mills were 
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stopped. In this exigency Bclisarius anchored barges side by side vn the 
Tiber with a mill-wheel suspended between them and so ground his 
wheat. The suggestion was not lost. From that time lorth until recent 
times the floating mills of the Tiber w'ere a common sight of Rome, 

In the second siege the Goths cut off Ostia and the wheat supply from 
Africa, Nothing daunted, BcUsarius thrust all the non-combatant popu¬ 
lation out of the city ami compelled the sowing oi all vacant spaces with 
grain. This fact is interesting, for it shows that Rome’s once great popu¬ 
lation must have shrunk, and we know from other sources that t e 
population was far from filling the space between the Aurehan \ a s 
erected in the third century. Wheat rose to famine prices, to nearly a 
shilling per pound, the people were star\'ed to feed the soldiery, ‘war 
bread" made of bran and chopped grass or herbs was current, and 
under such conditions army sutlers and officers grafted on the distrKS, 
Famine passed with the termination of the ^r. But in a veiy im¬ 
portant particular Rome was remade by these sieges. For centuries t e 
houses of government, the palaces of the Caesars and the no 1 ms sump¬ 
tuous residences of the Roman aristocracy had been upon the hills. 1 he 
Capitoline was crowned with the citadel, the seimte house, and tcniples: 
die Palatine magnificently loomed with imperial palaces, conspicuous 
among which was the imposing Septizonium of Septimius Severus I the 
Aventine was crowned with eighty private palaces. The destruction ot 
the aqueducts compelled the members of this patrician class to a^ndon 
iheir homes and to seek places of abode in the flat portion of the aty 
where the poorer classes dwelt on cither side of the Tiber, where slmllovv 
wells or the water of the river became their source of supply. In con- 
■sequence, in course of y'ears the abandoned palaces fell in ruins and be¬ 
came the abode of owls and bats and snakes, finally losing all 
semblance and sinking to huge mounds on wtose slopes the m^icval 
inhabitants grazed their cattle and their goats. The enormous baths also 
collapsed. Not only did Rome shift the seat of its ^vemment and its 
social centre of gravity, its habits were a1^ change - 

The centre of Rome now became the region around the mausole™ of 
Hadrian and St. Peter’s. The former was converted into a citadel dur¬ 
ing the sieges, in which almost every vestige of its ongi^l nature and 
appearance was obliterated. ITio gigantic marble statue of H^nan, the 
tombs of the Antonine emperors, the colored marble floors, stair-tT^ds 
wainscntii^ the iwlishcd marble exterior, everyt mg excep e ar 
brick core of the edifice was stripped off and destroyed m the succes¬ 
sive sieges. When the ammunition of the imperial garrison was e^ 
hausted thev “made use of the many statues with which it was decoral^ 
as proiectiles, and forthwith they hurled these statues down u]»n the 
Goths. The broken masterpieces, statues of emperors, gods, and hero^, 
fell like hail in heavy fragments. The attacking Goths were crushetl by 
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the bodies of gods which perhaps had cmce adorned the temples of 
Athens as works of Polycleitus or Praxiteles/' In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the edehrated Marble Faun and the colossal head of Hadrian were 
discovered mutilated and buried in the trenches around the castle. But 
both Roman and Goth may be spared the disgrace of being the first so 
to destroy the beauty of antiquity. For Tacitus relates that a brother of 
Vespasian defended himself on the Capitoline during the civil ¥?ar 
which which then divided RomCp by a barricade of marble statues. 

As the Castle of St. AngelOp so named in the time of Gregory the 
Great, Hadrian's Mole became the fortress ot Rome for over a thousand 
years ; indeed, it is nominally sdll a fortress. At the same time that an¬ 
cient Rome was thus transformed to medieval Rome, it also sloughed 
off almost the last vestiges of pagan tradition. Although the pope dwell 
in the Lateran Palace, the bulk of the population dwelt around St. 
Peter's, which was the rdigious and soeik centre of the new Rome. 
Hither so early came pilgrims, here were hostel ties and stores; in Tras- 
tevere, across the river, lived the working class, artisansp and crafts¬ 
men. Under the shadow of St. Peter's and the bronze wings of St. 
Michael, the Christian MarSp the Roman populace lived for hundreds of 
years after. 

But another result also was produced by the cutting of the aqueducts 
which profoundly conditioned the life of medieval Rome. The broken 
aqueducts, whose ruined arches one may yet see stalking across the 
Campagna like some prehistoric dinosaur^ flooded the Campagna and re¬ 
duced the region for miles around Rome to morassp whose pestilential 
vapors have for centuries been the source of ^*Roman fever."' In the 
first century a.o, Pliny boasted of the wheat fields of the Campagna. 
In the sixth century they became malarial sw^anips. 

ThuSp for all these reasons, and in this wise, ancient Rome passed 
away and medieval Rome came into being. 

We may now briefly notice the conclusion of the Gothic war, Ravenna 
was captured in 540, The war was general over the peninsula. Pesti¬ 
lence, faminep desolation were everywhere. For year upon year few 
fields were tilled and unsown crops sprang up which none reaped. The 
city population starved to death in the streets^ the country folk fled to 
the hills and the forests. Wolves so increased and found so many corpses 
to devour that they became a terror in many places. Even cannibalism 
occurred. When the war ended Italy was half a tomb. The history of 
the destruction of Ostrogothic Italy with all it possessed of present 
worth and all it promised ot future benefit to civilization is one of the 
saddest pages in human annals. 

The destruction of man was increased by the ravages of pestilence, 
which seems to have been the bubonic plague, which a few years before 
had so desolated the eastern Mediterranean countries. ^The flocks re- 
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maincd ^one id the pastures with no shepherd at hand/" runs a chron¬ 
icle. “You might see villas or fortified places lately filled with people, 
in utter silence. The whole world seemed brought back to its ancient 
silence: no voice in the field, no whistling of shepherds. The harvests 
were untouched, the vineyard with its fallen leaves and il$ shining 
grapes remained undisturbed while winter came on. There w'ere no loot- 
steps of passers-by. Human habitations had become the abodes of wild 
beasts." 

Many of the nation found refuge beyond the Alps among the 
Allemanni. "By expelling them civilization was thrown back fifteen cen- 
turieSp^^ it has been said by a modem historian. Not ail the Goths, how¬ 
ever, were either expelled or exterminated. In spile of the long and 
cruel war and the vast spoliation. In the next century wc find a not in- 
cntisiderable number of Goths in administrative posts of both the im¬ 
perial and the papal governmentp still distinguished as vtf'i datisshtti 
or fUustres, which shows that some portion of the Gothic aristocracy 
must have survived the fall of their kingdom and the destruction of 
their race. 

On this mined Italy Justinian, whose ambitious wars made him 
rapacious of money, imposed an exarchs whose seat was at Ravenna, and 
through whom the elaborate Byzantine machinery of fiscal oppression 
was established, Alexander '^the Scissors/^ the emperor^s notorious 
logothetej accumulated a fortune in office. Legally he was entitled to 
orte-twellth of what wviS collected, so there was no limit save human 
endurance to what he might imi^se. Even the pay of the temps was 
stolen and heav)" fines exacted for every breach of discipline. * All Ital¬ 
ians who had had any pecUTiiary transactions with the Gothic kings, or 
had held office under "them, were called upon to produce a strict account 
of all moneys had and received; even though such moneys had jms^i 
through their hands forty years ago in the early days of Thet^oric. 

Justinian died in 565. He did not live to see t!ie partial undoing of the 
work for which he had expended an untold amount of blood and treas¬ 
ure and inflicted an appalling burden of suffering upon Italy, In 5^ 
the Lombards, the last German nation of the Great Migrations entered 
Italy. The whole of Italv hat! I>een so decimated by the long war with the 
Goths that they entered into an almost deserted land. Most of the cities 
of the north were in mins; Milan had been more than once destroyed. 
Narses had not had time to complete his programme of city-building, 

though Milan had risen again. r t n 

Only Pavia made any resistance. The whole plain of the Fo* unth 
Venetia and Liguria, was speedily over-run. When we consider the 
savagery of the Lombards it is significant that we hear of no deeds 
of cruelty Probably there was little population capable of resistance. 
"PracHcally, with the sinjjle exception of Perti^ia. all the places of 
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which the Empire retained possession were either on the sea-coastp like 
Genoa and Ancona, or surrounded by water, like Mantua, or accessible 
liy a navigable river, like Cremona and Piacenza^ The Lombards, igno¬ 
rant of navigation, remained an inland ]>eop]e, and Greek dukes, lieuten¬ 
ants ol the emperor, ruled in the seaports ol Ravenna, Ancona, Naples* 
Anialli» Sorrento, GaetSt and Tarento,^ The only port the Lombards 
ever acquired was Pisa, and that much later. 

This is an interesting and important historical fact. The insufficiency 
of agricultural resources along the coasts the Lombard occupation of the 
rich hinterland of the Po, the neighborhood of the sea, the natural high¬ 
way for eastern commerce, compelled Venice more than over to develop 
her maritime commerce. It was now, too* that Genoa appeared as a small 
unwaited fishing village, forgotten since Roman times^ but destined to 
become Venice^s grimmest trade rival. Although Venice lost Padua and 
Mantua to the Lombards in 603, her island site gave her immunity and 
the population was increased by refugees from the mainland fleeing 
from the Lombards as the earlier population had escaped from the Huns- 
Tn central Italy Rome was the place of asylum for the refugees. The 
inhabitants of the Campania fled to the Pontine marshes; those of Lu- 
cania and Bruttium, to Sicily. Bishops abandoned their sees^ monks 
their monasterieSt toiAms stocMl empty, the fields were deserted. In North 
Italy no fewer than fifteen bishoprics were left without heads for years. 

And yet one mtist not exaggerate the abandonment of the Po plain 
by the native population. There probably was a great expulsion of the 
landowners* yet forces had been operative for years before to reduce 
or withdraw them. 

The impoverishment of the curiaies, the invasions of AlariCn of Attila, 
of Galseric, Odovacar and hh Hmilians, Tl^odoric and his Ostrogoths* 
preetninently the bloody revenges which marked the later stages of the 
Ostrogcithic war, the emigration to Constantinople, the tendency of all men 
of good birth and education to flock to the seat ol officialism, whether at 
Eavetma or at Constantinople, in scafch of a career, the attractions of the 
Church for some, of the convent for others . . . all these causes had doubt¬ 
less worked a terrible depletion of the rural aristocracy of Italy even before 
the Lombard came to hasten the process * 

Much of the Italian servile peasantry must have clung stubbornly 
to the soil The proof is seen in the fact that the Roman system of land 
survey (centuriation) survived and Indeed was never obliterated in 
Lombardy. Moreover, place-names are almost all Roman, not German, 
which points both to the paucity of the Lombards and the persistence of 
the local population. The same fact is shown, too^ by the slight impres- 

■Hodakiu^ liaiy and fia- VI, 56^, 
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sion of LombaTid spwch or art upon the country* In genius, l^guage 
and art developed ^ong strictly Roman lines. 

Both in nature of conquest and in degree of social iogTedients the 
Lombard settlement differed from that of the Germans elsewhere within 
the Roman Empire, and the effect was profoundly and differently to 
condition the history of North Italy when compared with Frankish Gaul, 
Ostrogothic Italy, or Visigothic Spain. Having come as conquerors and 
not^ like the others, as auxiliaries of the Roman imperial government, 
with a hostile native population under them, menaced by the pope and 
the exarch of the Byzantine Empire, so few in numbers that they were 
never able to spread over the whole peninsula, the Lombards fortified 
themselves by hardening the shell, $□ to speak, of their Gemian institu¬ 
tions. No one of the Gennanic peoples was so obdurately German or 
stayed thus so long. But Lombard barbarism is rather quaint than 
repulsive. 

We have already seen that elsewhere the Germans who partitioned the 
lands of the Romans among themselves were called the Sand 

was called sors (allotment), and the right of possession, hospitalitas. But 
the Lombards seem to have taken one-third of the product of the land 
instead of the land itself (w^hethcr net or gross product is impossible to 
say), and to have left the Roman proprietor in full occupation, if not 
ownership. But what then was the status of this proprietary class? Was 
this form of pajtnent temporary or permanent? The earliest Lombard 
law* the code of Rothari (63^5^) almost a c^tury after the con¬ 
quest and docs not reflect the conditions of the original settlement, and 
the first Lombard historian lived two hundred y^cars after it; moreover^ 
his account is so obscure and confused that it Ijaifles understanding- If 
even great proprietors were reduced to the condition of cohni or serfs 
—and such may have been the aldii class of Lombard subjects^ then the 
servile class must have been depressed lower than elsewhere or before. 
There are historians who deny that the Roman proprietors v^ere so re¬ 
duced, but most incline to the unfavorable interpretation. Some, how¬ 
ever, argue that this drastic polity was followed only during the early 
year^ of conquest and that later a partial restoration of land was made 
to Roman proprietors, or that a third of the rents was converted 
a third of the lands i others argue that as the Lombard became used 
to his new life he completely expropriated the former landowmers and 
extinguished the last vestige of their title, whereupon th^ nidu sunk to a 
status as low as the serfs themselves- Ta atiy case it is certain, that the 
Lombard conquest bore far more heavily than German conquest e sc* 
where upon the Roman population. If any high RomaTi class was left 
we know nothing about it. Nor do we know anything oi the status and 
condition of the working classes in the towns. But it is interesting later 
on to discover a lar^e middle class, apparently of Lombard race, the 
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very thing that was mcist lacking in Vis^gothic Spain and not pmmineTit 
in Frankish Caul. Indeed^ the importance of cities and urban life ap¬ 
pears eartser in Lombardy than anywhere else in Europe. 

Rothari's Code shows little reflection of the influence of Roman law 
and is rude and crude. It is^ of course, written in Latin i the language is 
very' ungrammatical, but there is a sense of rugged justice in it which 
stamps the Lombards as a niasterful people. The offenses are evidence 
of a rough, even violent agrarian society and the spirit and institutions 
are very German. 

A hundri^ years later Liutprand (715-44) the greatest of the Lom¬ 
bard kings, issued a new code and St is suggestive to compare the old and 
the new. We now find much about property rights, contracts, mortgages, 
etc., and signs of increased civilization. The old Roman population now 
appears, and a double law+ as in other German kingdoms, obtains; one 
for Germans, the other for Romans. The condition of slaves and serfs 
is moderated. However, relatively to the price of land, movable prop¬ 
erty still is enormously higher, showing that the l..onibards had not yet 
In the eighth century reached that settled state one associates with a 
stable society. Most interesting is the evidence for the presence of an 
industrial class in the towns, and of small tradesmen, notably a gild of 
master masons, the Cpniarmt of Como, whose skill as builders 

was to create the later Lombardo-Rornanesque style of architccturep 
and who were to be in demand in France and Germany as architects and 
masons. There is evidence, too, of commercial intercourse up and down 
the Po and its tributaries, and of boat-building. The Lombard coinage 
was based on the Byzantine system at Ravenna, and the ratio of gold 
to silver In the seventh century seems to have been 18:1, In 715 Venice 
negotiated a commercial treaty with Liutprand to provide for the for¬ 
mer's transportation of l^vantitie goods up the Adda and the Ticino and 
via the Italian lakes across the Alpine passes into Germany and Frankish 
Gaol. 

Yet on the whole the Lombards developed little sense for trade at 
this time, not l^ecause they were deficient in it, but on account of their 
political situation. For their kingdom was ringed around with jealous 
enemies: the exarch of Ravenna, the pope, the Avars, and beyond the 
Alps the Frankish kings. Merchants might be spies. TTiis policy of se¬ 
clusion and exclusion is reflected in the laws of Ratchis (744-49) 
Aistulf (749”S^)^ The former forbade any Lombard to go to Rome, 
Ravenna, Spoleto, Benevento, Frank-f^nd, Bavaria, AHemannia^ Greece, 
or the Avar^Land without royal permission on pain of death and for¬ 
feiture of his property. The latter instituted a passport system and pro- 
liibited all trade with the Romans. If any Lombard engaged in such 
trade he was to lose his property and have his head shaved after the 
' Roman style" and he paraded through the streets in derision. The 
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Lombard ^'had still in him much of the stolid barbarism of his foft- 
fathers. He was not yet nearly so ready to amalgamate with his Latin 
neighbors as the Visigoth and Ostrogoth had been three centuries before 
him " 

On the mins ol Romanch-Ostrogoibic Italy Justinian had established 
the imperial Byzaritine pro^nndal admins strati ve system as he had es^ 
tablished it in Vandal Africa, It was a civil government with strong 
tendency tow'ard a military' form. This, and its fiscal machinery, are its 
most notable attributes. But in the se%'enth century an effort was made 
to prevent the abuses of taxation perpetrated by such miscreants as 
Alexander the Scissors. The towns and the great rural landed aristoc¬ 
racy had the right of petition lor redress of grievances to Constan¬ 
tinople. At first the governors of the provinces, instead of being im¬ 
posed, were elected by the principal inhabitants, but this liberal provision 
broke down under the stress of prevailing military conditons. The 
currency w'as stable and weights and measures regulated, and singularly 
enough the standards of these were in the keeping of the popCn one 
evidence among many more w'htch we shall see of the slow growth of 
the pope's temporal power. But governors and exarchs alike were prone 
to graft in office and to accumulate as great a fortune as possible dur¬ 
ing their tenure of office. 

It is important to observe at once that Byzantine rule and Creek civili¬ 
zation were much stronger in the south of the peninsula than tn the 
north or central part. In the north the focal point was Ravenna. Greco- 
Oriental influence penetrated but little into central Italy, wffiich re¬ 
mained inflexibly Italian and Roman. In the south, however, cities like 
Naples, Salerno^ Bari, Tarento^ Brindisi, were stamped with By^anhuc 
culture and institutions—and the same is true ol Sicily wffiich were 
not completely obliterated by the Saracen and Norman dominations 
later establish^ there. Outside of these three areas, politically free and 
with a remarkable commercial policy of her own, stood Venice. 

It is evident that the Byzantine government aimed at as complete a 
Hellenization of Italv as possible. The provincial governors were Greek, 
the clergy in large part Greek; there were dozens of Greek monastenes 
and convents; even some of the popes were Greek or Greco-Syrian; the 
emperors even cherished the idea of translating the Holy See itself to 
Ravenna in their passionate xeal for Hellenizatiom They clearly real- 
ijed that the rapaev was the genius of Roman civiUiation. In the dia¬ 
dem condition of Latin culture in the West the dreatn was not so im¬ 
practicable as it might seem. , j . ■ o 

As the financial straits of the Byzantine Empire increased, chiefly ow¬ 
ing to the loss of Egypt and Syria to the Mohammedans, its fiscal policy 
:;rew more exploitive on the residue of the territory of the Empire, The 
emiieror Constans (663-68) made himself notorious for his avaricious 
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ways. Alone of all the eastern rulers, he spent most ol his reign in 
Italy and Sicilyp with the intention or the pretext of using Sicily as a 
base of operations against the Saracens, who at this time were over¬ 
running the African seaboard. He did temporarily recover Carthage. 
"^The cultivators of Sicily» and Sardinia, of Calabria, of the province of 
Africa, long remembered the oppressive procedure of the tax-gatherers 
of Constans. So inexorable were their demands that to satisfy them, 
husbands were sold into slavery away from their wives, and children 
Irom their parents." There is no doubt that these abuses made the des¬ 
perate population of Sicily welcome the Saracen conquest as a change 
of masters which might be better and could not be worse. Even Rome 
was not spared. No Roman emperor had been in the Eternal City since 
the fifth century. The Palatine, though in process of slow ruination, 
was still habitable at least in part. But Rome was in sad desolation. In 
the twelve days of his stay Constans stripped the gilt bronze tiles from 
the roof of the Pantheon and would have stripped St. Peter*s in like 
manner if he had dared. As it was^ the altar vessels and the jewels of 
many churches were taken, with the accumulated taxes of the provinces, 
to Sicily. 

The circumstance that southern Italy and Sicily were so rich provoked 
this abominable exploitation of Constans* Por the fact is that commerce 
and trade were active in their ports. Mohammedan sea-power had not 
yet arisen. Sixth and seventh century charters disclose a considerable 
variety of trades: dyers^ tailorsp wax workers, furriers, silk dealers, 
and general merchants (n^jplio^orfj). We find, too+ traces of the old 
Roman gild system or colkgia in Ravenna, Otranto, and Naples. The 
‘^Syrians/" under whom we must also include Armenians and oriental 
Jews* were found in every city. At Ravenna and in Rome there was 
a regular "quarter'*^ of them. The Saracen conquest of Syria undoubt¬ 
edly accounts for their large numbers. These were the elite of commerce, 
deling in luxuries like silk, ^ices, and were money-changers in addi¬ 
tion. In this commerce the Venetians were their only competitors, for 
Venice by the seventh century had touched the Egyptian trade. 

What is more strange is that we find colonies of Thracians driven out 
by the Bulgarians, colonized by the imperial goveminent around Panor- 
mus and Naples; a colony of Bulgarians, hard-pressed in turn by the 
Avars, introduced by the duke of Eenevento into the waste land in his 
duchy which had lain desert until then. More than a hundred years later 
the Lombard historian records: "They dwell up to this time in these 
places, and although they speak Latin [the Italian tongue, of course^ was 
not yet fonTtcd] they had not forsaken the use of their own language."' 

A cross-section of Italo-Byzantine society reveals three classes; at 
the bottom, a mixed slave and serf population, composed of rural la^ 
borers in the country and of workingmen and small artisans m the 
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towns, few of whom were free: a class of small landowners and petty 
officials ■ and finally, great public functionaries and grand landed pro¬ 
prietors, In spite of the elaborate mechanics of the imt^rial government, 
the rule was quasi-feudal for the most of the population* Free proprie 
torship still existed but it was tending' towards disappearance* The 
clergy and the grand proprietors were feudal lords whose fundi, though 
often scattered, were enormous areas in the aggregate. Slavery was 
moderating and serfdom increasing. This powerful aristocracy steadily 
labored to free itself from all governmental control, and the abuses of 
administration inclined to increase and to spread the institution of pat¬ 
ronage, one of the most influential factors in the growth of ieud^ism. 
Small free farmers voluntarily alienated their liberty for the sake m 
protecticm. Others were depressed to serfdom by nobles who covet 
their lands* Many of the weak and defenseless sought protection under 
the wings of the Church. Yet it is significant of the Church s hard 
damaoiaJ policy that the protection of lay lords was preter^d to t t 
oE ecclesi^tical proprietors. Gregory' the Great complained that chnrc 
serfs ran away to find protection on lay lands. 

This observation now brings us to the history of the third irnpomnt 
and historically unique state in medieval Italy, the PufrtJH^miiftH Fein. 
or the States of the Church, We have seen in a former chapter how 
everywhere tn western Europe the Church became a great Ian owner 
and a temporal power* This process, which was of the nature ot 
feudalism, was not novel for the laity, but for the clergy, whow domin¬ 
ion and authority was primarily spiritual, the change was of the 
of a revolution. Every bishop, everv abbot, became a proprietor, and the 
papacy most of all, We can trace the growth of the patrimonial and tem¬ 
poral power of the popes with a fair degree of accuracy across the 
centuries from the time of Constantine, when imperial and pnvate lar¬ 
gesses of land and of money began to be showered upon the papacy, until, 
in the reign of Pope Gregory I (590^04), the Great, the feudal juns- 
diction of the papacy obtained over an enormous area of Italy, tncily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica* No ecclesiastic in Italy or elsewhere was corn- 
parable to the papacy as a temporal ruler. As the imperial lands m 
Italy had once strengthened the hands of the emperors, so now^ at 
large possession by the popes tended to elevate the popes to prince y 
station and authority* The VUa CfsgoTii Magni, copter 53, cnomcia e,s 
twenty-three papal patrimonies, and it must be understood that many 
these "patrimonies” embraced the major area of many provinces or 
cities which were the pope’s own* It has been calculated that if all the 
property pertaining to the pope in and about Rome m the time of 

Gregory I bad been in a compact mass, it would have comprehended an 

area of 40 square miles, , . „ ., ■ t-i- 

But in addition the pope owned lands m the Sabmum, in Pieenum, 
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in Campania, Apulia, around Ravenna^ in the Po valley, in Calabria, 
[llyricum. Sicily. Sardinia, Corsica, evtn beyond the Alps in the A relate, 
an area estimated 10 have aggregated iSoo square miles and producing 
a revenue of over ¥1,500.000 in modem currency. The pope, though in 
theory^ according to the Pragmatic of Justinianp possessing few greater 
political rights than other bishops, actually was in the position of a 
de /uf/n mJer of much of Italy^ especially of the central provinces. His 
domains were vast, his church was rich, he was the successor of Sl 
P ej^r. He was governor as well as chief priest in the city of Rome. 
He ordered the police, regulated markets, coined money, maintained civil 
and criminal courts, repaired the walls and the aqueducts, supported 
schools and hospitals* commanded the militia, and defended the city in 
case of attack, “The authority which the pope exercised in virtue of his 
vast estates became, during the weakness of the fmperial power, hardly 
less than that of a sovereign.'*^ 

These wide possessions were owned as an estate upon which lived and 
labored some hundreds of thousands of population. The richest of all 
these properties were the wheat lands of Skily which had once belonged 
to the impetial fisc. These alone, taking the ratio of gold to silver at 
that time as 18: t, are figured to have produced a revenue of over 
$80,000. The lombard invasion deprived the papacy of all its patri¬ 
monies in North Italy—the Cottine Alps, at Nami, Osimo, Ancona. 
Humana, and Villa Magna—for many years, until they were restored 
by Liutprand. But as partial compensation for these losses Constantine 
V gave Zachary T the two rich domains of Norma and Nimphal, 
which six hundred years later were estimated to be worth $5,000,000. 

The administration of all these properties was based upon a powerful 
bureaucratic organisation and conducted precisely as the estates of the 
emperors had once been conducted. Statistical documents of the Middle 
Ages which have survived are not numerous. But we are fortunate in 
possessing a rich fund of such information for the administration of 
the papal patrimony in the time of Gregory 1 in his Letters and in a 
volume with the names of the inhabitants of Rome. The main feature 
is quite clear. The land was parceled out to small farmers for rents 
in money or in produce. Labor services do not play so great a part as 
we find later ivhen manorialism had become a widespread and higtily 
developed economic and social mstitution, but it is evident^ though 
farming for rent obtained^ that cultivation burdened with labor services 
also already was widely prevalent. Each estate was under the manage¬ 
ment of a bailiff^ who made full reports to the pope with ivhom the dis¬ 
pell of the wealth rested. Gregor)^ I was at once a man who was deeply 
religious and charitably inclined and a thorough business man. He was 
a rate combination of spirituality and hard common sense. He used 
much of the Church's resources in maintenance and charity^ but canndv 
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Invested the surplus in more land. He watched ihe market and sold tim¬ 
ber to irceless Egyp*- wheat to Constantinople, Sardinian iron to the 
emperor for the making of weapons^ olives and olive oil everywhere 
iae could. The follotving extracts from some of his letters to Peter, sub- 
deacon and papal delegate in Sicily, speak for themselves; 


The code of instructions which I gave thee on going to Sicsly must be 
diligently read- . , . We have ascertained that the peasants of the Cliurch 
are exceedingly aggrieved over the prices of wheats in that the sum ap¬ 
pointed for them to pay is not kept in due proportion in times of plenty, 
it Is our will that at all times, whether the crops be more or les5 abundant, 
the measure of proportion be according to the market price. Corn that is 
lost by shipwreck must be fully accounted for; but on condition that there 
shall be no neglect on thy part in shipping it. 

This allusion is to the wheat shipped from Sicily to Rome. It was 
shipped at the ow^ner's risk, hut the pope furnished transportation in 
galleys belonging to the Church. If loss ensued the party responsible 
was held to indemnification. 


We have also learned that on some estates of the church a most unjus^t 
exaction is practised, in that three and a half measures m seventy are 
demanded by the farmers [1.6. the farm-bailiffs, who thus grafted on the 
peasantiy]. This is shameful and must be stopped. 

Cows which arc barren from age, or bulls wlilcb appear to be quite 
useless, ought to be .‘^Id, so that at least some profit may Isc got out of 
them. But as to the herds of mares which are being kept very unprofitably, 
1 wish them all to be dispersed, and 400 only of the younger kept for breed¬ 
ing purposes: which 400 ought to lie diatribiite^l among the bailiffs d( our 
farms, so many to each, to the end that they may make some return to us 
from them in the coming years. For it is very hard for us to spend 60 
solidi on the herdsmen, and not gel back 60 iicuce from the herds. . . . 

. . . Arrange with the herdsmen throughout our possessions that they 
may be able to make some profit out of cultivation of the soil. All the farm 
implements whichn either at Syracuse or ai Pauormus^ belong to the Church 
must be sold be^Q^c they rust to pieces from age. ^ . - Act kmdiy and care¬ 
fully towards the peasants. . . . Bring all tlie payrneut.s which thou hast 
exacted, and with them all thy accounts. , , - Tlie last lime thou senlcst 
me one sorry nag and five go^ asses. The nag I cannot ride, he is such 
a sorry animal; and those asses, though they be go^, I cannot ri e. . 

Gel together from other producers or sdlers of grain corn of tuts years 
crop to the value ol fifty pcninds of gold and store it iu Sicily in places 
where It will nen rot that we may send ihither in the month ol Febr^y 
as many -ships as we can to convey this com to us. . - . 
here such a scanty crop that unless by God's help com be collected from 
Sicily, there is serious prospect of famine. 
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It wi 3 l be observed from these citahons that Italy, in cotnmDii with 
all of western Europe by 600 A.D.p had lapsed almost wholly into a 
natural economy in which agrieukuraJ products and raw material were 
the chief, almost the sole, commercial commoditi^. The industries^ too, 
were chiefly the simple ones based on agriculture; such as weaving, 
leather-work, wooden-ware, iron-smithing, sandal-making, dyeing, soap- 
making, baking, etc. These trades still preserved their ancient Roman 
gild form {coilegtd), but the steady increase of serfdom and slavery 
was fast dissolving this organization. Occasionally we get glimpses of 
the higher arts, such as mosaic-workers, glass-workers^ alt of whom, of 
course, were iu the employ of the Church. 

Owing to the contact between Rome and Ravenna and Constanti¬ 
nople, Syria and Alexandria, we find a certain degree of higher com¬ 
merce. Greek and Syrian merchant colonies are found in Rome and 
Ravenna* chiefly dealers in silk, spices, frankincense and precious ori¬ 
ental gocKis of which the Church stood in need. The silk-workers were 
the elite of the Italian industrial class and were pompously distinguished 
by the appellation caprattp. For the conduct of international trans¬ 

actions we find money-changers (argentarii) at Ravenna and Rome. 

Gregory the Great was a true Roman in his efficiency, discipline, and 
hardness. While he ransomed captives taken in the Lombard wars he 
also promoted serfdom as a system of exploitation and did nothing for 
the amelioration of slavery. The exactions of the papal fisc were more 
onerous than those on lay proprietorships. The pope was shrewd enough 
to perceive the compelling nature of his taxing power, and utilized it 
adroitly. For example he enjoins: Since many Jews dwell on the 
estates of the Church, I desire that if any of them be willing to become 
Christian, some liltle oE their dues may be remitted to them to the end 
that others also, incited by this benefit, may be moved to a like desire.*' 
Again, in the sixth century there were still many survivals in the rural 
parts, among the lower peasantry'* of ancient pagan practices. Gregory 
used his power as a landlord to suppress these, as the following indicates. 

To the Bishop of Cagliari: Thy negligence has allowed the peasants 
belonging to thy church to remain up to the present time in heathenism. . . . 
Should t succeed in finding a pagan peasant belonging to any bishop what¬ 
ever m the island of Sardinian I will visit it severely on that bishop* but if 
any peasant be found so perfidious and obstinate as to refuse to come to 
the Lord God, he must be weighted with so great a boirden of taxes as to 
be compelled by the very pain of the exaction to hasten to the right way. 

The vast papal revenues were expended as intelligently as they were 
gathered. The sup^rt of clergy^, the maintenance of churches, the cate 
of the poor, the relief of the sick, hospitals* schools, orphanages, not only 
in Rome but more or less in every province of Italy, fell upon the papacy. 
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Bui ^5 the pope was aJso a temporal ruler, the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of Rome and vicinity had to be maintained by him^ Gregory* 1 
tried to restore some of the broken aqueducts^ to drain a part of the 
Pontine marshes, to colonize agri deserti as the emperors before him 
had done. In succeeding to much of the power and place of the former 
the papacy had to assume all the responsibilities of f ormer im¬ 
perial rule in Rome. Perhaps the most vexatious and most difficult 
of these burdens was the annona^ the customary largess of wheat, 
olives, and sometimes wine and meat, to the Roman proletariat. This 
idle, vicious sediment of the population of Rome was a legacy oE 
imperial Rome to papal Rome and the greatest economic burden, the 
most perplexing social problem which papal administration liad to deal 
with through centuries. The support oE this insolent mob wasted the 
papal resources, burdened the pope^s mind with anxiety, and requir<^ 
the expenditure of funds which might have been more profitably used in 
other ways. The Churches charity was cO'tTUpted, its revetiu^ dissi¬ 
pated, like the paticyn rt circenses —bread and the circus —ol imperial 
Rome. A legend current soon alter Gregory Ts death shows the vicious 
circle in which papal finance was enclosed. It is said that Sabinianus, 
Gregory's successor, stopped the lavish charities of his predecessor on 
the ground that the wheal magazines were in danger of becoming ex¬ 
hausted and the honest populace of Rome threatened with hunger; but 
that the shade of the great pontiff four times app^red in a dream to 
Sabinianus to warn him of his course. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that Rome soon afierw'ards exp>erienced a hard famine. 

The immense revenues of the papacy^ were an important obstruction 
to the spread of Lombard in Italy. For if the imperial government 
furnished the exarch of f^venna with soldiery, these garrisons were 
largely paid out of the pa[xU coffers. Again, when the reforming zeal, 
and even violence of the emperor Leo the I saurian precipitated the fa¬ 
mous Iconoclastic Controversy (a.u. 7^5 )t conflict resulted between 
the imperial government and the papacy, the substantial revenue of the 
popes undoubtedly was of influence in emboldening the papal opposi¬ 
tion. The papacy was inspired by mixed motives In taking this course^ 
religious, political economic. But there is no room to doubt that the 
pralitical emancipation of Italy» at l^st Rome and central Italy, and the 
creation of an independent temporal power for the |wpes was part of 
the design. Political and economic interest were commingled with ortho¬ 
dox zeal in the confiict between pope and emperor. The struggle was a 
separatist rebellion, a revolution designed to liberate Italy—or as rtiuch 
of it as possible—from eastern ajid imperial domination, a clash between 
Latinism and Hellenism, as much as it was a struggle between conffict- 
ing religious views. The *Tiere^'" of Leo III was as much a pretext 
as it was a cause of papal revolt against Byzantium. In a word the Icono- 
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clastic Controversy was a contest between rival cultures^ a Kulturkampf^ 

It is significant of the fundamental politico-economic nature of the 
controversy that the immediate occasion of the rebellion of papal Italy 
against iconoclasm was imperial imposition of a capitation tax in the 
provinces of Italy and Sicily. Hitherto both lay and ecclesiastical lands 
had paid customary land taxes* though not without murmur. But the 
was a new species of tax, a poll tax. 

There can be no doubt that the reforming emperor^s design in ordain- 
ing this capitation tax and its necessary accompaniment* a census or 
registration of births^ was an intelligent endeavor to balance a badly 
depleted budget. Unpopular in the Balkan provinces and in Asia, the 
census provoked double opposition in Italy and Sicily as a new and 
unjust burden and as the imposition of a ruler regarded by millions as 
a heretic. The extravagant nature of the resistance to it is an index 
of the mind of the time. By some Leo IlTs decree was compared to 
the infanticidat ordinance of the pharaoh - by others the capitation tax 
was alleged to be an imitation of the Mohammedan poll tax levied on alt 
non-Mohammedan subjects. The real grievance lay in the fact that it 
was a superin diction; that is to say, the emperor endeavored to replete 
his revenues by anticipating the revenues of the year to come and to 
collect douhte taxation in a single year. The pope protested the legality 
of the imperial action and inspired the revolt of the Italian provinces 
against imperial sway. 

Leo III* so far as Italy and Sicily were concerned* was keener to 
collect the revenue than to enforce the objectionable doctrines and ec¬ 
clesiastical practices he advocated. He well knew that iconodasm as such 
could serve no useful end in Italy. But the very fact that the unpopular 
tax was instituted by a heretic, gave the catholic party ground of vantage 
in their opposition. The pope fought the emperor on the alleged ground 
of heresy; his real motive was to resist taxation and to free as much of 
Italy as he could, especially the central L.^tin provinces, from imperial 
rule. 

Owing to the fact that the Byzantine garrisons were weak this re¬ 
sistance was fairly successful The papal forces were a motley of tur¬ 
bulent proprietors, Roman* Goth, Lombard as the case might^ be. with 
their armed retainers, supplemented by a rabble-like militia from the 
towns and the riff-raff and the adventurous of a hard and violent age. 
"Greek’^ and "Roman" or "Italian" factions fought each other in town 
and countryside, fattened on the plunder of victory or fled from the 
cruelty visited on the defeated. And to these perils, w^hicb the principals 
invited upon themselves, was added the haunting dread in the minds 
of many lest the abused and desperate peasantry might take up arms to 
avenge their wrongs more than to assert their rights, for neither feudal¬ 
ism nor serfdoin had yet developed so far as to formulate "rights." 
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The wreck of the fleet of the emperor &cnl against revolted Italy in 
732 partiaJly foiled Leo Urs design s> Unable to wrench away the central 
provinces (rom papal control the emperor confiscated to the imperial fisc 
the papal patrimonies in Sicily, Citabriap Apulia, Gaeta^ Naples, and 
detach^ the bishoprics in these regions from the jurisdiction of Rome. 
He even tried to stop trade between tlie southern and central provinces. 
In a word he detached the Greek or Hdlenized provinces of the soulh 
from the solidly Latin provinces of the centre and bound them to Con¬ 
stantinople. While the papacy lost the rich wheat lands of Sicily, the 
timber lands and mines of Calabria^ the olive and grape vineyards of 
Naples and Gaeta, it gained immensely in prestige and moral power. 
Fpr the embarrassing subservience to the Empire and to Greek culture 
was abolished. The papacy arose in mid'Italy as a pure Roman and 
a broad Latin institution clothed in ecclesiastical vesture. The pope 
became a prince with a temporal power second only to that of the Lom¬ 
bard kings. And the day was not far off, as will be seen later, when 
Lombard rule in Italy was to be effaced by Frankish intervention, the 
temporal power of the pope increased by the acquisition of the territory 
of the extinguished exarchate, and converted from a de facto to a de 
jure authority, a restored western Roman Empire established in 800 
through the instnimenlaiity of Frank king and pope, in which Charle¬ 
magne was to be emperor and the pope sublime pondff. 




CHAPTER V 


tHE RlS^ AND SPREAD OF MOKASTJCISM 

Mon ASTI ciSM did not make its apj^arance until the Church was nearly 
two hundred years old. But historically the roots of monastidsm may 
be traced far back of the Christian era. Its fundamental practices— 
asceticism and isolation—are to be found in numbers of anterior reli¬ 
gions. Buddhisirip five hundred years older than Christianityp had its 
thousands of monks and hundreds of lamaseries in India; in ancient 
Egypt were nuns of Ammon dedicated to the worship of Serapis at 
^lemphis^ whose cult spread to Greece and Italy under the Roman 
EmpirOp though there are no traces of Serapist recluses out of Egypt; 
among the ancient Jews the sect of the Therapeutai were ascetics. While 
no evidence of actual contact between Buddhism and Christianity has yet 
been discovered p we know that Buddhism spread westw^ard into Parthia, 
and possibly into Armenia in the second century. Apostolic Christianity 
inculcated principles of self-abnegation^ asceticism, self-mortification. 
Celibacy and virginity was earnestly advocated by Origen and Cyprian. 

It was Lnevi tablet there fore p with the growing ascendancy of the ori¬ 
ental religions within the Roman Empire, that Christianity' should feel 
the influence of these contacts- At first the ideals and practice of mon- 
asticism were repugnant to Christianity. Tertullianp writing about 200 
A.D.j protested that Christians were not "Brachmame^ 
sUvicoltte^ exvles vitae/* which indicates that the monastic tendency was 
already general within the Church. Long before the Nicene Council com¬ 
munities of Christian ascetics had begun to spring up in Egypt. Tra¬ 
dition relates that "the great monk,” St. Anthony, carried some refugees 
of the Decian persecution in 251 oflf into the desert with him. Sozomen 
records that in the middle of the fourth century there was already a 
book of rules for the government of these groups. Beyond any doubt 
Christian monasticism was borrowed from the Orient and from the 
pagan cults. The "pillar saints," for example. like St. Simeon Stylites. 
were imitators of similar devotees to be found in the tftnple at Hier- 
apolis. 

Yet internal causes and conditions within the Church were probably 
more effective influences than exterior suggestions and contacts. Mo¬ 
nasticism, with its other-world I inesSp its self-abnegation, its austerity, 
was a protest against the worldliness, the ridieSp the vanity of a church 
grown scandalously corrupt, "The hermit vras a living criticism of ec- 
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clesUustical society.” The first notable heretic in the West, PHscUliM in 
Spainp was a puritan of this kind^ Moreoverp the intense and artificial 
civitizatiDn of the bter Roman Empire created a craving for some new 
sensation or novelty, and monastidsm satisfied that ennui which was eat¬ 
ing at the hearts of so many. To otherSp who had been sodaLly chagnned 
or polidcalLy disappointedp or morally disillusioned, retirement to the 
desert was *bn exodus of despair/^ The Qiurch saw in the enthusiasm a 
new means to idealize the Christian life of setf-samfice. Martyrdom 
was no longer possible ; the live heat of that burning enthusiasm which 
had uplifted the hearts of early converts in the stormy hour of torture 
was booming chilled. 

It was natural that monasticism should originate in Egypt. The posi¬ 
tion of Egypt^ in the angle of the Mediterranean Sea, made that coun¬ 
try the common ground between East and West. The atmosphere and 
topography of Egypt were most favorable to monasticism. The number¬ 
less natural caverns and excavations in the low hills of the Nile valley 
provided the primitive ascetic a dwelling^placer The dryness of the 
climate and his own isolation made him independent of much clothing, 
and the scant sustenance which hU life required, dates and millet, could 
be easily provided. The first monks, like St. Anthony (rn. 256) and 
Paul of Thebes (ca. 262-340)+ adopted that manner of living without 
reference to others who might be doing the same. But the holy living 
and holy dying of men like these, the persecution which drove thou¬ 
sands into the desert places^ united with fanatical zeal, vastly increased 
the movementp so that il has been estimated that at the end of the fifth 
century the number of hermits and cenobites in Eg>'pt almost equaled 
the population in the cities. 

The excesses of self-mortification to which these zealots sometimes 
went, living in filth and squalor owing to a morbid confusion of the 
sensuous with the sensual> cohabiting with vermin^ serpentSp and in¬ 
sects, going without sleep until madness overtook them, eating loath¬ 
some food, half starving themselves, practising frenzied c^isthenics 
like St, Simeon StyliteSh suggest hysteria and even mania. Jt was in¬ 
evitable that organization should develop out of these circumstances, 
and 50 gradually the hermit of the desert hecame the monk of the 
cloister. Many monasteries were installed in old temples, or towers. 
Trajan^s fortress at Babylon (near later Cairo) was so appropriated. 
Nearly every oasis was occupied. Such were fortified for protection 
against marauders, and in the sixth century were utilized by the imperial 
government for guard of the frontiersi as the famous monastery^ of 
Mount Sinaip half religious, half militaiy* to hold the pass there against 
attacks from northern Arabia. 

In the reign of Valens (364-7S) the monasteries were incorporated 
and made competent to hold property. As gigantic social groups, as 
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eiioTmOiisly endowed corporations, the monasteries wrought a social and 
economic change in conditions that was of a revoltitionaiy nature. The 
tnovement reached an extreme in Egypt^ but wherever in the East 
monastidsjn spread, in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor* Greece, the islands 
of die jEgean and Ionian seas, the effect was much the same- When 
Constantine died in 337 there were fifteen monasteries in the Roman 
Empire; when Justinian came to the throne in 527 there were ninety. 
By the eighth century hamlets were depopulated, fields grew up with 
weeds and briars because so many men had deserted their homes and 
taken to monastic life. 

Basil the Great (329-379), a Greek of character and ability, founded 
a cloister in Ponlus, near the Black Sea; and Basil's Rule fixing the 
details of life within and without the walls of the monastery, supple¬ 
mented by numerous decisions of councils and emperors, which Justinian 
united into a code for the monasteries of the Empire, became the organic 
law of the eastern brotherhcx>ds. 

There were entire towns In Egypt inhabited exclusively by monks, as 
one can see today in Tibet, Hieronymus, in the Bo&k of Farodisej de¬ 
scribes Oxyrhyncus as 

so full of the habitations of the brethren that the walls thereof are well- 
nigh thrust with them, so many are the hreihren. And there are so many 
other manasteries round about the walls on the outside that one would 
think that they were another city^ and the sanctuaries of the city and the 
temples which are therein, walls and spaces about them, are filled with 
monks. One might think that the monks were not very much lewer In num- 
bers than the ordinary inhabitants of the city, for they were so numerous 
that they even filled the buildings at the entrance^ to the city and some of 
the monks lived in the towers by the side of the gates thereof The people 
Said that the monks who liv'ed Inside were five thousand in number and 
five thousand lived round about it. The bishop claimed that be had under 
his authority ten thousand monks and twenty thousand virgins 

Around Tabeuna in the Thebaid* according to Palladius, 

there were living about seven thousand brethren, and in the monasteries 
In which the blessed Pachomius lived, there were living thirteen hundred 
brethreti; and besides these there were also other monasteries caeti con¬ 
taining aWut three hundred or two hundred or one hundred monks who 
lived together, and they all toiled with their hands and lived thereby. . . . 
Each day those whose week of service it was, rose up and tended to their 
work and others attended to the cooking and others set out the tables and 
laid upon thein bread and cheeses and vessels of vinegar and water. There 
were some who ate only ouce a week. According as each one of them 
knew the letter which had been laid upon him so was hi$ work. Some 
worked in a paradise [orchard] and some tn the gardens and some in the 
blacksmith shop and some in the bakeshop and some in the carpenter sbnp 
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ind sotne in thd fiiSIcr^s shop and softld wove baskets and upon leaves, 
and one viras a maker of and one was a maker of sandals, and one was 
a scribe. All these men as the>' were performing: their work vrcre repealing 
the psalms and the scriptures in order. 

Palladius, who wrote about 390, has left us a description of the greal 
monastery in Mount Nitria, where $000 monks dwell bestdes hundreds 
of "lay brothers/' The monastery possessed thousands of acres of the 
rich alluvial soil in E^pt, It rais^ grain, olives, dates, cattle, sheep, 
camels, horses, mules, in enormous quantities. Part of the income was 
expended on the churches of Eg>"pl and for suppprt of asylums, hos¬ 
pitals, schools, etc. But a large surplus was sold in the market of Alex* 
andria, where the cheapness and volume of its production seriously com¬ 
peted with the landed proprietor and the small farmer The former 
^vas strong enough to survive, but the latter was slowly strangled. 

These new conditions brought new abuses. Wealth began to pour In 
upon the foundations, bringing with it the same corrupting influences 
which vrent so far to destroy tlie spirituality of the Church in the fourth 
century. Religiously the monks vrere intense fanatics, economicplly they 
became avarEcious. The sack of the Jewish quarter in Alexandria early 
in the fifth century by a mob of monks and vagabonds was a serious 
blow to the city's commerce. 

The excessive tendency to multiply the monasteries, united with the 
extravagance of some practices of the monks, by the middle of the Mth 
century had become a serious source of disquietude to the govemmenL 
Men rushed into Ehc cloister to evade taxe^. to escape ser\nce in the 
army, or to find an easy means of living at the expense of pious and 
generotis Christians, Relatives w^ere confined there by their own kin. 
Fugitive slaves, runaway husbands, and sometimes criminals, found 
refuge there. Amhittous and frivolous monks associated with those of 
faith. The vow of personal poverty did not prevent the acquisition of 
corporate wealth by the brotherhood, so that luxuiy and ribaldry crept 
into the houses. Life according to the Rule (repida) became impossible. 
In 451, at the Council of Chakedon. the Church and the imperial 
government together sought to remedy these disorders by requiring 
episcopal sanction lor eveiy' monastic foundation; proper endowment, 
in order to nia.ke it independent of charity; rigid enforcement of reg¬ 
ulations ; and a novitiate of three years—provisions which the abbots 
made a dead letter, 

It was inevitable that monasticism should extend to the West, Chris¬ 
tianity in the fourth century adopted the ancient pagan practice of mak- 
tng pilgrimages to sacred places. First the Holy Land, then Egypt, 
became places of pilgrimage, and the pilgrims carried back with them 
the ideals and the pracltces of monastidsm. The two Influential names 
associated with the westward extension of monastidsm are those of 
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St. Jerome and Cassianus. The former built a house of seclusion for 
himself in Bethlehem in the latter years of his life^ and by hi$ writings 
influenced the spread of monasticism. Jerome was an austere puritan, 
one of the first to rebel against the worldliness and riches of the Oiurch- 
Cassianus founded two monasteries in southern Gaul near Marseilles* 
whence the movement spread over Caul and into Spain. The islands 
off the Riviera* notably tbe Lerins^ w^ere colonized by monks early in 
the fifth century. The islands of the Tuscan Sea soon swarmed with 
monks. St. Ambrose of Milan* too^ although never a monk, powerlully 
cx)ntribuled to the new movement by his laudation of the blessings of 
solitude. In 393 ^ certain James, '*come from the depths of Persia”— 
notice the oriental influence—established a retreat from the world in 
Campania. In the same year Paulin of Nola* a rich Roman proprietor, 
sold his possessions and "passed the rest of his life in avoiding the 
turmoil of life/' In the mountainous region of Auvergne another eastern 
solitary settled in a refuge. The lower Loire country around Tours soon 
became a western Thebaid because of the number of monks who abode 
there^ where they burrowed cells for themselves in the chalk face ol the 
cliffs^ and became as thick as swallows in a clay bank. The name of St. 
Marlin of Tours (316^-96) is forever associated w'ith this colony. The 
monks of St, Martin's sought to train the people in agriculture, and 
distributed gifts of seed among them. 

In the time of Sl Augustine anchorite or hermit life appeared in 
.Africa, where the monks so mpidly increased, that Augustine, whose 
T.atin genius was offended by its disorderliuess, speedily look the move¬ 
ment in hand and put it under disci])line. At the time of the coming of 
tile Vandals (429) there were many monasteries, often in close fieigh- 
l>orhocKl w^ith some great proprietor. These houses became places of 
asylum during the ten years of war, for it i& a striking fact that the 
Vandals, though .Arians^ respected these communities and did not molest 
them. The reason for this toleration lies in the important fact that 
these communities of monks everywhere. East and West* were not com¬ 
munities of priests, but communities of laymen who liad resolved to 
live ihe doSstered ^nd retigious life. As long as they^ dwelt apart Irom 
the world and did not interfere with politics they were unmolested in 
every Arian kingdom. This distinction between dericature and the 
monastic life is a very importanE distinction to be home in mind, and 
one not generally understood. 

But although emanating from the East and adopted by the West* 
western monasticism radically differed in intent and practices from 
eastern monasticism. The East was given to grotesque and eccentric 
forms of self-disciplinej the west was practicaL The eastern monks 
lived a life apart^ absorbed in abortive reflections or in listless idleness; 
doing little work save a few of scholarly incltnation who copied manu¬ 
scripts, blit deriving their support from pious but misdirected charity. 
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Those in the Uitin West* on the contrary, were earnest, sane in their 
(hinking action, ale it p industrmus, and seH-snpjwjrdng;. The men 
uf the VVest had no patience with pillar saints, like St, Simeon StylUes, 
or hermits who exiled themselves in swamps that the stings of insects 
might teach them to mortify the fteshp or prayed for days in thorn- 
bushes, or bent their bodies into torttiring positions, and so retnainetb 
or sat for days together in sack-cloth, bke St. Anthony^ his skin '*bladc 
as an Ethopian's'" with accumulated scurf, and with '"scorpions and 
wild beasts his only companion^/' 

The sanity and efficiency' of western and Latin monasticism w^as an 
expression of the fundaTnental difference between the Roman and the 
Gncco-OrientaJ mind. The former was ordered, practical: the latter 
inclined to attenuated theological argumentation, intolerance, idle day¬ 
dream! ngp exa^erattons and excesses. But there was grave danger 
in the inception of western monasticism lest oriental influences gain the 
mastery. From this calamity western monasticism was saved by two 
great menp Cassiodorus and St. Benedict of Nursia. When Thcodoric 
the Great died in 526 Cassiodorus, his eminent minister and a rich 
proprietor* retired to his estates at Squilkoe in Calabria, and con¬ 
verted his manor-house into a monastery, where were gathered around 
him a few devoted folloivcrs who spent their time in reading and studyp 
alternated with mild but wholesome exercise in the gardens of the es¬ 
tablishment. For the regulation of this little community Cassiodorus 
drew up a form of simple rules which especially differed in the re¬ 
quirement of labor from the rules of other such communities hitherto, 
whether in East or West. 

A younger contemporary and far greater than Cassiodorus in the 
influence he exerted upon Latin rnonasticism, was St- Benedict of 
Nursia in Umbria. His traditional date is about 4S0 to 543 p hut all that 
can be said with confidence is that he lived in Italy in the Iasi part of 
the filth and the early part of the sixth century. It is difficult to detach 
legend from history in his life. The foundation of Monte Cassino 
(520?) upon a striking elevation overlooking a lovely valley of Cam¬ 
pania marks the inception of the first organiied movement of western 
monasticism. Monte Cassino became the mother monastery of hundreds 
of foundations in Italy, Gaul, Germany, England, and Spain, all of 
which dwelt under the Benedictine Rule. As it has come down to us 
this Rule is a code. But there are critical reasons to justify us in 
fjclieving that the original Rule was a v^ry simple affair. It grew by 
accretion through practical experience, basic elements in it being the 
Basilian Rulcn the Institutions of Cassianus, the Rule of C^sar of 
Arles and the prescriptions of St. Columban* the great Irish saint. The 
abbot appointed all the officials of the i^bbey. That of cellarer was o\ 
great importance in certain abbeys which were rich in vine^nrds. In 
theory the abljot had personal disposition of only one-third of the rev- 
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tnues of the abbey; the residue was for support of the brothers, for 
iTiaintenance of services, repair of buildings, and distribution to the 
poor. But the abbot was actouutable to His conscience only. 

At first Benedict!nism grew slowly, Gregory Maunis, one of Bene¬ 
dict's first disciplesp founded a monastery at Saint-Maur-sur-Loire about 
544. With the accession of Gregory the Great (590-604) to the papacy 
things changed rapidly. The most rapid expansion of Benedictinism 
was in Italy. By the middle of the seventh century the BKiedictint Rule 
was generally prevalent in Gaul. In ySS Charlemagne made it obligatory 
for all monasteries in the Frankish Empire. The date of Its introduction 
into England is uncertaiHp although tradition attaches that event to the 
mission of St. Augustine in 596, It was not adopted in Spain until the 
tenth ccotury. 

The powerful personality of Gregory I undoubtedly was largely rC' 
sponsible for the spread of Benedicrine monasticism. Bui we must take 
into account other factors, especially those of an economic and social 
nature. In Italy the raovemeiit coincided with the terrible wars of 
Justinian a^inst the Goths* In Frankish Gaul Lt coincided with the 
terrible civil wars of the seventh century* The devastating effect of 
these Vkars^ the thousands of homeless and friendless, privation, star¬ 
vation, disease, lack of security, at once created a great social and eco¬ 
nomic necessity and irispired measures of relief. The monasteries 
^came places of asylumSp hospices, for the refugee and the impover¬ 
ished. 

Benedictinism met the need of the time and rose to the opportunity, 
when other monastic communities failed or w^ere unable to do so. The 
reason is not far to seek. Instead of living in idleness upon the largess 
of the pious as oriental and Greek monks did, and as even some of the 
western groups seemed inclined to do, Benedictinism from the very be¬ 
ginning had emphasized that idleness was the mother of vice, and 
insisted upon the duty of labor and the dignity of self-support. The 
Rule reads: 

Idleness ts the great enemy of the soul. Therefore monks should always 
be occupied, either in manual labor or in sacred reading. The hours for 
these occupations should he arranged according to the seasons, as follows: 
From Easter to the first of October the monks shall go to work at the first 
hour and labor until the fourth hou^^ and the time from the fourth to the 
sixth hour shall be spent in reading. . * . [After nones] the monks shall 
go back to work, laboring until vespers. But if the conditions of the locality 
or the needs of the monastery—su^ as may occur at harvest-time—should 
make it necessary to labor longer hours, they shall not feel themselves 
ill-tised. For true mofiks should live by the labor of their hands as did the 
apostles and the holy fathers. 

It is to he carefully observed, however, that^—contrary to widespread 
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belief—the Rule of St, Benedict does not enjoin and require man^ 
ual labofp but only recoimnends it As Rupert of Dietz^ a. twelfth 
century commentator^ pointed out^ "labor is pemiittod or advised as 
a counsel of patience/' Peter the Venerable, the Great Abbot of Guny^ 
in the same century* ridiculed the Idea that monks were required to work 
with their hands^ declaring it "^indecent and impracticable^" for them 
to perform manimi labor. 

Whatever may be said In criticism of the ethics of medieval monas- 
ticism which evaded the vow oi poverty by the corporate ownership of 
enormous wealthy there is no doubt of the immense material progress 
of Europe in the Middle Ages owing to the intelligence with which the 
great monastic farms were managed. Agriculture was inconsistent with 
the unsettled habits of the early Germans, and German farming was 
rude and crude when compared with the careful economy of the mon¬ 
astery farms^ Even the great patrimonies of the nobles were not so well 
run. Some medieval monasteries possessed the works of Cato, Vatro^ 
Columella^ and Falladius, and in course of time the monasteries also 
made their ovm books of farm instruction and farm practice. The great 
landed nobles, too, became interested in the better devdopment of their 
properties. When strongs settled government at last, in the thirteenth 
century, got the upper hand over feudal turmoil in western Europe, 
manuals of farm management and agricultural treatises based on these 
began to be current in England* France, Spain^ and Italy. A modem 
writer tells iis: 


Each of the Benedictine houses was primarily a model famip preserving 
the external aspects of a Roman villa, and pfosecuting agrienhure accor - 
ing to the recognized methods. It may be imposstble to distinguish % c 
improvements in cereals or breeds which were due to the monks, from 
those til at were introduced by the Rcunans into Gaul and Britain, but at 
least we may say that the religious colonies maintatned the practice of 
tillage in places where it was in danger of being forgotten altogether. 

But in addition to preserving across the Middle Ages Roman scientific 
methods of agriculture, cattle breeding, fruit raising* etc., withwhi^ 
the Germans were unfamiliar, and w-hich they learned from the Qiureh, 
the monasteries* as they extended their holdings, drained swamps* 
cliared forests, and brought vast tracts of wild land in medieval Europe 
under tillage. The original site of Glastonbury Abbey in England was 
an immense marsh region which in the course of cenmnes was con¬ 
verted into one of the richest farming regions of the island. The ^j^t 
Fenland Country of the eastern shires was originally all swamp, men 
Ely Cathedral was founded the church was built on the opiyJise of 
ground in miles of fen, where the eeh abounded, and from which the 
place derived Us name. Today the land is smiting farms. Yet in the old 
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Book of Eiy, there h a stave which shows that before the Norman 
Conquest, the famous king Canute went to Ely by boat: 

“Merrily sang the monks of Ely 
As KJng Knut rowed along. 

‘Rowp fellows^ near the land. 

And hear we these monks" song/ “ 

In the redemption of the wilderness monasticism was more influential 
than any other fore? in the Middle Ages. Voluntarily seeking isolation, 
the monks penetrated into the depths of the forests, which gradually 
were cleared and converted into tilled fields; sought the fastnesses 
of the mountains and constructed roads over saddles and through 
passes; drained swamps; built dikes. In a word, the primary economic 
function of monastidsm was in agriculture and the simple industries, 
and in colonization. This was still the history of the Cistercians in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. “The spot on which you have begun to 
build is not suited for a habitation of monks because it wants water and 
the forest is at too great a distance. These two elements are absolutely 
necessary for the subsistence of a monasterywas the advice given a 
Norman abbot* 

The daily order in a monastery was thus: Alter having been present 
at the service of Prime, the monks assembled in the chapter house. The 
piior assigned to each individual the amount and the kind of labor on 
which he was to be engaged during the day* A few short prayers 
asking for a blessing upon their work were next offered up. The tools 
were then produced and the brethren marched two and two and in 
silence to their allotted tasks in the fields. From Easter to the beginning 
of October they were thus occupied from six o'clock in the morning, 
in some instances until ten; in others until noon, the duration depend¬ 
ing upon the season. St. Benedict had no patience with the excesses 
and fantastic austerities of eastern monastidsm. He was loo level-headed 
a Roman for that. The food was abundantp though simple. Flesh food 
was restricted, certainly no great deprivation in a Mediterranean coun¬ 
try. There was no limitation upon fish or oil or butter* The monk had 
two meals per day, at which he was allowed eight ounces of breadp a 
pint of winCp two dishes of vegetableSp with fruit. His clothes were made 
of wool, adapted to the season. Naturally as monastidsm spread into 
the northern countrieSp some changes of diet became necessary. The 
most nobble was that beer was drunk inst^d of wine in countries 
where wine-growing was climatically impcssible. 

As the monks preserved ancient methods of farming, so their shops 
preserved the industries of ancient civilization to a greater degree than 
they were preserv'cd upon the manors of the lay nobles. If not the in- 
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ventionp at least the improvetnent of beer-making was due to the uionks. 
Bell-foundJng was a muque monastic industry and harks back to Celtic 
origin. Lead pipe was another industry almost exclusively to be Cound 
in monasteries. Ethel wold constructed a lead drain which ran under¬ 
neath the dormitory of the monks. The earliest use of marl as a ferti¬ 
lizer is attributed to monastic origin. 

During the Merovingian period wine grapes were probably grown 
very little off of church and monastety lands. The incessant warfare 
Was ruinous to vineyards. Moreoverp trade in wincp as in everything else, 
was hampered at every turn. Alter the Roman peace ceased to be 
tive* private tolls and exactions began to be imposed by the great nobles 
on their own lands, and this situation continued in the early ^ys of 
the Frankish Empire. Money was wrung from^ merchants at harbors, 
fords^ bridges—every'where possible—with a blighting effect on trade. 
But the churches and monasteries early began to acquire nghts of ex- 
emptionp which gave them as great an advantage in the wine trade as 
they already had in wine growing. Most of the wine was consumw 
on the estates on which it was growrip but some of the best (an t e 
best was always from monasteries) was sold elsewhere or even 
abroad. The monasteries around Bordeaux^ NanteSn Rouen^ and Bouj 
logne trafficked in wines with Spairip Iretandp and Frisiap and mroug 
all this period England knew only French wine. Wine was sold at the 
Fair of St. Denis to merchants from all parts of the countryj and 
foreigners from Britain and Frisia. But the merchants who went further 
and who dealt in the most expensive wares were those from the churches 
and monasteries. The monks^ among whom the rules of abstinence, evCB 
□f temperancep broke down with increasing wealth and luxury, had 
special merchants, the ^cclesiae who handled their productSp 

and acted as their commercial agents. Some went as far as Byianbim 
and the Orient on this business^ and they were a large ac or in 
inlcmaJ commerce along the roads and rivers of Euro^. deling es¬ 
pecially in wines. We have a record of the la^e quantity of Bu^n- 
flian wine shipped down the Seine and from ^ 

Merovingian timesp by the ncgociaiorcs of JuimegeSt 

^"'SnSictinism did not come to poss«s the 
however. For two centuries, from 600 to 800, Iris mo 
rival, and so interesting, so infloentid this 

words need to be said altfut it. The singular, one may ^ ^ r ’ 

nature of Irish influence, was largely due to the pure 

nation. Alone of all countries and peoples of ^ 

had never been a portion of the Roman Empire, _ .. g j,, 

was known to the Romans since A^ncola’s 

in Ibc reign of Vespasian. In consequence the Irish developed a 
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zation add a culture independent oi extemaJ influences. The 
Celtic clan reached a high degree of development. Each clan had its own 
territory under its clan chieftain; the clan was the political and social 
group. The O'Donnells^ O'Neils, O'Dougherty s, O'Hanlona were in 
Ulster: O'Haras, O'KellySp and O'Connors in Connaught; O'Farrells 
and O'Tooles in Leinster; O'EKinoghues, O'Dwyers ^ O'Connells in 
Munsler« These territories were originally '^kingdoinSp'' later to become 
counties. Gan fought with clan for mastery in these areas, and united 
clans For mastery of the territory of others. The "king'’ of all Irelarid 
wa$ largely a titular figure and Tara a romantic and sentimental capi¬ 
tal, not a poHticaL The early Irish possessed an elaborate code of laws, 
the famous Brehon Laws. Social distinctions were sharply discTiuiinated. 
Private property consisted chiefly of cattle. The land was the common 
possession of the clan or of a sept of the clan. Agriculture was not ad¬ 
vanced, for the country was covered with forest and moor; but In the 
industrial arts like basket-makings leather-working, metal work, notably 
goldsmith! ngp the Irish exhibited a highly developed technique. The 
folklorep fairy tales, and poetry of the anctenl Irish were highly imagina¬ 
tive, replete with myth and magic, and were destined to exercise a pro¬ 
found influence upon medieval literature. 

The Brehons were the judges who administered the law. The poet 
occupied an enviable position in that he was attached in many cases to 
the court of the chieftain, and was philosopher, chroniclerp and rhetori- 
cbn. In fact, the poet was identical with the Brehon, The poet, or 
Brehon, administered the laws. The genealogies of the dans, the his¬ 
tory of the tribes, the great wealth and romantic history of the kings, 
were all composed and recited in verse. The preparation of a poet 
was a long and arduous one, and called forth a specialized education. 
In fact, for a child to obtain a so-called ‘literary fosterage'" meant 
a good deal in that child’s favor, and opportunity of future better¬ 
ment. 

Despite the fact that ancient Ireland was never politically connected 
with the CoTUinent or with Roman Rritain, there are traces of commer¬ 
cial connections with both in the latter days ot the Roman Empire. Ro¬ 
man traders in the fourth and fifth centuries seem to have sailed directly 
from Gaul to Ireland and British ports on the Irish Sea. St. Patrick 
escaped from captivity in Ireland in a ship carrying Irish wolfhounds, 
pottery, marten skins, and basket ware to Bordeaux, This commerce 
survived the passing of the Roman Empire, and indeed became brisker 
during the period ot the barbarian kingdoms. St. Columban before 600 
crossed over to Brittany in a similar vessel, and when he was expelled 
from the Frankish kingdom and taken to Mantes he found there a vessel 
laden with Irish wares. The biography of St. Philibert, who lived in the 
seventh century and founded a monastery on the island of Noirmoutier 
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in the estuary of the Loire, rebtes how an Irish ship came into the port 
"full of divers articles of merchandise/'' 

But far more important than this commercial relation between the 
Continent and Ireland was the extension of Christianity to Ireland, 
which paved the way for Irish monastic colonization and missionary ex¬ 
pansion abroad. It has been proved beyond doubt that Christianity 
reached Ireland from Britain in the fourth century. A Roman tradition 
relates that during the reign of King Laegaire (429-58?), learning of 
the presence of Christiatis in Ireland the ^pe sent St. Palbdius 
thither (431)' St. Jerome met Irish Christians in GauL The first bishop 
of Tool may have been of Irish descent. But Palladius^ mission seems 
to have been unsuceessf ul, f^rhaps because he had not learned the Insh 
tongue. The real Chrislianiaation of Ireland began with St. Patrickp 
who w’as bom of Romanized British stock in southwestern Britain^ was 
captured by Irish sea thieves and spent six years of captivity in Ireland 
(ca, 405-11), escaped to Ganl, studied at Lerins and Auxerre, and re¬ 
turned to Irebnd in 43Z, The clan nature of Irish society at once 
stamped itself on Irish monasticlsm. Often all the inmates of a houK 
were blood relations and no outsider was permitted to enter. It is 
this clannishness which explains how and vrhy n^nastic organization 
should have been so much stronger than episcopal organization 
among the Irish. Whole clans lived in the monasteries, which were like 


u5wn$. 

The learning for which Ireland was celebrated during the sixth 
and following centuries could not have been due to the labors of St. 
Patrick. He was deficient in education, and his Latin rustic. In his 
Confessions he tells that he was not a learned man. The scribe who 
copied his Confessions in the Book of Armogh centuries ago^ relates in 
one place that the part he had hitherto been copying was wTitten from 
a manuscript front the Saint's own hand, hut that he found it very diffi¬ 
cult to read, for it was old and not well written. If this is true, then St. 
Patrick is not likely to have introduced the study of Virgil and Cicero 
into Ireland, Nor is it probable that any of the Gauls or Britons who 
accompanied Patrick brought classical studies to Ireland. Yel Bangor 
and Armagh in Ulster and Linsmore in the south were, at the end of 
the sixth centurv, the most prominent and flourishing mtmastenes m 
Ireland. The staildard of learning was much higher than m Rome under 
Gregory the Great or in the schools of GauL It was d^nved without 
interruption from the learning of the fourth century. How it came to 
Ireland and who were the bearers of it is one of the nddlw of history. 
But it is almost certain that we must dismiss altogrtber the idea that 
Gallic or British missionaries introduced or promoted classic^ learning 
in ancient Ireland. The solution s«ms to be that at some fame ateut 
400, perhaps as (he result of the grand invasion ol Gaul by the Vandals 
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in 4o6p some Gallic scholars fled the country to Ireland. The Gallic 
grammarian Virgilius Maro, some of whose works have survived, who 
seems to have been a pagan rhetor in the schooJ at Toulouse, certainly 
had an influence on early classical studies in Ireland * and may at one 
time have been a refugee there. He lived in the linK of the Vandal in- 
^'asion and the Vlsigothie conquest oF southern Gaiih 
In this manner did learning come to Ireland—through men of letters 
and not through missionaries, St, Patrick refers to these Gaulish gram¬ 
marians in his C<tKfesswtts as "pagan rhetors from Gaul whose arrogant 
presumption Founded upon their superior training looked vvith disdain 
and derisioo^' upon the unlettered saint. These Gauls must have settled 
mainly in South and East Ireland, in other words, Munster and Lein- 
stcfp the two provinces ivhich by thdr position^ facing the Continent 
and Britain, were undoubtedly always the centre of dvihiation in Ire¬ 
land, It was from a Romanized Celtic country that these fugitives came; 
it was to a pure Celtic country that they came- But others besides schol¬ 
ars seem to have fled from Gaul to Ireland, For we soon find Gallic 
mercenaries in the pay of Irish chieftains. The new learning brought 
to Ireland was of the best scholarly tradition. It was transplanted into 
trcland at just the time that classical learning was beginning to perish 
upon the Continent, When at the end of the sixth and the beginning of 
the seventh century Irish monk missionaries began to Hood Frankish 
Gaul and Germany the ignorance of the clergy^ the degeneracy of 
the schools amazed them, "At that time,” records the Vita Ci^luiubmti 
"pu account of the negligence of the bishops, the Christian faith had 
almost disappeared from the country," 

Gregory of Tours^ picture of the iMerovingian clergy is an appalling 
one. Two bishops warred in belmet and cuirass and in peace times were 
mere brigands, A council deposed thexu^ but they were reinstated^ "after 
playing the comedy of penitence,” The Frankish clergy were flagrantly 
selfish and avaridous. The words "remedy of the soul" were employed 
£0 extort money or gifts of land. As water wiH not rise higher than its 
source, so ihe mass of the nation ol the Franks could not be expected 
to rise higher,, or even bo highj* as the clergy. The Franks were pagans 
with a thin veneer of the externals of Christianity spread over them. 
When Theudebert invaded Italy against the Goths and Byzantines the 
soldiers threw the bodies of women and children into the Po River to 
win the favor of Woden by human sacrifice. Of missionary labors the 
Merovingian church undertook nothing. Beyond the Scheldt and in 
the TOlley of the lower Meuse, not many miles beyond some villas of 
the kings^ paganism reigned supreme, 

^ The native impulsiveness of the Irish, together with an Ingrained pas¬ 
sion for religion and that love of wandering and spirit of adventure, 
which has spread the Irish all over the earth, comliined to pour Irish 
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monks like 4 flood upon Scotland, England, and GauL The Miro^les of 
Gaii t^Iy says that travel was according to nature among the Irish, 
A Frankish chronicler tells us that an Inshnian could be recognized 
frorn afar by his satchel made of woven willow osiers; for the pKtnks 
carried their apparel in a leathern bag. 

But there were economic and social factors at work which partially 
account for the Insh exodus. The Irish have ever been a prolific people, 
and there is ground tq think that pressure of population, with its attend¬ 
ant evil of hungry mouths, was also a factor. The backivardness of 
Irish agrtcultnre. the vast wastes of forest and bog land, aggravated this 
coridiuon. The bi<^Tapher of St, Columban dwells upon the peaceful con¬ 
dition of Ireland during the boyhood of his hero. Yet It is hard not to 
believe that be was idealizing for saintly purposes. Certainly by the 
eighth century Ireland was in a state of chronic warfare, clan with 
clan, each seeking to dispossess the other or^ i f unable so to do> at least 
to drive off the other’s cattle, Irish Christianity does not seem to have 
curb^ this warlike propensity ; on the contrary Irish monks are found 
marching with their clan on military expeditions^ and even monastery 
warring with monastery. Thus we read: 

A.D, 763, A battle was fought at Argamoyn between the fraternities of 
Clonmacnois and Dqrrow, where Dcnnod Duff, son of Donnell, was kstled 
witJi 200 men of the fraternity of Dujtow^ Bre$ab sou of Murchadhk with 
the fraternity of Clonmacnois was victor. 

There IS another entry in 816, in which a “fraternity" of Columcille 
was beaten and then went to Tara '‘to curse the kir^,” Irish armies had 
no compunctions about sacking the monasteries and slaying the monks 
of another clan in another kingdom, aonmacnois, Kildare. Gonard. 
Armagh, all were plundered by Irish Christian clan armies in which 
monks fought side by side with their clan-brothers. In the ninth century 
Phelim, king of Munster, though an abbot, sacked the monasteries in 
Ulster and killed their monks and clergy. 

Like the monks of the East, and unlike the Benedictines in the West, 
the Irish monks were given to extreme rigor and austerities. The in¬ 
tense pursuit of salvation and the introspecHon which characterized 
Irish monastic life made it the primary agent in spreading the idea of 
penance and confession. Their penitential system notably, transmitted 
through the Anglo-Saxon church to the Continentp was widely differ¬ 
ent from that of the ancient catholic Giurch and profoundly influenced 
the med level Church, as did also the Irish form of the confessional. 
Gregory I was totally unaware of the Celtic type of penitential disci¬ 
pline, No words are necessary^ to show the regtilatoTy influence upon a 
sordid and v^iolcnt society such as that of the early Middle Ages was, 
which this system must have had. The fines and penalties both moral and 
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material, exacted by the Church for social and criminal offenses not only 
supplemented ihc barbarian codes; often they were more effective in 
the suppression and punishment of crime. 

The Lhfes of the Irish saints^ notably those of SL Colmnha> St. 
Columban, and St. CaJl, are among the most vivid and most vaixtable 
historical sources we possess. The first of these was the converter of 
the Piets and Scots; the other two were missionaries on the Conti¬ 
nent. St. Columbanus* Rule is the only Irish monastic rule which has 
come down to us from the early period of Irish mouachism, and though 
not composed in Ireland undoubtedly embodies Irish monastic tradi¬ 
tions and practices- Irish monasticism and Benedictine monastidsm 
met as rivals in the Frankish kingdom early in the seventh century. One 
or the other soon displaced or absorbed the old Gallic monastidsm of 
St. Martin. But it was two centuries before the Benedictines were able 
to supplant or absorb the Irish monasteries. In that space of time their 
houses were planted in the Vosges^ in Switzerland, South Germany, 
and North Italy. The great knot of the Alps especially attracted them 
by reason of its wildness and isolation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it was the Irish monasteries which first brought Christianity and dvilt- 
^tion into Switzerland. 

The FiVa illustrates almost every characteristic and con¬ 

dition under which Irish monasticism expanded upon the Continent, 
and for that reason salient extracts from it are here given. The passion 
for wandering, combined with missionary zeal, finds expression jn this 
sentence: ^"After he had been for many years in the cloister he longed 
to go into foreign lands in obedience to the command which God gave 
Abraham: 'Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred and 
from thy father's house, into a land that I shall shew thee.* - . . Ac¬ 
cordingly* having collected a band of brethren. , , , they embarked for 
the coast oi Brittany." In the Frankish kingdom Columban was wel¬ 
comed by Queen Brunhildis. '"At that time there was a great wilderness 
called Vt^asus [Vosges] in which there was a castle which had long 
been in ruins, called Anagrates [Anegray],"' where a monastery was 
built. It wa-s a lonely wilderness^ a rocky [>lace where wolves and bears 
were to be found in the forest round about. The castle had once been a 
Roman fortress erected in the fourth century to block the passes of the 
Vosges against the Allemanni, who had crossed the upper Rhine and 
over-run Alsace. The landed nobles of the region were kindly disposed 
and furnished the little colony with food and seed until their crops 
should grow. 

As the number of monks increased Columban sought another location 
and found one at Luxovium. "Here a great number of stone idols which 
in ancient times had been worshipetl with horrible riieSp stood in the 
forest.'' But ihe site had not been that of an old pagan temple^ as the 
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biographer thought. Instead there had been a Roman bath there in times 
gone by, and the "idols^* were but the broken statuary which had once 
adorned it. With the decay of Roman civilization the wilderness had 
ctaiined the site for its own. Such was the origin of Luxeuih But again 
the region became too populous, lor settlers flowed in, cleared the forest, 
broke the ground and established villages. For the third time a new 
and i^Iated site was sought and found at Fontanas (Fontaines) where 
a spring gushed out, in the valley of the upper Moselle. The woc^s were 
felled, the ground broken, crops planted by the monks. The names of 
lour of the brothers are given and are interesting. Three were Irish and 
one a Scot. But the name of the lord of the region was Waldakn, which 
shows that he was a German of the Allemannic people. We arc told that 
the monks wore gloves when doing manual labor, which the Gauls 
call whence the modem French word gam for gloves i that they 

brewed beer^ which is boiled down from the juice of com or barley, 
and which is used in preference to other beverages by all the nations 
of the north except the Irish/" Orchards and vdneyards were planted, 
and the monks made shoes and saddler^'. 

The fondness of the Irish for the wild animal life around them comes 
out in mention of Columban^s pet squirrel. Fawns, marmots^ and ravens 
whose thieving tricks amused, and pet bears were customary inhabi¬ 
tants of Irish monasteries. St. Gall had a pet bear which used to bring 
his firewood and would eat out of his hand. Dancing bears are mentioned 
in the Ruodliabj one of the oldest poems of the German people, which, 
though written in Latin, accurately reflects Germanic w-ays and customs. 
There is little doubt that the fondness of the Swiss for pet bears and 
the famous bear pit at Bern owe their origin to the influence of the Irish 
monks in. the Alpine lands. 

How, finally are we to estimate monastic!sm? The institution has 
been passionately defended, and as passionately condemned- Rut. taken 
through the broad sweep of centuries, does monasticism need defense, 
or deserve condemnation? Like all human institutions it was always 
far from perfect, and often very corrupt; neither above criticism nor 
breath contempt. However unsuitable to our age—though monasticism 
still finds a place in the Christian world^—one can hardly doubt that it 
was a natural expression of the spirit and condition of the Middle .Ages. 
It could not have tasted so long by mere tolerance, or abusive power or 
deceit. It must have answered to some needs of the time, both spiritual 
and material. It could not have endured through mere inertia, or the 
influence of purely negative forces. Judged by a modem standard, the 
root of monasticism was a selfish one, for the primary a.im of the monk 
was to save his own soul, to keep it uncontaminated from the worki by 
isobtfon, to purge his soul of dross by ascetic practices. Yet the monas¬ 
teries distributed relief, fed the hungry, clothetl the iiakeil, befriend«l 
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the friendlcMp protected the widow and the orphan^ mamtained hospices 
and sch<MFs. Is one to think that all these things were done as “g:ood 
works in order that the bestower might get credit in heaven ? Or was 
there genuine charity^ real hiunanitarianisin in the doing of them ? 

Wliatever the fundamental motives of monasticism^ there are few 
who win deny the substantial worth of the monks' services to society 
<luring the Dark Ages. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EASTERN ROMAN OR BYZANTINE EMPTRE (395-802). 

JUSTIKIAN {527-65)* 

In a former chapter the decline of andent dvilization has been described 
and analyzed. In the West the Roman state as a political entity passed 
awa\\ though the debris of its civilization survived that collapse and 
fused wkh the institutions of the Church and of the Germans to form a 
ntw society, a new dv^iilzationn new political groups. 

In the East^ howeveip the Roman Empire continued to survive all 
through the Middle Ages, Roman by tradition and in its political insti- 
tutions* but Graeco-Oriental or ''Hellenisttc" in its language and cul¬ 
ture. The emperoroEficial tide, "Rotnaikos/^ expresses this dualism. 
Numbers of the German invaders had passed through its provinces, 
but none had settled in them. Eastern Europe and western Asia did not 
experience that long eclipse, that great setback which the West knew. 
The continuity of history afforded in the history of the Eastern Roman 
or Byzantine Empire is one of the most impressive of great historical 
facts. Not tliat its history remained immobile or static through long ccn- 
tiiries. The Byzantine Empire in the course of the centuries was pro¬ 
foundly modified within and without. But the point is that the govern¬ 
ment and the civilization rose triumphant over all forces of opposition 
and revolution, and '"carried on‘" uninterruptedly. The Byzantine Em¬ 
pire s capacity of resistance to or assimilation of foreign influences, its 
recuperative energy, was enormous- Byzantium was a prolongation of 
the Roman Empire in the eastern Mediterranean. During these centuries 
Conslanlinopk remained the City par excellence, mistress of the inter¬ 
national trade, the natural centre of exchange between the East and the 
West. Tn spite of wars and invasions, her commercEal relations were 
not interrupted. The productions of the Levant, transported by Greeks, 
Jews, Syrians, Arabs, Bulgarians, Italians, even in the most troubled 
epochs, ditl not fail to reach European markets. In their path followed 
philosophic theories, the arts, letters and laws. Thus commerce appears 
as the bond of union between the ancient world and the new world, he^ 
tween the Eastern and the Western world* as a vehicle of those civiliz¬ 
ing ideas which have been transmitted to us. 

But there was mcTLace, as well as profits to Europe in this activity. 

* M.\P. Shepherd, Hisi^rKai Atlas, 
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For. at the moment wlien European civilization was in the throes of 
the Great Migrations, the ancient oriental civilizations, the memory of 
which the conquests of Alexander had almost effaced, resumed new sway 
in the world and began to cast off the yoke of Hellenism. The Persians, 
under their Sassanid dynasty, the Syrians, the Copts of Egypt, revived 
the memory of their national traditions; the Orient became again, as 
before Alexander the Great, an arena of civilizations hostite to western 
ideas. The Syrians of the fifth and sixth centuries were the commercial 
masters of Europe, and the colonies which thw had established in the 
great towns of Italy, Gaul, and Africa became centres f rom which their 
special conceptions expanded more and more and invaded the West. 
Costumes, usages, faiths, artistic monuments, legends, every form o( 
human activity at this epoch bears an oriental imprint. Eastern Europe 
by the sixth century had submitted to a gradual invasion out of the 
East, the consequences of w'hich were profound. In the adoption of 
oriental costume, in the penetration of oriental customs, in the adop¬ 
tion of oriental social institutions by the law, in the elimination of 
Romano-Byzantine institutions which could not be successfully im¬ 
planted in Egypt and Syria, the eastern countries declared their ad¬ 
herence to the unchanging East- Against this rising tide out of the 
Orient, Constantinople was the bulwark for a thousand years. 

VVe are just beginning to appreciate the great debt which civilization 
owes to the Byzantine Empire; that from the time of Justiman (o the 
Crusade the traditions of a great system of law and administration, of 
Greek literature, of commerce and industry and art were kept alive at 
Constantinople; that civilization south of the Balkans and east of the 
Vistula is peculiarly the child of Constautinople. We are beginning to 
shake free from the prejudice of western source material, the writings of 
covetous W'estern^ merchants, of prejudiced western ^urchmen, and 
western scholars jealous of Byzantine culture. The history of the great 
Intern Rome is seen in its true light, with its epoch of valor, the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and part of the eleventh centuries, its prosperity 
and strength. 

The question naturally arises; how was Constantinople, the centre of 
Byuntine culture, enabled to preserve and develop so richly her contri- 
utions to civilization when all the rest of the world was over-run and 
disturbed by the Ciettnan, Slav, or .Arab? Primarily on account of her 
maritime position, Constantinople lived, preserved herself, and fell by 
the Her position was ideal for defense or offense. The closing of 
the Bosphorus and the Hellespont by her fleet made her unapproachable 
on three sides and left her free to man the great wall which protected 
her on the northwest. The sea made the city impregnable. And on the 
offensive it furnished her with the opportunity of striking any way, to 
the north, the or the west. 
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But it is not with the importance of the sea to a beleaguered Constan- 
tiRopie that we are chiefly concerned, hut rather with the maritime posi¬ 
tion of Constantinople as it affected trade. [ have developed the other 
phase merely so that in the treatment which is to follow the great com¬ 
merce and Industry of the city, its wealthy may not be made to seem the 
sole source of its strength. Indeed* there were other factors besides a 
favorable offensive and defensive position to which we must give due 
weight—the able men who came to the front in time of need, ihe im¬ 
portance of the emperor''s superior place in the ecclesiastical system. 
These factors^ like the miLitary position of the city, are important. 

The power behind the great wall, the power which made the im¬ 
perial arms so mighty, which gave the city the sinews of war and a 
place in the world, came from the strength of the commerce and in¬ 
dustry of the Empire* and particularly of Constantinople- From the 
hour that this -city became the seal of the most powerful and the most 
brilliant court of the time» a court which became still more brilliant on 
account of the oriental Ju?(ury which it had adopted* the goods and 
treasures of the Orient were amassed within its walls. Never was a 
capital situated more advantageously than Constantinople to become tlic 
foremost commercial city of the world. Constantinople was not merely 
the market of the Black Sea and the ^^Igean Archipelago; the Levant 
was her dominion; Syria arid Egypt paid tribute; her commercial in¬ 
terests radiated as far as China and India. The great trade-route that 
was centuries old in the time of Abraham, which came out of Asia 
across the PersLan plateau and the plains of Mesopotamia, whose west¬ 
ern terminus had once been Tyre of the Phoenicians, now terminated 
at Constantinople. Alexandria, at the crossroads of three continents, at 
the head of the Bed Sea route, poured the ivealth of Ormtiz and of 
Ind into her lap. The cities of the Eastern Empire were densely popu¬ 
lated. Constantinople had at least five hundrf^ thousand inhabitants, 
perhaps even a million. The budget of its receipts bears witness to the 
existence of an enormous amount of capital. The revenues of the gov¬ 
ernment in the days of its greatest prosperity have been computed at 
three hundred mdlion francs in m^em French currency, equal to 
$60,000,000. 

Never were government and society more firmly or more minutely 
organized. '^Municipal enterprise and initiative were discouraged by 
the whole character of government; and the centralized ecclesiasticism 
tended towards the same result- Every one looked to Constantinople 
for guidance and protection.^' The social organism was conceived of as 
a vast administration, in which every one had his part, being equally 
indispensable if not equally important. The part played by the citizen 
was not a matter of his own election or initiation. The state assumed 
control of the individual, assigned him his place, and bent all its en- 
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deavors to maintaifung him in it. Personality did not count! the subject 
was a mere oc^ in the vast machinery oi the government. Necessity and 
duty, mvp even religion, compelled him to comply with the state's regu¬ 
lations. The legislation of the Empire^ from Diocletian to Constantine 
and Justinian, tended toward this one result: to concentrate all the ac¬ 
tivities of society in the hands of the government ; to invent the mechan¬ 
ical means to bring about this end^ and once reachedp to maintain the 
situatiou in immutable organization. 

The origin of this system was the fiscal necessities of the govern¬ 
ment p and in this particular the state socialism of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire differs from the socialized state of the present day. in whose 
activities the state is conceived of as a beneficent and enlightened ad¬ 
ministrator. In order to secure the resources necessary for the increasing 
requirements of the treasury^ in order to eliminate the uncertain equa¬ 
tion of free competition from production and distributionp in order to 
facilitate the working of the govemirifent, all the TOrious social and 
economic activities of a great people were carefully reguSatecL Unfor¬ 
tunately* as Bury says, There is no side of the history of societies in 
the remote past ou which we are left so much in the dark by extant 
records as their industry, tbeir commerccp and their economy/' It is a 
great pity that so much has been written of the palace intrigues of Con¬ 
stantinople and 50 little of her culture and economy. 

The fifth century in the East as in the West was an age of sharp 
transition, but while the balance went down in the West, In the East, 
after perilous depression, the balance again went up. 

The seventy-five years that succeeded the division of the Empire 
at the death of the great Theodosius (395) were a period of weak¬ 
ness, corruption* and misery for the eastern provinces. They experi- 
encetl the ravages of Visigoth. Hun. and Ostrogoth, largely induced by 
the incapacity of the govemmentp its corruption, its lack of faith in 
dealing with the Germanic homo-seekers. Its economic policy that 
depopulated and ruined the land, and its dependence on barbar¬ 
ian armies to repel barbarians. Debility and decay characterized most 
of the fifth century. The inability of the government to stem the tide 
of invasion produced the features of the desolate picture drawn by 
Finlay + Agriculture and population south of the Danube were almost 
destroyed, Thrace and Macedonia were so depleted that they began to 
lose the use of their ancient language. The general poverty was so great 
that trade declined and with Lt the standard of living, even of the here¬ 
tofore prosperous trading Greeks. In some provinces the higher classes 
had been wiped out because loss of slaves and serfs had caused them 
to give up their lands or become mere cultivators. Towns were reduced 
to misery through the general poverty. State property, such as roads 
and bridges, was allowed to fall into decay. 
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Yet these evils, gre&t as ihey werc^ were not so prevalent in the East 
as in the West, and in this lies one reason for the greater permanence 
of the Empire in the East. Especially the influences were not so jiotent 
that caused the ruin of the middle class and the formation of v^t es¬ 
tates. The fifth century saw the ruin of industry and trade in the 
western provinces- but the commerce of the Mediterranean was still 
in the hands of the Greeks, and the wealth ajccumnlated from this source 
and from the mines of Thrace enabled the emperors often to buy par¬ 
tial immunity from the barbariatis. Again: in the East was no powerful 
pagan aristocracy working against the government as there was in the 
West, “The popular element in the social org^ization of the Greek 
people by its alhance with Christianity infused into society the energy 
which saved the Eastern Empire ” A further fact that aided in this salva^ 
tion is that following Theodosius H (t 4 S 0 ) reforming em- 

lieror&i one of whom, Leo 1 (457-61), abandoned the policy of taking 
liarliarians into the army, and began to recruit from the hardy native 
stocks within the Empire. The other, Anastasius (491-5^8), misrepre¬ 
sented by ecclesiasticaJ writers because of his mild religious policy * de¬ 
serves approbation for the merits of his hnancial administration. He 
abolished the rtiinous tax on industry, the fAryjor^ynuji, commuted the 
imperial tithes, and modified the burdensome curial system. "To any city 
in bis dominions which had suffered from hostile invasion he was wont to 
grant a remission of all taxes for the space of seven years. He refused 
to be blackmailed by the Persian King of Kings, Kobad, who demanded 
remuneration for expenses incurred in defense of the passes of the 
Caucasus against the White Huns* claiming that the debt was a joint 
account of the two civilized empires, and the war which ensuedt if il 
failed to confer glory* at least was attended with no shame. These 
passes need to he observed by any one who would understand history 
and know geography^ for they are among the most famous of hismric 
gateways. One is the Dariel Pass, or Iberian Gates, through the Cau¬ 
casus; the other, the Pass of Dcrbend at the eastern end of the great 
ranee, a narroiv road between the mountains and the sea. In the ormer 
may yet be seen the ruins of a very ancient fortress attributed by legend 
both to Darius and to Alexander. Anastasius great engineering accom¬ 
plishment was the building of the Long Walls, more than fifty miles 
in length, from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea, a wall destined 
to play a famous role in Byzantine histor>^ _ 

When the perils of the transitional fifth century had ^Med. the 
Empire got solid fooling once more in the tong reign of Justinian 
(527^5), who may fittingly be regarded as a re founder of the Roman 
Empire, who ordained its structural nature within, and abroad estab¬ 
lished the course of its frontier policy; who gave it the form and spirit 
it was to possess until its expiration a millennium later. 
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Justinian^s policy was one of grandiose irnpeiria] restoration^ exter¬ 
nally one of conquest and expansion in the West, of defense of fron¬ 
tiers in the East; internally one of administrative reform and adminis¬ 
trative sdmnlation of eveiy^ resource of the Empire. The former matter 
has been considered in recounting the latex history of the Vandal^ Visi- 
gothicp and especially the Ostrogothic kingdoms. In this chapter we 
shall con£ne ourselves wholly to the East. 

The East Roman Empire was an empire of seas and continents. It 
embraced the Balkan peninsula in EuropCp Asia ^llnor^ Armeniap Syrian 
and Palestine in Asia, £g>'pt and Lib>'a in Africa. It was a European- 
Asian-Egyptian Empire. The seas* supplemented by the ancient Roman 
road system p gave it unity. In all these lands its policy was centraliza¬ 
tion within, a hardening of its administrative institutions, suppression 
of nationalistic or religious sectionalism among the oriental populations, 
the girding of the frontier against Bulgar and Slav m Europe, against 
Persia in Asia, with an iron ring of fortresses. The body and head of the 
Empire were in Europe ^ the limbs were in Asia Minor and Eg>^pt^ 
Located at the head of the Red Seap at the meeting of the East and 
the West, at the very gateway of the continents, where the lands and 
seas of Orient and Occident come closest together, with a great river 
and magnificent harbors, with level plains and the green oases to invite 
travel and traffic^ Egypt stood at the crossroads of the world's com¬ 
merce. William of Tyre said of Egypt in the Middle Ages that it was 
the "market of two vrorlds/* 

At the opening of this period Egyqjt had been for more than five 
centuries under imperial domination. The principal city and port was 
Alexandria. During the period Eg^pt was conquered by the Persians 
(6i6), after a short time retaken by the Romans (626)» then peroia- 
nently taken by the Arabs (642), who changed the political capital to 
Fuslat and finally (969) removed it to Cairo. These political changes 
will be mentioned as the events arise. 

From an agricultural viewpoint there are two great futures of 
Egyptian topography—the long narrow* fertile valley extending for 
a thousand miles up ihe Nilcp and the wide alluvial delta at the river's 
mouth. The delta country, in early daySp was practically continued 
along the coast in either direction, though much farther to the west. The 
whole country from Alexandria to Cyrene was well watered, fertile, 
easily traversed, and populous througlrout the Middle Ages. 

The whole of this country produced grain, but particularly the Nile 
valley. Garden vegetables and fruits were plentiful enough to be in¬ 
cluded in Byzantine and later Arab land-taxes. The oases of upper 
Eg>'pt furnished some indigo, but not of great value. The balsam tree, 
prol^bly imported from Arabia, was raised near Heliopolis in Lower 
Egypt in the latter part of the period. Along the Nile and in the delta 
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the papyrus reed flourished extensively^ and paper manulaetured from 
it long furnished an important item of export. Late in this period 
“reeds*' were grown for sugar in the delta, especially at Rosetta and 
Damietla. Sugar was made by grinding and pressing the eane in mills 
tumeci by oxen, and boiling the juice. It was hard and transpar„em and 
sold in lump or powder form. Linen was one of the chief manufactures 
and exports of Egypt throughout the ^fiddle Ages but not much can 
be learned as to flax culture. Cattle-raising was an ancient branch of 
Eg)'ptian husbandry. Horses were raised in Libya. Cyrenaica was famed 
for its fine horses and expert horsemen. On the monastery farms were 
found herds of camels and swine, typncal no doubt of Egyptian agricuh 
ture. 

Milne takes a depressing view of conditions in Egy'pt during the latter 
days of imperial control. He says that the scanty records seem to show 
that fixed refits increased very greatly, though proportional rents re¬ 
mained stationary or even dropped. The impression he gets from read¬ 
ing "'the little detailed evidence" there is ^*for judging the general con¬ 
dition of Egj'pt during the last century of its govemmenl by the Ro- 
luans'" is one of **hope(ess poverty." Facts arc plentiful to prove that 
ibe monastic orders and the Church were great landed proprietors. The 
burden of imperial taxation fell heavier and heavier on Egypt, When 
Justinian undertook the conquest of Italy and Africa, he drew upon 
E^ypt by every conceivable form of tax. Stilh though the agricultural 
laborer and tenant farmer must have suffered. Egjfpt remained richly 
productive and populous. 

The richness of the country enabled it to send 260^000 quarters of 
grain to Constantinople every year. When Phocas in 6l0 heard of the 
revolt in Egypt he seized a large fleet of Alexandrian corn-ships which 
were in the' harbor. Alexandria shipped enormous quantities of wheat 
to Arabia without prejudice to that which she annually sent to Con¬ 
stantinople/' There was a serious failure of the Nile flood, always a 
historic incident, in 615^ and a devastating famine throughout the land. 
Two of the Churches ships brought cargoes of com from Sicily to 
xAlexandria as a relief. In this same year* we also read that Bishop John 
of Alexandria contributed to the reinstatement of the churches in Jeru¬ 
salem after the Persian invasiout thousand mules, a thousand sacks 
of corn, a thousand pickled fish, a thousand jars of wine, a thousand 
pounds of iron and a thousand workmen.^' He is also said to have 
sent a *^large convoy of gold, corn, clothing, and,the like. ' 

Alexandria had been the Egyptian metropolis during the prosperous 
days of the Roman Empire. Here was gathered the best the world 
produced in the way of culture and industry+ and through the great 
and growing city poured a ceaseless flow of commerce. Travelers de¬ 
scribed Alexandria under the Byxantinc Empire as a busy city^ No one 
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was idl*. Class and paper were worked and fine linen woven. This last 
craft was followed all over Egypt, none other was so cottimon except 
agriculture ; but the other two industries were largely confined to Alex¬ 
andria- Other trades were well represented and the gild system char¬ 
acteristic of the Roman world prevailed in every town and village^ 
Among those Hsted were coppersmiths, bakers, beer sdlens, oil sellers. 
Among the industries mentioned as existing in the monastery at Pan- 
opolis wcrCj besides those directly concemed with farming, smithing, 
bAkingt carpentry, fulling, basket weaving, tanning, shoemaking, and 
tailoring. Porcelain and potteiy making* gold smithing* enameling on 
metals^ and ivory carving were among the industries followed at the 
time of the Arab conquest. Among the gilds existing at Oxyrhyncus 
vfas one of bee-keepers; and in the same town we find a regulation for 
the selling of eggs, showing that the ancient Egyptian art of poultry^ 
raising was still important, 

Eg>Tt*a*t linen manufacture was important throughout the Middle 
Ages and well along in the period that linen was still the choice of the 
Mediterranean world. The weavers of the towns of the delta, and even 
of the villages up the Kile, w'ere famous for their skill in weaving tex- 
tileSi not only linen, but silk and wonderful gold-embroidered fabrics 
fYimous both East and West^ Certain towns achieved distinction because 
of rare and expensive garments nrtade for special occasions. The gild 
system and dose organization made possible exchange of ideas and rapid 
spreading of new patterns. 

One other Egyptian local industry deserves special mention—ship¬ 
building. Both Alexandria and Klysma were strot^ naval ports, Alex¬ 
andria was an important base for the Byzantine fleet and one of its 
principal dock-yards was there. It appears not improbable that the Arab 
Conquest "'was connected with the recognition that only the possession 
of a fleet would ensure the lasting retention of the new acquisitions, 
the Syrian coast towns for instance.^' The Arabs continued to use Egypt 
as a naval base. 

Fishing was a considerable local industry and salt fish was an article 
of export. The seaward gates of the Alexandrian canal were “constantly 
open* not merely for merchant vessels from the main* but for the many 
fishing boats which brought ibeir daily burden to market.” It is re¬ 
lated that the Persians gained entrance to the city by the use of fishing 
boats and disguising themselves as longshoremen. 

Egypt could never, by any means, be called a mining country, yet 
she produced a few minerals at least worth listing. Alum, much used 
by painters and tanners, was produced in Upper Egypt and Nubia: 
Alexandria becanve the great central port for k. Natron or nitre was 
important enough To give its name to one place. The emerald mines of 
Upper Egypt had been exploited for emeralds and beryl since antiquity 
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and were not anally exhausted antil 1359, Rubies were found in Egypt, 
but of a quality inf^riof to those brought from Ccylon+ 

In all the industries and arts the native Copts* descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians^ seem to have been the class that maintained the 
standards of Egypt. They were the ones who did the work and who 
formed the gilds. The Byzantines seem always to have occupied the 
position of a resident, office-holding, upper class, superimposed on the 
society of Egypt, and most of them left at the time of the Arab con¬ 
quest. The Persians did not stay long and their influence was merely 

incidental. ^ 

Alexandria must have been a very large and splendid city. Its fine 
streets, its lights, its public buildings, munificent baths, and many other 
sights inspired the Arabs when they arrived to remarkable flights of 
description. Less known, but of great iniportance+ were some of the 
other cities of the delta. Damietta and Rosetta at different mouths of 
the Nile were busy, thriving cities. One of the most farnous of manu¬ 
facturing towns was Tinnts, on an island in Lake Manzalat which was 
converted into a great swamp in the sixth century when the sea broke 
through the dikes and drowned out one of the finest and most fertile 
portions of the delta, wiping out completely many small villages and 
much farm, garden^ and fruit land. Tinnis was famoi^ into the late 
Middle Ages for w^eaving, being rivaled only hy Damietta and Shata 
in the delicacy of its fabrics, and in the eleventh century was famed for 
its cutlery. Following up the Nile^ Sais> Heliopolis^ and Thebes were 
more or less important for trade. To the east at the narrow neck of Suez 
stood Pelusium (Coptic Peremoum)* the key of Egypt from the 
It was about a mile and a half from the sea, near the Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile and possessed a harbor on the sea. Far to the south Assuan, 
Adonlis^ Berenice, Aidab, and other points marked the trade routes on 
the upper Nile and on the shores of the Red Sea across the desert. 
From what has been said, it is plain that Egypt s commerce of 
two kinds—that beginning or ending in Egypt and that for wmich she 
acted as a go-between or gateway. The bulk of the natural Egyptian 
trade W'as the corn trade, a domestic trade for supplying the great 
cities of the delta and a foreign trade in carrying tribute to ome, 
Constantinople* and other points and in supplying food ^rough tra mg 
companies to many Mediterranean ports. Alexandra suffered from the 
evils of public largesses of grain as did other cities in the Byzan me 
Empire, and when Hoeppestus, governor of Alexandria under 
ian, stopped it in order to swell the imperial tnbute it amount^ to 
2,000,000 bushels annually. Of imports but few came from the 
save wood, iron, other baser metals, and amber, A exandna and the 
other cities were peculiar in that their trade was so largely ex^rt. Of 
imports, the Egyptians took toU of much of the oriental stuffs that came 
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through their lines. Raw silk from an early time was imported from the 
East for the weavers of Tinnis, Damietta, and other towns. 

In order to secure the Alexandrian com supply for Cbnstantinopie 
from the danger of pitinder and destruction bv the mob in every street 
riot, Justinian fortified the gninaries near the docks at Phiie in Alex¬ 
andria with a strong wall. Moreover as the ships were often detained 
a month at the mouth of the Dardariieiles waiting for a favorable wind, 
he built granaries there in order that the ships might clear at nnee and 
return to Egypt* while another service of vessels carried the corn to 
Constantinople. 

The Church in Egypt^ long since heavily endowed with lands^ had by 
this time gotten its grip on nearly every^thing else in sight. 


The Onirch had its own fleet of trading vesseh. ft ii related that one 
^ch ship with a cargo of ao.iMO btisliels of com was driven so far out of 
its course by storms that it reached Britain* w'here there happened to be 
a severe famine. It returned laden with tin which the captain sold at Pen^ 
lapolis. In another instance we hear of a flotilla of thirteen ships, each 
carding 10,000 bushels of grain, which lost all thdr burden In a tcmpeiit 
belonged to the Church and besides com they carried 
silve^fine tissues, and other precious wares. Nor can it be doubted that 
the CTurch had its share of the enormous grain trade between Alexandria 
and Constantinople which Justinian carefully reorganized.* 


a gateway for oriental commerce dates 
from t^time of Ju&tinian and the rise of the New Persian monarchy 

^han from Roman times. By the sixth century 
"f ? acquired an appetite for the luxuries of 

It u. which had prevailed in Sontati times- 

It was the control of ihts enormous and rich commerce which Persia 
^eted and was in such position to dominate, whether that trade came 
by r<^ awoss Asia or by sea through the Persian Gulf and the Red 
^ea. me long strife between Cysantium and Persia was fundamentalk 
A '"I ? contention. 

Knilt n silkworm emerged from Job's 

and it waa certainly m China that the sitk industry had its birth 
fhi« practiced perhaps a thousand vears a.c. The oldest 

make n even then an ancient art' The industry had al- 
«nmri« ^ It confined for many 

vanta^ oi tS / "’'^nopolized to the ad- 

manu^rture nr to discov'er the secret of silk 

Dressed hv thp ° the eggs of the silkworm was rigorously sup- 

e Chinese exporter] silk to the markets of Turk- 
' Butler. Eni-t thf Ri,ma« Dominotion. pp. 49.50, 
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estan and Indiap whetite it reached the MediteriBnean along the familiar 
trade routes which were knoi^Ti as early as 150 b.c. as the “Silk 
Route.'"* Aristotle is the first writer of Greece who makes aJIusjon 
to the silkworm. From the time of Alexander the Great oriental mer¬ 
chants imported silk goods into Europe. But it was always a precious 
commCMlity in the ancient world. Cajsar was considered to have displayed 
unheard of magnificence when he appeared in the theatre clad in sitk^ 
and it was not worn by the ladies at Rome until the time of Tiberius- 
The Early Empire forbade the wearing of silken garments by men. 
Even in the third century silk v^as worth its weight in gold. 

In transparting silk the Chinese caravans never passed the Irontier 
of Turkestan on the west, although some of their vessels went farther 
west than Ce^don. From these points the transport of the silk was taken 
up by different peoples. But whether it came by land or water, it was 
always the Persians who received it first* and they watched jealously 
to see that it reached the Eastern Empire through no other hands than 
theirs. Both on land and on sea the Persians were masters of the com¬ 
merce of the Orient. Certain cities on the frontier were specially desig¬ 
nated as depots for the silk trade between the two cotintries, and cus¬ 
tom houses were placed there for the collection of the duties imposed 
by the two states. Stringent laws, dating from the fifth century, but 
reenacted by Justinian, punished with fines and confiscation any fraud or 
smuggling. These cities were: Callinicus on the Euphrates, Nisibis on 
the Roman frontier of Mesopotamia, and Artaxata in Armenia. In 
this way the Persians maintained a complete monopoly in the silk trade 
on land. On the sea their position ivas nearly as strong. Their fleets 
|jatrolled the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea- They were near 
neighbors to India and on terms of friendship with its princes. Persian 
merchants were in India and Ceylon in ^eat numbers. They enjoyed 
freedom from tax there and many special privileges and established 
large and powerful colonies. Constantinople was thus, in the time of 
Justinian, almost absolutely dependent upon Persia for the silk supply 
which had become a necessity to it. With the char^eristic monopolistic 
and centralized organization of Roman economics,^ all the silk im¬ 
ported was bought under the direction of a rOMCS commCTCt&Ttmti. Some 
of this silk was in finished form, much in a raw state for the imperial 
nianufactories of Tyre ami Beirut. At these cities there was also a 
great trade in re woven and adulterated Chinese silk fabrics. 

When the Persian War of 52S cut off the transcontinental silk trade, 
Justinian endeavored to develop the Red Sea and India route by ef- 

*"The Land of the Seres is one o[ the earnest naines by wbitli QiSna was 
known to the West. 5 jm, urononnced u, is the Chinese namcn as ser is the 
gQlhn name for ailk. and evfdenlly the latter name atcomiHnied the product into 
Cirec« &nd Rome/'-^Soolhitl, Ciftirta and 8- 
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fectitig an alliance the Abyssinian king of Axam (SJO-iO- 
the Greek and Abyssinian merchants found the Persians so well in* 
trenched in privileges in the Cejbn markets that their position wa$ 
unassailable. Moreover; Persian fleet patrols Intercepted their ships in 
the Arabian Sea. Peace in 532 put things back on the old basis. In 540 
came the second Persian war. The cutting of the eastern route again 
led to serious industrial embarrassment. Imperial efforts to settle the 
difficulty by setting a maximum tariff on silk had the lexical result. 
Private m^ufacturers could not pay the prices necessary to get raw 
silk and then sell at the legal price^ The law was enforced against ihem 
but ignored by the Count of the Largesses, who'inanaged the factories 
{pyihSTfiu). The prosperity of Tyre and Beirut vanished; their silk 
workers either starved or fled to the Persian Empire to assist the in¬ 
dustry' of the enemy. Silk rose to such a price that a pound oE it of 
purple color sold for over $4000. In desperation the emperor in 535 
agreed to contribute itjooo pounds of gold to the Persians, nominally 
for protecting the passes of the Caucasus from the \\rhite Huns-^which 
Anastasitis had formerly refused to do—but actually as the Persian 
price for resumption of the silk trade. The depots along the frontier 
were again open^. 

But Chosroes the Great of Persia was filled with as imperialistic and 
conquering an ambition as Justinian and in 54O, during the Gothic 
war, the Persians over*ran Syria, captured x^nlioch, crossed the upper 
Euphrates, and advanced upon Armenia, the gateway into .^sia Minor 
Belisariua" recall from Italy in 542 recovered the lost territories^ and 
peace again was made. The Persians, however, faded to adhere to the 
tariffs arranged and taxed the silk trade all that the traffic would bear— 
and more. The crisis in Constantinople was acute. The private factories 
shut down, and the imperial gymtna were run at a loss. 

At this juncture events in Central As\^ came to the partial relief 
of Justinian. The merchants of Sogdiana had been the most important 
middlemen in the transportation of silk from China to Persia. But in 
the sixth century a vast and vague Turkish Empire began to form in 
centra] Asia, which extended its sway over St^diatia. Therefore Persian 
in fear that her commercial relations with Sogdiana might involve her 
in war with the Turks, stopped the traffic, preferring to get all her 
silk by sea from India and Ceylon, The result was that what Justinian 
had failed to do with the Ahyssinians—circumvent Persian control 
of the eastern trade routes—he was now able to effect with the Sog* 
dianese mercliants. The history of Rome and Parthia in the first cen¬ 
tury repealed itself. The andent trade route from Bactria down the 
Oxtts to the Aral Sea, thence around the lower Caspian, and across the 
Caspian Isthmus to the Black Sea was reopened. There was another 
route also up the Araxes River and across Armenia to Trebizond, the 
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Greek Trapezos, so named frorti the singular fonnatton ol rock on 
wliich the city stand a, sort of enchanted city between the serrated 
ridge ol Laziatan and the bold bluff cape on whose top tradition ptat:e5 
the encampment of the Ten Thousand/' In the last year of Justinian 
(565) Persian control was thus flanked. From this rimep until the es¬ 
tablishment of Arab power in western Asia, Sogdianese and Turkish 
merchants were a famihar sight in the streets of Constantinople. 

One may conclude this romantic history of the silk trade by a final 
event. Europe by a streak of luck in 552 found a means to emandpatc 
it at least partially from dependence upon Chinese silk and so also from 
the tyranny of Persia, For in that year two Nestorian monks who had 
been in Far Asia smuggled through some eggs of the silkworm in 
bamboo canes. It required many years of careful work to domesticate the 
silk industry In Greece, where the mulberr)' seemed most to prosperp 
but the beginning of the industry was in this event. By the time of the 
Crusades silk manufacturing was spread over Greccep southern ajid 
Riviera Italy and Sicily, 

We must now turn to a consideration of the internal condition of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, its industries, Justinian^s administrative 
policy, taxation. The industrial structure of the Eastern Empire at the 
beginning of the sixth century was a mass of exclusive trade and in- 
dustrial corporations under governmental regulation. The process by 
which these corporations, at first voluntary unions for the economic ad¬ 
vantage of their memberSp had developed into instruments of the slate 
for the management of industry^ and trade according to tfj interest had 
been complete for over a century. As early as the beginning of the 
fourth century the state had made membership in a co^ration heretlt- 
lary and compulsory. The economics of the Byzantine Empire 
one supreme socialistic oTganization; but a selfish one, for its regulation 
was governed in the interests of the ruler and his government and not 
primarily in the interest of society. Industry was a stale affair. 

Besides the taxes which members of the corporations had to pay in 
their private capacities, and the dues which were incident to their in¬ 
dustries, the duty of canying on certain governmental functions w'as 
laid on certaiu corjjorations. The greater or wholesale" corporations 
oversaw the collection of certain taxes, superintended great public 
works, transported the corn supply from Eg>'pt. Thpe burdens were 
called the tjiujicrn extraor^iftnf^ti* The lesser corporations w^ere subject 
to the tJiaMcrtf local duties> tending bridgesp roads^ etc. Certain 

skilled or learned trades, the dyers, carriage-makers, jewelers^ eic.^ en¬ 
joyed exemption from the ^HHKcra, But their corporations were under 
governmental control. Finally as an extreme of corporate organ!zatioup 
even the slaves who worked on the roads and bridges were members 
of slave ccUegia. 
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Besides man^iging the affairs of the corporations the government 
conducted certain businesses first-hand. The most notable of these were 
the rnurex or ptirple fisherieSp the arTfiories, and the gyn(rciG or state 
weaving establishments. Under this organization {extending to every 
port of the Empire) almost every important industnal product was 
manufactured^ 

^ The chief industries in the Eastern Roman Empire in the fifth and 
sixth centuries were the itianufacture qf silk fabnes^p glazed pottery* 
colored stones used in mosaic work* and crucifixes, 'Hie last was a 
leading industly, the materials used being gold, silver, gemSp lignites, 
and ivory. Carving was an incidental branch of this industry, Syria was 
famous for its enameled glass, fine stuffs, and embroideries. 

The great state monopolies were the mines, quarrieSp salt pit$p mintSp 
factories for making arms^ military equipmentp and clothing for the 
soldiers. At one time, the government attempted to monopolize the 
manufacture of silk fabric^ but was unable to supply its own needs^ and 
the private factories were again called upon. Government subsidies and 
monopolistic control had for a time the effect of stimulating industry, 
and the Turkish ambassadors who visited Justinian's ^yn^rcM marveled 
at the products of the loom. But Justinian's monopolistic policy had the 
pernicious effect of driving thousands of his best silk workers to his 
commercial enemies, the Persians. At his loll stations along the coast 
and in the frontier cities he placed officers called comiiirm'anj. whose 
duty it was to buy up all the silk at low' prices before private mercbajits 
could have an opportunity to buy. He also established strict weights and 
measures, regulations for all the harbors along the coast, and founded 
a system of port duties which was fixed by his successors at ten per 
cent.^ By Nicephorus two W0ffliJnro7a additional were levied on all do¬ 
mestic slaves purchased by merchants who lived beyond the Hellespont. 
T^e quarries were formerly farmed out on contract to private indi¬ 
viduals, but upon such ruinous terms that the contractors could earn 
no profit and they were taken back into government operation. All other 
industries were private, but were under the strict control of the state. 
The state imposed taxes upon each industry and exacted muncra or per¬ 
sonal services from all except the learned professions. The government 
control of the industries was facilitated by the fact that the trades were 
organized into coUegh. 

As to agriculture, it was organized on the great farm system, a heri¬ 
tage from the Roman Empire. Serfdom was widely prevalent and the 
condition of the serf was onerous. Except in hilly and mountainous 
re^ons there were prattically no free farmers save of the tenant class, 
and their condition actually was little superior to that of the serfs. 
In the [rontier provinces were thousands of cohni, border farmers 
kjndred to serfs in status and condition, but subject to lighter dues. 
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Egypt still formed the great granary of the Empire, contributing 
5,500^000 utcdii annually to Constantinople, This supply was^ of course, 
jealously regulated by the government. Much of the food supply came 
also from near-by Thrace and Asia Minor and the Black Sea regioiis. 
The chief foodstuffs were wheats salted meats, fish^ cheesCp ham* wine, 
and vegetables. The great landed aristocracy (dutiafoi or the ^'power¬ 
ful"') continued the Roman tradition of privilege and enlarged their 
domains at llie expense of unprotected small proprietors and poor farm¬ 
ers, in spite of the bws. The evils of absentee landlordism were great, 
and the workers of the land were often left to the tr>™ny of bailiffs 
and stewards. These duttutoi kept armed servitors and were richp 
violent^ and dangerous to the government in their localities, and when 
united in a common cause were able to stage a revolution. 

The taxes which formed the bases of the state revenues were the land 
tax; the chrysar^yrum (the ruinous imposition upon merchandise, which 
Anastasius had abolishedp and Justinian revived); the poll tax; a tax on 
buildings; ooTJoration dues; custom and port duties; and market fees. 
In addition to these the government exacted the old Roman inunent 
service, and taxes in kind which were used in feeding the capital (an- 
fldiHi) and equipping and supporting the army. The collecting of these 
taxes was largely in the hands of the richer municipal class and the 
^eater corporations. But as this class became more and more impover¬ 
ished their responsibility became illusory. The most fruitful tax was that 
on land, but owing to the Lnfiuence of the big landed proprietors it fell 
largely on small holders. 

The fiscal system introduced by Diocletian had erected serfdom to 
the glebe into a fundamental institution of rural economy and rural 
society. Two hundred years afterwards Anastasius created a new class 
of serfs by obligating free peasants who bad lived for thirty years upon 
one property never to remove therefrom. The aim of Byzantine legis¬ 
lation was ever to assure fixed conditions, to the verge of immobility. 
In this instance the purpose of the law' was to prevent the increase of 
abandoned farms, Justinian relentlessly imposed the atrocious land tax 
known as the cpibcle upon rural property, by which abutting owners 
were made responsible for the taxes of adjoining property when it wa,s 
abandoned by its possessor, or when he was unable to pay the taxes. 
Jn the time of the plague, when blocks of houses in the towns and many 
farms in the country were left tenantless or ownerless, this exaction 
wrought havoc. Theoretically this responsibility of adjacent owners was 
enforced upon the rich as wxH as the poor. But in practice the former, 
often palace or gov'emment officials and in any case of high social posi¬ 
tion and influence at court, were able to secure delays or escape enforce¬ 
ment of the law, which accordingly fell with crushing weight upon small 
landowners, from whose discontent the government had nothing to fear 
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The triith that the whole ByEantine fiscal system was wrong, 
morally and technically. As Bury has written; 

It is of essential importaTice for a modem student To bear in mind two 
factSp which powerfully affected that drevelofnnetit in a inanner which is 
almost inconceivable to those who are familiar with the land questions in 
modem states^ . . . The legislation was entirely based on fiscal consider- 
aticnsi the laws were directly aimed at filling the treasury^ with as little 
inconvenience and trouble as possible on the part of the state: the short¬ 
sighted £>oHcy of making the treasury full Instead of rnaklng the etnptre 
rich: the lamentably defective credit-sysltm of the Roman law* discourag¬ 
ing the investment of capital and rendering land almost the only safe spec¬ 
ulation * * , reacted . , . as we have seen, in a peculiar way on the land 
question^ 

There is no doubt that Justinian's taxation was very heavy. His long 
and exhausting wars^ his ambitious internal improvements, the sump- 
tuonsness of his court, consumed millions of revenue. And the burden 
of the taxes was aggravated by extortionate methods of collectiofi and 
venality and corruption on the part of almost every official from highe^it 
to lowest. Justinian was not a miser - his avarice was for purposes of 
display. Hence he rarely scrupled at methods. The more his officials got, 
the more he would get and still leave ill-gotten fortunes in their pockets. 
So we see John of Cappadocia or Peter Barsymes at the head of a great 
arbitrary taxing system, forcing the payinent of exorbitant taxes by 
torture, selling important offices, speculating in wheat* even cutting 
down the soldiers pay for the sake of rendering a greater revenue^ In 
the provinces we see John Taibos in Armenia enforcing a monopoly of 
commerce, buying all commodities at a low price and then forcing the 
inhabitants to Imy back dearly. John sumamed MajritlQpiumakioir C'thc 
Heavy-Jow^led Brute"^), emptied Philadelphia of money and inhabitants. 
These are not isolated instances. The newly conquered provinces 
groaned under the burden of taxes and oppression. Undoubtedly there 
were good and honest men in Justinian^s government. But it was neces¬ 
sary to get money* in any way possible. Justinian by his ruinous domes¬ 
tic and imperial policy did far more to facilitate the invasions than his 
military efforts did to repel them. The reign of Anastasius had been one 
of internal recovery. He liad abolishecl the ruinous lax on industrv, the 
chrysargyrum, and the curial system of tax collecting. But Justinian 
made the new system of tax collection a still greater instrument of ex¬ 
tortion than the old had been. The diiiuoH^ for the capiTal and armv 
was tenfold more than formerly; an artificial scarcity and high prices 
were created by heavy duties on commerce; monopolies were crealeci 
that ruined industry. The government became extremely autocratic 
* Bnry's Gibbcm, V, 533. 
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and centralized. At the beginning of his rdgn municipal institutions 
were still strong. The Greek cities stili had local pride in public improve¬ 
ments and schools. But he destroyed all such local freedom, took away 
the revenue and liberties of the free dties^ and extinguished to a great 
extent the national spirit of the dominant Greek race* thereby removing 
one bulwark of the Empire. 

'*It is hard to say whether the contempt of all economic and moral bw 
among the governing classes or the helpless ignorance of the middle 
and lower classes is the more painful feature of the Byzantine Em- 
pi re." We see arbitrary laying of taxes* of customs dues, the levying of 
contribution for the upkeep of the troops and the capital, the enforced 
transportation of the samCp the granting of monopolies (even on bread) 
and everywhere graft, graft* graft. The soldiers were left unpaid and 
became disorderly^ the villages were deserted and the fields left sterile. 
The frontier fortresses were left unmanned and the barbarians raided 
the Empire, These (and the Persians) were bought off. Earthquakes 
necessitated the rebuilding of whole cities* among them Antioch. The 
plague of 54a paralyzed the Empire. It came again in 558. Justinian 
economized by cutting down on militar}' pensions and corn doles, not 
by curtailing court luxury. Finally the debasing of coinage was resorted 
to. Toward the end of the reign there were continual domestic disorder^ 
riots^ and burning and pillaging^ The Empire was left exhausted. 

Justinian^s vast buildings, of which Saint Sophia still stands an ob¬ 
ject of wonder and admiration, the metaled roads, harbor works, light¬ 
houses, the levees on the river Cydnus to protect Tarsus from fioods, 
fortified granaries and wheat magazines on the Dardanelles and at Alex¬ 
andria, xnmihrhia, halE hotels, half hospitals for the accommodation of 
pilgrims en route to Jerusalem, all these improvements, however well 
and good in their way, cost vast sums of money, the forc^ labor of 
thousands of men, and were poor compensation for the price exacted 
for construction. Like Louis XIV* Justinian was consumed by a passion 
for ""glory" and in seeking it sacrificed untold blood and treasure. A 
great Byzanitne scholar sees "in the had financial administration the 
chief defect of his reign."’ 

Owing to Justinian's unsound fitiandal policy and his extravagance, 
the Empire never was able to produce enough resources to satisfy him. 
If it had not been for the rich siKer mines of the mountains m the 
lialkan penimola and the go \6 of Armenia his govemmctil might have 
collapsed like that of Spain in the seventeenth century when the mines 
of Peru and Poto&l began to fail. 

After Justinian’s death in 565 the Empire faced a crisis of many 
vears’ duration, A rescript of Justin II in 566 declared: We have found 
the treasury empty, the army so disorganiaed that the state is exposed 
to incessant invasions and insults by the barbanans. Nevertheless, in^ 
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fatuated with the idea of tmperialismp he shut his eyes to the wretched 
condition of the Empire, and only abdicated when bankruptcy and 
exhaustion impended- **The disintegrating elements began to operate 
with full force i the artificial system collapsed; and the metamorphosis 
in the character of the Empire now began to work rapidly and percep¬ 
tibly," In the generai breakdown '^injustice prevailed both in the capital 
and in the provinces; the rich trembled for their property^ the poor for 
their safety; the ordinary magistrates were ignorant or venal, the occa¬ 
sional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and violent, and the com¬ 
plaints of the people could no longer be silenced by the splendid names of 
a legislator and a conqueror/' 

!t was at this critic^ moment that pressure of Turkish tribes out of 
Asia and perhaps the lure of the rich lands of the Balkan peninsula, 
led the Slavs, as the same forces had earlier led the Germans^ to find 
settlement within the Emptre. 

The barbarian invasions of the fourth and fifth centuries had ruined 
the Greek colonies on the north coast of the Black Sea, but by the sixth 
century the place of the earlier hordes was taken by the Sbvs, the 
Veneds, the Sclavenes, and the Antes, whose original home seems to 
have been in the region between the Carpathians and the Baltic, but 
who gradually had spread over the plains of Russia^ and finally came 
in contact with the Greek colonies in the Euxine and so with Constan¬ 
tinople, whose civilization powerfully influenced Russia in every way. 

There is some question as to when the Slavs first began to settle south 
of the E^anube. Slovenes had begun to filter in certainly before the time 
of Attila, possibly as early as 300. They must have had a part in the 
border troubles of the third century and possibly the Carpip whom 
Galerius settled in Mcesia and Thrace, were Slavs, There b distinct 
evidence that Slavs were settled as cotoni in the peninsula in the fourth 
century^ and some of the generals of the Romau army in the fifth and 
sixth centuries were Slavs. There were Slav colons in the af^ri descrii of 
the eastern provinces after the Goths moved into Italy. In these facts we 
discover an es^ct analogue to the infiltration of the Germans into the 
Western Empire. What few German tribes entered the Balkan penin¬ 
sula passed over to the west. The Slavs remained. The west of Europe 
was Germanized, the east of Europe was Slavonized. 

In 563 the Avars made their first raid on Roman soil. Warlike as they 
were, the Slavs were seeking for homes, but the Avars were mere 
plunderers like their cousins, the Huns. The Slav and Avar raids soon 
beca^so frequent and so furious that Oman states that between 570 
and 600 it is " not too much to say that . , , the old population was al- 
niost exterminated” north of the Balkans and much cut down in Mace^ 
cioma and Thrace. Thus the 1 .atin-speaking provincials were almost 
exterminated except in the Dalmatian islands and the mountain fast- 
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nc^s, whence they were to emerge later as Wallachiatis. In 577 ^ 
of at least loOsOOO Slavs entered Thrace and Illyricuirt and from this 
date Slavs may be reckoned as an important element Ln the population 
of the Balkan peninsula- 

The emperor Maurice (582-602) fought desperately against the com¬ 
bined foe. He was able to hold his fortresses on the Danube, but behind 
them was nothing but a "Vaste region sparsely inhabited by Slavs.'' 
Ihe Roman population reached no farther north than the Balkan 
mountains. Tlie trade routes, however, still were defended. By the end 
of his reign Slavs had settled throughout Macedonia and around Thes- 
salonica. It is disputed as to whether they reach^ Greece as early as 
this. Bury savs there is some evidence tliat they did. 

The emperor Maurice is a sad and heroic figure in this welter. He was 
an able soldier, the author of a work on military tactics, and an intelligent 
and efficient administrator. Realising the importance of the silk industry 
to Byzantium and the uncertain nature of Turkish support, he en- 
tleavored to ronciliate Persia by intervening in support of Cho$roes II 
against the rebellion of Bahram. 

But the emperor's very intelligence made him enemieSr Knowing that 
the inroad of Slav and Avar menaced ihe very integrity of the Empire. 
Maurice stinted the wages of the soldiery of the exarch of Ravenna^ to 
the wrath of Gregory the Great, to whom Avar and Slav invasion of the 
Balkan peninsula was as nothing compared with the Lombards in Italy* 
Moreover, Maurice incurred the powerful hostility of the Greek Church 
by prohibiting the cloisters to receive new members, for entrance into a 
monastery had l>ecome a favorite method of avoiding military service. 
Such evasion became a flagrant abuse. At every new call for troops a 
crowd of ^^slackers’^ rushed to embrace the monastic life, often paying 
for the privilege. Indeed* unscrupulous abbots did a profitable ^ usmess 
of this nature* The drastic financial and military exactions of Maurice* 
necessary and justified as they were in the crisis, ma^ him unpopular 
and ultimately led to his destmtetion by the usurper Phokas 
whose reign was an org,' of indulgence, cruelty. 
finally overthrown by Heraclius. son of the exarch o 
one in Constantinople dared to oppose the tyrant^e 
gains in the Hellespont, leaving an empty treasury and a trail of blood 

of Heraclius (610-41) marks a ^^"2 Iho^S 

Slavonizing of the peninsula. At his accession the Slovene, “ 
above, were fiiced in Camiola. with numerot^ sett ^ 

Thrace, Macedonia, Mcesia,,and possibly 

step full of importance for the future u * ^ nf the Caroathi- 
H^aelius called the Serbs and Croats regton of the Ca^i 

anHnto [Smatia and lHyricum, The lands given them had perhaps 
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already been abandoned by the old Roman and Greek population, 
though Bury thinks that this was the time when the native papulation 
fled to the Dalmatian coast and founded new towns (Ragusa. Cattaro, 
SpalatOp etc.). 

The new tribes drove a wedge between the Slovenes of the Drave- 
Save region and those in the rest of the peninsula. The Croats spread 
over lower Pannonia, Illyricum and eastward to the Drina; in other 
words^. over Croatia and parts of Bosnia, Henogovina, and Dalmatia, 
The Serbs occupied the rentamder of these three districts^ ^"Old Serbia" 
or the sanjak of Novi-Bazar, northern Macedonia, and a district on the 
Adriatic of which Montenegro was a part. These were the so-called 
Maritime Serbs. 

These new Slavic groups were only loosely subject to the Byzantine 
Empire and from the first preserved a great amount of local independ- 
ence under their ovm governments. All of the Slav invaders were at the 
time of their entrance in a low stage of civilization, but they had an in¬ 
eradicable love of independence and hatred of authority and hence had 
no kings, but rather tribal chiefs called nuffans or “bans." In time of 
danger the zu[*ans in assembly chose a grand stipan^lhc germ of the 
kingship. They were organizeJ in communes with communal property 
holding. The chiefs of communes were chosen from the leading families 
and formed an aristocracy. They were an agricultural i^eopie and became 
*'bound to the soil, not by serftiom, but by the affectionate ties of culti¬ 
vators and propTielors/' 

Another intrusion of a foreign people into the Balkan lands was the 
successful establishment of the Bulgarian kingdom in 678. The Bulgars 
w^ere an Ugro^Finnic people. They came from Old Bulgaria on the Volga 
and Don rivers. To this day near Kazan may be seen 

the ruins of the ancitinE capital of the Bulgarians, huge shapeless mounds 
which are now die only memorial of a kingdom older than any of tlie 
Russian principalities, a kingdom which hQurished in the si^ih and seventh 
centuries before the Bulgarian hordes descended into llse Danube valley to 
ve3^ the Byzantine emperors.^ 

In the reign of HcracUus they revolted from the Avars, drove them 
from their lands in old Dacia; and now, crossing the Danulje, con¬ 
quered the Seven Tribes of Slavs in Moesia and set up their kingdom. 
Constantine IV made a treaty with them, abandoned to them the land 
between the Danul>e and the Balkans and paid them tribute to save 
Thrace. The humble Slav dwellers were reduced to a sort of serfdom 
but the nobles were admitted to a share in the government. Straightivay 
began the fusion of the iw'o peoples that was to result in a singular fact 

* Bryce, op. fII, 
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;n culture history. The Turkish Bulgars became completely Slavoni^ 
in language and culture within two centuriest s* that today the Bulgarian 
is as Slavonic for all practical purposes (except for the name and a 
slight admixture of blood) as any other Balkan people. No trace of the 
Btilgar tongue remained. This consummation evinces the wotiderful 

as^imilntive power of the Slavic race. l •t-u 

The Bulgars, however, possessed one sui>criority over the Slavs, ihey 
had the strength that canie from a centralized government. Thetr khan 
was an absolute monarch, isolated from his people by a rigid onema 
etiquette, and was master of a disciplined army. This accounts for thetr 
establishment of a strong kingdom and theSr formidable power. Not 
until late in the Middle Ages did any purely Slavonic state equal it m 

size and strength. ^ i 

There remains one other phase of this migration oE peoples into the 
Balkan peninsula to be considered—the Slavonic colonization of Greece. 
There is discussion among historians as to the extent of this invasion and 
occupation. Some have maintained that the Creeks were coniplet^y ex¬ 
terminated in the Morea and central Greece and that the modern Greeks 
are only Byzanlinized Slavs, This theory is bas^ upon the statement ot 
Constantine Porphyrogenitos in the ninth century that the entire country 
had become Slavonic and barbarian „ Finlay says that by the time of 
Heraclius the Slavs had penetrated to the Peloponnesus and soon held a 
great part of the country, bnt that the fortified towns remained in the 
hands of the Greeks, Bury holds that by the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury the rural parts were Slavonized but that the towns remained en- 
tirelv liellenic. He thinks that the Slavs and Greeks must h^ve fused 
because we hi^r of no conflicts. In the eighth century a Slav from 
Greece became Patriarch of Constantinople. 

We have now reached the opening of the eighth «ntuiy and with it a 
turning point in Balkan history. Not only is 

staiidi^i^of the Empire, the date that marks the of he 

Empire as distinct front the 

viewpoint of the movement of peoples in . rtMnvasioti 

viewpoint of this discussion—it marks the end o e pe 
and settlement of barbarian peoples in the Balkans. Furowt 

We may now stop and survey the condition of 
after four centuries of invasions. Real ^ ■ ^nju^rjal 

Mountains on the north and the Struma River on ^ 

swav in Greece was precarious. Nominally the r^c f“* 

traditional boundaries in Europe, except for the 
in reality its Slav vassals in Macedonia Illyncum, 

were independent. The reign of Herachus see Roman 

lands in spite of bis great ability. After im. ,|,e 

name is r^uced to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople. Even 
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sixth century tht knowledge of Latin was growing less. In 400 about 
one-fqurth of the provindals spoke Latin; in 620 not one-tenth. By the 
opening of the eighth century, says Bury, "Roman law, like the Latin 
language, was no longer understood in the Empire^ which was tending to 
become entirely Greek now that it had lost Syria and Africa, and the 
northern provinces of the Hactnus peninsula,"" 

A code of law issued by Leo 111 , in Greek, enables us to evaluate 
some of the economic changes that had taken place. The colonare was 
gone. No persons were bound to the soil, but all were either free renters 
or dwellers in free communes with contmunal land. Serfdom had dis¬ 
appeared because it was not in accord with Slavic customs and also be¬ 
cause the old cohni class had been wiped out. The Slavs had nothing 
corresponding to serfdom as the Germans did, hence the failure of the 
feudal system to become established here readily. 

The next important shifting of forces was the extension of the BuL 
garian kingdom to a size formidable alike to Slav and Greek, This peo¬ 
ple at most amounted to no more than from thirty to fifty thousand 
souls ^ including men, women, and children. It was their political and 
military organization which made them able to dominate their Slav 
neighbors, at the same time that they themselves were being absorbed by 
the Slavs racially. "^^The immigration of the Bulgars secured the pre¬ 
dominance of the Slav in the peninsula'' by furnishing the principle of 
political unity. All through the eighth century the emperors were at war 
with the BulgarianSp who were not able to push south of the Balkans 
until the banning of the ninth centuf3^ 

With its Christianization came great improvement in Bulgaria^ Com^ 
mcrce developed. It was the medium through which many products of 
Asia and manufactures of Cons^tinople found their w^y to Germany 
and the north. A treaty with the Empire was made as early as 716, 
which fixed the amount of duty to be levied on the Bulgarian frorttieiK 
and this treaty was renewed at the conclusion of every later war. In¬ 
fringement upon the provisions of this treaty in Soz was the immediate 
cause of the most disastrous war the Empire ever waged with Bul¬ 
garia. 

Meantime, while the Empire lost the whole hinterland of the Balkan 
peninsula and much of Greece to the Slavs and the Bulgars, in Asia 
and Egypt its losses were as great and far more spectacular* In 608 the 
Persians conquered Syria and Palestine and ravished Armenia, Cap¬ 
padocia, and Galatia. In 619 Egypt fell into their power. Justinian's 
rigid orthofloxy^ which his successors followed, had persecuted every 
Christian sect in the Empire, and Syrians and Egyptians avenged them¬ 
selves either by conniving with or at least being indifferent to the 
progress of the Persians. In order to understand such Christian co¬ 
operation with a non-Christian foe it must be perceived that, as said 
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bcJofftp these oriental nations were stirring with a new national spirit p 
hostile to Byzantine dominaiionp which to them was politically a foreign 
yoke, and economically exploitive. Their own particular form ol Chris- 
tianity was the vehicle for the expression of their national wish for in¬ 
dependence. ImperiaJ unity and orthodoxy went hand in hand. Sectiortal- 
ism and nationalism were identified with the sectaries, *^The statesman¬ 
like ffcmtikon of Zeno had paved the way for the uni^ of the East; 
Justinian’s policy prevented reconcilialion and caused a disruption which 
made the task of the Persians^ and later the Saracens^ light/* 

It is a wonder that there was enough strength left in Constantinople 
to survive this double series of disasters. The saving vitality we must at¬ 
tribute to the merchant marine. The manufactures of the city still con¬ 
tinued. With western Europe there was a st^ily ^ow^ing commerce. 
W'est of Egypt there was great prosperity; Libya raised large crops of 
wheats rice^ and dates. The Greeks by their uncontested control of the 
sea could command a connection with any part of the lledite^anean (or 
Eiixine) where there might be trade or the necessary supplies. The sea 
and her ships saved the great city* The overthrow of Phocas in 610 came 
from the only part of the Empire which was not groaning under misi^e 
and invasions. And probably the merchant class was largely responsible 
for Heraclius’ expedition. Later on it was the command of the sca which 
made his expedition into Persia possible. 

HeracHus was successful in heating off the enemies of the Empire^ 
and recovering Syria and Egypt^ but at a tremendous cost in blood and 
money and wasted territory. His expeditions against Persia were pos¬ 
sible largely on account of a loan from the Church, which realized the 
danger and offered its plate and treasure to the emperor. Measures of 
economy, such as the abolition of the corn dole, were taken. Then, after 
the exertion was over, the Empire settled down, spent, exhausted^ to 
recuperate. As soon as he was able Hcraclins repaid his debt to the 
Church. To do this extremely heavy taxes were laid. The provinces 
suffered and very little money was left in the imperial treasury, \ it 
colossal folly Heraclins levied tribute on the monophysite churches in 
Syria and Egypt to indemnify the Greek Oiurch for the treasure it ha 
advanced to him, while the Jews in Palestine were persecut^ on the 
charge—which may have been true—that they were secret allies of the 


Persians. , . . ^ 

Heraclius failed to see the war-cloud of Mohammedan invasion form¬ 
ing over Arabia. The name of the Arabs ^vas little known and unfear^ 
by nations who within fifty years were to prostrate themselves m the 
dust before the Commander of the Faithfuh - ^ 1 

Persia was in no better case than the Byzantine Empire m its 
rondition. The kings tiad never been able to destroy the 
Piinhian feudality there j the government was tyrannical ana t(s laxa 
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tion ^ heavy and a5 vicious as that of Justinian; the Zoroastrian priest” 
hood was intrenched in privilege and bore oppressively on the servile 
class upon the glebe lands of the temples; the rebellion of local popula¬ 
tions was chronic and was punished with frightful cruelty and whole¬ 
sale deportation of the vanquished after the manner of the andent 
Assyrians. In consequence, as we shall see in the next chapter, Mo¬ 
hammedan conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Persia was a swift and easy 
matter. 

At the end of the seventh century the condition of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire verged upon anarchy. There were six changes of rule in the twenty- 
two years between 694 and 716. The Saracens had conquered Syria, 
Palestine, Armenia, Georgia, and Cappadocia in Asia: Egypt, LibyaT 
Tripoli, and the Carthaginian exarchate in Africa; in the Balkan pen¬ 
insula a formidable Bulgarian kingdom was established in the old 
provinces of Thrace and Moesia; Slovenes, Serbs, and other Slavonic 
peoples tilled the western part of the peninsula from the Vatdar and 
Morava rivers to the Adriatic; and the Hellenic culture of Greece was 
slowly being obliterated or assimilated by other Slav incomers. Actual 
imperial sway was confined to Constantinople and the plain of Adri- 
anople behind it, ports like Salonika, and Asia Minor and southern 
Italy and Sicily, In die Last two countries thousands of fugitives from 
the Balkans and the Peloponnesus, and thousands of other refugees out 
of Syria, Egypt, Tripoli, and Carthage found asylum. So dense was 
Greek and oriental colonization in these lands that the very culture and 
institutions of the country were changed. 

Again, as a century before, sea-power was the life-giving dement that 
saved the Byzantine Empire from extinguishment. Sea-power preserved 
what political unity was left; it kept comnierce alive. Yet the Empire 
probably would have died a slow death ere many years if a revolution iu 
717 had not brought forward an emperor able to stem the anarchy. 
This was Leo, vulgarly called the Isaurian (717-41), one of the greatest 
reforming rulers and administrative geniuses of whom the Byzantine 
or any other empire can boast. 

Leo actually was a Syrian of Commagene, and not a native of Isauria, 
He was sprung from one of those hardy, mountaineer peoples in the 
"matches"" of the Empire, those border provinces which for centuries 
were the buttresses of the imperial frontier against Persia, Long sincct 
the best emperors had perceived the value of these bold and free peoples 
and had cantoned them in hereditary^ inalienable, and tax-free military 
bounty lands in a sort of feudal tenure along the eastern border. The 
last expiring ^ganism in the East was to be found in the mountainous 
regions of Asia Minor, where it was eradicated in the time of Justinian, 
by the missionary activity of John of Ephesus, *‘the apostle of the pa¬ 
gans/' who founded ninety-nine churches and twelve monasteries there. 
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Ljso was both soldier and statesman. In the first year ol his reign he beat 
off the third great siege of Constantinople by the MohainiDcdatis, while 
his reorganiiation of the navy checked the growth of Mohammedan 
sea-power for a hundred years to come, thus preserving the unity and the 
cominerce of the Empire from dissolution. As an energ^ic legislator Leo 
is second only to Justinian himself» and he was much more just and 
inteJiigeitE 

Leo IIIp when he restored the Empire after a generation of anarchy, 
taw the necessity of legislation to meet the changed circumstances of t e 
time. The settlements of foreigners—Slavs and Mardaites—in the prov¬ 
inces of the Empire created an agrarian question which he deaJt with m his 
Agrarian Code. The inorca*e of Slavonic and Saracenic piracy demanded 
Increased securities for maritime tradtp and this was dealt with in a Ha’^- 
gation Code. , . . He legislated also, and In an entirely new way, for the 
general relations of life* 


We may examine the work of this great reformer under the following 
heads: 

(i) The EdQga, or the reform of the civil and ciiminaJ law, wtuch 
visualized new and profound social ideas, 

{2) Agrarian reform and the land question. 

(3) Commercial reform—the Rhodian Nautical Code. 

(4) Churchp especially monastic reform * 

The Ecloga. issued in 740, "may be described as a ChrUtian law book. 
It is a deliberate attempt to change the legal system of the Ernpire by an 
application of Christian principles/' The Roman lawp with its rigidity 
and inflexibility, its pagan tradition p had become out of dale and failed 
to respond to the changed conditions of society and the needs of new 
peoples within the Empire. Leo HI endeavored to a^lish the antinomy 
between old prescriptions and new conditions by modifying the laws gov¬ 
erning private propert^^i marriage and divorce, guardians 'Pp J ^ 
of minors, inheritance, etc. In general the provisions were liberal and 
humane, for examplCp recognition of community of property m the mar¬ 
The changes made in criminal law were no less remarkable, but of 
more dubious propriety^ Mutilation was introduced for ^ ^ time as a 
raotie of punishment, a pmcti« unknown to Roman law. R is 
that the notorious cruelty of the Balkan peoples is trai^bk to tl« in¬ 
fluence of this penalty. On the other hand the Ecloffa abolished the old 


*ln ^ elucidation of tnany of itiese difficult asid ""r 

liberty to quote largely from the masterly notes of Professor Bury to Iws cduion 

of Gibbon. 
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tion heavy and as vicious as that of J ustinian i the Zoroastrian priest¬ 
hood was intrenched in privilege and bore oppressively on the servile 
class upon the glebe lands of the temples; the rebellion of local popula- 
tians was chronic and was putiished with frightful cruelty and whole¬ 
sale deportation of the vanquished after the manner of the anaent 
Assyrians. lu consequence, as we shall see in the next chaptcTp Mo¬ 
hammedan conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Persia was a swift and easy 

matter. _ - r 

At the end of the seventh century' the condition of the Byzantine h.m* 
verged upon anarchy. There were six changes of rule in the twenty- 
two years between 694 7 ^^- The baracens had conquered Syria, 

Palestine, Armenia, Georgia, and Cappadocia in Asia j Eg>pt. Libya, 
TripoU, and the Carthaginian exarchate in Africa; in the T^kan pen¬ 
insula a formidable Bulgarian kingdom was established in the old 
provinces of Thrace and Mcesia; Slovenes, Serbs, and other Slavonic 
peoples filled the western part of the peninsula from the Vardar and 
Morava rivers to the Adriatic; and the Hellenic culture of Greece was 
slowly being obliterated or assimilated by other Slav inconms- Actual 
imperial sway was confined to Constantinople and the plain of 
anopk behind il, ports like Salonika, and Asia Minor and southern 
Italy and Sicily* In tlie last two countries thousands of fugitives from 
the Balkans and the PeloponnesuSt and thousands of other refugees out 
of Syria, Egypt, Tripoli, and Carthage found asylum. So dense was 
Greek and oriental colon! eation in these lands that the very culture and 
institutions o£ the country were changed. 

Again, as a century before, sea-power was the life-giving element th^ 
saved the Byzantine Empire from extinguishment. Sea-power pr^rved 
what political unity was left; it kept commerce alive. Vet the Empire 
probably would have died a slow death ere many years if a revolution 
717 had not brought forward an emperor able to stem the anarchy. 
This was Leo, vulgarly called the Isaurian (717-41), one of the greatest 
reforming rulers and administrative geniuses of whom the Byzantine 
or any other empire can boast, fi ■ 

Leo actually was a Syrian of Cdmmagene, and not a native of I^ur^, 
He was sprung from one of those hardy, moimtaineCT peoples m the 
"marches" of the Empire, those border provinces which for centuries 
were the buttresses of the imperial frontier against Persia. Long since, 
the best emperors had perceived the value of these bold and free pMpics 
and had cantoned them iti hereditary, inalienable, and tax-free military 
bounty lands in a sort of feudal tenure along the CMteru border. The 
last expiring paganism in the East was to be found in the mountain^a 
regions of Asia Minor, where it was eradicated in the time of Justinian 
by the missionary activity of John of Ephesus, “the apostle of the pa¬ 
gans,'* who founded ninety-nine churches anil twelve monasteries there* 
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L« was both soldier and statesman. In the first year of his reign he W 
off the third great siege of Constantinople by the Mohammet^, while 
his reorganization of the navy checked the growth oi 
sea-power for a hundred years to come, thus preserving the unity and the 
commerce of the Empire from dissolution. As an energ«ic legislator Ceo 
is second oiUy to Justinian himself, and he was much more just and 
intelligent. 

Leo lU, when he restored the Empire after a generation of “srehy 
saw the necessity of legislation to meet the changid circuimtanCM of the 
time. The sertlcments of foreigners—Slavs and MardMU^in the prov¬ 
inces of the Empire created an agrarian question which he dealt ^ 

Agrarian Code. The increase of Slavonic and Saracenic 
InSeased securities for maritime trade, and this was dwlt with in 
gation Code,_He legislated also, and tn an entirely new way, for the 

gcwral rcLadom ot life.* 

We may mcamine the work of this great reforiner under the following 

^'(IV The Echffa, or the reform of the civil and crimma] law, which 
visualized new and profound social ideas. 

(a) Agrarian reform and the land question. 

( 3 } Commercial refotm—the Rhodian Hautical Code. 

( 4 ) Church, especially monastic reform.® 

The £ffo^, issued in 740, "‘may be desenbed as a Chnsi^ law b«k. 
It is a deliberate attempt to change the legal system of the Empire by 
application of Christian principles." The Roman law, with its 
and inflexibility, its pagan tradition, had become 
to respond to the changed conditions of soci^y ^ 

people within the Empire. Leo 111 endeavor^ toal»l.sh he ^tmomy 
between old prescriptions and new conditions by 
eming private property, marriage and divorce. 

of minors, inheritance, etc. In general the provisions ^ jj, ,h- mar- 
humane, for example, recognition of community of property m the mar 

"“Se'tS^s made in criminal law were no less ren^rkable ^ut of 
more dubious propriety. Mutilation was introduced for the f ^ * 

mode of punisLem.'a practice unknown to 

that the notorious cruelty of the Balkan people is tracrable to the in 
fluence of this penalty. On the other hand the Ethga abolished the old 

♦ Bury* difficijU and rntricate matlers I *l»1t 

the clucsdatson ot nia y Professor Bury lo his ediiwR 

liberty to qiioH= largely Ifora the masterly notes ot proiessor ou y 
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€vil of modifying penalties according to rank and fortunCp and made 
penalties the same for alii classed of society. 

As to the land question and the condition of the agricultural classeSp if 
Leo nr$ legislation had been pennanentp the social history of the later 
Byzantine Empire would have written a different chapter. 

The invasions of the Slavs, fiscal opprcssioop and sometimes deporta¬ 
tion of batches of provincials from a populous region to one deserted, 
had resulted in profound economic and sodal changes. Many serfs had 
run away and found refuge among the invading Slavs. A revision of the 
land laws waSp therefore, necessary* But Leo Hip with that radicaJism 
which so characterizes all his Legislation, deemed the time an opportune 
one to abolish serfdom entirely, Instead of serfs the Agriculture Code 
reveals tenant farmers cither paying tithe-rent or farming on shares^ the 
owner furnishing the land and the working animals, the tenant furnish¬ 
ing the Labor. Naturally theie reforms produced a great outcry among 
the great landlordSp secular and ecclesiastical. The rich proprietors and 
the wealthy bishops and abbots made common cause together against 
the reforms. The reaction triumphed in the second half of the ninth cen¬ 
tury when the legislation of Basil I (867-66) restored the old order of 
things. 

In spite of its great volume and variciy, Byzantine commerce suffered 
through all the Middle Ages from a defective credit-system and the 
narrow-minded policy of forbidding Greek merchants to trade outside 
of the Empire, thus throwing the conduct of all trade with western 
Europe into the hands of the Venetians and the Genoese. To these ad¬ 
verse factors must also be added the prevalance of piracy in the ^Egean 
and Adriatic and the menace of Mohammedan corsairs in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. These dangers led to the formation of joint-stock associations by 
merchants and ship-owners, who divided the profits and losses. It was 
from Byzantium that ihe Italians borrowed the cominercial device of 
the joint-stock company. 

It is easy to see the bearing of much of Leo IITs agrarian legisla¬ 
tion upon church lands. The clergy p especially the monks, who were the 
richer by far, vigorously inveigh^ against the emperor's amelioration 
of serldom. Thctr policy was one of merciless exploitation of the peas¬ 
antry on their lands. This resentment was aggravated by a revival of the 
old capitation tax and the law requiring registt^tion of births 
which was a logical requirement of the capitation tax. The Church 
solemnly asserted that such legislation was a secular invasion of the sol¬ 
idarity of the family, which was a divinely ordained social institution of 
which the Church was chief custodian. It was akq said that Leo was 
imitating the Mohammedans in laying the poll tax, A final grievance of 
the monks was enforcement of Maurice's law to prevent evasion of mil- 
iiary service through monastic protection. 
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The powerful religious and financial influence of the monastenes. 
when united with their exemptions and inununllies, made them a menace 
to the government. The monks could always rely upon the fanati^ 
support of the lower classes and the ptoletariat in the great cities, who 
were deceived by appearances and thought, because the monasteries dis¬ 
pensed charity relief in the form of doles of food and clothing to the 
very poor, that the monks were friends of the masses, They *t>tpt the 
fact that the monks were great and cruel exploiters of serf lalior on 
iheir lands, that tbeir txetiiptbns increased other fqms pt taxation, 
that the largesses they paraded were but a fraction of their enormous 

in appreciated the injustice and the danger. But his reform of the 
monasteries was transient. To the end of the history^ of the ^stem 
Empire the evil of monastic abuse and corruption persisted. No em¬ 
peror ever was able to make effective reform. 

It is interesting to observe that one can discern something analogous 
to a national debt in some of Leo HI s legislation. 


A man with a small capital could purchase, if he chose, 
with a title into the bargain. Certainly titular dign.lies, ey« the 
of brctCifxithGr, were for sale and an extra payment cootlcd the dLgniiar> 
to a yearly salary, called rojn, which brought him m ten l«f 
outlay. There were also a number of minor ^sts at the imperial «urt ^ih 
salaries attached, and these could be purchased ™tnghc 
lieiflg able to sell them again, or leave them to their heirs* These in 
metits produced about two and a half per cent,’' 

It was centuries before western governments took t^e hint from By¬ 
zantium and adopted the practice of selling patents of office, as govern¬ 
ment bonds and British consols are sold today. 

Leo 111*5 reformation of the old taxation system was as thorough as 
his other reforms. The vicious cntial system was a^lished ^d tax c^- 
lecting made an Immediate and direct enterpriM of the cent ' 

meat. It was the intelligence and the Justice of his system 
which made the weight of it endurable. With his rei^ 
the Byzantine Empire entered upon a new le^ of life, 
was over. The government was strong enough to weather 
In the great plague of ^49 over a million people FP 

were filled by transfusions from provincial cities and the islands of t e 

^gean. Depopulated villages were 

destroyer—Leo III stands out as one of the ablest and boldest rulers in 

history, one of almost Napoleonic J. « 

But no one of his reforms was permanent. Tradition and, above all, 

r Bvry'i GMim. V, 534. 
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the vested interests of the clergy and the great landed aristocracy were 
too strong. The vicious epibole was never abolished. Later on we shall 
return to this problem and see how it conditioned the Byzantine Empire 
in the period before the Crusades. ^ 

The Iconoclastic Controversy was prolonged after Leo III s death m 
741, with vicissitude of fortune until 842, when the impossibility of en¬ 
forcing the policy compelled abandonment of it. A large proportion of 
the bishops, the generaU of the army, the upper classes undoubtedly 
favored the ecclesiastical and civil reforms embodied in the movement. 
But the monks and the masses of the pei^le were bitterly opposed, the 
former out of interest, the latter from ignorance. Popular opposition 
was stronger in the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire than 
in those in Asia Minor. This difference perhaps in part explains w^hy 
the Bulgarian inroads into the Balkan peninsula were more effective 
than the Mohammedan attacks upon Asia Minor. Yet the efforts^of the 
Iconoclastic emperors were not wholly in vain. Not all of their civil 
reforms w-ere destroyed by their opponents. The victory of the monks 
w'as not a complete one. If it were otherwise, the epoch which followed 
would not have been characterized by that political, military,, literary and 
artistic revival which distinguished the Macedonian period (867-1057). 
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CHAPTER VII 


MOHA^IMED AMD THE RISE OF ISLAM ^ 

Ik ordtr to understand the rise and spread of Mohammedanism it is 
necessary to know something of the physical geography of^ Arabia, 
For perhaps no race of hislory is so markedly a product of environn^nt 
and has had its facial characteristics so formed by physicaJ conditions 
surrounding it, as the Arab race. 

Arabia is a peninsula depending from the southwest aflgk of the 
huge conlment of Asia. But it is a peninsula of contiTtenlal dimension. 
In shape Arabia is a gigantic quadrilateral no two sides of which are 
parallel, measuring approximately 15^ miles on the Red Sea siden 120O 
miles along the Arabian Sea. 900 miles along the Persian Gult and 900 
miles across the head of the peninsula from Basra to Suez- Its long 
diagonal from the head of the Red Sea to Muskat is nearly iSoo miles. 
In superficial area or number of square miles Arabia is rough y 
third as large as the Unii^ States, or greater than al! Europe west of 
Russia. 

Geographically and economically Arabia is a practical island separated 
from the rest of the world either by seas or by even more divisive tamers 
of sand. Monniain ranges fringe ihe seacoasts; tracts of shifting bar¬ 
ren sands separate from Syria; gireat reaches of desert pasture-land siretcJi 
towards Mesopotamia and Persia, Within are more stretches of pasture- 
land, fertile only under the spring rains; great mountain range|. 
with deep ravines; rare hollows with esases permanently green. Strikingly 
apart from this, except as to inaccessibility, is the Yemen, the extreme 
i^outhern tip of the peninsula, 2 land of ancktit culture and wealth, of 
watercourses and cropSi, cities and settled Jife.^ 

Evidences of a foraicr great prosperity in southern Arabia (Yemen) 
are riot lacking. All the classical writers, Herodotus. Pliny, and Strabo, 
frequently allude to it under the name of Saba or Sheba as the nchest 
country on the globe. Dependent upon a s-asl hydraulic system, massive 
walls of masonry confined its streams. One reservoir was i 8 mi.es m 
circuit and tao feet deep. An innumerable population in this favorable 
territory, in hundreds of cities and villages, carried agriculture to its 
highest perfection. Merchants of great wealth sent their fleets to China 

* MAP. Shepherd, Hhii^ricai Alias, 
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and their caravans across the Syrian and African deserts. They both 

purchased on their own account and bought and sold on cotnmissiioii. 
Their warehouses were filled with stores irom all climes—silver vessels, 
ingots of copper, tin, iron, leadp honey, wajCp si Iks ^ ivory, ebony, corals 
agates, civet, musk, myrrh, camphor and other aromatics. Grain was 
raised extensively and could be stored for thirty years. The colton plant, 
the sugar cane, and the cpco palm flourished. The balsam of Mecca, 
die gum Arabic, the sap of the acacia tree, the famed frankincense, were 
important articles of export, as were also salt, gold, and pearls* For 
an unknown period, emljracitig, how^ever, many centuries^ the prosperity 
of Sheba continued. Then it declined and a general emigration took 
place. The former paradise was transformed into an uninhabited desert. 
The time of the decline and the causes are hidden in obscurity. 

It was quite otherwise with the wild tribes of the interior who con- 
quered the world. They literally lived from hand to mouth and food 
was the ever present question. They subsisted for the most part on the 
milk of their home-bred camels and the dates w'hich they obtained from 
the oases or the fringe. The coast lands might store their wheat or rice 
for a lean season or a drought, but earners milk could not be stored. It 
depended on a daily supply of grass^ and the tribes of the interior were 
continually on the move, restless from necessity, moving from one grass 
tract to another. 

Racial pride of blood, expressed in the clan nature of Arabic political 
and social organization, was re-enforced by the hard economic life of the 
Arabs of the interior, Tbe palm trees of the oases and the milk and 
flesh of their flocks were the Arabs" sole source of sustenance. Arabia 
never could have supported a population ol any size without the palm. 

The economic purpose for which the clan organizatiori was formed * . . 
was the defense of their date^growing oases and their domeiiiic animals 
in their pasture lands, or for the attack of similar possessfons of their 
neighbors. , i + The population was too mainerous to be supported by the 
sterile soil, . + . It is probable that for unnumbered centuries the olan.^ 
which Tivere deprived of the privileges of oases found life so hard that 
conquest of other countries became for them a necessity* 

The nature of deserts Is such that it h impossible to modify them 
by human action. Tbe increasing j>opulation even in favorable years 
must often have taxed to its utmost capacity the oases-area and the sur¬ 
rounding steppes. In an unfavorable year the population would be coin- 
peiled to make raids on a neighboring tribe or on the settled littoral. In 
a long-continued drought the whol* tribe might be driven by the pincb of 
hunger to migrate. 

Among the Arabs themselves 
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ill spite of tlieir rtcognkioiv^reachcd even before the time of Mohamfned— 
that by unity of langi^ge and type of life and iiterattire they were all 
Arabs, they ^ere split up into separate and often hostile tribes in distticts 
geo|^raphicalJy divided by mouniaifis or shifting sands. Thus they hvcd 
their life of docks and herds^ follovring pasture within their tribal limits, 
and roughly cultivating what little pockets o£ soil each had. Their history 
was of cattle-lifting raids, productng often blood-fetids^ and of the nse 
and fall in power and even hegemony of the different tribes, an en^ess 
skirmishing of kites and crows. But behind it all brooded the conscio^- 
ness of Arabia^ fostered by a strange, concrete yet subjective poetry^ which 
once, at least, rose to be one of the great poetries of the world, and watting 
the time w^hen it was to supply a new ferment among the peoples of the 
worlil* 

Thus the land left its imprint on the character of the Arab. Necessity 
made him restlessp vobrik, nomadiCp warlike. Necessity also drove him 
to practise infanticide and to wage war. Too many mouths consumed the 
fo4^i and women were not good warriors. There was a gradual in¬ 
filtration of Arab tribes into the green borderlands long before Mo¬ 
hammed. The Arabs had begun to leak into the far eastern province 
of the Roman Empire as early as 200 a.d. Saracen cavalry appear in 
the legions in Egypt in 402, and the Theodosian Code ( 439 ) mentions 
them as settled as border troops in military bounty lands in the East 
(»it 7 k^j limitanci in agris where such groups were still 

found in the time of Justinian (CodcTy XI, 59), All recent writers agree 
that a period of unusual drought preceded the coming of Mohammed 
and that the tribes were in a high state of unrest and peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to any ntw leadership which offered a means of escape from the 
precarious life of the desert. 

\\Tielher or not the theory of pulsatory change be accepted, there is 
evidence of great drought preceding the coming of Mohammed. The 
remnants of the Sherarat tribe, who dwell in the great desert northeast 
of the Red Sea and arc now very poor and weak, tell the story that 
Once their tribe was large and powerful. In the days before Mohammed a 
great drought occurred^ with no rain for seven years. The scarcity of 
food and water became so great that ftnally almost the entire tribe 
migrated. Passing through Egy’pt. they went westward and settled in 
Tunis. This migration had nothing to do with Mohammedanism. U pre¬ 
ceded the coming of the new religion^ but it lends confirmation to 
the theory of a phenomenal drought so severe as to cause wholesale 
migration and unrest. The prolonged aridity of the seventh century 
proved the utter ruin of cities such as Paimjrra, and indeed of the whole 
borderland of the desert. The Arabs began to move as never before^ 

- Tht Satwn, Npv. E, p. joS, 
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Not one tribe like the Sherarat, but scores began to fed the pinch of 
Their <^inds were dying of thirst, their sheep and goals failed to 
find pasture, and raids on a scale unknown before were the only recourse. 

It is essential to note that Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophel, was 
not only a religions centre but also a great centre of trade and com¬ 
merce, and that a religion bom in an environmml of trade would be 
strongly tinged with a commercial element. Mecca had trade connections 
with Syria, Eg3?plp Ethiopia, and India, and was of especial importance 
as a midway station between Syria and Yemen on one of the great 
caravan routes along which traveled the international commerce between 
the East and the West. Long before ihe coming of Mohammed, the sole 
and only means of making a livelihood to the inhabitants of Mecca w^ 
commerce. Located in the sunburnt district of Hedjaz, with its pesti¬ 
lential coast, and salt plains, in a narrow valley scarcely two miles long 
and 900 feet wide, the city was dependent almost wholly upon trade. The 
delay of a caravan meant famine to the Inhabitants. Caravans of 2000 
camels were often seen in the streets. Each camel carried on an average 
400 pounds of silks, spices, ivory, gold dust, and perfumes. The annual 
exports in the closing days of pagan ascendancy are said to have been 
$15,000,000, half of which was profit. Every year great carav^ans were 
dispatched Syria and returned laden with wares which the Meccans 
sold at a large profit to the neighboring Bedouins. The commerce of 
the Arabs was compelled to employ caravans, for they were liable lo be 
Ifcset by robbers, to suffer hardship, to endure hunger. Hospitality 
thus a natural virtue among the Arabs, The Koran expressly enjoins it 
as a duty to the merchant tn his travels; it declares the establishment and 
maintenance of wells and cisterns in the desert, and the maintenance ol 
rest'houses or caravanserais, agreeable to God, Mecca was also, and had 
been for gene rat ionSi the centre of Arabian worship. A traveler, from 
whatever region he came, could find among the innumerable idols of the 
Kaaba a <Uvinity upon which to bestow bis gifts. The city as a place of 
pilgrimage also became a depot of exchange, and not the liast source of 
gain was the valuables left as offerings in the temples by pilgrims and 
merchants. 

Islam from its inception was connected with commerce and industry. 
The Koran makes it the duty of all believers to encourage and protect 
them. The Prophet, bom of a tribe which, master of Mecca and guardian 
of the holy house, monopolized almost all ibe commerce of western 
.Arabia, did not fail to recognize the im^rtance of an occupation to 
which his people were debtors for their civnlization and their riches. Mo¬ 
hammed conciliated with admirable skill two aptitudes of his nation. To 
llie tribes ol the desert he offered war and booty; to those who lived in 
the towns of the littoral, the practice of commerce and industry. Their 
conquests were also conquests for commerce. Caravans traveled without 
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obstacle in the midst of their armies; for the soldier guarded the met’ 
th^nt and his merchandise in the pious belief that in acromphshuig t 
he was doing a duty no less sacred than crushing the infidel, 

Wliatever Islam may have meant, or may mean as religion, it meant in 
the relation of Arabia and the world that the Arab tribes were tum^ rom 
their raiding ol one anodser to a great raid on the lands Thence¬ 

forth there were to be no more Arab tribes, but only Arabs, Moslems ar¬ 
rayed against non-Moslems ^ and Arabia, instead of itiany bSocM-eii s 
williin Itself, was to have but one blood-feud against all without it^ . 
k is tolerably plain, also, that before and with the appearance of Moham- 
nwd there had come an economic and racial crisis within Arabia, 
had stirred the Arabs for at least a century; inftuences bad worked from 
Without; p€>etry bad shot up into dower; population bad increas^ and was 
beating against the barriers. No one can say exactly what relativ^ va ue 
each ol these elements bad; but all were at work. And. under their m- 
ilucnccp the Arabs were for a time a nation not only in idea, but in working. 

It is hardly too much to say that the ijuiterial appeal which Islam 
made was ai responsible lor its wide extension as the religious ideas 
which It inculcated. It promised boo^y lor those who fought and a 
material paradise for those who died. To the wild tribes of the de.sert. 
from time out of memory^ robbery had been an honorable occupation. 
W'c can hardly blame them for adopting with enthusiasm a religion 
which promised them booty in abundance and exchanged their baren 
sinny, and sunbuml deserts with only a miserable subsistence lor the 
fruitful and luxuriant countries of Persia. Syria, and Egypt- 

The battle of Nehawand (641) decided the fate of western Asia. 
Persia passed under Moslem domination. The Aramaic peasants a ong 
she borders of Persia greeted the Arabs as dcliii'erers. For a long period 
ol time the Arabs had been coming from the deserts into the green Ijor- 
derlands and many of them had been Christianized. But they too a 
suJTcred grievous burdens and oppressions. When the Arabs pushed into 
the Tigris^Euphrates valley, they were joined literally by thou^nds of 
native Arabs and Christians who assisted in the plunder of the nch chiK 
of Persia, Ctesiphon opened its gates and fabulous booty fell into their 
liands. Soon the whole of Irak was in their possession. 

The Muslim creed was most eagerly welcomed by the townfolk. the 
imiustrial classes, and the artisans, whose occupation made them impure 
according to the Zoroastrian creed, , - . and who thu^ ouica^s m e 
eyes of the law, . . . embraced with eagerips a creed that made them at 
once free and equal in a brotherhood of faiths 

s Thf jVenem. Nov. a, 1917. P- B05- 
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The Arab con<juest of Syria soon followed. The Arabs had always 
had a very close trade coTineaion with Syria, and it was one of the first 
countries to be overrun in their career of world conquest. It was one of 
the richest countries in the world and produced almost without cultiva- 
Don wheat, cott^, barley, rice, the mulberry tree, the olive, the citron, 
and the orange. The mountains of Lebanon were covered with the finest 
forests—^ks, plane trees, sycamores. A matAebus country it was 
where, followtiig^ an Arab poet, each mountain carries winter on its head, 
spring' oil its shoulders, autumn in its heart, while summer sleeps heed* 
less^ at Its feet. Long before the se\'cnth century, avarice and hunger, 
we s^n, had driven the Arab tribes from the deserts out into the 
twrderJands on both the east and the west, and they were familiar with 
me extent to which the Persian and Byzantine empires were weakened, 
bo completely were they conscious of this that they demanded and re* 
ceivrt regular subsidies from, the Byzantine government to abstain from 
tot ing. The wars with Persia had also brought enoiinous debts to the 
Eastern emperor and he was compelled to put on the fiscal screws to 
e utmo^ hmits. The population of Asia ^finor was burdened with tax- 
a ion, and tom with religions strife. The soil among both Christian and 
for a new doctrine and a change of government. 
When therefore the emperor Heradius, with false economy, withdrew 
the subsidies from the pagan Bedouin tribes along the imperial border, 
I ey not on y made an alliance with the rising Mohammedan power and 
themselves by raids, but many even of the Jews, de¬ 
press^ Christians, vassal nations, and slaves went over to the new faith. 

Jews opene the gates of the cities and the leaders of depressed 
tactions fought with purse and sword. 

It IS surprmng to sec the ease with which the Aloslems took Antioch, 
^eppo, and Damasois, and many other cities in Syria and Palestine. 
<^e reawn lies in the fact that, although HellenJzed to a great degree, 

Hellcnized enough to become identified 
with Byzantinism, fhe difference in religion between the Arabs and the 
other Semites of western Asia was more than counterbalanced by the 
differences between the orthodox Byzantines and Che "heretical*' provin¬ 
cials. Rloreover. the Jews, who were numerous in western Asia, never 
forgot tliat It was Rome that caused them so much suffering in times 
n Rome, or "Edom." as they called it, under a 

cloak and ^ring a Christian name, that still kept up the 
^i^utions of them. To them the kindred Arabs, who believed in one 
^ were cenamly nearer than the ■'wicked Edomites, who were trying 
to persuade the world that Three is One,'* ^ ^ 

conquest of Egypt followed hard upon that of 

duration 

(6x6-56), had revealed the weakness and fragility of the Byzantine 
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govermnent there* and the lesson was not lost on the Arabs. From 
remote ajitlquity commercial relations had existed between Egypt and 
Arabia. Mohammed may himself have been in Egypt. Certainly he was 
not without knowledge of the countryp for in the Koran he asserted: 
'"There never has been enmity between Arabia and Egypt. The two 
nations are sisters.'' ‘Amr Ibn el 'As, the conqueror of Egypt * had form- 
merly been a merchant who had traded in Egy^t and knew the land 
and the people. Moreover, as we have seen before, there were consider¬ 
able Arab colonies in the borders of Egy^st. Arab and Syrian cavalry 
were in the Persian airny which had invaded Egypi in 616, and with 
these their congeners a] ready settled in Egypt must have been in active 
sympathy. It must be remembered* too, that the native population of 
Egypt was both persecuted for heresy and exploited fiscally by the 
Byzantine government to a shameful degree. Hence, as in Sy ria* it 
either was indifferent to Arabic conquest or actively furthered, it- A 
change of masters might be better and could not be wor$e lor them. 
Finally, the richness of the prize tempted the Arabs. More even than 
Syria, Egypt seemed a land flowing with milk and honey and abounding 
in wheat. This cereal had become an object of great demand and in vast 
quantities in Mecca since the obligation imposed by Mohammed upon 
all the Faithful to make a pilgrimage thither. As Egyqjt had been for 
centuries the granary of Rome and later of Constantinople, so now it 
became the granary of Mecca and Medina. Economic self-interest, prac¬ 
tical politic* and religious zeal were conjoined in the Mohammedan con¬ 
quest of the Nile valley. ^"Egypt is a milch-camel and a green date-tree, 
a white pearl, a yellow amethyst, a green emerald, an embroidery' of 
many colors," reported Us redoubtable conqueror to the khalif Omar. 

The expensive and propulsive energy' in Mohammedanism was far 
from being exhausted hy these conquests* immense and swift as they 
had been. Westward across Libya, Cyrenaica, Tripoli, Tunisiap Algeria, 
Morocco, the crescent of Islam cut like a gigantic scythe. 

It is dear that throughout the eighth aiul ninth centuries Arabia had been 
prodticing more men than it could niaiiitain. Its naturally high birth-rate 
had been helghtenci:l hy the wealth and well-being which resulted from the 
early successes of militant Islam, But since these adventitious conditions 
could not increase sensibly Its internal prsxlnction, a surplusage of vigarous 
humanity pnured outwards frera its frontiers for two centuries with little 
imermission, following for the n™i part the direction of Egypt as the line 
of least resistance till the narrow valley of the Lower Nile became over¬ 
full of lawless men. - . . Partly by the vigor and craft of the ruler of 
Egypt* partly by its Own desire to roach richer raiding grounds than the 
exhausted Nile lands could supply, the restless mass was pronipled to move 
westward once more* distant ^irwan being its goal. Many Arabs had 
indeed established themselves in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco earlier 
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than this, and finding tlierc a social system and cmiom dosdy akin tu 
their had seltled down and become in part Berbertzed.* 

The conquest of the long Medilerranean Littoral took much longer 
than that of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. The retardation was due partly 
to the necessity of organizing Islamic government in the newly con¬ 
quered lands, and partly to the fact that the development of a Moham¬ 
medan sea-power wherewith to attack Constantinople required time, 
for the Arab was unused to the sea. C^^prus was taken in ^ 3 , Rhodes 
in 655; beevreen 654 and 65S several attacks upon Constantinople were 
made; in 667 the first great siege occurredt in 672-73 it wras besieged 
again. Finally* although the Byzantine government in the provinces of 
Africa was hated by the native population, whetlier Christian or pagan 
Moor, Numidian* and Berber, the walled cities, especially Carthage, and 
the intricate network pf fortresses, citadels and military roads, slowed 
the progress of conquest. For the Arabs were as yet unfamiliar w^ilh 
sierraft and the storming of fortified cities. Septem, indeed, held out 
until 709. 

With the instinct of a desert people, still distrustful of the sea in spite 
of their exhibitions of prowess in the unfamiliar element, Islam fixed 
the capital of the African provinces at Kairwan (founded in 670) in a 
broad and fertile plain, from which radiated Arabic govemment over 
both the coast and the desert* whose peoples* though different in race, 
had much in common owing to similarity of life, and had embraced 
Islam w'ith alacrity* No other place in northern Africa west of Egypt 
was so important as Kairwan, situated 120 miles south of Tunis and 
thirty to forty from the Gulf of Gabes. Its Location in the desert, though 
it was not without water, of course, enabled it to preserve intact its Arab 
character as the seaboard cities with their Roman and Byzantine popula¬ 
tions and historical associations did not. Tripoli* Tunis, Bona* Ceuta 
became ^Arabic maritime communities trading across the Medilenanean 
with Pisa* Genoa, Amalfi, etc. The new conquerors soDn ventured out 
upon the sea, which became to them a pathway of new conquests. No 
Mediterranean coast was secure from their raids. They invaded the 
islands and Sicily became their pos^esaton. They were pirates, but soon 
came to recognize the advantages of commerce. In spite of the prohibi¬ 
tions of the Church, the port towns of Italy began to establish com¬ 
mercial relations with the infidel. We shall see how the merchants of the 
^fiddle Ages, before the Crusades, trafficked with the Saracens* and in 
their ports had become common. 

The Romans had never succeeded in breaking up the Berber and 
Moorish clans dwelling in the difficult mountainous country of modem 

Hi^lericol Ret-irU^ XIV, tBj. 
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Morocco, The name of 516 of these clans, ruled hy native chiefa, have 
come down to us. But redoubtahle as these hill peoples were, they suc¬ 
cumbed to Islam^s aitns. 

In 6g8 the Ommeyad khalif in Damascus sent out the redoubtable 
Musa and the world soon rang with his fame. Tribe after tribe speedily 
submitted to his arms. His campaigns against the Berbers in the moun¬ 
tains were veritable man-hunts. But when conquered the Berbers became 
the most fanatical, the most warlike of all the nations subject to Islam. 
It was thev who really effected the Mohammedan conquest of Spam 
under their Berber chieftain. Tarif ibn Malik Aburura, who m Apnh 
711, landed on the Spanish coast at the spot forever associated with s 
name—Tarifa. 

M isgovemmcntj. economic oppi'fission, social disconteritj bigotfVj per 
sectition of the Jews—^all these conditions were combined in Christian 
Spain, as wc have seen—so that the mass of the Sf^ish populationt as 
those in Syria and Egypt* looked upon Mohaminedanism as a deliver 
ance. On the other hand, the prospect of immense spoil tempted Berber 
and Arab, Spain abounded in otd cities, rich churches, venerable monas¬ 
teries, in which were the accumulated wealth of centuries. Its plains 
were covered with cattle, its mines were of aJrnost fabled nchness^ 
x^ndalusia was a garden for the fairness and fertility of its agriculture. 
The official report of Musa to the khaJif relating the history of I e 
conquest after the victory of Xerea de la Frontera (July. 71O shows 
how vast an amount of plunder was taken. Thousands of captives were 
taken. "‘My camp is like the assembly of the nations on the day of j g 
merit/' wrote Musa. An able-bodied man sold in the market of Kairwan 
for a few ounces of pepper. Thirty thousand Christ km maidens scli^^ 
for their beauty were sent to the slave markets of Alex^dria, Antioch, 
and Damascus. The riches of the Churchy the accumulation of centimes, 
were appropriated. The Jews especially reaped a rich hani'cst from 
the misfortunes of their oppressors; profiting by the igno^ce of the 
soldiers^ they purchased for trifling sums the sacred utensils of the 
tars, the jewels which had graced the beauties of the court, and all t e 
rich and costly appurtenances of luxury. Frotn the Saracen conquest o 
Spain, with the enormous wealth it afforded dates the promu^nce 

subsequently attained by the Jews in the political and financsal affaiTs 

of Europe. , . , , u- 1 

The Saracen raids bejond the Pyrenees into Frankish Gaul, which 

culminated in the victory over them by Charles ftfartel in 732, a no 
permanent influence upon the Frank laud. No Mohammedan cont^es 
resulted; indeed their expeditions beyond the Ehro were never anything 
but plundeHng raids. This is evidenced by the interesting fact t^t the 
invaders invariably attacked the monastenes, for they had speedily dis- 
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^ were also to find in the next century, that the 

abbeys were the abode of great riches in the form of plate and icweU, 

hoards of cdin and precious matertaJs^* 

jJaghdad was founded, Mohammedanism held sway 
?r*^K u j Empire, and all of Asia and Africa 

'tcJi Tif y pertained to Byiantimn, except the provinces of 

As a Minor. It possessed countries of fabulous wealth, capitals of world¬ 
wide commerce, ruled teeming millions of most industrious agriculturai 
pea^ntry. skilled artisans, shrewd merchants. It was lord of the oldest 
trade routes known by land and by sea. 

Yct still, in widening circles, unexhausted by its first prodigious con- 
^sts, the ex|»!isive energy of Islam radiated into lands which had ever 
- ” the reach of Rome or Byaantium or Persia to rule. Not 

sinw the time of Al^ander had western Asia seen such a revolution 
as Islam wrought. Following the great transcontinental trade route from 
And so on into China, following the example set by* 

sm reached and crossed the Oxus River, Alexander's '‘farthest East." 

iwiiitoeLf 'faring, the flair for commerce which the Arabs 

I^V Tnissionary zj\ did not early lead them to extend their 

in *^*’‘*'^ expansion was not to come to 

l^n r S’««nth century, although there is a tradi- 

straits of Ralwel-M*"^ J ^ Hegira (fiaa) an Arab colony crossed the 
its inflii«>nrii. A f ^ ^ Abyssinia and gradually e.xtended 

schfthrs *1' f tradition, however, is so faint that 

the wesrern ascribe Mohammedan penetration into 

o hTof ht/ Egyptian and Nubian influence, and consider it 

to oe or late appearai^ce. 

medali internal economy of the Moham- 

iSes X settlernent, the treatment of the conquered 

^oples, the administrative organization, in especial its fiscal pritices. 

tvran2"trkl ^ ruthless despoilcrs and 

Mohammedan by Christi^ Europe engendered during the Crusades and 
come clown through the Ottoman Turk 

with the primitive Arab, who, despite some vices was 

Tnoniitu: treasure of txclusivdv rr^ij • mo™tcnes. A very lirge 
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!iis ^nd noitcti of botior* ’ft^hether sho^ATi m tbc iMUtle at a.t home, in 
generosity to the vanquished^ in prolecllon to the stranger, in reverence 
for women or in loyalty to the tribe and the neighbor, extending even to 
the terrible blood-revenge. . , . For an Arab to ref use protection to the 
stranger . , , would have been an endle^ shaiue to the whole tribe^ if 
such a nefnsial ever took place, which may well be doubted. . , . When the 
night came fires were lighted near the tents of the Arab clueftain that 
strangers w^andereng In the desert might be guided to the hospitality and 
protection of the Arabs. . - . Another point of honor w^as the holding to 
the given: word. The word oC a man of honor was inviolable and oadis 
were <?nly resorted to in later tinws when the people bad become dcmor- 
aJi^ed by contact with Greeks and Persians. 

Upon this high sense of honor Mohammed^ who w^as botit a great re¬ 
ligious teacher and a great social reformer, built up a new Arabic society. 
The Koran is both a book of religion and a book of law^ as the Old 
Ttstament was among the ancient Hebrews. For in every Semitic peo¬ 
ple the government has been a theocratic one. This is the genius of the 
Semite* Mohammed's legislation with reference to the family^ mairiage^ 
the rights and obligations of parents and childreai, prohibition of infant¬ 
icide, care of orphans, the aged, the poor, the ilk the insane, the stave, 
possession and inlieritance of property^ for inteiligcnce, Justice, clemency, 
certainly does not suffer by comparison with the Christian and Roman 
legislation of the Theodosian Code and Justbian’s Digest. The equality 
of all Mohammedans before the law^ the absence oi antagonistic class 
distinctions in Mohammedan society, the absence of any priestly caste— 
for in Tslam every man is his own priest—the freedom of Mohammedan 
society from the evils of an ambitious and avaricious clergy like the 
1}ishops and abbots of the Byiantine Empire—^these qualities stamp 
early Mohammedanism with a new and relreshing vigor. 

Although terrible in battle, the Mohammedans were merciful victors. 
The famous watchword "The Koran, tribute, or the sword” gave the 
conquered Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Jews, liberty to retain (as 
'Vherd*' nations) their own religion, ^their own customs^ their owm 
-sjwch, their own means ol livelihood, and guaranteed the protection 
of the govern men t, upon payment ol a capitation tax, which was a sur¬ 
tax in addition to the regular taxation demanded of all Mohammedan 
.subjects. Thh poll tax, levied on male adult unbelievers^ amounted to 
about 40 dirhems a year (the dirhem wa-s worth about twenty cents 
weight for weight, without reference to the fluctuating value of ex¬ 
change or the modern difference in purchasing power) for the rich, ZO 
for the middle class, and lO for the |]oor. But women and minors, the 
very old, the very' pcjor were c.vempt«1- 

By conquest Mohammedanism had liecome heir to the lands of fallen 
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Persia and the Asian and African provinces of Christendom. But be¬ 
sides the rich resource of these countries and their position of control 
of the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, aud trans-Asian routes, it possessed an 
evcn^ greater resource in the dense population of subject nations, 
Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Jews, who from remote times were 
proverbial for commercial adroitness and mechanical skill. The wise 
policy of Islam in recognizing these non-Mohammedan peoples as the 
"pwplcs of the covenant,” and permitting them to retain their own re¬ 
ligion, their oiro speech, their own social institutions, made tranquil and 
industrious citizens of what otherwise might have been intractable popu¬ 
lations. The uniform development of Arabic power must be ascribed to 
this polipr. And it is important to observe that even when sectarian in¬ 
fluence in Islam itself broke down the political unity of the Baghdad 
Khalifate, its cultural unity, l»th material and moral, was preserved- 

It is not strange that the millions who had groaned under the religious 
persecution and the fiscal oppression practised by the Byzantine Empire 
availed themselves of this new form of religious and civil liberty. On 
the other hand Islam also was a gamer. For the Arabs had need of the 
c^tented Ial»r of the farming peasantry, the skilled craftsmanship of 
Christian artisans, the commercial enterprise of the mercantile class in 
Sreat cities like Alexandria, Antioch, Damascus, Aleppo. 

To escape the poll tax, to be eligible for service in the army (civil 
offices freely open to non-Mohammedans) many went over to 
Islam, The balance of preponderance of Christian over Muslim popula¬ 
tion also 1^ slowly inclined more favorably to Mohammedanism be¬ 
cause of the far more rapid increase of the Mohammedan population 
than the native Christian population. This was due to polygamy. In pre- 
Mohanmiedan times in sterile Arabia, where population continually 
pressed ujxm subsistence and hunger was a constant condition, excess of 
population had been canceled by infanticide. But with the richest lands 
of the known world in their possession infanticide was no longer 
noce^ry. Moreover the instinct of self-protection, if the Arabs oi^ 

disproportion between their num¬ 
bers and he teeming Chnstiim population, inclined them to polygamy. 

md * Steady inCTCase of the Mohammedan population, 

wiCTement was not wholly accounted for by the addition of 

w^e' famines 

T'l' concubines of Greek, ^ic, and 

Persian slave girls. Al-Mughirah-ihn-Shuhah had four wh^es and 
^vmy-six concubines. Al-Muhaleb is said to have had aJSdSt 

ChrS?s M of MuslifS over the 

tlw settlement of Arabs in the 

By degrees and in course of time the Arab conquerors Ld the Mus- 
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lim proselytes becaroe fused together, leaving the tolemted "clients'^ 
as a separate non-Muslim class. The various causes which tended to 
lower the old veneration for blue blood—not least among them the 
general tolerance of illegitimacy—^soon raised the new converts almost 
to the level of their conveners, and the 'clients’' by degrees acquired 
most of the rights of the true Arabs, 

In the matter of taxation in Mohanimedan countries, if the fiscal life 
of a great country is the measure and proof of its prosperity of 
its poverty, then the population of Egypt, Africa, Syria was happier 
Under the crescent than they had been under Byzantium* The texts prove 
that the scale of taxation was a just one and graduated according to 
capacity to pay and condition. Leaving aside the poll tax, which waa> as 
said, paid by non-MusUms, on the question o£ finance* we find that the 
chief source of income (brides the very important one of war-spoils) 
was the sekah^ or prescribed alms, which w-as levied on all Muslims 
bnt the very^ poor, and consisted of a certain proportion, generally about 
2J4 per cent, of their camels, sheep, money, produce of land, etc., 
which went to pay the army, to provide the salary of the officers who 
superintended the levying of the tax, and to support the poor. The 
most curious feature of the admidistration was the annual distribution 
of the balance of the state treasury to the faithful, in fixed proportions. 
Omar had a careful census taken of the whole body of Muslims and 
every addition or decrease caused by birth or death was duly registered 
from lime to time. The distribution of the treasure began with the 
Prophet's family. His favorite wife, 'Aisheh, received 12*000 francs 
a year ; the other widows i0,000* each of the '^helpers" and "exiles'^ who 
liad fought at the battle of Bedr 5000; and the khalif received the 
same sum. So the distribution w^ent on until it came down to jOo francs 
a year given to certain ordinary men of the Yemen. Women who had 
left Mecca for Medina after Mohammed's flight had 6000 a year \ chil¬ 
dren at the breast 100, increasing to 2co and more sas they grew; and 
foundlings were similarly brought up at the state expense. The tre¬ 
mendous effect of this fiscal system in giving unity and power to Islam's 
empire may be imagined. 

This centralization was supplemented by a courier system which cov¬ 
ered every land and bound it to Baghdad* There were lines of couriers 
Itetween all the most important cities of the empire and the cap¬ 
ital; and Stations at intervals for change of horses. The number of 
these stations in the entire empire amounted at one time to nearly 
a thousand. The speed of the post is amazing, for we read that a 
courier traveled 750 English miles in three days. The pigeon post 
was also used. A part of the public revenue was to be set aside for 
the construttion of roads and repair of the greater routes. The gov¬ 
ernment suppleinented—almost supplanted—the real of the individual 
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to dig wells, establish hotels, to place milestones to ntark the dis¬ 
tances, Zubaydah, the favorite wife of Harun ar-Rashid, constructed 
the Darbal-Sharki^ or Great East Road, fronii Mecca to lilcdinap and 
caused wells to be sunk and hostetrics to be established along the whole 
route from Baghdad to Mecca. For the latter city she built an aqueduct 
ten miles in length. The prodigious sum of two million gold pieces was 
expended on these improvements. 

In form of government the Arabs borrowed the By2antine admliustra- 
tion. Kven the Greek language remained an official Language for over a 
hundred years in %ypt until increase of the Arabic population and 
the number of proselytes made Arabic the natural speech of the ma¬ 
jority of the people. The immense quantities of papyri which have been 
unearthed in Egypt in the last thirty years^—official reports^ registers of 
land, tax and rent rolls, surveys—have thrown a flood of new light 
upon the subject. These show that the Arab conquest of Eg^pt was 
for the most part pacifically made; that taxation was just an<l light; 
that administrative abuses were watched against and checked ; that life, 
religion, and property were protected. 

In Egypt a special department of irrigation was established and in¬ 
spectors of dikes and dams were appointed annually. Local dikes were 
left to the care and expense of the local villages. Gibbon says that *^a 
third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of the 
dikes and canals. Lane-Pool e say^s that ** 'Amr developed the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the land by irrigation^ and the immemorial corvit system 
was enforced. One hundred and twenty thousand laborers were kept 
at work winter and summer maintaining and improving the dams and 
canals.'^ Occasionally, as in 615, there was a serious failure of the Nile 
flood and always with terriBc results, 

Wlrile Alexandria still remained a rich and populous city, it ceased 
to be the capital of Egypt. The Arabs were too fearful of losing it in 
event of attack by the Byzantine fleets, and perhaps too much of the 
desert to wish a seaport to be made their seat of government, “^Amr fixed 
the new capital at Fustat, near an ancient Roman fortress which Trajan 
had erected. It was the Egyptian capital until Cairo was founded in 969- 

The English pilgrim .A.rculf, who visited Alexandria about 670, speaks 
of it as a centre of world-wide commerce, where *'innumerable people'* 
came to buy, and untie r the dynasty' of the Fat smites Alexandria was 
accounted very prosperous. As to manufactures^ they were almost 
wholly a continuation of the industries under the Byzantine government. 
Probably under the combined demands of the West and the khalif (for 
whom niany fancy fabrics were w'oven), textile weaving improved and 
greatly increased in volume. Alexandria, Tinnis, and Cairo were large, 
thriving, and rich cities. Iii 1047 the Persian traveler Nasiri-Khusran 
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visited Tinnis and wa^ astoni^^h^ at its prosperity. He speaks of 10,000 
shops and 50.OGO male inhabitants/' A thousand vessels were moored at 
the island, which grew nothing and depended on trade for all provisioiiSr 
The rise of the Nile swept away the girdling tlood of salt water, and 
filled the vast underground ''cisterns, and reservoirs with sweet water 
enough to last for a year." The splendid colored stuffs worn by the Copts 
were of more value than ever. In the sultan's looms fabrics were woven 
for him alone; a single turban cost 40,000 dinars; but these fabrics were 
never put on the market- Besides these royal textiles, a fabric was woven 
called bitk a/itniin, a short silk of lustre so fine It was said to change 
color every hour of the day* The steel cutlery of Tinnis W'as almost as 
famous as the products of its looms. 

The untiring 'Anir desired to bind Egjpt to Arabia by economic and 
commercial ties. One of his first efforts was to ojjen up the ancient 
canal from the Nile to Clisma at the head of the Red Sea. a distance 
of some ninety miles; almost immediately Egyptian wheat w^as sent by 
water without transshipment from the Nile to the Arabian coast. "Amr 
also planned to cut the Suez isthmus by a canal, but Omar forbade k 
because he feared it would let the Byzantines into the Red Sea, stop 
the pilgrimages, and interfere with commerce. The Clisma canal soon 
began to fill up and it was actually destroyed about 761 in order to re- 
duce revolting Medina by starvation. However, this canal was the 
regular route for merchandise from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 

Much of the Red Sea trade, though, came through the port of Berenice 
on the wesicm coast of the Red Sea, vrhetice it was carried by caravans 
across the desert to the upper Nik and loaded on barges and so 
freighted dowm the river. The pas^ge across the desert occupied some 
thirty days. Another route was across the isthmus of Suez to Pelusiuni 
(Faramish)^ a port of some historic importance and richness even Iw- 
fore this. This route reduced the land carriage to four or five days and 
might have been more used if the liarfaors on the upper Red Sea had 
been better. 

After the Nubian war a treaty was signed (652) according to which 
an annual tribute of 3.60 slaves was paid to an Egyptian officer at El- 
Kass five miles from Assuan, the frontier town of ^ypt snd 40 slaves 
additional were exchanged for wheat, barley, lentils, and horses^ The 
treaty and the slave tribute remained in force more than aix centuries. 

Communication between Italy and Egypt seems never to have been 
completely broken^ even in the days of Arab supremacy. Willibald in 
723 saw a ship from Egypt In the harbor of Naples, and in the ninth cen¬ 
tury it is certain that Alexandrian stuffs were coming to Italy through 
the activity of Venice, though much of it came via North Africa to 
Amalfi. In 827 or S28 the Venetians appeared at Alexandria and carried 
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off the rdics of St* Mark* “who seems to have become their patron 35 
the guardian of Christian Egypt, and as their pfotector on the long and 
dangerous voyage to thi$ their earliest distant market/' 

In the time of Charlemagne, Harun ar-Rashid sent an ambassador to 
the Emperorp and the course of the journey was along the coast of Horth 
Africa, and then by sea to Italy. An elephant* which was a gilt to Char¬ 
lemagne, was conducted by land to Tripoli* and thence was shipped 
to Porto Veneris in Italy. There was evidently some reciprocal security 
for Christians and Mohammedans In countries of the otherp even at 
that rime, and it b not unlikely that traders took advantage of it. The 
fact that no treaties have been found which prove that there were com¬ 
mercial relations between the Arabs and Christian states in the early 
period does not warrant assertion that the trade relations did not exist 
as early as 800, As Mas Latrie suggests, very probably for quite a long 
period the agreements were verbal, and the traders engaged in their 
work without any formal agreement. A treaty would hardly be thought 
necessary before there was a considerable trade which required pro 
tection. 





















































































































CHAPTER Vm 


MESOVlNClAlf AND CAROUNGIAK FRANKISH GAUI* AKD GEJUIANV. 

CHARLEMAGNE (7(58-814) * 

In the chapter upon the Gcnnan invasions it vras shown how the Franks 
slowly filtered in and expanded over the region betw’een the lower 
Rhine and the Somme rivers without opposition, owing to the dcsemon 
of the country by the Roman population. As f m as j 

movement was one of colonization. But by 486 they had reached the 
edge of peopled territory, and from that time forth the Frank expansion 
was one of conquest. In rapid succession northern Caul, where still a 
nominal imperial rule persisted. Burgundian Gaul in the southrast, ^d 
Visigothic Gaul in the southwest were over-nm. By 567 Frank donuna- 
tion reached the Pyrenees and the Atlantic on the west, while in Ger¬ 
many. in addition to holding on to their old Frank territory m Hesse We 
Franks conquered the AU^manni ( 49 ^) p *be Thuringians (53^). ^ ^ 

Bavarians (552). Not only the greatest and most endoirng state bom 
of the Germanic invasions was thus created, but a new kind of state was 
formed. For the Frank kingdom was the only German kingdom whi^ 
combined free Germany, which Rome had never rnled, with conqi^red 
Roman provinces. It was a Certnano-Roman state m a different and tar 
greater sense than any other Germanic kingdom. T e ® 

two fundamental racial ingredients, Roman and German, m 1 wa 
more even balance than in any kingdom heretofore. 

In another important way also the Frank state was a diffe«m 
state. It was catholic and not Arian like the otlmrs. We have seen ^ 
religions difference was a factor in ruining the Ostrogothic an an 
kingdoms ; how it ivas a source of grave weakness in isigo.^ c pai 
In the Frank land, on the contrary, the Church became a sustaining arm 
of government, and—what perhaps is just as important ^ 

antagonism between the Roman and catholic population an t e ran ^ 
This fact made both for harmony and effectivenCH in 
for blood fusion between the two peoples. In a word, ® 5^ 

the Frank state was not divided against itself. It needs no wo 
signify the moral and social effects of this absence o c eavage. 

The episcopate in Gaul was rich before the 
As soon as the Church was recognized it was The idea 

the right to secure legacies, to acquire gifts, to take title to la d. 

• MAP. Shepherd. HLStorkat Atlas. SJ. 
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of Tfch reward in heaven to the generous on earth was sedulously cul- 
urated. Give and it shall be given unto you” was the constant word. 
I he Frankish clergy Mtutely utilized the zealous veneration of the 
saints, a remarkable religious phenomenon of the sixth and seventh ceii- 
tones, for the purpose of increasing the Church’s endowments, It was 
t e s^nt, often a merely locally venerated one, who became the actual 
proprietor. For the intensely personal and proprietary ideas of the 
age required that the invisible Church be given some sort of personal 
^pression, even if the patron was an invisible personage. Invocation of 

e samts, saints as spiritual godfathers and godmothers, became gen¬ 
eral, for the saints interceded in heaven for their prot^^. The name of 
a church donor was inscribed upon the church registers. 

ne may distinguish three classes of donors. Many bishops, who in¬ 
creasing y sp^ng from the landed aristocracy, devoted their inherited 
property to the sees which they ruled. The historian of the Franks, 
Oregory of Tours, abounds with examples. Secondly, rich Jay prtrorietors 
were lavish m donations to the Church. Finally, the Frankish kings 
were the most generous of all donors, so much so that the reduction 
of the crown latids injured the political power of the Merovingians and 
f^terially contributed to their weakness. In order that these resources 
should never be diminished the Frankish Church, following up a resolu- 

^n of the council of Carthage in 396, interdicted all alienation of 
Church lands. 

The laws of the Church provided that one-fourth of the income 
was to be for the expenses of the bishop’s household-, one-quarter was 
i, relief of the poor, another quarter to the support 

of the cler^', a fourth quarter to maintenance of established church 
edifices or the building of new ones. The Frankish clergv were great 
builders. Probably in no other century of the Middle Agtt before the 
re^ous revival of the eleventh century were so many new churche-s 
er^ed. borne of the bishops were capable financjers. Of two bishops 
!L’! that, after having expended large sums upon churches, 

t ey left sg.ooo gold pieces in the treasury when thev died 

anh conferred harvests, fruits, wines, timber, 

these Hnmai ^ r^urccs; It also conferred serfs as cultivators of 
r ^ whq pos5cssc<J thirty domains pos- 

Each of these pfpP’'i^tary master over some thousands of tenants. 

each village the bis™oraLr haS/^n^LS.rl^^ 

farming community were found like w&vifl,, 7 n^cssary to a 

wood-turninp smitbirto- ti, ' > f^Tining, leather-work mg. 

woou turning, smithing. The surplus natural produce and the products 
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Lif craftsmanship in excss of needs were so!d in the local market, itscSt 
often under th* control of the hi shop nr abbot. 

The civilization of \hc Franks was more liarbarous tlian that of tlie 
other German nations. Etit wlhle it exhibited the grosser evils of bar- 
liarism, it was at heart a more wholesome c^viU^alion titan the Gothic^ 
ill spite of its bnitality- U is true that the Merovingian kings were 
almost aU crueh faithless, vicious^ and that tite Nist&ry af the Kin^s of 
the Franks by Gregory of Tours (ca. 6oo) seems largely to be a chron¬ 
icle of ha trie, murder, and sudden death. The kings were the spoiled 
children of fortunate conquest, who indulged their own barbarian vices 
and cultivated those of the decadent Roman society with which they 
were in contact. 

Rut the real strength of the nation was not in the kings but in the 
great landed proprietary class^ of GaJlo-Hoimn or new German or mixed 
blood and tradition. Below this ruling clasSt in which the landctl bishops 
must be included, was the mass of the people, Roman and German^ free 
or servile, which, too, tended to fuse into a single whole, as each was 
catholic. Hence Frankish society W'as organic, a fusion ol racial in¬ 
gredients, instead of, as in the other German kingdoms, an association 
of disparate and antagonistic elements. 

Religious antagonism in Italy, southern Gaul, and Spain Itad kept 
Roman and German asunder. No such enmity existed in Frankish G^ut, 
The result was of iiiuneasurable importance. The Church threur its 
great iit/iuence into the scale to promote the stability and expansion of 
Frankish rule. It never challenged that rule as the Church in Arian. lands 
did. It retained its vast possessions unmolested and successfully re¬ 
sisted the few attempts made by the Merovingian kings to tax it. The 
bishops naturally were all of Galfo-Roman extraction. It is not until 
the seventh century that we begin to find clergy of Frankish blood. 
Many of the high clergy were violent and gross, for even they could 
not escape the moral tincture of the time. Yet there were great and good 
churchmen among them, like Gregory of Tours, the earliest historian of 
the Franks. The Church not unsuccessfully sometimes moderated the 
cruelty of the laws, especially by asserting the right of asylum, though 
it vras lenient toward the crimes of its benefactors. Notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the clergy were self-indulgent and misappropriated 
ecclesiastical re venues* the practical charity of the Church in the form 
of poor relief in an age of grinding poverty and terrible sutfenng of 
the lower classes owing to almo.'tt constant civil vrar, in niaintenancc of 
hospitals and atmshouse^^ in care of widows and orphans, was large- The 
Church was not wholly recreant to its duty as a so<nai agent. 

As for the GallcnRoman anslocracy, secured in possession of ils 
estates and under no form of oppress ion, it completely identified itself 
with the Frankish domination. Its administrative experience was in vain- 
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able to the kings. Some of the best commanders in the Merovingian 
armies were of Gallo-Romafi blood. 

In the collapse of Roman provincial government urban life in Gaul, 
at least in the souths acquired new energy. We stllJ find in the sixth 
century the munidpaJ atria, municipal duumviri and dcffnsorcs. All 
the great towns vrere surrounded by strong walls, and even small towns 
were fortified. Feuds between towns-^pparently an insurgence of the 
ho^ility between the ancient Celtic clans or different tribal ingredients 
which the long rule of Rome had not completely eradicated—^added to 
the strife between the Merovingian princes. 

Violent and gross Franldsh society was, but it possessed a rugged¬ 
ness, a force, a vitality', a genuineness which Visigolhic and Ostrogothic 
society w^as without. It was a natural society, and normal for its time+ 
instead of being artificial and abnormal in its nature. For this reason the 
Frank nation was destined not only to be the most enduring, the most 
influential of all the German nations i it was also destined to be the 
most constructive, to become the renovating and integrating force 
which would erect a new Europe upon the debris of the Roman Empire. 
The other Germanic kingdoms were too friable, too brittle to endure. 
The Franks alone, with the Churchp were destined to accomplish the 
transition between the ancient world and the medieval world. It has 
been said by some historians that the Franks produced a Germanic re¬ 
action or arrest of Romanizing development. Thus baldly stated, 1 think 
the statement is an exaggeration. In the fusion of Germanic with Roman 
institutions there was room for the simultaneous play of cadi, both in 
spirit and in function. It would be a difficult task to select from Mero¬ 
vingian and Carolingian institutions any example and say that such wns 
purely Roman or purely German. 

This transition is clearly seen if we examine the nature of Frankish 
society, and contrast it ivith that of the later Roman Empire, Frank 
society was composed of four classes, exclusive of the clergy, and their 
Status was determined by wealth. At the bottom were the slaves; above 
them, serfs, theoretically free but actually bound to the^ soil by weight 
of debt; freemenp who were small landowners; and filDaJly the great 
land-bolding class, called opHmates or pr&ceres. There wps no nobility 
of race among the Franks, The class arose through office-holding and 
landlordism. The Frankish government was a landed polity. As a result 
of the conquest of Gaul the extensive imperial domains within the ter¬ 
ritory occupied by the tribe and probably also all unoccupied land left 
over after the tribe had settled, fell naturally to the king as the conqueror 
Of as the successor to the emperor. Thi$ put into the hands of the king 
a Source of great power. The Frankish king having seized the imperial 
fisc, became a great landed proprietor^—indeed, except the Oiurch^ the 
-r^^tesl. These domains were used by him not only as a source of reve- 
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nue^ btit ^ a means of rewarding who served him. The grants 
were in the beiftnuing, it would seeirip gifts outright; it was not until 
later that the great value of the royal possessions in creating a royal ad- 
ministratioD was fully appreciated and was develc^^ed into a s>*stem of 
feudal patronage. 

It is important to consider the classes from which these supporters 
of the moTiarchy were drawn. They were, in general termSp those with 
whom the king was familiar and upon whose service he had depended 
when he came into possession of his new power. The king had Ws own 
or bodyguard of warriors; men bound to him by a dose 
personal tie, who fought under his leadership, sharing his dangers and 
his gloryp from whom he chose those who served him in his new jwsitioUj 
and who were rewarded from his new possessions. The best instances 
of this are found in the Frankish antru^^towcjp sprung from the war- 
hand of the king^ Still another ck$s of persons near to the king was to 
be found in his half-free and unfree servants, especially those con¬ 
cerned with the management of his household. The king found in them 
men trained in the service which he required. The fact that the great 
officials of the Merovingian court, major domus^ sen^scalcus^ marcscal- 
rifjj all bore titles originally applied to unfree servants, 

points to the servile origin of these important offices. But the 
and the household of the king did not furnish all the new officials of the 
monarchy. Increasing numbers of other personsp especially the landed 
class^ recognized the advantages attendant upon employment in the roy-al 
service and sought to enter that service^ but it seems altogether probable 
that in the beginning the majority of the new officials were taken from 
those persons immediately surrounding the king* 

The villcr or royal domains were scattered all over Gaul and the 
fihine landsp and in the aggregate were known as the fisc. Some of 
them were estates withtn former Roman towns like Paris, Orleans, 
RheimSp TreveSp Metz; but most of them were huge farms^ the favorite 
ones being close to some great forest as Clichyi Chelle, Choisy, Epinay* 
Marlenheim; for the Frank kings were passionately fond of the chase. 
Cultivated fieldSp meadows and pasture lauds* forests, fishponds, quar¬ 
ries, mines might all be included within a domain. The habitation con¬ 
sisted of a manor house of Gallo-Roman architecture, usually built of 
wood upon the most favored site in the property- and flanked by lesser 
structures to house the king's officials^ stables, granaries, storehousest and 
the cabins of the servants^ quarters. The king had no fixed capital. 
The seat of administration was wherever the king might be temporarily 
established; for the whole rout of officialst retainers, servitors, guards, 
and personal servants rambled from villa tqi villa, as indeed was neces¬ 
sary in an almost complete agricultural economyp when commerce and 
trade were slightp roads bad and monelar^^ taxes few. The king, as the 
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saying went, ^ 1 ived of his own.'* Local taxes were chieBy paid in 
produce, a fifteenth of the harvest, a tenth of swine and cattle, etc. 
The royal domain was, therefore, the most important source of the 
king's income. 

The Merovingian kings remunerated the service of their officials 
by grants of land, and in course of time the landed aristocracy awoke 
to the fact that the royal service might furnish lucrative emploj'ment^ 
and furthermore that a weak or minor king might be wheedled or bullied 
into making out-and-out gifts of land from the royal domains to his 
Favorites. As count ships, palace officeSp army commands were supported 
by ^dowments of land it naturally followed that these administrative 
oFfidals became a proprietary class and, vice vcna^ the paicnfes or great 
landed proprietors tended to engross the administrative offices. A truly 
feudal structure of society^ a truly feudal form of government^ either 
in theory or form, was yet far off; but the roots oE later feudalism 
may be said to have come into existence during the Merovingian epoch. 
The grandees in public office, the counts* were more or less irremovable 
and their tenure inclined to become hereditary: while the great landed 
proprietors, lay and ecclesiastical* tended to become independent of the 
royal authority. This was largely due to the civil wars in which the 
crown endeavored to purchase supporters by gifts o-f land out of the 
fisc. It is true that the perfected Feudal tenure-—the benefice—is a 
development of the Carolingian period, but under the later Merovingians 
gifts of land from the royal domain approximated that form of holding. 
This tendency of the landed aristocracy to become independent w^s ac¬ 
celerated by the growing practice of granting immunity to the holders, 
“immunities*' originally were given solely to ecclesiastical lords, bishops 
and abbots, and their eflfect was to rcicase clerical estates from the 
jurisdiction oF the local count. Public officials, who were oFten oppres¬ 
sive and often corrupt, were enjoined from entering such estates to try 
causes or to collect taxes, and the hoiders of immunities were thus 
responsible only to the king. But as the kings were fre^iuently far away 
or weak or minors, the nobility quickly saw in the immunity a means 
to acquire greater independence in their estates and wrung exemptions 
from the crown accordingly. Thus the royal authority and the revenue 
alike suffered hy this practice, and the power of the landed aristocracy 
grew apace. The representative of this clomineering class in the seventh 
century was the mayor of the palace. 

The beginning of this office was originally a lowly one, even held hy 
one of servile origin. The supervision of the receipts and expenditures of 
each royal villa was under a bailiff or steward, and as the court travdefl 
from royal farm to royal farm, the king's chief official, the mayor of the 
palace, audited these local accounts, so that in a sense the mayor became 
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the coTitroller of the king's revenue and the distributor of h\s patrnnage. 
Imperceptibly' ihe office also became one of political inflLience, so that in 
the reign of a weak or minor king the mayor might become actuaJ 
regent, Atiiuiig his functions was that of confirming alienations of the 
Toy'll domain, of granting or withholding royal favor, of collecting tlie 
tajjes. ‘'The palace had become the state^ and he who w^as great in tlie 
king's household was great in the Frankish monarchy/" As a result ot 
this condition of things, in 613 the landed aristocracy acquired control 
of the monarchy through the permanent seizure of the mayor's office hy 
Pepin of Landen, the chief of the nobles. 

The growth of landlordism had an important effect upon the con¬ 
dition of freemen. There may have been thousands of Gennan free¬ 
men among the Franks when they entered Gaul at the end of the fifth 
cetuury, but it is evident that by the seventh century their numbers had 
become greatly diminished. The oppressive practices of the landlord 
clasS;, official intimidation, ''hard times'^ owing to occasional famine and 
pestilence, and above all the anarchy of the tw^o long civil wars (573- 
613 and 674-87) reduced many of the free class to serfdom. The exist¬ 
ence of large estates in the hands of the king and his officials and friends, 
in comparison with which the alods of the freemen sank into insignif¬ 
icance, not only served to make the freemen appear as a distinctly low^er 
class than the new landlords, but gave opportunity' for the reduction 
of the freemen to a position of dependence upon their more powerful 
neighbors. This latter part of the process was a matter of slow'er de¬ 
velopment and did not become general until the later Merovingian 
periotl. In the early period the contrast is apparent between the ordinary 
f reeholds and the great estates, but the freemen in the ma,ss apjjcar to tie 
independent. The long civil wars w'ere as disastrous for the weak and 
unprotected as they were favorable to the strong and those possessed of 
the natural sources of wealth and of personal retainers. The small free¬ 
hold which under simpler conditions had sufficed for the support of a 
family, now in a more complex STate of society and under the weight of 
heavy public burdens, resulting largely from the vraste of the numerous 
wars, became inadequate to the needs of its owner. The need of a private 
protector at a time when all public guarantee of safety had practically 
disappeared, induced the simple freeman to seek to ally himself on what 
terms he could w'ith some pow-erful official or wealthy lord. Yielding to 
this double pressure, the ordinary freemen in considerable numbers ap¬ 
pear to have surrendered their holdings to a neighboring lord, either to 
receive them back again im firc^arig or to take other lands of the lord^s 
domain. Tn this way the lord won a hold within the neighboring village 
community^ and sometimes succeeded in reducing a whole village to a 
dependency of his estate. Tt is probable also that such surrender of his 
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land by the freeman was not always voluntary; among InstaEices of op¬ 
pression of their subjects by the public ofEcials there b frequent men¬ 
tion of "usurping the land of another/* 

Another class of freemen who became tenants of the lords was made 
up of those who possessed no land of their own. The claim of the king 
to the unoccupied land had taken away from the viUage conimunity the 
opportunity of expansion. This resulted either in the splitting up among 
several heirs of a freehold barely sulhcEent in its entirety for the sup¬ 
port of one family, or in leaving a part of the population without land. 
These landless freemen found emplo>unent upon the great estates of the 
lordSp and became serfs. 

The Roman practice and the Roman name of premrium were con¬ 
tinued in the ^ferovingian period. The causes are to be found in the 
existing conditions in the later Merovingian kingdom. The small pro¬ 
prietor "commended" himself to the protection of a great proprietor anti 
became a tenanFof the lord, a relation in which vre see the beginning ol 
overlordship and vassalage in the feudal epoch; the landless sank to 
serfdom, not merely individual free farms but entire free villages being 
engros^ by the great proprietors—a condition which gave rise tO the 
manorial regime of the eighth, ninth, and later centuries—and were 
blended with the coloni and the IceH of latter Roman times. This proc¬ 
ess resulted, on the one hand, in furnishing the lard with a following 
of devoted retainers and a body of officials to be used in the manage¬ 
ment of his estates, and. on the other, in giving a protector and a means 
of subsistence to those who either were without land or preferred to 
exchange a precarious freedom for a safer and more profitable de¬ 
pendence. The sitiking of the small free landnawner inlo the dependent 
tenant hnds its true explanation in the economic stress of the later Mero¬ 
vingian period. 

It is a matter of importance to observe that the proprietary class 
was Stronger Sn the north—in Ausira_^ia—than anywhere else". It is 
a signibrant evidence of this process that village names do not ap¬ 
pear before the seventh century, which indicates that it was then that 
the life ol village and manor was beginning to become a fixed economic 
unit and social form. These names were ofieti derived from the name of 
the propnetaryjamtly. But north of ihe Loire and extending into Ger^ 
many place-suffixes like -heim^ -hausm and are found, which 

gives ground for the belief that in this area the Germanic occupation was 
denser tfen in the south, as indeed we know was the fact from much 
nther ev,den«. especially that of a linguistic nature. Interspersed 
among these tin f ree raanorial villages were other villages of Gennan 
freemen, preserving, until caught In the coil of feudalism, the social 
na^re and economic practices of the ancient German village community. 

Below the servile class was the mass of slave population, which was a 
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heritage from Roman dviliuticm, but included also some Genmn slaves. 
The greater proportion of the$e were common field hands* as were the 
serf s, too ; others were domestic servants in the villas and manor-houses 
of the rich proprietors. The servile and slave classes from this time forth 
tended to fuse^ Or at least to become blurred, and thdr lot to become a 
hard one. A master had the right of life and death over hi$ slaves: 
though the council of ChSJons in 64.3 forbade the sale of a Christian 
slave out of the realm* the slave trade, both domestic and foreign, flour¬ 
ished ; enfranchisement was rare. Almost the sole social advance in the 
degradation of the slave was that he was permitted to marry and his 
children were not regarded as bastards. The social attitude of the time 
is reflected in testamentary documents which enumerate serfs and slaves 
together as property^ though technically only the latter ivere chattels^ 
and bunch the children of slaves and serfs together as a litter or brood 
like puppies or young pigs. 

I’he Salic Law, the code of the Franks, and the J^islation of the 
Church show that the Merovingian age was a hard and violent one. 
Of 418 articles^ 343 deal with the suppression of crime* mostly crimes 
of violence against persons usual in an agrarian society. Cattle-stealing 
was the commonest crime against property. Criminal procedure followed 
one of three processes; 

(1) Compurgation, In old Germanic taw^ proof at law fundamentally 
rested upon the %'alue of the given word, confirmed by oath. An accused 
person was not compelled to bring proof that he had not committed the 
alleged crime^ hut was required to declare himself innocent on oath and 
to get a certain number of other persons called "compurgators*' to 
swear^ not that they knew him to be innocent, but that they believed that 
he told the truth. 

Trial by ordeal, hot iron, hot water, or throwing into deep water. 
Ordeal was resorted to when prool by oath was not satisfactory, the 
theory being that divine agency would reveal the truth or falsity of the 
accused's dedaiation. To refuse to submit to the test was, of course, a 
confession of guilt. The psychology of the ordeal by cold water is most 
curious. If guilty, the water would not receive him and he would float; 
if innocent, he would sink. The dilemma vras a hard one: if he floated 
and so was saved from drowning he was punished as a criminal; if he 
drowned he was believed to l)e innocent and his memory^ was perpeltiated 
as that of a just man. In practice, however* the ord^l of cold water did 
not often go to this extreme. 

(3) The duel or trial by battle, sometimes called the judgment of 
God, on the theory that the innocent man would always vrin. This last 
could only be employed among the free and the noble; for neither serfs 
nor slaves were permitted to bear arms- 

A feature of the Barbarian Codes^ carried to an exaggerated degree 
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with the Franks^ was the system of wergetd^ a monetary composition or 
fine for offenses. These fines were sin^iarly graduated, so much for an 
injury mflicted to an arm, a leg* a foot^ an eye, a finger, a tooth. These 
were all ancient German practices. The Church added the crimes of sac- 
rilcge, rape (of nuns), sorcery^ and the kings added treason to the 
Qtegory. Sofia] privilege was carefully guarded in these penalties. 

he murder or injury of a Frank was more heavily penaliaed than that 
of a Roman; that of a noble than that of a freeman; that of a freeman 
than That of a serf or slave. 

The Frank regime, therefore, both in form of government and in 
soci^ texture, thus came to possess the elements of feudalism; but it was 
fradalism of an inchoate and unregularized nature. Some of the germs 
0 t we institutions were of Roman, others of German origin, although 
in stricter truth they were more the product of the political, economic, 
and social deray of ancient civilization than of racial origin and so the 
phenomena of transition. 

The Merovingian kings tried with sranl success to maintain the 
Mfttinmty of the Roman system of taxation which they found in Gaul. 
The fiscal system left by the Romans gradually disappeared. Tt was dif¬ 
ficult either to impose the old customary taxes or to establish new ones. 

? ® form were the land tax (crtutir) 

and the or toll. The cqI lection of taxes was largely made impos- 

sible by the immunities. The Roman tfhmui,,. originally a 2/, per «nt 
ad t-ahrem duty, degenerated to a more or less arbitrary imposition upon 
dl commercial transportation, both commodities and means of carriage 
temg taxed, as the legal terminology shows: poH/a/fVwtjj (bridge tax), 
ZTr,' wheel tax:am. foot or peddler tax; rif>atkutft. river- 

^ the Roman cadastral surveys preserved in the municipal archives, 

^ eoilection was too inirirate for the Franks to 
hnH ? first the Franks themselves refused to pay the 

MoreS.l'r*L?h 1'' Ta the Roman inhaWtants. 

Fr^fhev rJJu^ anstocracy grew stronger, whether Roman or 
^ f imposition. In 580 the king of Neustria or- 

frouyes art^inH ^ «-lt of the 

iristocraev relSllld "rilu^ attempted new valuation against which the 

InsiS the^R™;^VT' his own hand. 

.,nd„ * ""■‘ll 

In the matter of commerce it would 1 « a mistake to infer that the 
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German conquest of GauJ resulted at once in its destruction- The ma¬ 
terial civilisation of the Roman Empire re$isted barbarian influence. 
Trade, industry, urban Jife slowly shrunk or were changed, but there 
was no abrupt collapse. The process was one of gradual decline. 

The commercial relations of Gaul with the Orient did not cease dur¬ 
ing the Merovingian kingship. MarseilleSp Narbonne, Arles still re¬ 
mained the chief ports of the south. Exchange between the East and 
the West seems to have been relatively frequent. The sources of the 
time indicate considerable commercial activity in the chief cities. This 
was nothing but a continuation of that which had been in Roman times. 
The Frank kingship accepted without change the road system of the 
Romans and we know that the Alps were crossed in the sixth century 
or earlier by the Great or the Little St Bernard, and that the entire road 
by the coast from Marseilles to Genoa was much used, although without 
doubt the wars ot the time created confusion. The same is true of 
Spain, which was in constant relation with southern Gatil, and thanks 
to Roman roads the Pyrenees were crossed at two points. In addition 
to the great Roman highways there W'ere very many other roads of 
lesser importance connecting town with town. Of course the commerce 
of the times was not as lively as in the GalloRoman epoch, and some 
centres formerly active disappeared during the invasions; but it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish the special reasons in each local case. The north was 
more agricultural than the south, and fndustr>' was mainly an annex to 
agriculture. 

The documents prove that the commerce of the towns of the south 
and centre of France w'as quite prosperous thanks to ships out of the 
East which continually brought the chief products of those remote 
countries, Italian ^ Greek, Syrian, and Egyptian merchants thronged in 
the Mediterranean towns and even made their way into the far north of 
Gaul. Much of the great commerce was in the hands of jews, who were 
many in the south and centre of France. Strange as it may seem, these 
merchants seem to have been very ignorant. We are told that they did 
not know how to write, and hired scribes to conduct their correspondence 
and keep their accounts. The chief imports were wheat, wine, oil, dates^ 
spices, pepper, ginger, aloes, ivory, and silk goods, much of which was 
used by the clergy. We have less precise information upon the internal 
commerce and industry of Gaul. It is probable that the industries of cer¬ 
tain cities which were appreciated in the imperial epoch had disappeared. 
We still hear of cloth fabric in Bigorre and of the linens of Chhors. 

Local fairs drew the people of the country into the tovims and we 
know that some of these periodical markets had a high antiquity. The 
fairs of Paris, of Troyes and that near Cahors are mentioned in 
Merovingian documents. Dagobert founded the Fair of St. Eknis in 6^. 
They tended to become numerous as the monasteries increased. These 
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fdre were hdd on saitiu' days, sometuiKs even in front of the churches 
which were dedicated to them. 

Commerce grew more difficult because of the insecurity of the roads 
and the mu tiplication of provincial tolls. In Roman times such taxes had 
sk k roadSp for the construction of camsew'aysN 

he budding of bridges, the repair of highways; but in the Frank period 
they lost these characteristics, and the public revenue was pocketed by 
officials or It^ nobles. The ignorance and avarice of the Frank kings and 
the nob es led them to increase this kind of taxes, h is true that oc- 
^ton^ly an official protested and at least once Chlotair H was compelled 
o a is^ Some o these abuses and put the collection of taxes upon the 
anciimt ooting (a.o. 614), but in proportion as the royal power de^ 
dined local usur^tions and privileges increased; churches and mon- 
aperies profited by grants to collect tSLXes. 

-itThi! bordered the many forests which 

whiSh insecure because of highwaymen, 

t t^vel in groups or under escort^ and 

yet m spite of the insecumy it is evident that the roads were frequented 

k«rt^^hpir ™peddlers journeying from town to town, who 

,* < ‘f \ existed in the cities or in private houses or 

fact^h^uavp! ^ fortunate as to be near one. It is a singular 

fof ii!f!inuW the by-roads to the great Roman highways, 

tolls The security and less liabiUty to 

orefe^Id of tiie rtl'cs prove this statement. River routes were 

\ i commerce of the time employed the boats 

TmirTanH'V^T' Romans, as the words used by Gregory of 

it'l'tstries. except in th^ sou^. were 
chiefly those annexed to an agricultural condition, as tanners, leather- 
w^rkers w^d-turners. weavers, potters, or attached to the c^rS as 

names^The distinguished by Utin 

Je^trinJ^L -tone-cutters. We find them 

vorui.-.™. Th. iw g,rp ;';i sts 

ptayol in ind„,i,i.l .„d coiim ",1"™,',™“ 

thnnaanJ g.U p„.a r,™ ,h. king, Syriana, »,i™a^I™^d I." 
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Jews were in business. The entrance of Gun tram into Orleans shows ns 
the variety ol languages which was spoken even in a town in the 
centre of Gaul, 

Even this early one can see the grave symptoms which were des¬ 
tined to transform the urban chgjacter of the cities. The economic 
revolution, already under way at the end of the Empire was still in proc¬ 
ess in the sixth and seventh centuries. With the shrinkage of popub- 
tion within the city itself we begin to find open fields, gardens, and 
orchards. The texts prove the existence of vineyards, gardens, and or¬ 
chards side by side with the houses^ a fact which was a serious disadvan¬ 
tage in time of war* But these open spaces were destined to be very im¬ 
portant when the population began to augment again, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

The mass of the people of Frankish Gaul* both of Roman extraction 
and of German origin, was exclusively agricultural. The Franks derived 
their knowledge of agriculture largely from the Romans* and after the 
manorial r^me became established, and the German villE^fes lost their 
liberty and were reduced to a manorial conditJon* one sees how the 
farming methods of the vlUa affected those of the German villages. 
Roman influence is evident in the names o£ vegetables* fruits, and 
farm implements* the plow, the harrow, the cart* The vine was cultivated 
by slaves of superior condition, as is proved by the wergeld which pro' 
tected them. Cattle-raising played a great part in the life of the Franks* 
and herds were numerous* though wolves were a pesL Sheep abounded in 
Champagne, svrine in Germany. The use of cream reveals a Latin in- 
fiuence; the Ccririan word for cheese comes from the Latin cascum. 
''Butter"" also is a Latin derivative. For centuries the Roman adhered to 
his "twcHfield system" of agriculture and rectangular fields, and the 
Germans preserved the ancestral "strip system" of fields of their vil¬ 
lage communities. Even the reduction of these free vilbges to manorial 
villages and the fiscal pressure of the manorial regime failed completely 
to fuse or even much to modify these immemorial farming practices. 

The most expert, intensive, and lucrative form of agriculture was 
wine-growing. The Goths had learned the use of wine from the Romans 
in the fourth century, and developed the taste during their occupation 
of Spain and Italy. The Franks when they entered Gaul found the land 
covered with vineyards, especially in the valleys of the Rhone, the 
Marne, the Moselle* and the Garonne. 

Among the Germans themselves, however, refined cultivation was 
exceedingly rare at the lime of the invasions. From what we can leam 
of the Bavarians and the Swabians they knew nothing of vineyards. The 
Lf^x SalfCQ knows vinendressing as tong practise^l, but tlie preparation of 
wine was in a low stage. In what the Franks knew, the Romans were 
I heir instructors, Anwng the Salian and Hipuarian Franks in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, wh&n they were living along the Rhine there 
was very little advanced agricnliure—a few gardens and vineyards. 
Wine-growing did not reach any considerable extent among the Ripuar- 
ian Franks until the sixth century, when it became important around 
Bonn; even then it w-as considered a luxury by the Salians, among 
whom it did not appear until almost two centuries later. When it did 
appear it was treated as a pan of general agriculture, and the special 
necessities of vine culture were not appreciated until later. 

Various means were devised to make the local wine tolerable, cooking 
it. spicing it* et<^ but there is no doubt that much of it must have been 
singularly bad. the nobles, lay and clerjcab took some trouble to bring 
vines to their own lands, foreign wine being increasingly expensive. 
The clergy, especially, needed witie for the sacrament, and the mon¬ 
asteries. as elsewhere, became the chief producers. They cleared the 
waste lands, planted the vines* and taught others how to do so- The wine 
not used for their own consumption was marketed. Soon they not only 
^tished local demand in wine, but gave commerce hitherto undr^amt-of 
impetus. 


In view of the later progress of wine^growitig, that of the Rhine and 
Moselle was the most important, Bnt in the Middle Ages a large ntiiii- 
ber of vinejrards sprang up in other places, which deserve a cursory 
mention, though they have little subsequent history. The most impor¬ 
tant of these were the vineyards along the Danube, which may have 
been planted in Roman times. The first appearance of wine in Swabia is 
between 716 and 720. The first wine grown in Bavaria was on the Gastci- 
, brottght there in 724 by the bishop of Freising. 

1 *' Thuringia it appears first in 7S6 at Domdorf. The wines most pre¬ 
ferred were those of Chalons. Macon, Dijon, and of the Moselle; the 
muscat of Beziers was also popubr. The Spanish wines were popular 
even m southern Caul, those of Saragossa Iwing most preferred. Italy, 
even the Orient, sent rare wines, those of Cara for esampte. Thev were 
g^erally drunk mixed with water. The Franks made much use'of hot 
wine during winter Gregory of Tours speaks of a mixture of wine and 

5 n "^^hern Gaul and Germany. 

Franks consumed great quantities. We do not know what 
£ n fermernation. for hops were not introduced until 

the ninth ^ntury-. Beer also was mixed with honey Contemporary 

of aromatic plants, like roses and ^its. 
This WM an ancient practice which was perpetuated. 

of strong Roman influence, the social life of the Franks re- 

"'“-slaved except for the upper lip. 
T of the nation continued to wear German clothes. Only the 

upper clrascs, and they rarely, affected the Roman fashions. Few even 
among the nch could afford the luxury of silk, gold braid and embroid- 
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cry. red Syriafi leather shoes. In house architecture the wealthy classes 
adopted or imitated the Ronian style of villa, with its ample rooms and 
verge of garden and lawn surrounfled by hams* stables, granaries, out¬ 
houses, and cabins of the domestics. The entire agglomeration was called 
a Hof^ The Frankish |Dcasanlry lived in wattled and thatched cottages* 
but those of Roman stock generally built cottages of stone. Isolated 
manor-houses were often surroundetl by a ditch and palisade, making a 
curtis^ which remained a common lomi of habitaiion of smaller propri¬ 
etors all through the Middle Ages. German house-building words today 
are all Latin derivatives, like Fnis^cr, Katk, Kamtm-r, Pfeifer, SaUcr, 
Ziegei. 

While in Gaul commerce continued along old Roman lines, in eastern 
Germany, owing to the union of Caul and Germany hy the Franks, an 
extension of commerce was made in advance of anything that the Roman 
Empire had known. The still barbarian Thuringians and Sa,Kons dealt in 
peltry and hides, honey and wild wax^ and had no higher commerce until 
the eighth centur>^ The tribute of the former was paid in marten skins. 
Even beyond the German border Frankish trade was extended, across 
the Elbe and the Saale rivers, 

Europe was divided hy a line northward from the Adriatic to Den¬ 
mark into a Slav east and a German w'est at this time. Yet in spite of 
the antagonism between the two races, from early Frankish times a oer* 
tain amount of border trade seems to have existed between the Germans 
and the Slavs. Desire for commercial aggrandizement was a not unimpor¬ 
tant motive of German eastward expansion and subjugation of the Slavs, 
As far back as the first half of the seventh century there is mention of 
adventurous Frankish traders penetrating into the Slavonic wilderness^ 
bartering for slaves, amb£r+ and beaver and marten skins+ 

In the reign of Dagolierl I (629-39) ^ alleged renegade Frankish 
trader named Samo established commercial relations with the pagan 
liohemians. Moravians, and Carinihiaus. and is said finally to Imve 
abjured Christianity an<l to have established a short-lived barbarian 
state which extended from the Drave and Silesia to the frontier of 
Thuringia, and was powerful enough to defeat the Frankish arms and 
important enough to have its alliance sought by the Byzantine emperor 
Heraclius. 

That a brisk commercial intercourse between the Frankish slate and 
Same's kingdom existed in the seventh century is evident from the in¬ 
cident that some Frankish fnerchants were killed in Bohemia in 631, 
and when Dagobert sent an ambassador to Somo, this untactful mes¬ 
senger insulted him and Samo had him literally thrown out of the 
country. After that, Dagobert invaded the country with an army com¬ 
posed of Allemanni, Bavarians, and even of some Lombards from 
Italy, hut was decisively defeatefi at Wogastiburc. Samo became tbor- 
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oughly domesticated in the country of his adoption, and i5 said to 
have married at least twelve wives; if we may bdieve Fredegar, he 
had twentydwo sons and fifteen daughters. He ruled thirty-five years; 
when he diedn the great territory which he had consolidated seems to 
have fallen back into its component parts. 

In the next century the Life of Boniface*^ disciple and abbot 

of Fulda^ w'ho died in 779, $hows that a regular trade route ran from the 
SaaJe River to Mainz tkrough the Thuringian forest. This eastward drift 
of Frankish poiver, however, was less due to commercial enterprise 
than to internal economic and social forces which made for expansion. 
For as a result of increasing landlordism the dispossessed and evicted 
turned to the forests for refuge, there to carve out a clearing in the 
wilderness and to establish a new home. The forest was the poor man's 
home. But the coil of private ownership gradually wound itself around 
the forests^ too. Traces of the intrusion of private proprietorship upon 
the loresls appear in the BuTguiidiati and the Visigothic codes. The for¬ 
ests of the Vosges began to be appropriated in the time of Gregory of 
Tours (ca. 600)^ those of the Ardennes by the early seventh century. 
The rise of that influential landed aristocracy, the icudes, was a de* 
veiopment in the later Merovingian period* and a manifestation of the 
growing feudal tendency of the times. The ici^dis was always the icudis 
oi some one* The dass was strongest in Austrasia and a Frankish rather 
than a Gall^Roman aristocracy. It first appeared with anv influence in 
564 when Sigebert of Austrasia, at war with his brother Chllperic of 
hiCUBtria, called m tribesmen from across the Rhine to his assistance and 
proposed to reward them by gift of the towns along the Seine which be 
had conquered, which would have been tantamount to another Geimaii 
occupation of northeastern Gaul. But the Austrasian aristocracy had no 
tnind to see this and successfully protested. In the long strife between 
those two ferocious queens, Brunhildis and Fredegundis, the kudes 
enlarged their power. I" 613 this landed aristocracy by seizing control 
of the office of mayor of the palace in the person of pepin of Landen 
^me the power behind the throne* The new condition was equivalent 
to a pditical and social revolution by which the great Austrasian landed 
p^pnetdrsacquired^ control of the crown. Henceforth the Merovingian 
kings might rei^, they did not govern. Except for the Interval be- 
tw^ 656 and ®7 whim reaction was temporarily trlumpliant. the 

™ uninterrupted control of the Frankish mon- 
Charles Martel (714-40 -nd 
land«t (?4J-®) governed the Frankish realm by and for the 

an<?foot Childerie TTI 

and took the crown which his son Charlemagne was to make so Ulus- 


tnous. 


The decline of the Merovingian kingship and the accession to the 
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throne of Pepin the Short in 7$2 was more than a political and dynastic 
revolution by which the house of Austrasia, through its Jong control of 
the office of mayor of the palace, supplanted the Merovingians. It was 
also a social and economic change of vast signihcancep for the a.sceiidancy 
of the great landed aristocracy ms now complete. Frankish government, 
societyp and economy became semi-feudal in spirit and in form, al¬ 
though the term "feudal” had not yet been devised to define the new 
condition. The Carolingian era is characterized by the determined estab¬ 
lishment of government and society on a basis of what may be described 
as feudo-aristocratic organisation. The change was the logical culmina¬ 
tion of the gradual growth of power of the Austrasian magnates. 

When one compares the dejected observations of Fredegar’s Cenfiiitf- 
e/i?r upon the senescence of the world in the seventh century with the 
testimony of historians of the early Carolingian age, ‘"one realizes how 
low an ebb European society had reached in the seventh centuryp and 
what a great revival was brought in hy the Austrasian conquests and 
reforms."' 

The true source of power and centre of gravity of the Frankish 
kingdom was in the North, in Austmsia. Charles Martel had welded 
the separated realms of Austrasia, Neustria, Burgundy, and Aquitaine 
into a unity with the supi>ort of the Austrasian magnates. Moreover, the 
North—not the South—was the seal of a really forward and construc¬ 
tive policy. The conquest of heathen Frisia, the promotion of the great 
niissionary and colonization enterprises of Boniface in eastern Germany, 
such as the abbeys ol Fulda, Hersfeld, Amoeneburg, the founding of 
the bishoprics of Freising, Erfurt, Fritzlar, were evidences in the eighth 
century that the expansive and administrative faculty of the Frankish 
nation was not yet exhausted. 

This process had Ijcen accelerated by the Saracen invasions of GauU 
in which the battle of Tours (7^2) and the sieges of Avignon and 
Nimes (737) were the chief military events. The Romance population 
of the southern provinces of Gaul, especially in Provence, where the 
proprietary class w'as not so strong as in the North, had long manifested 
resentment against Frankish domination there. Racial and social antago¬ 
nism in cases went so far tliat some of the leading nobles of the South 
even connived with the Mohammedan advance. lu consequence Charles 
Martel*s forces were almost wholly drawn from the more Germanic 
North. The dynastic and political revolution of 75^ confirmed the victory 
of the Frankish landed aristocracy. Another reason for the grovring 
power of the feudal classes is to be found in MarteFs military expedient 
of expropriating many tracts of land which pertained to the Church, 
bishoprics and abbevs, and bestowing them as benefices (ben^ficia) upon 
his supporters, a procedure which both assured their support of his 
government and materially worked for aristocratic centralization of 
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authority. This action was undoubtedly a drastic one, but justified in 
the emergency^ although the Church inveighed against it as “Spolia¬ 
tion/^" 

Martel's resort to this practice was no more than utilizing for the 
benefit of government the device which the Church had long used. It 
was the system of lending or leasing lands, with or without the pay¬ 
ment of rentp lor a fixed or indefinite period, to persons who cultivated 
them and appropriated the usufruci of them. This was known as the 
benefice system and such lands w'ere given nd btntfidum^ If given to 
clerks for their support no rent was required; and the grant was called 
a “farm''—which it was. If leased to laymen a rent was exacted. 
Such a grant was called a benefice and it became the progenitor of the 
later feudal fief. This practicet which Charles Martel resorted to as an 
emergency device, became a permanent feature of Carol ingian govern¬ 
ment. The crown disposed of church lands and croivn lands m bi^nefidOr 
so that the whole aristocracy, lay and clerical, was bound to the crown 
by the obligations entailed in these grants. 

Akin to this policy + but one capable of greater abuse^ was the growing 
practice from this time on of conferring church oflkes—and of course 
with them the power to dispose of the revenues pertaining to them— 
upon laymen with the purpose of utilizing the churches resources for 
secular ends. Such ^Tay^^ abbots and “lay** bishops were ecclesiastics 
only in name; all their reminiscences and attachments were feudal. 
Thus the line was narrowed between the Church and the world. The 
Church was feudalized and entered into the feudal organism of the age. 
Fighting bishops and fighting abbots with their retainers were brigaded 
in the Frankish armies and the art of war became an important episcopal 
accomplishment. The abuse of pluralism soon followed upon this new 
course. Charles Martel s stanch friend and supporter Milo *^was a cleric 
only by his tonsure" and was made "'lay'" abbot of two monasteries. His 
nephew Hugo surpassed even this and was “lay"' abbot of five abbeys. 

The system of patronage^ which grew up, as we have seen in the late 
imperial and early barbarian epoch, under the Franks acquired a form 
and fixity not possessed before. Feudalism prevailed over ail and per¬ 
meated all in these times. The landed aristocracy was jealous in pre- 

“Wlmt ^lartel appears to have done in the difVicuU drcmnstances 

an which iDunJ himielf, was not indited to order a generiil confiscatigm of 
cbuTch property^-of that he to be unjustly aErcused—but jn many cases to 

use the right of resumption of grants which at Iwt theorettcally resided in the 
^ or^^to take away land$ from a bishopric here or a monastcTy there, 
and bestow them on some stout warrior whom he was sending as count to rule a 
distant province or to light the Ftiiian: or the SaracetiL In. many such ca.ses the 
actual Kcupation of the soil would not be changed, but the holder of the bmrfaum 
would be ordered to his rent (as we should call it) not to the churchman, but 
to ihe count —Hodgltin, Vll, p. 6i. 
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serving the right of advowson in manonal parishes. The proprietors 
appointed whom they willed as priests just as they appointed bailiffs and 
stewards; controlled the parish revenues; retain^ over parish property 
the same right of ownership which they had over the buildings on their 
estates; sold, bequeathed., or otherwise alienated than as they pleased^ 
Even Charlemagne was unable to regulate^ let alone abolish this abuse. 
Seven times he tried ^d seven times failed. The system lasted as long as 
feudalism endured. 

But while the Frankish state thus experienced the revolutionary 
changes by which a feudal form of government, a feudal structure of 
society I an aristocratic cent rail nation was substituted for the loose and 
ineffective Merovingian regime, an external revolution of quite another 
nature, and one adverse to the economic condiiion o£ western Oirislen- 
dom, took place also in the eighth century* This was the Saracen conquest 
of the M^iterranean. Pepin the Short's capture o£ Narbonne in 759 
drove the Saracens out of Gaul. But their conquest of Carthage in ( 397 t 
of Spain in yil, gave them bases for constant attacks upon Sicily (664^ 
740 p and thereafter frequently until Palermo was captured in 831+ 
Messina in 843), Sardinia* Corsica, and the coasts o£ France and 
Italy, as a result of which the Christian commerce in the Mediterranean 
was destroyed until the eleventh century* The latest example of a 
papyrus document in the West is of the year 787* from which we may 
infer that by that time Arabic interception of traffic in the Mediter¬ 
ranean was becoming effective. By the middle of the ninth century 
Islam was a formidable Mediterranean power. 

The simultaneity of the closure of the Mediterranean to western com'* 
merce by Islam and the rise of the Carolingian state without foreign 
markets or the rich oriental trade of the past, a state of an almost uni¬ 
versal agricultural economy ruled by an agrarian aristocracy, is not an 
accidental one. There was relation between these two events. From the 
economic point of view the Carotingian period was an age of retrogres¬ 
sion. Under the Merovingians some degree of ancient Roman commerce 
and trade practices had survived. Under the Carolingians these vanished. 
By the ninth century Provencen once the richest province of Gauh was 
among the poorest. The Syrian colonies there disappeared. The monks of 
Corhie, who had long enjoyed the lucrative tolls of the port of Fos, by 
716 fouiiid themselves holding an empty bag; Mar^illes dwindled to a 
grass-grown port and finally disappeared from history for over two 
hundred years. Other evidences of the telling change in economic condi¬ 
tions in the Frank land, in addition to the falling off of trade, are the 
abandonment of the Merovingian poll tax, the shrinkage of the towns, 
the immobile and local nature of commodities, the prevalence of ^m^t 
complete agricultural activity over commerctal activity, the substitution 
of an economy of consumption for the previous (at least partial) econ- 
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omy of exchange, the degeneration of the ielonia lo local, arbitrary tolls; 
the union of mints and markets; the dramatic change in the coinage from 
at least the nominal gold standard of the Merovingians to a positive 
silver basis ^ for '^it is iTiconceivablc that the Carolingians would have 
reduced the monetary unit to a thirtieth of its former value if there had 
been preserved the slightest bond between their states and the Mediter- 
r^ean regions where the gold sotidus continued to circulate." It is sig- 
niheant too of the altered economic and commercial condition ot the 
West under the Carolingians that even the terminolc^ of business suf¬ 
fered change. Thus classical Latin cmere, to purchasep disappeared and 
was supplanted by cotnparare, which m^ns to bargain or chaffer; Hirr- 
cator became comparator; forum, a public meeting-place> became fwrr- 
cat us, a market. 

The monetary system of the Franks is an intricate and technical sub* 
ject, and unnecessary to enter into except in so far as the changes in 
the currency reflect the conditions of gradual commercial decline and 
economic transformation. When the Franks came in contact with the 
Rqhians they became familiar with the Rohian coinage system instituted 
by Constantine, according to which 96 pennies composed a pound. The 
treasure of Childeric^ discovered in the seventeenth century, has shown 
this. But it is one of the curious facts of monetary history that the 
Merovingian kings+ after having adopted the Roman ^stem of coinage, 
abandoned ft and reverted to the old Celtic gold and silver currency, as 
it had been modified by C^sar* whose gold staters had become familiar to 
all the Germans before the invasions from the Rhine to the Carpathians 
and far down the Danube. This was the coinage with which the Franks 
first had become familiar when they crossed the Rhine. An important 
difference, however* was that the Merovingian solidus was exactly the 
half-stater of the former system, and of course there was a correspond¬ 
ing change in the value of the subordinate coins. This alteration, it must 
be understood* was not a degradation of the coinage, but a recognitian 
that a smaller coin was a more convenient purchasing instrument than 
a larger one t or, in other words, it is evidence that the purchasing power 
of rnoney had greatly increased—as much perhaps as fifty per cent— 
within the seven hundred years between the first century b.c. and the 
sixth ejmtury a.d. The Merovin^an government was not wholly “bar- 
l:®rian, ^ for it was able to perceive the nature of the economic revolu¬ 
tion which had slowly taken place during the course of centuries* com¬ 
petent to effect the change and able to adjust the old Germanic system 
of ^rgetds to the new arrangement. 

The tariff of compositions and penalties in the Salic Law plainly 
^hows that an anterior money condition once prevailed and that the 
fines had to be revised in the seventh century in order to adjust them to 
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the new monetary arrangeintiit. This explains the constant repedtion of 
such phrases ^ ^*600 denarii (pennies) which make 15 shillings/' 

that is 62 shiilinEs/^ and denarii, which makes 3 shillings. 
One hundred head of cattle were valued at 200 gold johdk Silver was 
used for small payments. This coin was the silver or argcntcus^ 

40 of which made the Roman gold sclidHS. The ratio of gold to silvp 
was about i: t2. With reference to the purchasing power of money in 
the sixth century it is difficult to form an. estimater If the Roman gold 
soUdus was roughly of the value of a five-dohar gold piece and a cow^ 
as we have seen, was ’^'alued at 2 gold soiidf, the value of a cow in the 
sixth century would have been ten dollars. Today even an ordinary cow 
|>erhaps will bring $ too in the market- Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that the purchasing powder of money was at least ten times as great in 
the sixth century as now. 

Gold was still in circulation in the Merovingian epoch, though in 
diminishing quantity; partly because it was drawn off to the East in 
trade, partly because the violence of the time induced hoarding of the 
precious metalsi in addition to which an enormous volume of gold ivas 
^'frozen" in the form of sacred vessels and church decoration. By the 
eighth century all gold had disappeared from the public eye, and was to 
remain out of sight until the eleventh century. The economically retro¬ 
gressive nature of this change has already been observed- The utter dis¬ 
appearance of gold entailed a new monetary system for the Carolingians. 
Tlie Merovingian currency, as said^ was liascd on a shilling of 40 pence. 
Pepin the Short issued a new soHdus of 12 pence. There is reason to be- 
lieve^ howeverp that this devaluation was not as drastic as it may seem. 
The old shillings seem actually to have suffered devaluation already 
through wear and tear^ and moreover, there was a rise in the economic 
value of silver owing to the shrinkage of the quantity of metal in cir¬ 
culation. The net result probably was lo bring the new shilling up to 
the value of the old oneppr nearly so, in spite of the fact tltat the former 
solidus consisted of 40 pence and the latter of i2. This displacement 
of gold by silver for the second time made necessary an alteration of 
"it'ergelds, and therefore an important readjustment oi the^ position of 
classes in Frankish society^; moreovert the change is evidence of a 
now somewhat sudden increase in the purchasing power of money, ow- 
ing, as pointed out, to the ruination of the foreign commerce of the 
West by Mohammedan sea-power in the Mediterranean. Compared with 
present conditions^ if the purchasing power of money w^as as 11 lOt under 
the Merovingians* it probably was as i; 12 under the Carol in giansp or 
even less. Agriculture became more and more important! commerce and 
industry more and more declined, a "natural economy” came more and 
more to prevaiU so that fines were often paid *^in kind/' re. in produce, 
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although Still rcgiMertd as though in actual money. In other words a 
man discharged a court penalty by paying so many shillings' worth of 
sheep or cattle, so many shillings*' worth of grain, etc. 

Thus it is historically to the economic revolution in the eight century 
and the legislation of the first Carolingians that Europe owes its famous 
system of coinage by which la copper pence made one silver penny (or 
shilling), and 20 shillings or 240 copper pence made one pound. But the 
pound was n&i a coinj it was simply a measure of value. The silver 
penny, or shilling, was the largest coin in circulation. 

Carolingian taxes, like the monetary system* reflect the changed eccn 
nomic conditions of the age. The Merovingiarts, as has been said* found 
it impossible to impose the former Roman census or land tax. The mag¬ 
nates refused to pay it and the clergy secured immunity from it. But 
wliat nobles and clerics themselves refused to pay they imposed upon 
their tenantry, and by the eighth century the rcnjnj had become a 
manori^ized tax collected by every proprietor from the householders 
upon his lands. In similar wise, though not to the same degree until 
the ninth century, the or lax on commerce tended to become a 

proprietary tax. In brief, under the Carolingians, almost all revenues 
were collected and expended by local authorities. Many services which 
today are of a public nature, like internal improvemeiits such as roads 
and bribes, were regarded not as state obligations but as local obliga¬ 
tions discharged as compulsory local services, or corvfes^ and were 
exacted by the proprietors of their tenantry and dependents. AH militarv 
sei^ice w^ sust^ned at the expense of ihe recruit. The government pro¬ 
vided nothing. The heerban was probably the heaviest tax home by the 
people; its weight thrust many poor freeholders down to serfdom. 

t wa.s the fashion of historians in the nineteenth century, when the 
economic interpretation of history began* to attribute to Charlemagne a 
great commercial renaissance of Europe as well as profound political 
c ange, ^ ut a closer and more critical scrutiny of the documents has 
shown that commcirce when compared with agriculture, played an un¬ 
important part m the Carolingian revival. It is true that Charlemagne's 
legislation shows solicitude for merchants within his empire: but that 
solicitude was of narrow application. In the time of Charlemagne none 
of the independent merchants was of Frankish blood. Thev were out¬ 
siders, the privileges to whom gave rise to the institution of'ilie market, 
K ^ Tegalian right until usurped by the fcudlal 

Th* ^ ^ ish Empire broke asunder in the ninth centur)'". 

vthZ professional merchants except Jews and Syrians, 
r A k Tt ? Murce of livelihood, until the Frankish con- 
Ftni annexation of the Roman State to the 

T ^iftventurous Lombard mercliants deaF 

g n me gootls to cross the Alps and establish trade connections 
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with northern Europe, A letter of Alctiin refers to a 

merdmonia fereniem. These merchanU were not engaged in gen¬ 
eral trade, but supplied the courtp the Church and the richest of the 
nobles with luxuries. Many of them were servitors, attaches of the fisc 
or the monasteries^ as the constantly recurring formula “for use and 
necessity of such and such a monastery “ shows> transporting local 
products and locally manufactured wares to markets and fairs like those 
of St, Denisp Lyons, St, Bavo in Ghent, and St. Giles* and purchasing 
desired commodities there. The monasteries^ owing to their wealth and 
the privileges and immunities w^hich they enjoyed, were the most active 
factors of trade. Their barges plied on every navigable river, their cara- 
x'ans were to be met on all the important roads, Sl^ Denis had ware¬ 
houses and markets at Esslingen in Wurttemberg. at Aachen and 
Miinslerp at Dreux and fitampes in the Seine hasiUp a haven and a 
market on the Rhone at Lyonsp another at Vienne, 

The evidence with reference to Carotingian industry, except that of 
local or household ncccssityp like weaving, leather working, wood- 
turning, blacksmithing* soa|3-boillng, brewing, is as limited as the evi¬ 
dence of commerce. All higher industiy', as gold and silver smithing, 
glass-making, was employed by the court and the Church in building and 
decoration, and most if not all of such employees were Italian or By¬ 
zantine artisans. Skilled native Frankish craftsmen must have been rare 
in ihe Carolingian Empire. 

Absurd and grandiose economic ideas have been attributed to Charle¬ 
magne by modem historians which are really nefiections of modem, not 
medieval, commercial enterprise projected ^ck into the Middle Ages- 
Charlemagne's unsuccessful effort to conquer \enice was not in order 
that the Franks might acquire control of Venice's lucrative Levantme 
cotnmercep but to suppress the Venetian slave trade and extend his rule 
over the city which was a place of asylum of Lombard plotters and By¬ 
zantine intriguers. The Frankish conquest of the Avars in 804 has been 
exaggeratedly represented as due to Charlemagne s desire to o^n the 
lower IDanubc route to Constantinople which had been closed since the 
barbarian in^^sions, whereas it was merely the reduction of a tormid- 
able, predatory foe who constantly imperiled eastern Germany and 
northern Italy by his raids. Simibrly Charlemagnes relations with 
Harun ar-Rashid were in. order to establish the claims of western Chris¬ 
tians to visit the Holy Land and the Holy Sepulchre and to protect piU 
grims going there; no idea of promoting commercial relations betwem 
West and East motivated these negotiations. The most that can be said 
i$ that pilgrims often trafficked along the road and peddlers and chap¬ 
men frequently assumed the guise of pilgrims in order to secure exemp¬ 
tion from tolls^ a practice of evasion which was condoned in the famous 
treaty Ijetween Charlemagne and Offa in 795, in which we read: 
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Concerning pilgrims who for the love of Qod or (he sajvation of llieir 
souh wish to visit the residence of the holy apostles, let them go peaceably 
without any molestation ; but if persons, not seelcing the cause of reUgion, 
but that of gain, be foitod among them, let them pay the customary tolls 
in the proper places. 


The solicitude expressed in Charlemagne's L^islatioii for honest dealing, 
honest weights and measnresi again was not primarily for economic 
reasons, but for moral reasons. His famous maximuni law for regulation 
of pric^ in 794, in a year of "'hard times" likewise was intended more 
for Tclief of the distress of the pwr, which the Church enjoined as a 
□idstian duty, than for an economic purpose. The emperor was morally 
indignant over the sharp practices of forestallers and profiteers in wheat 
and other fo^rfstuffs. His economic sense was little stirred. It has escaped 
many historians that this restraining legislation was ordained in a 
Church council, and not in the form of a capitulary; 

Much the same sort of observation may be made regarding Charle¬ 
magne s concern over the maintenance of roads and bridges. His cap- 
itularies abound vrith injunctions of this nature. But here, again, the 
primary purpose was not to promote commerce but to insure swift and 
effective niovemeiit of bis armies. It is fanciful to think that the coti^ 
struction of the nev^er completed K(Fossa Caro/i mu ) ^ or canal 
which w^s to ^t the narrow watershed between the upper Danube ajid 
the upper Rhine near Weissenburg in the Franconian Jura, was in¬ 
tended to promote commerce. The primary atm was to provide an all¬ 
water route from nonh to south, and from east to west between Aachen 
and Regensburg, which was the military Ija^ for the whole of south¬ 
eastern Gemany. The bridge across the Rhine at Mainz was also pri¬ 
marily a military erection. Even the location ol Charlemagne's favorite 
^ces of residence, pahtia or great manor-houses (such as Aachen, 
Heristal Meersen, IngeJheim, Tournai, Diedenhofen. NimwcgeiL 
lersey) was made with reference to military exigencies. All along the 
great military roads these manors were echeloned, at convenient stages 
from one another, where stores of supplies and draught oxen and horses 
w^e a ways to be found These linos radiated from Aachen and the 
thick cluster of manors of the fisc in Belgium, following the courses of 
the rivers, and one can pick out the routes by these d™ts. 

^ undersl^, however, from the above generalizations, 
that there ^ no external commerce in Charlemagne’s time. An en^p^re 
Germany Italy, and part of Spain must have had, and 

exchanged were the natural 
Moslem lands made her the only importer of Levantine luxury wares. 
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for the easicm ba^in of the Mediteiran^in wa^ not terrorised by Mo- 
haitimedan corsairs^ thanks to the Byzantine fleet, 35 was the western 
Mediterratiean. But the commerce of soniherti Gaul and the Spanish 
March was negligible. The Biscayan ports of Gauh Hke BayonneK Bor¬ 
deaux. were places of entry for Spanish olive oil and Spanish nutSp the 
former being used both as a food in the monasteries and for lamps in the 
churches throughout the southwest, as the Life 0/ St, Phltibcri shows- 
Qriental goods, especially silks, found their way into Gaul through 
Islamic Spain in spite of the warfare of Moslem and Qiristian, Theodulf 
of Ori^ns minutely describes silk ihantles which he had seen, 'Myed in 
various colors'* and of strikingly beautiful pattern^ and linens, woolen 
stuffs, and leather goods from Cordova, white, purple, and red. 

Trade rdations between Brittany and Poitou and Ireland, which we 
have seen were as old as the later Roman Empire, increased after the 
conversion of Ireland in the fifth and sixth centuries, St. Columban 
reached Nantes in a trading brig plying between Caul and Ireland 
bringing Irish marten skins, basketware and pottery. Under Charle¬ 
magne diplomatic and commercial relations with Ireland grew more 
intimate than in the time of the Merovingians. But here again it is 
difficult to distinguish between Irish pilgrims who trafficked cn route 
and real merchants. Almost invariably these pilgrims traveled in com¬ 
pany with merchants. 

We know more about trade activities in Austrasia* Frisia, and Ger¬ 
many than in any other parts of the Frankish EmpirCp as is naiurah 
since the seat of Frankish power was in Austrasia. Aachen, Charles 
magne's capita^ was admirably situated both for the whole area of the 
Rhine and its affluents, and as a junction point between North Germany 
(Saxony and Thuringia) and northern Gaul. A study of the river syslpn 
of central Europe is illuniinating for an understanding of Carotingian 
—and later — trade routes. For almost every'where the great roads fol¬ 
lowed the river valleys. 

The intense missionary activity of the Benedictine monks in the 
heathen borderlands of the Frankish realm in the seventh century, a 
century otherwise troubled by much civil ivar, is one of the anomalies of 
the later Merovingian period. While the Ixxly of the kingdom was 
Christian, paganism still lingered on the edges: in the Jura, the Vosges, 
the upper Meuse and Moselle^ and above all, in Flanders, Brabant, and 
Frisia where thick forests and wide moors covered the country* In these 
remote places the great abbeys of Luxeuih Stavelot, Matm^y^ St. Bavo, 
St. Omer, St, Berlin, St. Riquier, St. Wandrille, were founded between 
600 and 680, and m turn established new houses. The effectiveness of 
these missions was intimalety connected with the growth of their 
F^trtmonial proprietorship, Agnculturet cattle-raisings and the arts and 
crafts Connected with husbandry made rapid progress; the monasteries 
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became local markets and exported by river and road tbe surplus of 
their produce to other markets. In this particular it is not open to doubt 
that the later Merovingian and early Carolingian epochs until tbe in¬ 
vasions of the Norsemen in the ninth century barbarized the land again, 
was an era of material prosperity in these regions. Under the direction 
of the monks the local population, most of which were serfs of the 
mpnasteriest drained marshes and fens, cleared forests, and converted 
wild and desert regions into meadows and fields. 

^ One of the most important economic events pertaining to the early 
history' of the CaroUngians, was the Frankish conquest of Frisia. In the 
palmy times of the Roman Empire this region, answering roughly to 
southern Holland, had been one of surprising commercial activity. The 
Frisians pastured thousands of sheep in the salt marshes—^Frisian wool 
was famous—and were middlemen in the cross-Channel trade between 
the lower Rhine and Britain and between Roman Gaul and the Germans. 
From the middle of the fifth century until the conquest of the Franks in 
the first half of the eighth centuty the North Sea, conuncrcially speak^ 
almost a Frisian lake. TTie English and Saxon conquest of 
Britain bound Frisia and Lower Germany closer together than before 
with what had formerly been Roman Britairi, and widened the sphere of 
Frisian commercial activity. Procopius, a sixth century historian^ even 
says that Frisians participated in the Saxon invasion of Britain. Cer¬ 
tainly their merchants app^r early in London and York. 

At the same time the Frisians searched out the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries and penetrated into the Baltic. Btrka on Lake Malar in Sweden. 
Bjorko on the Swedish mainland opposite the island of Gothlandp Birk- 
lo in South Finland^ Bjorko neat Mborg, in Norway Bjorkoen on 
rondjCTi Fjord. Bjerkeroen near later Bergen, were Frisian trading 
The Irish Sea was called the fresicuta Mare by a sixth century 
^stonan. 1 here w-ere Frisian merchants in Cologne and Mainz when the 
Franks crossed the Rhine, All this commercial energy radiated from 
Imurstede on an arm of the Rhine near later Utrecht 

There was commercial ambition as well as mh^ioniy zeal in Boni- 

for the sword of Charles Martel 
vhirh Short lacked up the missionary movement. In the wars 

Fps'ans were fighting for the freedom of their 

rvKirinn Ttr absorption of it, as much as for their 

quickly perceived that Frankish Christianity spelled 
I' Ch»rf« Martel who firs^^vis- 
1 i-T settled ,t by the conquest of Frisia. Already as 

« the Lv of to be found 

buJhJB^wine if tlS M*' ^n T'^ 

omfiSZTnH, « Moselle lands and Alsace, Sheep-raising became a 
profitable industry on the moors of Frisia and Frisian wool was an im- 
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portant raw product of the Carolinian period. Duurslede was the chief 
emporium of the region whose market and mint lArere widely known. 
Less important was Witla on the island of Walcheren. Both these 
places were destroyed by the Norse in the ninth century, with the 
result that the trade of Duurstede retreated up the Rhine to Tid and 
Cologne or retired inland to the valley of the Yssdp where Deventer 
sprang up. The conquest of Frisia and the development of the wool trade 
there in turn brought the Franks into closer connection with the Eng¬ 
lish. Bede mentions the presence of a Frisian merchant in London, and 
in 795 Charlemagne and Offa, king of Mercia, made a treaty for the 
mutual protection of merchants of the orher in their lands. It is sig¬ 
nificant that the only real commercial duties collected by the CarotingLan 
government were at the Oannel ports of Quanto vie near Boulogne, at 
Schlusis (Sluys) and at Duurstede. All other tolls for bridge or road 
were merely for maintenance. 

But retribution was destined to follow this downfall of the Frisian 
‘'empire."’ The Franks were not a seafaring people and the place once 
occupied by the Frisians in the ninth century was taken by the Vikings. 
The rise and spread of the Norsemen and the tremendous commerciat 
energy which they displayed, were made possible by the destruction of 
the Frisians. The legacy of commercial exploitation of the Great North 
Lands fell to the Norsemen, not the Franks. 

The extension of trade relations in eastern Germany with the Slavs, 
the beginnings of which, we have seen, were as old as the time of 
Dagobert. was continued under the Carolingians. After the subjugation 
of Saxony, in 805 (probablyt the dale is not certain)t Charlemagne for 
the first time legislated in regulation of this border traffic, and established 
a chain of fortified trading posts along the Slavonic frontier from the 
mouth of the Elbe to tlie middle Danube. These posts were Bardowick 
and Scbescl {near later Hamburg), Erfurt in Saxonyi Magdeburg on 
the great bend of the Elbe, Hahslat (near later Bamberg), Pfreiml (in 
the later Oherpfalz), at the confluence of the WaJd Nab and the Pfretmt 
to form the Nab, Forchetm^ Lorsch^ and Regensburg on the Danube at 
the mouth of the Nab. 

Although the Frankish sources arc silent as to the nature of this 
border trade, except the mention of arms and armor, the exportation of 
which was forbidden, we know from other sources that this trade was 
chiefly in furs^ wax, enonnous quantities of ivhkh were used for mak¬ 
ing church candles and sealing documents, honey, flaXi of which the 
Slavs were great cultivators, hemp, and slaves. Before German coin be¬ 
gan to circulate among the Slavs stri|>s of linen passed as currency jike 
wampum among the American Indians in early colonial times. Viin^viug, 
pottery-making, and wood-carving were (heir principal industrial oc¬ 
cupations, Fishings in both fresh and salt water, was a universal merits 
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Hvelihaod, The 5Lav$ of the Baltic coa^t were pirate:^^ and slave 
traders. The little port of Reric (near later Wismafp which was not 
founded until is mentioned in the Anmds of Einhard (awiw B08) 

as being frequented by Danish merchants. These traders were chiefly 
men of Schleswig. In southeastern Germany, Bavaria, and the East 
Mark, there is slight trace of any commerce, Venetian merchants worked 
through the Brenner Pass to Augsburg, perhaps, and ventured as far 
as Regensburg^ especially after the fall of the Avars, whose enormous 
treasure, representing the spoil of the Balkans and the cities of North 
Italy during two hundred years, was so great that like Alexander's cap¬ 
ture of the treasure of Darius, when all the accumulated coin and plate 
was thrown upon the West it had the effect of temporarily reducing the 
purchasing power of the Frankish currency and raising prices* until 
drawn off to the Orient in trade or hoarded once more- It has been cal- 
culated that between 779 and 799 the pound was worth one-third more 
than after Sg 4 ' The annalist records that the victorious Frank army 
carried away fifteen w^gonloads of gold, silver* precious stones* and 
silk. 

It is an exaggeration of very meager evidence to contend that the 
restoration of Europe under Charlemagne was characterized by a great 
commercial and industrial revival. It was not. The evidence for the pre¬ 
ponderance of agrarian condhions over commercial and industria! activ¬ 
ity is too strong to be gainsaid. The whole system of Carolingian 
government, the variety of social classes* was keyed upon landed pro¬ 
prietorship, the possession of great estates by the few and the dependent 
condition of the many. The period was preeminently one of agrarian 
conditions and natural husbandry. The polity^ the society of EuTOpe^ was 
based upon and sprang (rom a prevalent agrarian regimCx and Charle- 
ma^e s most constructive economic activities were connected with 
agriculture. Even in this sphere his energies were limited to systematiz¬ 
ing and regulating the administration of the immense number of crown 
lands (the fisc). His legislation had nothing to do with the management 
of the domains of the clergy and the nobles, the administration of which 
was exactly Hke that of his own estates, and some of which were better 
managed than those of the crown* so that the emperor charged the counts 
county to examine these with a view to improving his own lands. 
Tfic gcM times of the Carolingian era were owing to the energetic 
effort of the emperor, the clergy, and the great land^^wners to introduce 
tetter order into the management of their domains. What the emperor 

bishops, abbots, and 

nobles did, the emperor did. But we have far more information concern¬ 
ing the asc than concertimg church and lay lands: moreover, the em 
peror s l^islation was fat more important for the reason that the 
imperial lands were so great in number and so widely distributed. 
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A painstaking scholar has computed that the Carolingian fisc com¬ 
prised 1615 separate domains, many qf them as large as townships and 
even as counties^ dotted with villages. They included an immense num¬ 
ber of vast farms (manors or vtii€r}t pahiia, vinej-ards, forests, mineral 
lands, quarries. A ^'domain''’ was an agglomeration of villas or manors 
organiJEed as an administrative economic unit, each manor or great farm 
being under the superv'ision of a local steward, w^ho in turn was under 
the local count. Some of these domains were very large, comprising 
30. 35. & 3 i 70 manors. The nucleus of this great heritage w^s the 

house lands of the AustrasLan dukes in modem Belgium^ which the 
Carolingians had enormously increased by annexing the crown lands 
of the Merovingian kings^ most of which lay in the lower Rhine and 
Moselle region and northeastern France. The area may be indicated on 
the map by drawing a line from Heristal, the ancient seat of the Cano 
lingians, dowm the Oise to its confluence with the Seine, up the Seine to 
the mouth of the Marne, up the Marne to Vitry-le-Francois—nearly the 
hens of Ponthion, a villa of the dukes of Austrasia in Merov^ingian 
times—thence to the Moselle at Diedenhofen, down the Moselle to 
Coblenz, thence down the Rhine to Utrecht, and so back to Heristal 
again. Within this huge trapezoid of territory h which today compHses 
much of Belgium, Luxemburg, northeastern France, Lorraine, and 
Rhenish Germany, lay the largest, the richest^ and the most thickly 
clustered crown lands. Compared wdth this ample patrimony the rest 
of the fisc w^as widely scattered—in Germany, in Italy, in the rest of 
Gaul—and inferior in revenue. These manors were useful for support¬ 
ing local officiab and as bases for army supply in case of war in these 
regions. The central location, the consolidated nature of the great block 
of lands indicated, the richness of the soil, the long, warm valleys of 
the Moselle and lower Rhine so admirable for the vine, the nietals of 
the Hunsdriidk, the network of navigable streams—all those conditions 
conspired to m^e this favored region the core and pith of the Frankish 
monarchy. We know the name and location of something like 300 great 
estates in this region, and there were many more whose identity has 
been lost. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that the administration of his great farms 
was an essential matter to Charlemagne, as to every other mediei^l 
sovereign. Charlemagne was an unusually able ruler, and took the 
minutest supervision of his properties. Elach farm was under the man¬ 
agement of a bailiff, or steward, who was responsible for its upkeep, and 
was required to make an annual statement of its resources and its 
incomes, A number of such farm inventories have come down to 
For the guidance of these stewards Charlemagne himself, who ^ 

soul of method^ prepared a sort of manual of farm nianagement cm 
the Capttuhre dc tfillis. It is composed of seventy separate sections, 
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some of them quite long, and gives an amazing insight into the rural 
economy of his time. But before quoting from this interesting documetn 
it will be convenient to describe the great ‘'manor-house'* in which 
Charlemagne lived when at one of his farms. It was a huge agglomera¬ 
tion of several huildings set in quadrangular form, and almost all of 
them only one story higli. It stood in the midst of a compound pro¬ 
tected by a palisadCr The approach wus up a road bordered with trees. 
One went through an outer and then an intier gate, the latter of which 
entered immediately into the great living room. Back of this great ^‘hall " 
as it was called, in the form of a square surrounding a lawn of turf and 
flowers, were other buildings connected on the outside by a portico like 
a doister, running around the square. In the rear, but connected with the 
chief part of the building, were other structures, the kitchen and rooms 
for servants and retainers. The farthest away o( these buildings were 
barns and stables. 


Inside this compound were other structures, as granaries, stock pens, 
and pent-houses, and a vegetable garden. The high wooden tower con¬ 
tained the best sleeping rooms. Its balcony was a pleasant place in sum¬ 
mer time. Everything was built of wood. Slone struclttres were rare be¬ 
fore the twelfth century, except in the case of great church edifices. 
Brick was little known before I too. The Romans had been famous brick- 
makers, but the art of brick-making disappeared in northern Europe in 
the Dark Ages and was not revived for many years. 

Within, the great hall was furnished with a bsg table and some 
benches ; but the most comfortable seats were chests which stood against 
the walls around the room* used for keeping things in+ They were cov¬ 
ered with fur robes of bear skin, wolf skin, and deer skin. On the w’aJI 
hung hunting weapons and weapons of war, with here and there the 
antlered head of a big elk or deer, or a wild boar's or bear's head+ The 
fiMr was sanded in summer, or covered with willow wands. In winter 
sldns were substituted. The only fireplace was in the kitchen (with the 
dming 1^1 adjoining) which did duty in winter for a living room, 
verything except bread was roasted or broiled or boiled in the open 
re, in pots ar^ frying pans. Roasting was done on a spit which a cook- 
boy kept turning so that all sides were equally exposed to the flame, 
none burned. The fireplace was big enough to roast an ox or a wild 
whole. Baking was sometimes done in the oven in the chimney. 
More often, however, the oven was a separate thing outside the house. 
Wood or charcoal was the sole fuel. Rooms without fireplaces were 
^^bmes warmed with a brazier of live charcoals, but the ventilation 
had then to be carefully watched. 

manor-house of a Frank noble was ruder, but not 

Virginbi planters in the seventeenth 
and etghtecmh eentunes. Nearly everything necessary for living 


wa3 
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produced on the place. The wool for garments was raised, cleaned^ 
carded* dyed* and woven on the premises. Hides were tanned and cut 
into shoes by serf cobblers. Meats were corned, smoked, and piclded- 
All kinds of household and farming crahs were represented by the 
servile peasantry' on the estate—shoemakers, tanners, dyers, weavers, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters. But it is to be noticed that 
there is no allusion to any market in the domains, which indicat^ that 
commerce was not highly developed. The only reference in the 
de vUlis to markets is found in section 54, in which it is enjoined that 
the bailiffs shaLL see to it that "our serfs do not wander off to visit 
markets and fairs/' 

The subjoined extracts from Charlem^ne's actual instructions m 
most cases are self-explanatory. Where they seem nol to be so I have 
added a few words: 

Each steward shall make an annual statement of aU of our income,, an 
accotint of our lands cultivated by the oxen which our plowmen drive, and 
of our lands which the tenants of otir farms are working; an account of 
the pigs, of the forests, of the fields, of the bridges and bciatSi of vincyart^ 
and those who owe wine to us, of the hay, fire-wood, torches, planks, ^ 
other kinds of lumber; of the extent of waste land; of the vegetables^ 
millet^ panic; of the wool, flax, and hetnp: of the fruits of the 
the nut trees; of the grafted trees; of the gardens; of the beets; 01 toe 
fish-ponds; of hides, skins, and horns; of honey^ wax, fat, tallow, and 
soap; of mulberry wine, cooked wine, rnead^ vinegar^ beer; of new and old 
grain; of hens and eggs; df geese; of the number of smiths and workers 
in metal, swordmakers, and shoemakers; of bins and boxes and measures, 
uf colts and fillies. They shall make all these things known to us, set forth 
separately and in order, at Christmas, that we may know what and how 
much of each tiling we have. 

In each of our estates our stewards are to have as many cowhouses^ 
piggeries, sheep-folds, stables for gfHts, as possible, and they ought never 
to be without these. And let them have in addition cows furnished by 
serfs for performing their services, so that the cow-houses and plows shall 
in no way be weakened by the service an our domain. 

Our stewards must provide with the greatest care that whatever Js pre¬ 
pared or made with the hands, that is, lard,^ smoked meat, salt 
vinegar, cheese, bmicr, malt, beer, mead, honey, wax, flowr, all should be 
prepared and made with the greatest cleanliness, 

Charlttnagne aimed to make bis great farms not unlike a gentle¬ 
man's country estate* as the following shows: 

Each steward on each of our domains shall always have for the sake of 
ornament swans, peacocks, pheasants* ducks, pigeons, partridges^ and 
turtle doves. 

One of the articles reads: 
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For Our women f workp they are to be given at the proper limr^ as has 
been ordered^ the material Sp that iSp the linenj. woolp woadp vennllionp mad-^ 
detp wool-combsp tca&elsp soap^ gTcasc+ vessels, and the other ohjeets which 
are necessary. 

The article dealing with the furnishings of the charplier^ requires 

that in each of onr estates the chambers shall he provided with counter- 
paneSr cushions, hlankets, pillows, bedclothes, coverings for the tables and 
benches; vessels of brass, lead, iron, and wood; andirons, chains, pot- 
hnohsp adzest axeSp augers, knives, and all other kinds of tools so that it 
shall never be necessary to go elsewhere for thenip or to borrow them from 
a neighbor. 


Though the fullest and most important of such regulations h this 
capitulary is not an Isolated example. On many occasions the emperor 
showed the importance which he attached to efficient managentent of the 
royal farms, especially enjoining careful inventories. Fortune has pre¬ 
served one of these surveys complete, and we have a fragment of an- 
other, which are among the most valuable examples of medieval statis¬ 
tical documents. 

The inventory of an estate of Charlemagne which has come down to 
us reads: 


We f^nd in the domain estate of Asnapum a royaJ house built of stone 
Wi* places] in the best manner, j roon^s [that is, 

kicdienj; the whole house surrounded with balconies, 
r ^ \ apartments for women; benealhp a cellar; 2 porticos; 7 other houses 

bu. t of wood W.th.r the compourd, with a. mary rooms and appurtcrar«s, 

hV‘ t i' *' ‘ ’ ‘ 3 barns. The yard is surrounded care- 

a Stone ^teway, and above a bakony. There is an 
inner yard likewise enclosed with a hedge, planted with frtiii trees. 

Then follows a spwjfie enumeration of the articles of furniture, the 

Produce, barley, spelt, wheat, 

census of the head of stock, which included 51 large cattle c three-ywr- 
0 ds, 7 twt^year-oltls. 7 yearlings. 10 two-year-old colts ’s^ycarlinL 3 
stallions. 16 cows, 2 asses, 50 cows with cilves, youkg 
year ing calv«, 3 bulls, 360 hogs. 100 pigs. S b^rs T?d shmt 2® 

& c^k ' y^rlinl kids 3 
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tion of money points to the fact that little currency was in drculaiion 
in Charlemagne's Empire. 

Charlemagne furthered wine-growing in two ways^ apart from the 
general establishment of internal peace—always of importance to the 
Vineyarder, for the grape does not grow to maturity in a single year like 
wheat. In the first place he had many vineyards on his own domainSp 
where the growing and preparation of wine was carried out under his 
own instmctioiis. He took a quite natural exception to the ancient prac¬ 
tice of all the Mediterranean peoples of treading out the gr^pe and 
enjoined the use of hand-presses instead. He had special stewards on his 
lands who took over vineyards as their own and worked them. He did not 
make wine a crow^n monopoly; on the contrary, he took evety measure 
for its spread. In the second place he favored the churches and mon¬ 
asteries with many gifts of land and with ta?; and toll exemptions. Con¬ 
sequently there was a great increase of vineyards on church and mon¬ 
astery lands during this period^ Many of the landed clergy, reguiar and 
secular, devoted themselves to the intensive cultivation of the grape. All 
the sunny slopes on their lands were put to its use. ViticuUure was 
carried by the monks even to lands where the result cannot have 
very successful: the Bavarian plateau, Swit^erbndp and deep Into 
Thuringia. The emperor's example influenced the lay nobles, and they 
too became interested in winc-growing; at this time arose the practice of 
Setting aside manors lor specialized:, more intensive forms of cultivation. 
A class of workers grew up who, though servile and owing a large part 
of their produce to the lord of the manor, still cultivated their bit of 
land, or vineyard, as renters, not serfs. 

The Jews, whom the emperor protected, were the great middlemen 
for the wine of South France, The synod of Frankfurt in 794. passed 
measures to prevent monopoly or forestalling of wine and the exporta¬ 
tion of wine in case of a bad crop+ In the intercourse between Charle¬ 
magne and Harun ar^Eashid, Frankish traders brought back oriental 
Spices wherewith to prepare their wineSp and Frankish wines began to 
he exported into the E^st. Charlemagne^s conquests opened new routes 
to the northeast and merchants went to the Slavonic frontier to trade 
Frankish wines for amber and furs from the Baltic.^ 

Burgundy wine was brought by the Seine to Parts 3.nd Rouen. The 
gildaled bargemen of the Rhine and Moselle drove a thriving business in 
exchanging Rhenish and Moselle wines for Frisian wool. All ihe rivers 
of Frankish Gaul carded a heavy traffic in wine, which was largely con^ 
trolled by the monasteries^ whose great privileges and toll exemptions, 
as well as their many wharves and warehouses at central points, made 
them the true heirs of the former wou/^ of Roman days. The agents of 
the monasteries shared with the Jews what was almost a monopoly of the 
wine trade. 
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The distinction between the pea^^ts who were serfs on the great 
manors, and those who were tenant farmers is made in this manual of 
Charlemagne- The original German law provided that every .freeman 
should have a freehold. But the tendency was for him to Iqse this. Every 
freeman had to do militaiy service and the wars were frequent, so that, 
as campaigns were always made in spring and summer, he was often 
called away when his farm Ji^ed him mo^t. If he fell behind, on this 
account., or because of the failure of his harvest, the freeman ran into 
debt. Firsts he was compelled to mortgage a part of his farm and finally 
perhaps all. Usually a near-by lord^ or the Churchy took the mortgage- 
The same process that happened in ancient Rome worked over again. 
The rich grew richer and the poor poorer. When the mortgage was 
foreclosed the freeman, perforce, became a tenant farmer. If again he 
ell behind in hi$ obligations he lost his freedom and was reduced to 
Krfdom. When Charlemagne lived the number of free manors—that 
IS to say of manors in which the allotments of land were held by free 
tenants—seems to have been more than the number of servile manors. 
Under his grandsons in the middle of the ninth century this r^tlo was 
reversed. 

The ruitious weight of the or compulsory military se^vice^ 

was a potent influence in depressing freemen to a state of dependency, 
even to serid<^, on the lands of great abbeys and great nobles and ac- 
wdingly an influence which induced the hardier to seek the f rentier* 
The capitularies a^in and again complain of evasion of military service 
through the practice of freemen voluntarily sinking to serfdom as a 
means of relief. 


FTBOTen gave themselves up to bondage because th^ could no Jemger 

fitam by thcniMlves; they did so not only by ones and twos, but in groups 
or m communities, Son^ewhere before S20 a group of fourteen Irtemen at 
eaup gave up their lands to the abbey of St. Gemfiain, and themselves 
as serEa b«ause they were uoable to fulfil the Idng^s demands upon them 
tor service in war.' * ^ 


; J! doubt that "«naUer did acquire new open* 

dSopenings were certainly bound up with a 
hSSr exchanged independence for a more 

, Protected dependence^’ The extension of the ma- 
adoption of more intensive agricultural methods, in 
^icular on the n^orsof the fisc and of the Omreh, slowly tended to 

IImo his^iLTh wi'iition of a tenant or a serf 

some adiaeent nnhu* o* which passed from him to 

some adjacent noble or high cleric; or else the changing order of things 

•Coultoii, Thf JifettiniDj VMaat. 108. 
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ejected him from his ancestral holding and made him a homeless wan¬ 
derer—a home inigrans. The smaJl landowner could not compete with the 
grand proprietor in (he economic and social translormation which was 
in process in these years. Some historians hAve argued that a greater 
hardship than military service was the oppre^Lve and grafting practices 
of the Catolingian ofhcialSx But although this was an admitted evil or 
the time, complaints of misgovemment are as (rfd as government and 
must be discounted. 

Dobbertp in his excellent monograph upon the missi d&minici^ has well 
said: 

We have abundant evidence of the grasping character of the Fraiiki^ 
grajKlces. %Ve see thdr unceasing alteiupts to agErandixe themselves at t e 
expense either of the emperor or of the still existing remains of the free 
commonalty. ... It was the misti who alone could battle against these 
tendencies. . . . We have^ perhaps, to thank the mstitulion of the 
for the fact that the poor indcpendenl fre^oldcr did not disappear even 
sooner than was actually the case. 

The legislation of Charlemagne^s late years is very luminous as to this 
condition of things. The Capiivlore Langcbardicum in 803 runs in part : 

We hear that the officers of the counts and some of their more powerful 
vassals are collecting rents and insisting on forced labors^ harvesting, plow- 
higp sowing, stubbing up trees, loading wagons and the Hke^ not only from 
the Church's servants [i-e-. on granted by the Church]* but from 

the TKi of the people- all of which practices must be stopped, bet^^e sn 
some places the people have been in these ways so grievously oppressed that 
many, unable to bear their lot, have escaped by flight from their masters or 
patrons, and the lands are relapsing into wilderness. 

In the Cafttifiare de exerdtali^ published at Aachen in Btt, 

Charlemagne laments: 

The poor complain that they arc being thrust out from their property ^d 
that quite as much by the bishops and abbots and their adiwoh ^ y e 
counts and their ecwfcjaflrii. They say that if a poor inan will not give op 
his property to the bishop, abbot, or count, these great men make some 
excuse for getting him into trouble w^th the courts or else are coniinua 5 
ordering him on military service tlU the wretched man, quiie^in^, has 
to surrender or sell his property. At the same time his neighbor w 0 as 
surrendered his properly [and thus became a serf instead of a freeman | 
is allowed to remain at home unmolested. 

This slow degradation of small freemen and the poor farmer is do^ly 
connected with the expansion of the Frankish peoples into the border¬ 
lands of the Empire. 
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In the reign of Oiarlemagne the Dron^ noch Osicu, or eastward drift 
of the Fmnkish people, the beginning of which we discovered ia 
Merovingian times, was greatly accelerated. In order to escape from the 
pressure imposed upon him by the increase in the number and the extent 
of these great landed estates, both lay and clerical, west of the Rhine and 
in the Middle Rhine] ands, the small land-owner and the dbpossessed 
freeman tended to drift eastward into the basins of the SaaJe and up¬ 
per Main rivers, where land was freer and the population less dense. 
There are signs of soil exhaustion as early as the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies in the lower Moselle and Rhine regions. Absolute statistics are^ o( 
course, impossible as to population in the Middle Ages. But modem 
scholars have made some relative determinations. In Carolingian times 
favorable regtons* like the valley of the Mosdle, seem to have had a 
fairly dense population. Indeed, along rivers which were important 
highways of trade* the place-names seem to have been more numerous 
then than now, particularly along the ^feuse. In late Merovingian times 
and down to the invasions of the Northmen, between the Seine and tire 
Rhine the density of population is estimated to have been as much as 
300 per sqmre mile. The population of the East Frank hingdoni, i. r., 
Germany, in late Carolingian limes, is estimated to have been from two 
and one half to three millions. By 800 the upper Moselle^ the Sieg, and 
the upper Main rivers began to be penetrated by German settlers, as the 
Saale valley had been colonizedt chiedy by the Bonifactan monasteries, in 
the time of Giarles ^fa^tel. The subjugation of the Saxons does not 
seem to have been followed by any large influx of Franks. 

The fall of Bavarian independence in 794 had opened the southeast as 
not before, to an influx of Frankish colonists, chiefly monks and nobles, 
who vied wdth each other m hunger for land anti desire to exploit the 
native population in the development thereof. The monastic and aristo¬ 
cratic nature of the colonization of the Danubian lands is markedr 

It is clearly evident tliat this mixed missionary and colonizing move¬ 
ment was directly inspired by the Frankish court, and less a popular^ 
^tural cxpansioti than in the north. The road of entrance from Aachen 
into Bavaria was the natural—and military—road through Upper Fran¬ 
conia via the Main River, where the bishopric of WGrzburg, founded by 
Boniface in 741, was the Carolingian base of the evangelization and 
subjugation of the southeast. The heavy labor on these plantations of 
the Church wm done by the conquered and “converted"' Slavs. Already 
as early as this the word Slav has become equivalent to '"slave" and 
the systernatic exploitation of that race by the Church through the im- 
positton of the tithe aji established practice. 

In the unappropriated lands ihe villages of the Slavs mainlamcd a 
precanous existence, beset on every side both by newly establislied 
monasteries and settlements of Gennan immigrants from farther west 
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who hcwod out clearings for themselves in the forests* Many of thc^ 
German incomers, however, were not free, but serfs belonging ® 
great proprietors who moved them en masse from iheir crow e 
domains m the Frank land to their new domains on the frontjer. U>m- 
mtitgled with these dependents donhtless was a considerable num r 0 
the lower grades of Carolingian society, the kgs pit fS, percgrati, ft pau- 
perf^ of the great capitulary of 789, article 75 . whom econoime distress 
and social strain had detached from their anchorage. Such pe<^ e, wi ^ 
out family or village tics, were only too glad to find Mgm^t in a hove 
Upon the domain of some great landlord, even at the price o oss o 
liberty and heavy toil. The great famine of the year 79 * 
creased this class, and in this way have been a factor m 
man colonization in the southeast. For Saxony was not yet su u .an 
any stremg eastward drift of populatiotii thither not **'**'*' 

From the head of the Adriatic to the mouth of the Elbe the SlaTOimc 
border peoples were either expelled or subjugated by Hus wave of Ger- 
man conquest and colonization. It was an irrepressible conflict tn w ic 1 
race supremaev, religion, language, trade, customs, and land to ive^ 
ivere the issues. On the part of the Germanic peoples Ac strugg e 
came a gigantic series of missionary campaigns and colonizing conque s. 
Monk missionaries penetrated the Slavonic wilderness bent on peaceable 
or compulsory conversion of the Wends, and the sword o a 
theocratic kingship was stretched out to protect or avenge le " 
whom the W'ends slew or expelled. But back of the enmity o race 
religion was the fierce land hunger of the people fighting for fields to till 
in order to feed mouths whose hunger it was hard to satis y m e p i 
live conditions under which agriculture was then practised. A sul en 
Wendish peasantry cleared the forests around the monasteries, tilled the 
fields, and tended the cattle, for these frontier monastic foundatmns 
were, economically s|5ealting. Utile more than ranches along the 
aarlemagne perceived the value of 
hom^s along the frotHter, Twice in his ^pitularies 
officials, “Wlierever capable men afc fonndT 
dea I* 

Blit all this southeastward progress. ’it 2 !jhth 

of German occupation as far as the Enns before the 'f 

century, was arrested, and much of it even destroy e , y fnrmid 

791. 793. 796- Charles the Great made campaigns “e*‘"** 
able marauders. Two subsequent campaigns, in 803 and ' 

their conquest. At the diet of R^ensburg m 803 t e 
organized the Ostmark, destined so many years later 
duchy of Austria, and linked it up with the ^ ® ^ 

guarded the eastern frontier of the Empire from e m 
to the head of the Adriatic. At the same time, as m Saxony, whose co i 
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quest was just cmupletedp fordblc conversion and the heavy weight of 
the tithe were imposed upon the Avars in order to complete their sub- 
jugatidn. 

While the population from the more densely populated Austrasian 
provinces thus overflowed into the borderlands of eastern Germany* 
that of southern Gaul found a similar exit into the Spanish March, the 
territory between the Pyrenees and the Ebro which was conquered by 
Charlemagne and erected into a buffer province to guard the south¬ 
western flank of the Empire against IsLam, But the amditions and 
policy radically differed in the peninsula. East German colonization was 
largdy spontaneous and individualistic in its nature. But in Spain 
Frankish colonization was a deliberate policy of the government. The 
territory had been reduced almost to de^rt in the course of the wars be¬ 
tween Mohammedan and Christian since 711* and was a conquered land 
the whole of which was regarded as royal domain in which grants 
were carefully allotted under feudal and manorial terms. These grants 
were not numerous, and were usiioJly very extensive. They were largely 
to Frankish warriors and officials, but some were made to Gothic nobles 
also. Not many Franks migrated to Spain to reside permanentlyi for it 
was too far away from their homes. But Charlemagne was anxious to 
have a small class of powerful nobles resident in the March to represent 
the domination of Frankish power. To gain such a class he granted 
lands to his warriors who had fought there. The large Frankish vassals 
called in their fellow soldiers and gave them lands as subfiefs. The 
lands were cultivated by serfs according to the seignioral systEm, or were 
leased to tenant farmers. 

A second form of land grant was the adprisio^ a special form of free¬ 
hold somewhat similar to the former "homestead’" practice in the United 
States. The same form of land concession may have been in vogue in 
other parts of the Frank Empire^ but the term seems to have been 
unique to the concessions in the Pyrenean region. 

All the recipients were not Htspani; but the majority of them were. 
The capitularies are entitled: "Tro Hispanis;^ Hhpanis:’ Who 
were these Hispani? Were they the inhabitants of the March who liad, 
on the approach of the Arabs, fled to the mountains and were again re¬ 
turning to their homes in the valleys ? Such a view might seem plausible 
at first sight; but it is more probable that they were Christian Spaniards 
from the regions south of the Frankish conquests, who now perceiving 
a Christian power established within their reach, fled from the domina¬ 
tion of the Mohammedans, These Spaniards migrated not only for 
political and religious reasons, but were also attracted by the rich laud 
Roussillon, and Septimania^ and the generous inducements 
of the Frankish moiiarchy. There were among them also malcontents 
from among the Arabs, In 81 z this class of land-owners sent a delcga- 
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tion of forty men to CharlemagnCp and the PrtFcepium of that year gives 
their names^ This list of names is interesting because it indicates some 
oE the nationalities living in the March, Nearly all of them seem to be 
divided between the indigenous inhabitants with Romani:red names 
and the Goths. But we find other nationalities mentioned! Caretellus 
the Lombard» Ardaricus the Gascon, Zoleiman^ who may have been a 
Moor. l.^is the Pious says that these Spaniards put themselves under 
the protection nf the Frank monarchy of their own free will* There¬ 
fore, he gave them good terms in granting them lands. 

In addition to the magnates with their groups of servile laborers 
and free settlers, the monasteries also became the corporate owners of 
immense tracts of land in the Spanish March. Here as in eastern Ger¬ 
many the monasteries were the pioneers of dvilization. It was in this 
period that the great monasteries of Christian Spain were founded: 
.Aniane, CauneSp La GrassCp Arles-sur-Techj Montolieu, Thlberyp St. 
Hilairep PsaJmodi in Septimania^ and Ripulit Besaln> etc.,, in the March. 
These institutions spread with great rapidity. When one had been wdl 
established it ^'swarmed'* and the monks scattered to new locations^ 
founding little which possessed at first only a small chapel and a 

hostelry for travelers. But these little ceUadtf soon attracted colonists 
to till their lands and soon the spot became a little community. Many 
of the villages of Roussilton and Catalonia had a monastic origin^ 

The first evidence that the Mohammedans of Spam were carrying 
On trade with the people of South France^ is in Si:?. In this year Theo- 
dull, Bishop of Orleans^ had an important mission to the extreme 
soutliem part of France^ visiting Narbonne and Arles. At Arles he was 
offered crystals and oriental pearls in return for certain favors j ^d 
I^eople brought to him coins of gold and silver upon which were im¬ 
printed Arabte words and characters: and he found people who owned 
vases with figures chiseled in them, and dyestuffs and cloths w^hich 
c^mc *Trom the country’ of the fierce Arabs/' There were also swordSp 
Cordovan leather^ Jewels and cloths of many kinds which were evi¬ 
dently of Ara,h manufacture^ The conclusion must be that there were 
other relations besides w^r betw'een Arabs and the people of that 
region. In spite of the religious differences between the pecpIeSp com^ 
mercial relations obtained, as Arab coins and Arab goods would hardly 
l)e found there, except on account of an exchange of products. It is 
possible, but not probable, that these things were spoils of raids made 
into Mohammedan lands. 

Qaarlemagne greatly increased the landed wealth of the se^ar clergy, 
but was not a great friend of the monks. In 779 he legalized the Im¬ 
position of the tithe, which hitherto had been a voluntary contribution 
of the faithful, although as far back as the council at Macon in 5S5 those 
who refused to pay tithes were threatened with excommunication. He 
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thus added to the fixed patfimony of the Church, and to the floating and 

uncertain Incomes derived from oblationSi a new source of revenue. 
Charletnagne atso assigned to the clergy large portiurus of land in coH' 
quered Saxony. Lombard Italy, and Spain. Even the humblest parish 
priest had to be provided vrith a integer and a male and a fetnale 

serf. In his willp executed in 811, the emperor left two-thirds of his 
treasure to the twenty-one metropolitans in the Frankish Empire t each 
archbishop was enjoined to retain one-third of the amount assignecl to 
his province and to distribute the residue among his suffragans. Ne%^er- 
thelcss, Chartemagne had no illusions concerning the charity and in- 
tegnty of the Frankish clergy. In a capitulary addressed to the bishops in 
the very same year in which he made his will, in the form of a question¬ 
naire he inquired of the bishops how one could distinguish between those 
who had renounced the world and those who remained in it. ^^Has he 
renounced the wo ridhe caustically asked, *'who ceases not to augment 
his property by all sorts of means?—by promising paradise or threaten¬ 
ing with hell in order to persuade the simple to impoverish themselves 
of their goods and depriving their l^al heirs of them, who are thus 
sometimes reduced to live by brigandage? Has he quitted the world 
who gives himself over to avarice to the point of corrupting ivitnesses?'^ 
The emperor protested against the extortionate practices of the clergy 
as landlords, ^'Tbe poor,^' he said, "cry out against those who deprive 
them of their property. They complain equally of bishops and abbots and 
their advocates, of counts and their subordinates,” These abuses which 
Charlemagne thus condemned were destined to be multiplied and ag¬ 
gravated in the feudal period. 

The influence of the Church upon* and its pari in, the economic and 
social life of the Frank Empire was very great, far greater under the 
Carolingians than under their predecessors* The councils of the Church 
also delibemted upon and legislated for secular affairs' certain great 
representatives of the laity sat in them; Charlemagne used bishops and 
abbots as diplomats, missi domimei and even as held generals in w-ar. 
But the greatest influence of the Church—apart from religion’—was ex- 
med through its growing feudal jnfiuenre. As we have already seen, the 
Church was richly endowed with land which was let to farm on lease, 
or else directly worked by the servile population, which ran up into 
ihous^ds, who dwelt in manorial villages upon tlic Church’s estates. In 
addition, many free land^>wners, under economic stress and social pres- 
sure renounced their independence [n order to obtain the protection ol 
the Church and commended” their lands. The beginnings of this practise 
of surrendering land conditionally to bishoprics and abbeys appeared in 
Merovingian timte , hut it became an organized and systematic airange- 
ment under die Carolingians, whose genius was feudal in nature and 
inclination. Many of these precarial tran.sactions were for the purpose of 
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providing for the destitute, the infinrip and the unproteclfed^ and were 
somewhat akin to a modem aimuity, the capital invested reverting to the 
corporation at the death of the beneficiar>% to the detriment of his heirs, 
Dut many other similar transactions were instmmental in increasing and 
consolidating the properly of the Church, which thus became possessed 
of an enormous number of dependent farms. Society gained in more 
orderly social adjustment and poor relief by these arrangements, but the 
practice carried with it the danger of the Church becoming more in¬ 
terested in things proprietary and patrimonial than in things spiritual. 
Moreover, the rapid increase in the landed endowments of the clergy 
excited the resentment of the lay nobility. From this time forth for cen¬ 
turies one finds recurring evidences of feud between the high clergy and 
the high nobility, the root of which was economic. Even the clergy was 
divided into two rival camps. For the secular clcrgj' resented the greater 
popularity of the monks^ whose abbeys were usually more richly endowed 
through gifts and bequests of the faithful. Charlemagne's sympathies 
were palpably wdth the secular clergy. He seems to have feared the over¬ 
growth of monastidsm. Hence his annexation of many abbeys and their 
lands to the He nev^er encouraged monasticism and indeed, few 
houses were founded by others during his reign. 

Not only the great ecclesiastical centres like sees and abbeys were thus 
feudalised. The process also caught rural parishes and local churches in 
Its coil. For the creation of rural parishes independent of the landed 
aristocracy was almost impossible owing to the prevalent practice of 
palrqnage. A local proprietor, having established a church upon his 
own lands, claimed the right as lord of the manor to choose the local 
priest to minister to its members, all of whom were usually his own 
tenantry. In addition the patron controlled the parish revenues and 
profited even from bequests and endowments made to the parish church. 
A proprietor's motives in founding a local church were often far from 
disinterested or pious. There were few more profitable investments than 
building a church or founding a monastery^ in the feudal age. 

The proprietor who huiU a church or a chapel upon his land owned that 
church or chapeL He could put a slave or a villein into the benefice [called 
a "“livifig^'J. He could charge burial fees and christening fees. He could force 
his villeins to attend. He could sell or otherwise alienate the church. He 
Could dismiss the priest, or dog him, ot make him pay gifts upon his ap¬ 
pointment He could use him as a secretary or a bailiff, or farm sen^ant. 
He could make him wait at table or tend dogs or lead a ladys horse, or 
watch sheep^ 

**Living by the altar" became a form of exploitatioiii diligently practised 
by the proprietary class. 

^Fi 5 her, Tfte I, 254- 



CHAPTER IX 


THE EREAK-UP OF THE FRANKISH EMPIRE* 

The most important histoHcal lact of the ninth century was the dis¬ 
solution of the Frankish Empire. The real cause thereof was feudaBsm* 
and feudalism was fundamentally an economic and a social force. The 
great landed proprietary class upon which the government of Charle¬ 
magne had bttn based ^ m the ninth century gained the mastery over 
the crown. Even in his own reign the elements and the process of de¬ 
composition may be observed. Already so early the administrative struc¬ 
ture which he created began to be permeated and penetrated by the io^ 
Vasiqn of local proprietary interests, whose power rapidly grew stronger 
as it fed upon the vitals of the Empire. The system of ^r^cariOj, bene¬ 
fices* and immunities in the end spdled the ruination of the monarchy. 

The weakness of Louis the Pious (Si4-4o)> the strife between father 
and sonSp the wars of the brothers culminating in 843 in the partition 
of the Empire at Verdun, the treachery and revolt of the haronage± one 
and all of these were but special expressions of feudal particularism. 
Everything became local beause nothing could remain general. 

And what was feudalism ? By feudalism is meant the delegation or 
appropriation, the seizure or exercise of public authority by the private 
individual* in a greater or less degree over territory of greater or less 
extent. It was the hearing of rule, the administration of justice, the 
imposition of taxes by a proprietary noble* layman or cleric, baron or 
bishop or abbot* within a fixed territory and over all the population 
therein. In such a polity the substance of government was particularised. 
The crown retained only a vague overlordship (suzerainty)* a mere as¬ 
cription of authority, and the king was reduced to a ahadow- In the 
ninth century the practices of feudalism were still inchoate and in process 
of formation. It was potentbl feudalism, destined in the next two cen¬ 
turies to grow stronger and to harden as it grew, and so fonn ultimately 
fliat Europe of the feudal age whose peak of power was attained be¬ 
tween T150 and 1250. Feudalism was a form of government^ a structure 
of society, an economic regime based upon landed proprietorship. 

The feudal nature of the Carolingian Empire clearly appears in the 
partition of the Empire made by Louis the Pious in 817 between his 
three sons* Lothar* I^uctwig, and Pepin. It is evident from the preamble 
of this document that the demand for a division; of the Empire was 
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initiated by the proprietary clas$. Why? Because under the system of 
land tenure then prevailing, at the death of the ruler all conlracts of 
"'fidelity"" and “recommendation*' at once lapsed and had to be renewed. 
Only freehold land (alods) were exempt from this requirement. In 
other words* alt lands in benefice lost title. The crown might, or might 
not see fit to renew the contract with the same original proprietor. There 
was nothing in law to compel the crown to do so, though it was the 
customary practice. It is evident that the prospect of such a sharp and 
sudden rupture of so much land ownership or possession of land natu¬ 
rally disquieted the whole proprietary ebss, who in order to avert such 
a calami^ urg^l the emperor to settle the future at once. As the Frank¬ 
ish Empire was a vast and complex congeries of benefices and rights of 
patronage, confusion was certain to ensue upon the emperor's death 
unless that event w-ere anticipated by immediate ^rtitioii among the 
sons who would succeed him. The theoretical indivisibility and actual 
unity of the Empire were sacrificed to the inevitable interests of a feudal¬ 
ity which was distributed all over the Empire and the aliegbnce of 
whom was necessarily divided among the three princes. The partition 
of the Frankish Empire into kingdoms was as unavoidable as it was 
unfortunate. 

It was the triumph of feudalism. Hence the bitter strife between the 
sons of Louis the Pious. Moreover* every^ noble struggled by fair means 
or foul to enlarge his proprietorship; he wheedled or bullied or rebelled 
against his overlord in order to acquire new grants of land and warred 
with his weaker neighbors in order to despoil them of their lands; he 
labored to compel recognition of hereditary possession of his landSp 
whereas revocability of feudrdiicd lands was the only security of public 
authority against private usurpation and dissolution of government. 

But there was even a deeper ground of feud between the princes than 
this bitter territorial rivalry and strife to acquire fidehs. Each of the 
princes desperately fought to compel the emperor to divide the patrimony 
of the Carolingian house, the fisc, and to get for himself the largest 
possible share of it. The fisc not only w'as great material w'ealth in itself; 
it was possible out of the fisc to confer benefices, to distribute honors^ 
to buy the support of fidclcs^ to increase political power. These crown 
lands were scattered all over the Empire from the F^renees to the bend 
of the Danube, from south of Rome to Frisia, and ranged in sltti from 
small vUiisr or majiDrs to enormous arable tracts peopled by thousands 
of serfs. The revenues from them constituted the largest and moat sub¬ 
stantial material resource of the crown. The wide-spread character of the 
Carolingian fisc, with the ample revenues ansing therefrom owing to 
the efficient management of it introduced by Charlemagne, made the 
fisc like a vast net in which the Empire was held. The division and dis¬ 
sipation of the fisc was a more important factor in the diiisolution of the 
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Frapkisti Empire than the local political ambition of the proprietary 
nobles. The successive partitions of the Empire culminating in the 
divisions made at Verdun (S43) and Meersen (S70) were funda¬ 
mentally distributions of the fisc among the sons of the emperor. 

The historical fact that the heart of the fisc was situated in central 
Europe aoconnts for the partitions of central Europe in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, and made these regions a battle-ground of kings long before they 
became a battle-ground of the nations which ultimately emerged out of 
the w reck of the Frankish Empire. The dividing frontier between future 
France^and future Germany was drawn in the ninth century because the 
greatest block of the fisc lay between them. The kings east and west 
coveted possession of the middle kingdom created in 843 in order to get 
the rich crown lands therein, and so rent apart the territory and divided 
the A heritage of vrar for Europe might have been averted if the 
Carolingian fisc had lain in a different region, or had never been dis¬ 
sipated. 

It has been well said that '*it the Carolingians could have looked for¬ 
ward instead of back, they' would have abandoned forever the idea of 
empire, withdrawn within the ample boundaries of the treaty of Meersen 
and built up out of their patrimony a powerful duchy- would in fact 
liave claimed for themselves the chief place in the feudal order that w^as 
coming into being." 

Charlemagne had clearly perceived the politkaJ and economic impor¬ 
tance of preserving the integrity of the fisc* especially that of the gr^t 
central block in Austrasia, and "as good as never" alienated a domain. 
In all his long reign he gave only nine domains away. What donations 
he made—and they were few—were made from estates which were 
isolated. He tenaciously held on to all those which lay along the military 
roads or river courses, or which formed local compact groups in the 
provinces. Compared with this rich and extensive central block of crown 
lands the rest of the fisc was widely scatteredn in Germany, in Italy, m 
southern and western Gaul, and infciior in revenue. It was too remote, 
too widely scattered, too difficult to administer, to be of great value. It 
was useful for supporting local officials and as bases of array supply in 
case of w'ar in these regions, but economically was not to be compared 
with the block in middle Europe. The fisc was the ohjec* of the envious 
greed of the sons of Louis the Pious and of the cupidity of the feudality. 
The partition of the fisc w^s the basic fact in the partitions of the Em¬ 
pire, and the destruction of the integrity of the fisc destroyed the unity 
of the Empire, For the coriterstone of the Frinkish Empire was the fisc. 
In proTDortion as the fisc was divided or dissipated, m that proportion 
the racnarchy loi^t power and the feudality acquired it. long as the 
integrity' of the fisc was maintained, so long wa.s feudal agglomeration 
and feudal rebellion against the crown prevented. For the domains of 
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the aristocracy were numericalty much less numerous and much less 
compact. 

But the crown lands were only a part of the extent and richness of 
the Carolingian domains. All this region of central Europe abounded 
with monasteries which were large land-owners. Many of these abbeys 
were of Carolingian foundation and so pertained to the imperial house, 
which enjoyed the right of advowson, and thus not only controlled the 
management of these *'royar" abbeys^ but touched their revenues also- 
Still other monasteries had fallen into the control of the Caxolingians 
from their Merovingian predecessors, so that very' many monasteries, 
certainly over half in central Europe^ were assimilated with the fisc. 
They were as good as crown properties. The same is true of the bishop¬ 
rics. whose office w'as in the patronage of the emperor, and f rom whose 
beneficed lands the crown drew large revenues. Countships. too+ were 
conferred in like manner* In shorty the imperial government was a 
t^ast proprietary system and the emperor, by virtue of the double 
fact that he was the greatest landed proprietor and head of a propri¬ 
etary government* was an enormously potent and enormously rich pro¬ 
prietary ruler* 

Tins colossal fortune, consisting of house lands of the Carolingian 
dynasty, crown lands, church lands identified with the fisc* state and 
desLastical offices {honores) supported by endowments of land, which 
both provided revenue and constituted patronage, was worth fighting 
for by the princes and the proprietary nobles who supported them in 
their pretensions. The appetite given this class by Charles Martel in the 
century before, when he seized and distributed huge of Church 

land among them, was given the opportunity to sate itseJI in the ninth 
century'. 

Elach of the rapacious sons of Louis the Pious was abetted by a 
following of land-hungry nobles and high clergy + every one of whom 
hoped for a slice in the form of benefice or endowed church or govern¬ 
ment office. The bishops and abbots craftily made such demands under 
cover of requesting ^^restoration" of the church property which Charles 
Martel had secularized in 732, The emperor^ as well-meaning as he was 
weak, was incapable of resisting the pressure. His intention had been 
to preserve the integrity of the fisc, yet early in his reign his biographer 
records that his gifts from the crown lands were so lavish that never 
either in ancient books or in modern times [the use of the word ffloifrrrt 
in the ninth century is worth observing] was such ro3^l prodigality 

known.*' .... 

Time and time again, there was a new and ever unsatisfactory division 
of territory, or rather distribution of feudalized lands—“in 829* ^ 3 ^* 

834. S36* S37, S39. The crisscross of boundaries, the tangle of alle^ances. 
the feudal and personal resentment created by these successive divisions 
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culminated in a condition so aggravated that only dvii war could result 
Irom it The cmciaJ fact in all these partitions is the constant dipipalion 
of the crown lands. Bishoprics, abbeys, and counties were subjected to 
the same distribution. The economic factor had become the factor in the 
question. (Omnrj i/iddket episcopatus, abbatms, eomitatus, fi^cos d 
omnia intra pra:dictos fin^s consistentia enm omnibus ad se pcrimctitibus 
lit quacumque regions consistebant, etc.) The elder brothers complained 
that Charles had received the best and fnost fertile portion {ad Ccris/Hni 
vero plus fertilcm et optimam larglvh partem,) By 839 the «onomic na¬ 
ture of the strife was pronounced. In the conferences which preceded 
thi* partition, for the first time inventories of the revenues of the crowiii 
lands, of the bishoprics^ of the abbeys, and of the counties w^erc em¬ 
ployed. But these potyptica were too few or too meager for the purpose 
{propter tgnorantwm regioiium}. 

The death of Louis the Pious in the next year (S40) was the signal for 
a rising of all the partisans of every faction, Loihar was determined to 
have and to hold the great central block of Austrasian crown lands lying 
in the heart of the Empire between the Rhine and the Seine, between the 
Alps and Frisia; Ludwig was resolved to get the populous- cities and rich 
wine lands in the valley of the Rhine . noKfiifNtf ewitaies eum ad- 
jaeeiitibus pagis trafts Rhenum propter vini copiam) ; Charles the Bald 
had his eyes fixed upon acquisition of the thick cluster of crown lands 
lying between the Seine and the Meuse (4 ^ » infer Afosam ei Sequanam 
ad KaraUtm . . , poiissimam regioncm * . . sibi deheat vindi’* 
care.) Each of the brothers ‘'hastened to attach pdetes to himself either 
by force, or by gift of benefices/' Many men either out of desire to ac¬ 
quire more or in fear of losing what they already had, commendetl 
themselves at once to one brother or the other. Lothar gave out that ali 
vassals every^where in the Empire would forfeit their lands unless they 
supported him. Cautious men watched and waited to see which way the 
tide might turn, resolved to take it at its Rood and ride to fortune. In the 
intricate complexity of things distinction of race, of country* of lan¬ 
guage, of past allegiance, was obscured. It can hardly be said that in the 
confusion Gaul largely supported Charles* or GeTmpny Ludwig, or that 
the Midlands and Italy chiefly adhered to Lothar. Almost all Aquitaine 
was against Charles, eastern Lombardy was favorable to Ludwig, the 
Rhine]ands were divided—or rather the vassals in them—between Lud¬ 
wig and Lothar. Personal interest or local attachment doTninated every¬ 
thing. There was no geographical or national determinant in the 
alignment of parties. Both the clergy and the feudality were cleft into 
factions.^ No single order of society, as no single country, was single- 
minded in its allegiance. All sense of the once great unity of the Caro- 
lingian Empire was lost* except in the minds of a few* forlorn political 
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ideRlii-lA who mourned over its dissolution. There were no straight lines 
of cleavage anywhere. Europe was a mclw. 

Nothing but war could cut the Gordian knot^ It came in the battle uf 
Fonlenay (841 )> where Lothar fought heroically—the chronicler de¬ 
scribes how he rode into the conflict standing erect in the saddle and 
plying his sword like a flail-—against his brothers Ludwig and Charles, 
For Pepin now was dead and no one of the brothers acknowledged his 
son Pepin ITs right of succ«sion to his father^s “kingdom^* of Aquitaine. 
The feudal nature of this huge battle is expressed in a sentence by a 
contemporary histonan! *^In this battle/* he says, ^'every man fought 
either to enlarge his domains or to protect his property from sriz- 
ure/' Fontenay was a battle of partisans. Brother was divided against 
brother. Count Nithardp from whose pen we have the clearest his¬ 
tory of the conflict, fought on the side of Charles; his brother Angil- 
bert was under Lothar*s standard* It is said that the custom ol Cham¬ 
pagne of permitting female inheritance in an age when all succession 
followed the niale line* was due to the slaughter of the noblesse at 
Fontenay. 

Yet it was not for over a year that Lothar consented to negotiate for 
terms of peace- At Easter (84:2) the younger brothers met in Verdun* 
where messengers came from Lothar^ who was now in a mood to par¬ 
ley* After four days of deliberation with the bishops, a reply was sent 
that Lothar might have his old territories. Italy* the valley of the Rhone* 
and the Midlands (but the last less the Ardennes and the Carbonaria or 
KMefiimld which Charles demanded), with all the crown lands* bishop¬ 
rics, abbeys, and counties therein* But Lothar re fused h saying that it 
was not sufflcleut to reward his partisans, especially since he would have 
to indemnify all those who had forfeited their benefices in the other 
kingdoms. The point was yielded in order to prevent more effusion of 
blood. 

The general nature of the partition was now arranged and the pre¬ 
liminary treaty was signed on an island in the Saone near Macon on June 
I Si 843* The settlement was put in the Imnds of a commission. Lud¬ 
wig went off to Saxony to crush a rebellion of the peasantry, Cliarles 
invaded Aquitaine to suppress his nephew Pepin^ and Lothar went 
hunting tn the forests of the Ardennes. The commissioners removed 
their conference to the church of St. Castor in Coblenz. T^ey had 
early discovered that they did not possess complete enough in forma-- 
tion to make an equable partition, so during the summer many 
were sent out to collect this statistical information and to present it 
in carefully arranged accounts^ But this investigation took longer than 
expected. Indeed the missi and the commissioners worked all through 
the long and unusually hard winter in compiling the data. The very rigor 
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of tht season abated the cupidity of the nobles, and no one raised his 
voice for a new war. 

It may surprise the reader lo leant that medieval governments, the 
medieval churdi^ medieval proprietors, were careful a<xountanis. Their 
archives were crammed with tent rolls^ tspc lists, receipts and records of 
expenditure^ surveys, mventoriesj etc. The whole teehnic[ue of such ad¬ 
ministration went back to Roman imperial times, from which clergy and 
feudality derived it. We have already seen how complete must have been 
Gregoiy' the Creates statistical information, ’\\Tien the Gennaiis settled 
vrithin the Roman provinces and founded their reehnSi they utilized 
the cadastral surv'^^s in the provincial archives of eveiy province in 
partition of the lands between themselves and the Roman proprietors. 
The Merovingians tried to keep these tax records up to date^ as we 
know from Gregory of Tours's account of Oulperlc in 58*^1 faited- 
Oiildebert sent officials to Poitiers to make an inventory of the re¬ 
sources of the inhabitants. By the sixth century the term pQlyptkhujn 
(meaning “many leaves") was in common usage as descriptive of such 
statistical documents. Charles Martel made an “extent** of the Church 
lands before his famous act of secularization. Boniface made the mon¬ 
asteries which he founded keep careful accountSr In 75 ^ p when Pepin 
made partial restoration of the lands which his father had confiscated 
from the Church, a preliminary descriptto was prepared. In 7^5 Chro- 
dogang of Metz made a census of his diocese^ Charletnagne^s capitularies 
and the €apitul^re de viliis show what a careful manager the ^eat 
emperor was, A tax schedule was given to every tiursnj when he set out, 
and he w^s forbidden on pain of fine and removal to exact more than 
wbat was authorized therein. Some fragments of such surveys have come 
down to us, notably the Br^ium Excmpla. 

There is ample evidence to establish the fact that the good times of 
the CaroUngian period were characterized by energetic attempts on the 
part of the State and of the Church to introduce order into the manage¬ 
ment of their domains. The Carolingian renais^nce produced a number 
of attempts to systematize and to regulate the administration of crown 
estates and of the beii^ficia detached from them. Nor did these efforts 
of royal administration remain without influence on the arrangement of 
ecclesiastical institutions. Lamprecht was right in illustrating the connec¬ 
tion between these spheres by comparing the Brewwiw Bxempla with the 
of Pruin. Charlemagne ordered a census of the Saxons to be 
taken in 777* After the death of his wife Hildegarde in 783 an inventory 
was made of her estate. In 787 an inventory was made of the property 
of St. Wandrille. In 805 a census was made of all Franks owing military 
service. In SoS another census was made of all Franks owning less than 
three manors. In 8ra a description of all beneficeap lay and eccleaiasticab 
and of the fisc was made “that we may l>e able to know how much we 
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have/' In this survey were listed single estates, buildingsp dwelling 
houses^ utensils^ grain, cattlCp horseSp fowls, populaiioit according to 
manner of employment. In the ninth century th^ volume of this statistical 
evidence greatly increased. In 829 Louis theT^ious ordered a military 
census to be made of the Empire. In 846 the bishops at the council of 
^Icaux petitioned Charles the Bald to have *"imbreviated" (the technical 
term employed) '^a list of the domains which in the time of your 
grandfather and your father were in possession of the f.Town, and of 
those lands which are held ir bencficioJ* Unfortunately all these secular 
inventories have perished, but we have two substantial examples of 
monastic surveys in the Palyptichum of the abbey of Sl Germain, 
made between 811 and &26p and that of St. R^y (ca, 870)> two invalu¬ 
able statistica] documents of the ninth century', and we know that many 
such abbatial surveys were made at this time. CTharles the Bald seems 
to have been much interested, as exigency compelled him to be, in such 
inventories. 

In the light of this evidencCp the sending forth of a commission in S42 
to take stock of all the c3;owu lands and benefices involved in the impend¬ 
ing partition was not a chimerical undertaking. The bureaus of the 
palace at Aachen and local archives certainly possessed the required data, 
and every ecclesiastical establishment knew both the extent of its lands, 
the resources derived from them^ and the number and class of working 
population upon them. 

Late in the summer of S43 the coiximission met again at Verdun, 
where, with all the statistical data gathered by the missi before them, the 
final act of settlement was concluded on August lO. It is abundantly evi¬ 
dent that economic interest was uppermost in this division. Fertility of 
soil kinds of products, popubtion, and contiguity were the ruling con¬ 
siderations, The partition was a tripartite distribution of bishoprics, ab¬ 
beys, counties, and crown bnds* with special regard to their area and 
their resources, Ludwig insisted upon hashing the rich vineyards in Fran- 
conb and got them by waiving possession of lands lower down the Rhine 
around Cologne^ which were awarded to Lothar, Thus Ludwig sacrificed 
the principle of ^'difference of langtiage"^ which he had formerly pleaded, 
for an economic advantage. 

Tt is manifest that such a form of partition^ in which bishoprics, 
abbeys, counties^ and crown Lands were dealt out like a pack of cards, 
ignored and violated any distinction of natural boundary or of race or of 
language which might inconvenience an even economic settlement. The 
frontiers between the kingdoms formed a confused and intricate net-^ 
work, sometimes coinciding sometimes not, with difference of race and 
language, sometimes following for a few miles a natural line of division 
like a river, but as often as not crossing rivers and leaping ranges. 
Every property* in the very language then used^ was weighed in the 
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baknce. If it pTflved too big as a single allotmentt it was shorn down or 
split. To the twentieth century mind such practice seems monstrously 
unjust. But it must ht remembered that neither racial feeling nor na¬ 
tional sentiment then existed. Kingdoms were mere agglomerations of 
fiefs. Fiefs were agglomerations of manors^ Politi<^ thought was 
wholly local—of a province or a county or a fief. The two ruliog classes, 
clergy and nobles, were an order (ordo), a caste, alike in every kingdom. 
The peasantry, serfs and villeins, were also a caste, but a lowly class, 
bound to the glebe lands of their lords. They, too, were alike in status 
and condition in every kingdom. Thus the poUticaJ ideas of men func¬ 
tioned along vertical lines, the man below, whether noble or serf, 
IcNriking to the man above him; the man above, again whether noble or 
serf* looking to the man below him. There was no sense of either social 
or territorial amplitude, no sentiment of nation or of country. 

If one were not already convinced of the economic nature of the civil 
wars of the ninth century^, the event of B70 completely demonstrates it+ 
In defiance of the right of their nephew Louis II to the kingdom of 
Lorraine and of the pope's protest* the two uncles made a partition 
treaty at Meersen on August 8, 870, and divided the Middle Kingdom 
after the good old rule of divide and conquer, between themselves. We 
know exactly how the partition was executed, for we have the documents 
in detail, and they show what must have been the earlier practice at Ver¬ 
dun. The entire realm was considered as "domain."' The experience of 
843 had not been forgotten, nor the stadstical surveys nor maps lost. 
"The division was settled with ii^utious minuteness, and the schedule 
enumerates all the parcels, as a conveyancer would say."' The text enumer- 
aleSt first for Ludwig, then for Charles, alt the bishopries, monasteries^ 
the counties attributed to each. The manors of the fisc are not men¬ 
tioned by name, but were included in the cadres of dioceses and pagi. 
as the recurrent phrase cum omnibus viilis in co conshtentibus, (am 
dominicaiis et vassaiorum^ indicates. Ludwig got 2 archbishoprics, 4 
bishoprics, 43 monasteries, 31 counties, 4 half-counties and 2 "districts*" 
{fragments of counties). Charles got 3 archbishopiics, 6 bishoprics, 33 
monasteries, 30 counties, and 4 ha! f-counties. Xo attention was given 
to natural boundaries, nor to difference of blood and language among 
the populations. In the effort to make the partition nearly an even 
one as possible the treaty of Meersen excw^ed the vicious parcellation 
of territory made in 843^ each king actually was given enclaves 
wholly included in the kingdom of the other. Veritably feudalism 
triumphed. 

To the end of their history the Carolitigians east and west wasted 
their patrimonial heritage, and so sapped the ground from under their 
feet. Even when fortune threw new acquisitions into their hands, they 
dissipated them. In 906 when the powerful house of the Babenbergers 
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was expelled from Franconia and its extensive lands confiscated to the 
fisc, they were soon distributed among favorite nobles of the court, the 
Church in the person of the rapacious Hatto of Mainz getting a large 
share of them—/aea/tot" ef ^osic-wionej' - . . in fiscvtn redatla i«Rt 
ct d^tio regi^ n&biiiores quasque dis^lribut&r. By 911 tiotliing 
scattered fragments of the once magnificent fisc in Germany remain^* 
There were 83 in Franconia. 50 in Svabia, 21 in Havana. 12 m 
ringia, 5 in Saxonv, and 5 in Friesland, The vintage lands of the middle 
Rhine were the richest portion— vini affluetithm qus i« hu foc« 
exitberobat. In this capacity the western CarolmgUns were more im¬ 
poverished than the eastern. _ . . , 

But the term of disintegration was not reached with the partition ot 
the Empire and the dissolntion of the fisc. The same forces of feudalism 
and decomposition operated also to divide and decompose the kingdoms 
themselves. As the Empire was reduced to a vast and amorphous agglom- 
eration of fiefs, so each kingdom tended to dissolve into separate fiefs, a 
process accelerated by local historic survivals of rat*, language, custom 
in every province. This process was more extreme in France and Italy 
than in Germany, for the reason that in the Romance lands two great 
and very different cultures, one Roman, the other Gerwian, w^e com 
mixed without being thoroughly fused together, whereas in Germany 
there was greater homogeneity of race, language, and institutions. 
Organized gangs of brigand^and brigands, too, of noble birth, wh™ 
the chroniclers call infideles. latrones. sctuhatoFts and their as^uon 
a Aerisuph—swept over the country pillaging the lands of the king, of 
the Church and of other nobles. These “satellites of Behai, as Arch¬ 
bishop Hincmar once described them—the lands of the ® 

Rheims suffered terribly from their depredations—were b^ded to¬ 
gether into an association, the members of which were bound together 
by an oath never to betray one another and always to operate in cotton. 
But not all these desperadoes were of the Jatty, Certain of the bishops 
were just as rapacious and just as violent. Bishop Hatto of \ erduo, 
who turned his coat after Fontenay and went over to Lothar, was 
notorious for his bold and rapacious expansion of the episcopal domains. 
The bishops and abbots, between whom a perpetual feud existed, fought 
for one another’s lands like the iioT>les. and despoiletl each other as 
wolveg devour thetr fellow wolves, Hincfnar's own nephewname- 
sake. Bishop Hincmar of Laon. having been entrusted by Charles the 
Bald with the man^ement of certain crown lands, annexed them to 
the episcopal domain and resisted by force the king’s attempt to recover 

them, , , . 

Under such assault and by such violence the former grand propnetor- 
ship of the Carolingian period tended to become reduced to small 
proprietorship. The big domains of the time of Charlemagne were 
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fr^turcd and fractioned into lesser domainSt and thus a crowd of 
small proprietary nobles was created. Even tAila^ and manors inclined to 
decompose under the stress. Manors dissolved into wtaiucHt or small 
fragments of a single fonner manor. In the tumultuous laboratory of 
ihc history of the ninth century the elements of the Carolingian stale 
were dissolved into molectilesp the moJectiles into atoms. Everything— 
government, lav^, institutions. society—inclined toward almost infinite 
localization»infinite partictilarfsm. Particularism in the ninth century was 
not a question of race or blood, but of those families whose interests be¬ 
came localized. 

It would be WTongp however^ to regard the break-up oi the Frankish 
Empire only as a destructive process. An epoch of change and trans¬ 
formation is seldom in history wholly an epoch of decadence. The ninlh 
century witnessed the birth throes of a new Europe^ a feudal Europe. 
In this great sense the period was a formative one. For the CaroUngian 
instilutlons were unadapted to the new age which was on the way, they 
possessed neither the vitality nor the plasticity necessary to presen-'C 
themselves or the Empire tinder the new conations which developed 
The triumph of feudalism was necessary and inevitable. By the middle 
of the ninth century the Frankish l^pire had become a colossal 
anachronism. Side by side with, and working simultaueously with, forces 
of decay and dissolution, were other forces working for the reintegration 
oE government and society upon a new basis more in harmony with the 
conditions of the time and the spirit of the age. Out of the soil made by 
the corruption of old things a new and fat richer feudal Europe was 
destined to spring up. Selfish as the practice of the great feudality was 
in robbing the crown of lands and pTer<^alives, truck rapacious, and 
unjust its policy often was, even in Its practice of usurpation and 
spoliation, even in its frequent use of violence, the instinct of the feud¬ 
ality was right and in the long run of history justified. 

Bernhard of Septimania seems to have the honor of having first 
methodically employed bands of armed men recruited chiefly from the 
lower feudality. Yet the future was to be in the hands of these men of 
violence. They will become nobles, vassals, ancestors of the Crusader?, 
dukes, and peers of France. The kings were weak, these men were 
strong* and local society instinctively tended to rally around the man 
who was strong. The imperial in-stitutions were often out of harmony 
vfith local institutions and often rode them down. These local barons 
understood thern, reflected them, and applied them. 

But this new spirit of provincbl autonomy did not always rally around 
the greatest local magnate and patrimonial proprietor. Very often such 
magnates were of Frankish lineage and not sufficiently representative of 
local feelings and antagonisms. Again, the small feudality, lesser nobles h 
together with freemen who feared lest thdr alods be coerced into fiefs 
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by the strong rtoWe, sometimes the local bishop or powerful abbot who 
vyas jealous of lay preponderance in the region^ were hostile to these 
pretensions^ They knew that under cover of the '^public weal these am¬ 
bitious barons were laboring for their own interests^ They were jealous 
and suspicious of the high aristocracy. Thus as the high feudality strug¬ 
gled against the crown and against each other, the lower feudabty and 
freemen struggled against the high feudality# As often as not they won, 
and frequently the king in hJs fear of the power of the great nobles 
threw his influence in favor of the small noble, or even in favor of the 
local man who was strong and popular in a region, although he was not 
of noble lineage at all The terrible decimarion of the old Frankish 
aristocracy as the result of the civil wars, the Norse invasions^ the Sara¬ 
cen ravages of the southern coast of France, made the rise of this new 
baronage easier, and in proportion as it took root in the soih feudal¬ 
ism grew. 

The growth of these ''self-made'^ dynasts in the ninth century is an in¬ 
teresting political and social phenqmction, an example of the Law of 
compensation operating in a period of distraction and anarchy to save 
society from dissolution. rcpinos ti dtpri^dationes qws fom 

pra lege multi peT" consucludincm ienentf*—ad Can- 
fluentes^ 860.) Taine has vividly described this process* 

After Charlemagne everything melts away. But by of compensadon 
the dissolution of the state raises up at this tinne a military gencrattoo. 
Each petty chiefiam has planted his feet firmly upon the domaLn he oc^- 
pics, or which he vrithholds. He no lon^r keeps it in trust or for use, but 
as property and an inheritance* It is his own manor, his own village, hiS 
own county. It no longer belongs lo the king; he contends for it in his own 
right. The beitcfactor, the conservator this time, is the man cabbie ol 
fighting, or defending others. . . # The noble, In the language o * 

i$ the of war, tiie soldier -His cs^Mtion is of little 

account. He is oftentimes a Carolingtan count, a beneficiary of the 
the sturdy proprietor of one of the latest free territories. In one place e 
13 a martial bishop or a valiant abbot: In another a converted pagan, a re¬ 
tired banditj a prosperous adveniuterp a rude huntsman- * - - In any event, 
the noble of the epoch is the brave^ the powerful man., expert in the use of 
arms^ who at the head of a troop, instead of flying or paying ransom, offers 
his breast, stands firm and protects a patch of the soil with his sword. To 
perform this service he has no need of ancestors.^ 

The relief which Europe felt from the misery of the later Carolsn- 
gian epoch by the growth of feudalism must be appreciated. In spite of 
abuses, feudalism was better than disorder verging on anarchy, and m 
the baronial court even the serf had standing* ^^Thus we find growing 

iWncvnf kigiitu, p, 6, 
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ptijsperity and growing civilization fermetiting amid a chaos of barbar¬ 
ism, disorder^ and evil tyranny/" 

The aristocratic tendency oF the limes is illustratetl liy the resentmttit 
of the older noblesse toward these upstarts. When l^ouis the Pious 
elevated Ebq* who was the son of a serf* to tbe archiepiscopal see of 
Rheitns there was an outcry d( protest both from the high nobility 
and from the high clergy” for as the Church became more and more 
feudal izedp the bishops increaisingly were recruited from feudal familieSr 
One of the grievances of the anti-court party against Bernhard of Septi- 
mank was that, though high-born himself, he catered to nobles of low 
estate and even to men of common birth. When Charles the Bald foully 
murdered him in 844 for alleged conspiracy* he was really guilty of no 
w^OTse conduct than many another high noble who was working to estab¬ 
lish his local power: but he had committed the unforgivable crime of 
"'breaking ca&te/^ and the great feudality consummated hts ruin. In Ger¬ 
many the hostiliiy^ of the Swabian aristocracy to Liutward, chief minister 
of Charles the Fat, drove him from office because he was c.r infimo 
gnicre fra/uui. When the princess Judith eloped with Baldwin of 
Flanders the court at Compiegne was in a flutter; for it was a mesal-^ 
liance in the e^^es of the aristocracy'. '"Some of the great feudatories were 
unquestionably saplings growing from old roots or grafts upon the old 
trunks; but the n^jority neither talked nor cared nor knew about such 
pedigr«s/' Within two or three generations this parvenu aristocracy 
was quite as high as its predecessors. As the ancient Frankish aristocracy 
gradually perished oflf the soil* the new, self-made aristocracy supplanted 
it. The crown lost its power to administer justice^ to collect taxes^ 
to require military service, not only over the great magnates^ but also 
the power of control over peasants and artisans outside the feudal 
hierarchy. In this state o£ social and political degradation the organic 
nature of society ^ved it, New forms of social adjustment, new forms 
of political authority developed. 

j perpetuation of the old vittir system an order of things such as 
had obtained ut^cr Charlemagne was necessary. But the order of things 
c ged when Europe was beset by Northmen^ Saracens, Hungarkns^ 
and rent Within by private warfare. War devastated and divided. It pro¬ 
duced a gravitation of the population toward fortifled places, the lee of 
a castle or of a walled monastery. This process entailed a redistribution 
of the land Villages were destroyed or transformed. Social life became 
centred m village or town groups and the corporate importance of these 
m^e^d. Qistles (c^sicih) and strongholds (firmhuies), fortified mon- 
^tenes, and ramparted convents supplant the ancient vilt^ as centres of 
he n™onal orpnization. The chalca. became iLe residence of the 
lord. This isolation of the lord entailed the dividing up of the domain 
y in eudation, the break-up of the old proprietorship and the formation 
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of new feudal and seigniorLa] "rights/^ The result was more feudalism. 

The castle was the most striking expression of the nature of this new 
era of violence and lusty local power. In the time of Charlema^e when 
police power was effective, when law and order prevailed within the 
Empire and the only warfare was upon the frontiers, the proprietary 
class had dwelt in unfortified country' houses and the peasantry in open 
villages. But this condition changed in the ninth century, when chronic 
war or brigandage prevailed within the Empire. Securiiyt prolecticin of 
life and property, is the first requisite of society^ and when the govern¬ 
ments—especially in France—proved incapable of giving it, then the 
members of the great landed aristocracy took thin^ into their own hands 
and built castles to hold their lands against Norse invaders or marauders 
around them. Yet this practice w'as not always because of the default of 
government. With true instinct the nobles realized that to build castles 
for the kings was to strengthen the crown, and this they' were reluctant 
to do. More than once Charles the Bald was compelled to discontinue 
work upon fortresses necessary^ to protect the realm from the Norse^ 
men because he could get no one to garrison them. The nobles were too 
suspicious. When Ludwig III after Andernach tried to erect a castle 
near Cambrai to- guard the region against Norse inroads he had to 
abandon the design for this very reason. 

The right to build castles was a right of sovereignty and a royal pre¬ 
rogative. It was now usurped by the feudality^ In France and Italy^ 
hut not yet in Germany, where the king^s power still was strong— 
ihese structures began to rise, a true exhalation of feudalism. One 
might think there was just reason for them along the ccasts, Ix^th in the 
north where the Norsemen with every year became more formidable, and 
in the south, where Saracen pirates hanHcd the seaboard towns of France 
and Italy. But actually they^ were built in the very heart of the couniries, 
too. For with territorial feudalism every fief had its own frontiers. Even 
insignificant topographical variations like a range of hillsp a creekp ^- 
came a frontier. Every advantageous site, as a steep hilh a shaip cliffy 
the loop of a river, the confiuence of two streams where a naturally 
defensible angle of land was created, was seized upon and fortihed. In 
flatp open country' where none of these advantages was afforded, a crude 
engineering was resorted to and an artificial mound of earth cri^eted on 
which the castle built^ the ditch from which the earth was dug form¬ 

ing a moat around the castle. 

The kings yiekled to the new nccessityx In 86a Charles the Bald in a 
remarkable capitulary, the preamble of which presents a picture of ap- 
palling anarchy, confessed his inability to give proteefion, and enjoined 
upon every' great landed noble the social duty of erecting castles^ It was 
a needless confession of weakness, for already all around^ him these 
sullen structures were profiled against the sky* Protection too often 
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proved a shallow pretext. Thtsc casdcs becacne the abode of robber 
baronSg the rendeivous of brigand baods who pr^ed upon the eouniry 
round aboutp driving off the stock of the peasanti robbing merchants and 
travelcrSp blackmailing bishops and abbots. A cry of protest came up 
from defenseless freemen and peasantSp from spoliated clergy, from pil¬ 
grims and traders. With quaint usage of Scripture it was said that the 
Norsemen came in occasional foray and went again^ but that these rob¬ 
bers, like the poor, were ever with them. And so in S64 Charles the 
Bald ordered the destruction of the very castles whose building he had 
authorised two years before^ The act was a mere gesture. The crown 
had confes^d its weakness in promoting them; it had not the power to 
destroy them. Feudalism had come to stay in spite of kings. 

And yet these erections were justified by the necessity of the times. 
Around the walls of the fortified monasteries, at the foot of the hill on 
whii^ the castle stood, the servile papulation cluster^ed, grateful for the 
lord^s protection even w'hen it was tyrannical and abusive. The crying 
need of this early age of feudalism was protection and security. It was 
gained at the price of liberty. Not all the submission of the peasantry to 
serfdom was owing to the violence of the barons. It was often gladly 
given. Not all infeudation of freemen was due to intimidation of the 
weaker by the stronger. Commendation and vassalage in the feudal 
worlds serfdom and villeinage in the manorial world, were social neces¬ 
sities, They stemmed anarchy, they protected life and property and in 
so doing represented the phenomena of social progress, not of social de¬ 
cline. 

Romance has pictured these edifices as stone creations, with walls, bas¬ 
tion towers, draivfaridges, portcullis gales, etc. But all these devices were 
developed in a later and far more advanced period of castle building. 
These first European castles were built of logs, and were very like 
our American frontier forts, such as Fort Pitt, Fort VincernieSi 
Fort Dearborn at Chicago and, later, the posts in the Fat West. They 
were merely square, timbered blockhouses, with wide eaves and a steep- 
pitched roof containing vents through which water might be poured 
in case the roof were fired by blazing arrows dipped in tar, or the be- 
sie^rs forced the log stockade or palisade around the castle and put fire 
to the ^lls. The moat was a mere ditch with a movable bridge across it- 
The windows were narrow sllt^. Within the compound formed by the 
nioat and palisade were a few buildings to shelter the 
lord s p^santry, who at the moment of alarm fled to the prote^ion of 
the castle, and to house the stock. An indispensable adjunct to every 
castle was a well. In the ninth century, unless the castle was built in a flat 
county, cisterns and rain water had to be depended upon. To drill a 
well through strata of hard rock from the crest of a hill a hundred or 
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two hundredp or even three hundred feet high was the labor of years* 
and the result of the grinding work of hundreds of serfs. 

The revolution wrought in manner of life and nature of civilization 
by the incoming of castles and their spread over Europe was a pro¬ 
found one. They inaugurated a new age, a predominantly military age, 
the feudal age. In the ninths tenths and even the eleventh century^ be¬ 
fore feudalism had found itself, so to speak, and developed a hnn form 
of govemmentp life was hard and hmtal for all classes of society. It 
was only when feudalism became an ordered regime—at least as reason¬ 
ably regulated as human government in any age may be—that life in the 
chateaux became more refined and more comfortable. By that time, too. 
military architecture had so advanced that the castles had ceased to be 
mere blockhouses and had become amplci even tremendous* edifices of 
stone. Taine has graphically pictured this iron civilization of the ninth 
century: 

In this epoch of perpetual warfare cmly one regimen is suitable, that of 
a body of men cdnfronting the enemy, and such h the feudal system; we 
can judge by this trait alone of the perils which it wards off and of the 
service which it enjoins. 'Tn those days,^^ says the Spanish Geneftd Chronic 
dej ^^fciiigSp counts, noblesp and knights in order to be ready at all hours, 
kept their horses in the rooms in which they slept with their wivcsh^' The 
viscount in his tower defending the entrance to a valley or the passage of 
a ford, the cotmt of the border thrown as a forlorn hope on the burning 
frontier, sleeps with his hand on his weapon. . - . His dwelling is simply 
a camp and a refuge; straw and heaps of leaves overspread the floor of 
the great hall; here he rests with his armed horsemeUp^ taking off a spur 
if he has a chance to steep; the loopholes in the wall scarcely allow day¬ 
light to enter; the main thing is not to be shot with arrows. 

Thanks to these braves the peasant enjoys protection. He is no longer 
to be slaughtered, no longer to be led captive with his family m herds, with 
his neck in a pitchfork. He ventures to plow and to sow and to rdy upon his 
crops; in case of danger he knows that he caji find asylum for himself and 
for h is grain and cattle in the circle of palisades at the base of the fortress. 
By degrees necessity establishes a tacit contract between the fuLlitary chief¬ 
tain of the donjon and the early idlers of the open country, and this 3:^e- 
comes a recogniaed custom. They work for him, cultivate hts groundp do 
hSs carting* pay him quittances, so much for house, so much per head of 
cattle, so much to inherit or to sell; he is compeltcd to support his trcx>p. 
But when these rights are discharg^ he errs if, through pride or greedi¬ 
ness, he takes more than his duc^ As to the vagabonds, the wretched, who 
in the universal disorder and devastation seek refuge under his guardian¬ 
ship, their condition is harder; the soil belongs to him because without him 
it would be uninhabitable; II he assigns them a plot of ground* if he permits 
them merely to encamp upon it, i£ he sets them to work or lumishes them 
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with it is on cmditioxis which he prescribes. They arc to beconM; his 
serfs. . . . 

WTicn we dearly represent to ourselves the condition of humanity in 
those days we can compreitend how men accepted readily the ob¬ 

noxious o£ feudal rights. . . . PeopEc accordingly lived, or rather began 
to livcp under the rude- iroti-glov-ed hand which used them roughly hut 
which afforded them protection. The seignior, sovereign and proprietor^ 
inaiiuaifis for himself under this double title, the moorsp the river, the 
forest, all the game' it Is no great evil since the country is nearly a desert, 
and he devotes his leisure to exterminating large wild beasts, notably wolves- 
He alone pofsesses ihc resemrues, is the only one who is able to construct 
Ihe milh the oveti^ and the winepress: to establish the ferry or purchase a 
bull: and to Indemnify himself he taxes for the^ or forces their use. if 
he Is intelligent and a good manager of men, if lie seeks to derive the great¬ 
est prohl from his ground, he gradually rcTaxes, or allows to become re¬ 
laxed, the meshes of the net in which his villeins and serfs work unprof- 
itably because they are too tightly drawn. Habit, necessity, a voluntary or 
enforced conformity have their effect: seigniors, villeins, serfs, in the end 
adapted to their condition, bound together by a common interest, form to¬ 
gether a society, a veritable corporation. The seignior^', the county, the 
duchy, becomes a patrimony which is loved through a blind instinct and 
to ivhich all are devoted. It is confounded with the seignior and his family, 
in this relation people are proud of him: they narrate his feats of arms; 
they cheer him as his cavalcade passes along the road? they rejoice in his 
magtilicence through sympathy. If he becomes a widower and has no chil¬ 
dren they send him deputations to entreat him to marry again in order 
that at his death the country may not fall into a war of succession or be 
exposed to the encroachment of neighbors.* 

U was upon this patrimonial culture and seigniorial feeling that much 
of the civilization, material and moral, of the Middle Ages was based. 

It is rare in history that some sort of progress does not coincide 
with some sort of decay. The whole history of the min of the Caro- 
lingian Empire is proof of this truth. The Norse invasions destroyed 
serfdom in Brittany in the ninth century^* although it is just to say that 
feudalism never strongly obtained there—not because of any racial an¬ 
tagonism to it implanted m the Celtic heart, but because the granitic 
nature of the soil, the deep forests and wide moors were incompatible 
with an agTarian polity such as feudalism. Even in the basin of the 
Seine, where feudalistn struck its deepest roots, the Norse invasions 
operated in a twofold vray, both to accelerate serfdom and to diminish 
it. The Weaker peasantry shrunk under the lee of the castle and accepted 
bondage as the price of security; the bolder forsook prxdiaJ serfdom by 
running away and joining the Norse bands. The famous chieftain Hast¬ 
ings was not a Norseman, but a runaway Frankish serf, 

pp, S-o. 
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li thtre were any way of ascertaining the infonnation, the history of 
the decline of population in the ninth ceniuiy' would be interesting and 
instructive. But the sources are so meager xh^x nothing hut geueralm- 
tion is possible. It is a certainty^ though, that there was a serioii^ de¬ 
cline in population everywhere, in Italy, France, Gerniajiy, probably 
least in the last. The Mediterranean coast in the south and northern 
Gaul may have sufferiKl most, the former from the ravages of the Sara¬ 
cens* the latter from the inroads of the Norsemen. But central Gaul 
and ini^er Italy, although escajung these marauders* suffered greatly 
from the strife of baron with liaron and the prevalent anarchy. 

The movements of population during the ninth century would be in¬ 
teresting to trace, too. if it were possible. Here again the static and the 
dynamic tendency ma}' be seen. While thousands of freemen went down 
to serfdom, the more resolute and hardy of the peasantry sought a refuge 
from troubled conditions by establishing themselves In the depths of 
the forests, where a century later* when the worst turmoil had passed, 
the Church and the feudality discovered tiny forest villages and caught 
this hardy population again in the coil of tithe and the net of manorial- 
ism. ^.fovements like these are too fugitive to trace. But in two instances 
we gel larger information in regard to whole blocks of people who re¬ 
moved or were removed from their old seat to a new place. In Flanders, 
partly owing to the ravages of the Norsemen, but more on account of 
inundations of the low coast by the sea, we find record of the exodus of 
masses of people. The anonymous chronicler of Utrecht, early in the 
ninth century, describes this population as "living almost like fishes 
amid the waters which hemmed them in on all sides, so that they rarely 
had access to outside countries except in boats^^' The annalist of St, 
Bert in descriljes an inundalion in S39 which burst the natural dikes of 
I he country—he calls them rfMwcj—drowning many and driving into 
exile many more. Some of the refugees were driven into Germany, 
others drifted up the Rhine, still others crossed the Channel into 
England, 

The movement cf a mass of people from one region to another is 
colon]i^ation, although the word is most often used with a stricter signif¬ 
icance than this. One notable chapter in the history of medieval coloniiia- 
lion is that of the Sfianish March early in the reign of Louis the Pious. 
The wars of Charlemagne in norlhem Spain against the Mohammedans 
had reduced much of the territory between the Pyrenees and the Ebro 
to a state of desolation. The desolation even extended up into Septimanla. 
In order to repeople this devastated region Louis the Pious gave the 
deserted lands in benefice to favorite nobles, vrho exploited their holdings 
through a servile tenantry. But more interesting is the fact that mul¬ 
titudes of freeholds were made available to settlers on liberal terms* 
We find the same method of colonization of depopulated regions prac- 
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tised in the Rhone valley in the tenth century after the expulsion of the 
Saracens. 

War, brigandage^ inundation^ and famine were the four greatest fac¬ 
tors in this movement of population. Bare bungerp unless very acute 
and very prolonged, rarely drove a population to migrate. The suffering 
of the peasant, however, from adverse weather conditions was much 
greater than we imagine. A long, cold winter might kill his s«d com, 
a drought, a wet spring or wet summer, a pla^e of weevils or of locusts, 
might destroy his crops. Some of these famines were local, others more 
general, In the ninth centtiry we have record of six^-six such ad¬ 
versities. It was a stricken century. The effect of such privation in 
breaking down customaTy social inhibitiDnSi in loosening men from the 
soil* in promoting wandering, in aggravating serfdom* may be imagined. 
And of course such adversity reacted, though in less degr^t upon the 
landlord class which drew its sustenance from the tillftl $oil. What the 
inRuence of such condition and discontent may have been upon the 
land hunger of the aristocracyi and even their reWlicns and brigandage, 
must be conjectural, but it could not have been without influence. We 
know for a fact that the hard winter 842-43 influenced the making of 
the treaty of Verdun. 

For the first time in medieval history the question of the Jews arosep 
in the ninth century. They seem for the most part to have dwelt in 
Spain and Italy hitherto. But in the ninth century they spread north¬ 
ward into Gaul. The Frankish conquest of northern Spain and the Sara¬ 
cen inroads along the southern coast of France, from wluch they pene¬ 
trated far up the Rhone valley, brought in their wake, apparently, a 
host of Jews. The wine trade vras largely in their hands and they were 
great purveyors of Levantine good&—silk, perlumcs, spices* etc. These 
numbers were increased by Lothar Ts expulsion of the Jews from Italy, 
many of whom seem to liave found refuge in Gaul. Agohard of Lyons 
issu^ a fanxjus tract against them, the Dc insolentia /iidfforuiit* the 
earliest expression of anti-Semitism in medieval literature^ 

But the archbishop's action was not simply that of a bigot, and the mo¬ 
tive of the controversy in which he engag^ was entirely honorable to hitn. 
He set his lace against a flaiptiovs custom of which the Jews* the great 
slave-dealers of the Empire, had the rnonopoly. He forbade the Cbristians 
of his diocese from setbiiE slaves to the Jews for exportattoo to the Arabs 
of Spain, and sought also to place a variety of restrictions upon the in- 
cercourse of the two races. The emperor, however, supported the Jews, 
and Agohard could only resort to passionate appeals to the statesmen of 
the palace and to the bishops, in the hope of rtestablisbing a state of 
diings more consonant with the principles of the Ourch. . . * The troth 
was that under Louis the Pious, particularly after his marriage with bis 
second empress, Judith, the position of the Jews might fairly be hdd to 
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mcciace Christianaty, Charles the Great had shown them tolerance^ Louis 
added his personal favor; and under him they enjoyed a prosperity with¬ 
out example in the long course of the Middle Ages^ They formed a 
culiar people under his protection^ equally amirng the nobtes and the 
Church; and their privileges were guarded by an imperial officer, the Mas¬ 
ter—he even daimed the title of Ktng^—of the Jews, Free from inilitary 
service, the Jews were indispensable to the cOFtunerce of the Empire; on 
account of their hnanclal skill it was coiumoii to trust them with the farm 
of the taxes. Nothing was left undone which might gratify their national 
or religious prepossessions. They had rights from which Christians were 
excluded, entire freedom of speech was allowed, and the very weekly rnar- 
kets were postponed to the Sunday in order that the alien race might 
observe its Sabbaths, The Jews built their synagogues and held their lands 
and pastures; they planted vineyards and set up ra'dlg in perfect security. 
At the court of the emperor they w'cre welcomed with marked distinction. 
They went there with their wives, and were only known in the throng by 
the more sumptuous display of their apparel. The empress Judith was 
singularly attached to them and the courtiers, taking up the fashiorip at¬ 
tended the synagogue and admired the preaching of the darshamm above 
that of their own clergy^ The Jews in France, howe\'er^ could not recover 
debts by ordinary process of law. They had to appeal to the Emperor.* 

The slave trade was almost wholly in the hands of the Jews. The 
slaves were captives in war* mostly recruited from the German border¬ 
lands—’Danes and Slavs. But the Stellinga rebellion m Saxony may 
have contributed some Saxons after the terrible repression of that 
movement. It is worth observing that in the tenth century the classical 
Latin word for slave, senw^ no longer meant a chattel slave but a serf^ 
while the word derived from captive Slavs of the Gemian cast 

border became the common word for slave^ The headquarters of these 
Jewish slavedealers was at Verdun, as we know from two tenth century 
chroniclerSi where they had a walled compound for conBning the slaves. 
From Verdun these were conducted up the MeusCi marched across the 
low divide of land to the Saone, conducted down the Saone to Lyons and 
thence dowu the Rhone to Avignon, where they were disembarked and 
marched overland, via Carcassonne, Narbonne* Perpignan, and Bar¬ 
celona i nto Moharnmedan Spain, Somelimes they were taken by sea^ from 
Marseilles. But the Mediterranean was so infested with pirates in the 
ninth and tenth centuries that this was unusual. The number^ of t^e 
slavest many of whom were women, especially of Slavs, must have bwn 
very great and the traffic a lucrative one. For we leam from Spanish 
Sources that the language of the harem in Cordova was Slavonic. The 
khaiif's guard, too, was conrtposed of Slavs. There is ground for si^i- 
don that the empress Judith^s favorilCx Bernhard of Septimania, derived 
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profit from promoling the slave traffic with Spain» and Agohard^s hos- 
tility to him may have had political reasons as well as humanitariaiL 

But the slave trade was not the only commerce o-f Fiwikbh Gaul in 
the ninth century. Indeed, the activity and the amplitude of conttnerce in 
France during the reign of Charles the Bald to a considerable degree 
belies the allegations of brigandage and anarchy which are said to have 
been so universal. Even the destructiveness of the raids of the Norsemen 
is undoubtedly exaggerated. 

The deeper we penetrate into the details of the history of this period 
the more we must qualify the ancient and sweeping judgment of the 
Benedictine scholars of the eighteenth century that *"as to culture, poH'- 
tics, and commerce there are few monuments which can instruct us ” 
Meager as the sources are and hard as the age was, the ninth century, 
nevertheless, retained more remnants of civilization than has been 
usually supposed. Whilst maritime commerce perished owing to Moham¬ 
medan sea-power in the Mediterranean p interna) commerce persisted to a 
greater degree than was once suspected. We shall see that even the 
ravages of the Norsemen were not wholly detrimenta) to trade. 

The almost complete cessation of commerce and trade in the ninth 
—and^ even in the tenth—century' has been often asserted by eminent 
historians, and the statement widely believed. But the commercial pros- 
perity of the Empire of Charlemagne did not at once disappear when 
he died. The admirable coastguard system which he created only grad¬ 
ually declined. As late as 838 we find Louis the Pious renewing the 
Channel fleets. The raids of the Northmen were not formidabLe to 
France before 841, nor did the Saracen corsairs become a grave danger 
till the reign of Charles the Bald. The Frisian cloth trade continued dur¬ 
ing the reign of Louis the Pious (814-40). It even endured throughout 
the period of the Norse inroads. Maestricht on the lower Meuse and the 
abbeys of St. Wandrille in Therouannep and St Rlquier near Abbeville 
were important places of cloth manufacture. Even in the depth of the 
ninth century^ though Duurstede was five times visited by the Northmen 
and twice burned, the Frisian doth trade yet survived. A colony of 
Frisian merchants is found in Worms in 82^, and another in Mainz in 
886, where the trade routes of the Danube and from Lombard Italy con- 
vwg^p and which was the commercial centre of the Rhine lands in the 
Saxon periods. Of less importance than Quanto vie hul 
sDlI called an emporium^ lay Wltlan, on the estuaty of the Meuse, a tiny 
Antwerp. 

The tenitory of the lower Rhine, the M«ise. and the Scheldt from 
Roman titties has ever been an important place of transit, a region 
where the wares of the north, of Britain, gf Scandinavia, were «- 
changed for those of the south and the Orient, Tlie evidence is in the 
abundance of coins of other lands which have been found in this region 
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OFp vice versa.^ the ahuncknce of coins struck in mints in the Low 
Countries which have been carried elsewhere. Frisian coins of the sixth 
century were imitated from Byzantine coins. Coins minted at Dnurstede, 
at Maestrichtp at at Dinant during the Merovingian epoch are 

less rare than coins from Frankish mints in Gaul itself. The coins from 
the mint at Duiirstede afforded the rnost ancient types of money for 
Sweden and Poland. In the time of Louis the Pious the emblem was a 
shipp a form which also appears on the coins of QuantoviCp the chief 
Channel port of the Frankish Empire, In the latter half of the ninth 
century Maestricht is called a fortKS upon its money and the same is 
true of Toumai and Valenciennes, 

Brittany's peninsular shape early exposed it to the Northmen, who 
must have occasionally interrupted the trade relations of the lower 
Loire region with Britian3% Gascony, and Ireland h which w^ere consider¬ 
able from before the dav's of Charlemagne^ Vet the salt trade of the 
Poitevin coast, the Biscayan fisheries, and even the Brefcon-Irish trade 
Continued through the ninth century. Evidently also the trade of Brit¬ 
tany b}' sea with the south coast of France must have survived at least 
until the end of the ninth century. The Monk of St. Gall would not have 
said without reason that the Norse ships which invaded the harbor of 
Narbonne were mistaken for Breton vessels. But it is impossible to cite 
many details of Brittany's commerce in late Carol!ngian times. The 
most specific reference is a charter of 84S concerning the rights of the 
Lord of Bains over merchants and merchant shipping at the mouth of 
the Oust^ in the time of Duke Nomenoe. The monks of Ballon near 
Redon and of Bussolium in Maine claimed a part of the port dues 
iieux) levied upon merchants and shipping in the Oust in virtue of an 
early grant which could not be product. The duke, failing the evidence 
of a written record^ summoned the oldest inhabitants of the four parishes 
involved who declared that from time out of mind the rights of naviga¬ 
tion had belonged to the Seignior of Bains and not to the abbots of Bal¬ 
lon and Bussolium. May not a similar commercial activity be assumed for 
other Breton ports and ccluses^ of which there were many ? 

A greater misfortune to the commerce of Nantes and the lower Loire 
country than occasional forays of the Northmen was the bitter feud 
between the Franks and the native Bretons for domination there. 
Count Lambert and the Breton duke Erispoe each sought support from 
the Northmen. The strife naturally drew the Church into the vortex, 
the duke sustaining one candidate to the bishopric of NanteSp the king 
another. In the end the latter's protege wa.^ given the archbishopric of 
Tours instead (885 or 886). The victorious bishop Actard was given 
half of the port dues of Nantes, but later was driven out by Salomon, 
the successor of Erispoe. The exile avenged himself by endeavoring to 
ruin the commercial reputation of Nantes^ falsely representing that the 
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dty had been utterly destroyed by the Northmen in 853 and picturing it^ 
m 868p as still in utter desoladou^ whereas their occupation in 853 was a 
mere episode and Nantes by S68 had resumed Its former commercial 
prosperity. The real ruin of Breton commerce occurred after the death 
of Alain le Grand in 907+ 

The earliest complaint of the interruption of cross-Channel communi¬ 
cation by the Northmen is in 846 in letter 71 of Loup de Ferriefes, in 
which he tomplaiiis: ^^Intmnissa transtHarinorum curaJ" The allusion 
is to the interruption of pilgrim travel but the same complaint would 
apply to commerce. But down to the death of Louis the Pious in 840 
the interior trade of France certainly was little affected by the North¬ 
men. On March 21^ 841^ Charles the Bald crossed the Seine with his 
army in the campaign which culminated in the little of Fontcnay (June 
25, 841) on twenty-eight merchant ^ips which were brought upstream 
to Rouen from the embouchure of Uie Seine, and had escaped the 
destruction of all other river craft by Lothar's agents. Before the 
dvil wars of the Carolingian princeSp with which the penetration of 
the Northmen into the intedot of the realm coincided^ the ddes of 
central France probably still largely lived the life they had enjoyed 
iinder Charlemagne^ The Life n/ Si* Philibert by Falconp written in the 
ninth centnryp describes Poitiers as a poptdosa ckntas. Chartres is simi¬ 
larly diaracterized even in the first quarter of the tenth century. Hil- 
duin* abbot of St. Efenis, who died in 842* in a Life of the saint which 
he wrote, is certainly picturing Paris of h;s own time more than tliat 
of the emperor Domitian in the words: "PurijfunfiK ut sedes 

reffia . , . constipaia populis^ refetla commerciis ac voriis commeaiibys^ 
unda fiuiHinis circumfercntcf Adrevald, a monk of Fleury; who died 
in 878^ is quite as eloquent : "Quid Luletia Partsicrum nobiU capui^, re- 
splendens quondam gloria, opibus, fertUitale soii, incolarum quielissima 
pace, quam non immertfo regum diThtiae, emporium dir era popuhrum." 
Aimon, a monk of St. Germain-des-Pres, describes Paris after the first 
capture of the city by Ragnar Lodbrok: "Urbcm quondam popuiosum 
. * . opiniaiissimam Pari^orum cndiatem" The quondam in each of 
thM two quotations testifies to the city's injury. Yet even in the 
hdght of the invasionSp in spite of four visitatiorts and a long and terrible 
siegep the commerce of Paris survived. The Northmen penetrated but 
once into the CitL The faubourgs suffered severely in 8145, 8s6p 
8 ^ 5 * 885—86. But the Parisians always followed the same tactics^ aban¬ 
doning the banks to devastation and seeking refuge on the island. Here 
monk and priestp merchant and craftsman sought asylum. That the 
commerce of the city was not wholly destroyed we know from the cir¬ 
cumstance that in January, 861* when the Northmen, who were estab¬ 
lished on the Isle of^ Wessel in the lower Seine, made an unexpected 
raid in the dead of winter, some merchants were captured by them. ’War 
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aod commerce with the Northmen weni; hand in hand, A curious bit of 
infoniiation in the Annals of St^ Berlin for 865 $hows this. In that year 
both banks of the Seine were patrolled by squadrons of cavalry. The 
division on the left bank did its duty and repulsed a force of 500 North¬ 
men bent upon Chartres along the old Roman road ont of Rouen, 
On the right bank Count Alard failed in vigilance and a detachment of 
^50 penetrated to the environs of Paris in search of wine, but returned 
unsuccessful* The faubourgs were chiefly peopled by artisans and small 
tradesmen, most of them probably deppcodetit upon the abbeys of St. 
Gervais, St. Merrip St, Germain le Rond^ St, Laurentp and the church 
of St. Martin des Champs, But some free workmen still survived in 
France, The Edict of Pitres (S64) shows it, though they undoubtedly 
tended to diminish. 

Almost all writers who have dealt with the age of Charles the Bald 
have somewhat unwarrantably assumed that the l^slatiou of the king 
everywhere testifies to the degradation of the government and the dis¬ 
solution of society. Yet it is significant that the legislation about bridges 
before SG2 is purely commercial and does not deal with the defense of 
the realm. May not Charleses legislation with reference to markets, 
trade, etc-, be an index of a revived commerce? To be sure the clergy— 
especially the monasteries—were the chief beneficiaries of this re^ 
vi\'a], since most fair and market concessions were made to them. But 
the point is that there was an active commerce in France at a time 
when the commerce of the country is usually represented as having 
been almost totally d^troyed, 

CharleSp like his grandfather, held that the fBcrro/u^ was the prop¬ 
erty of the crown. But in practice both granted concessions to the 
churches to establish markets upon their domains, aimual, weekly^ or 
other^vise. During the ninth century these markets increased greatly 
in number, but we have few particulars. The cupidity of the clergy 
and the proprietary ambitions and usurpations of the baronage un¬ 
doubtedly inhibited the operations of commercep yet the multiplication 
of these tiny localities whidi are new indicates that a process of eco¬ 
nomic spontaneons generation^ so to speak, was nevertheless at work- 
Tlie donations of the crowns from one point of view^ may be taken as a 
Symptom of the decline of the royal prerogative of^ control of com¬ 
merce. But from the other point of view they are evidcnc^ of ^ 
gressive* not a decaying, transition^ in which society was adjusting itself 
to new social and economic conditions. The m^e protec^cm afforded 
by castleSp palisadesi and walls, whose rapid erection is a striking 
phenomenon of this centuryi will not wholly expLaiti the new order 
of things. 

The interaction of those various elements which were so organic 
in medieval sodety—the religious^ the military, the commercial^ in 
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the foimatjon of these "groups*' around the castles and the mona$- 
terieSi must always be appreciated. The sources for this enormous 
change in political organisation and in si;>cia] texture abound in the 
eleventh and twelfth centtirieSr But the beginnings of this fecund social 
process go back to the period of the Norse invasions and the violence 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. The deeper we penetrate into the details 
of the history of these two centuries the more we discover that this epoch 
was fertile in social origins, in the adjustment of society to new coudi- 
tions^ in the evolution of new institutioris. If the sources are so few, it is 
not because the times were so barbarous that they kept no records^ but 
because the records have been destroyed. Fortunately, enough have sur¬ 
vived, however, to show the organic life of the age. The most notable 
examples of these “new towns** are to be found in the northeast. In 
Flanders^ Bruges, Eergues^ and Ypres owe tbeir origin to the concentra¬ 
tion of local soci^y around a castle. But the same thing is observable 
in the far south, in Roussillon^ for example^ 

The churches, however, especially the abbeys, profited more than cas- 
des in the changing order^ Linder thetr walls the important fairs were 
held; within their precincts and in their employ as commercial agents 
were merchants whose activities up and down the rivers of France are 
the connoting link between the early Middle Ages and the rise of urban 
conununities in the elevpith and twelfth centtiries. Loup de Ferrieres 
describes the building {in the winter of 851—5^) of just such a barge 
as the moiiasteries must have used. It plied on the Loing^ the Seinc^ and 
the Oise rivers. To construct it he had twenty trees shipped from Mar- 
nay m the diocese of Sens. Iron seems to have been the most difficult 
thing to get. At convenient points along the rivers, for traffic by stream 
was ^eater than by landt these episcojal and monastic syndicate had 
warehou^ or im^ 2 ines for the deposit of merchandise, called arce, 
casrlh (Greek or pofella. The eagemes with which the mon- 

asterics^appljed for port privileges along the rivers, even in the midst 
of the Norse inroads, shows that the interior trade of France still was 
ucrative, Tn ^3 the mcmastery of Cormery was given exemption from 
all oils cti the ^,re. Seme, Marne, Sarthe, ef flumina regni 

i Symphoricn near Tours was given a port on each 

bank of the river; m S59 St. Germain d'Auxerre was absolved from 
every oil; m the same y^r the monks of Beaulieu were given immunitv 
from tol s and the nght of a market "iti Suiniaco t-iro" .• in 86o (he ehurch 

^ from commerce 

w^in the : m the monastery in St. Urban established a 

weekly market with the kings permission; in 864 St, Denis acquired the 
^rket rights ,1, Pontoise; m 867 St. Vaast acquired Bemeval on the 
* «n'["Portant port. But St, Wandrille seems to have 
pushed the principle of nothirig venture, nothing have" to the farthest 
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ftxtreme, for m S63 this monastery actually acquired Caudebec as a port 
of deposit on the lower course of the Seine^ ri|^t in the path of the 
Northmen, 

As with commerce, so it was with industry. It prospered most under 
the wing of the monasteries. The thorny question whether the indus¬ 
trial corporations of the late Roman Empire survived the period of the 
barbarbian invasion and contributed to the origin of the medieval gilds 
need not be considered here. But an im|>ortant historical fact is that 
in the ninth century vre find numbers of artisan groups attached to the 
abbeys, and in a less degree to lay manors. Sometimes the news of the 
founding of a new monastery drew such workmen in numbers, where 
there was employment for masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, tanners, 
dytrs^ fullers> etc. The most notable example of such an industrial 
group in the ninth century is at St. Riqtiier, but there is evidence of 
other similar groups in Soissons, in St. Etenis and its dependencies, and 
at St. Bertin. 

In the case of St- Riquier and St. Bertin the details are sufficient to 
show that the trades were grouped in “quarters” around the mon^- 
tery— per ministeria, says the Chronicle of St. Bertin, At St. Riquier 
we find the street of the saddlers (t/iVmj the street of the 

bakers (vifUJ putQrum)^ the street of the furriers (wiVitr peUtfirum), 
the street of the cobblers (m».r sutorum)^ the street of the vintners 
(tHcusvinitorum), the street of the fullers (incus fidlinum), etc, eleven 
‘'quarterin all. The whole industrial organisation of a town in the 
ninth century is unfolded in this document. It is notable that there is no 
evidence of an internal bond of association among the craftsmen of 
St. Riquier, although the industries seem quite differentiated. In the 
case of the shoeinakers of Soissons, however, we find the tantaiiaing 
expression clieniala suiorum. But this phrase can nn^n nothing more 
than one of those fellowship associations (perhaps of German origin?) 
which the Carolingian legislation sought to suppress, and to which the 
well-known statutes of Hincmar allude. 

These evidences of commercial and industrial activity^ in France m 
the ninth century belie the jeremiads of the monks of the time, and show 
that we must take their pictures of the terrible disorder with reserva- 
tion. There was still a handful of merchants in Rouen when Normandy 
was ceded to Rolf, It is undeniable that the distress of the monasteries 
was frequently deliberately misrepresented in order to prevail upon 
the crown to enlarge their possessions. Hardship and misery, the monks 
doubtless often endured, but it was a misery wholly relative. They suf¬ 
fered less than ordinary people and were amply compensated for their 
ibscomfort. Bourgeois pointedly ha<^ said that "the clergy wub aid of 
^'alse charters in general got more than they lost. , . 

Other valuable evidence of the commercial activity of France m this 
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time is derived from the history of the dan^ffetdr Merchants were sev- 
era] dmes required to contribute to this imposition. In 860 ‘*Ki^ius rtx 
pxaction^ de thesauris e^rclesiarum ef (mni^us tHUnjir ac 

^tuim paMperfinis fecii*' and in the next year these (or other mer¬ 
chants like them) were caught in a sudden raid of the Northmen near 
Paris, as we have already seen. In the same year ChappeSp an important 
entrepot on the upper SeinCp was pillaged. In 866 the merchants again 
were assessed for a tenth. The great exattia of Compiegne in 877* how¬ 
ever, and the supplementary provisions to this ordinance made at 
Kiersey ™n after^rd in the same yKir afford us the most detailed 
information regarding the classes of merchants found in France at this 
Umer In the former both traveling and settled merchants were required 
to contribute to the according to their fortune. The coUet- 

tion of the tribute proved a difficult matter, and six weeks later, at 
Kiersey, on June I 4 p 877p ^ fixed quota was exacted in addition from 
other merchants in the kingdom—a tenth (of their sa^pital?) from the 
Cap pi, probably Syrian merchantSp and Jewish merchantSp and an 
eleventh from those who were Christian^ 


Great interest attaches to the identification of each of these mer¬ 
chant groups, T^ese s^tled merchants of 877 must be related to those 
merchants mentioned in 860, 86tp and 866, who with Paris as a base 
traded through the Ile-de-France and Champagne, using the rivers as 
highways, and at Chappes on the upper Seine probably touched the 
transalpine trade. Were they the predecessors of those mercat<^res 
aqu^ Fansiad, first officially reco^zed in 1121 in a charter of Louis 
VI? If so, then we have here evidence that the Parisian hanse had a 
continuous^ if obscurep history from the ninth to the twelfth century. 

It remain^s to discover the identity of the itinerant merchants who are 
menliwed in the E^ct of Kiersey. It is today proved that in the his¬ 
tory of the commercial development of both France and Germany in the 
early Middle Ages these ^'birds of passage^' were prior both in point of 
time and importance to settled merchants. In the ninth century town life 
TO not yet sufficiently developed, market rights were too ill-defined, 
ocal regulation too unstablep to enable provincial trade to compete in 
importance with the more lucrative "through” trade in eastern luxuries. 
Even as late as the eleventh eentury thb sdll seems to have been the con¬ 
dition in France, if one may draw an inference from the Treuga Dd, 
w ose provisions aim to protect the person of merchantSp but say noth¬ 
ing of established markets. A comparison of the exactio of Compi^Cp 
which th^ merchants whose seat was in Paris, wfth Art. of 
e rapi lary discloses three kinds of traveling merchants—Chrisrian 
mercharitSp Jews, and Cappi. Of these classes the mercantile activities 
so well known that no further consideration of them 
ry beyond^ perhapSp observing that the number of Jewish 
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traders in France at this time is likdy to have been greater than usual, 
since in 855 Lothar I had banished them from Italy. But who were the 
Hegoiiat{?Tes Christiani m Att, 31 ? The marchands de of Plris 
cannot he meant^ for they already had been taxed in the exactio of 
Compiegner In spite of the fact that no one has yet ventured so to sug¬ 
gest, I venture to suggest that lialmn merchants are here intended, al¬ 
though no specific mention of them as such Ls made. 

The evidence for this belief is inferential, it is admitted, hut it seems 
to me to have the color of probability. I* rests partly upon the very 
dose political relations between France and Italy whidi prevailed in the 
last years of the reign of Oiarles the Bald. These connections were 
closer and more intimate than is usually appreciated. The ahbe Duchesne 
has aptly said, writing of the trouble of Pope John Vllit that ^'an 
Italian or a Roman felt quite aJt his ease at Arks, Vienne^ Lyons, and 
even towns such as Rheims, Sens, St. Denis, and Tours were not al¬ 
together foreign to him. He was familLar with their names and tradi¬ 
tions in his own language.'* 

In the ninth century the Italians, especially the Venetians, were the 
most prcHtiinflnt Christian traders in the West, and at this time ( 377 ) 
the relations between Italy and France were peculiarly favorable to in¬ 
tercourse between the two countries. Both Lothar I and Ludwig II had 
recently made treaties with Venice providing for the free movement 
of her merchants through their territories by road and river, subject to 
the payment of the enstomary tolls, and the emperor Ludwig IL 
854, had made a special effort to protect rnerchants and pilgrims to 
Rome {from beyond the Alps?) from molestation. Heyd hazards the 
conjecture that Italian merchants possibly were purveyors of Levan¬ 
tine wares beyond the Alps as early as this, but the only reference he 
cites in support is mention of the presence of Lombard merchants at 
the fair of St. Denis in tbe reign of Dagobert, which is pointless for the 
eighth and ninth centuries. In 849 Loup de Ferrier^ was sent to Rome. 
We do not know by what route he traveled ^ hut his letter (Ep. 66) is 
interesting. He took with him as a present to the Pope some German 
linen and wrote in advance to a bishop on the Italian frontier 

to be ready to provide him with some monetes^ ergmium. 

Schulte has shown the commercial use of the Alpine passes late in 
the tenth century, and that Venetian merchants monopolized the eastern 
trade at the fairs of Ferrara and Pavia. 

But a paragraph in the Li/e of Gerald of Auriilac^ chap, ay, fay Odo 
of QunVp pertains to the year In that year Gerald went to Rome to 
see Pope Formosus in the interest of the abbey which he was about to 
found. Upon his return he stopped at Pavia, the usual starting-place 
for travelers going over the St. Bernard Pass, and there feU in with 
some Venetian merchants. The extract is inlwesting and conclusive 
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evidence of the presence of Venetian merchants who deaJt in oriental 
stuffs at the Fair ol Pavb In the ninth ccniury. Schulte is skeptical ol 
the journeying of Venetian merchants so early as this beyond the Alps 
and thinks that French and Oerman traders found their point of con¬ 
tact in the Lombard cities^ especially Pavia and Ferrara, on the ground 
that generaJ the number of hands through which wares passed had 
much increased since antiquity/* But it seems to me more probable that 
the transalpine trade was plied by Italians than by Frankish merchants, 
and that Otappes was the place where the Italians changed wares with 
the Franks, Its location and the unusual importance attached to its mer- 
chantSp who are particularly singled out In the edict, and are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Frank merchants taxed in the cjrflfh'o of Compiegne* 
would seem to justify this view. 

It must be borne in mind that at this lime the Alpine passes were not 
yet inf^ted by the Saracens, but were open and much used in political 
and military affairs, at least. ITie favorite route from Italy into France 
was via Pavia, Ivrea, Aosta, over the Great St, Bernard, whence two 
ways diverged: (i) via St, Maurice and Valais to Lyons.; (2) via the 
L^e of Geneva, Orbe, Pqntarlier, and the old Roman road to Besan- 
^on and thence to Langres and Champagne. Another route to Lyons 
Avas via St, Jean de Maurlenne and Chambory\ 

Now in the last years of the reign of Charles the Bald the nexus 
bet ween France and Italy was very close. Boso, who was soon to 
found the kingdom of Burgundy in the valley of the Rhone, in 876 was 
the most powerful vassal of Charles, who had married his sister 
Richilde. In 870 the king gave him the abbey of St, Maurice en Valais 
and possession of the city of Vieime and the Lyonnais; in 871 he con¬ 
ferred upon him the government of the whole heritage of Lothar in the 
Rhone valley; in 876 Charles, having assumed the imperial tide, en¬ 
listed the government of Italy to him; m 877 he received the rever¬ 
sion of the county of Bourges. Strategically Boso's position was ifi- 
comparable+ for he was in possession of the two chief routes lielween 
Ijaly and France—the route via Valais and that via St, Jean de Man- 
rienne and was lord on both sides of the Alps, In addition he beht 
two important places in the valleys of the Rhone and the Loire» namely. 
Lyons and Bourges. Within his immediate territory' lay the confluence 
of the Allier with the Loire and that of the Sarsne with the Rhone, the 
focal region of France from ihe point of view^ of communication be¬ 
tween north and south or east and west. 

This union of the two chief Alpine passes and the heart of the river 
system of France In one hand must have facilitated the cammercial in¬ 
tercourse between Italy and France. It hardly could have been other¬ 
wise. Long before the Fairs of Champagne rose,to their grrat impor- 
tance^ already in the ninth century the commerce of the region foreshad- 
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owed the wining destiny oi the country- The tmpomnee of ChappeSp on 
the trppet Seine p has been seen. But Meaux also had a. settled colony of 
ii>erchants at this timCp whose IwMiacula were destroyed by the North¬ 
men in 862. In truth, as early as the ninth century the lineaments of the 
future Fairs of Champagne are outlined so clearly that there is as 
much of history as of legend in the celebrated romance of C^irEJi dc 
Loherain^ which attributes the institution of the fairs to Charles the 
Bald. Their antiquity is greater than was once supposed- Flodoard 
makes explicit reEerences to a fair at Chalons-sur-Mame in 963. 

In the ninth century Chappes was the chief emporium in Champagne. 
Today it is a poor village in the department of the Aubct in the canton 
of Bar-sur-Seine* about two kilometers from Troyes. The discovery, 
not merely of the great historical importance of this pSacep but the 
actual place itselfp is an interesting example of modem historical re¬ 
search. Until recently Chappes was known only as a chatellany of the 
counts of Champagne in the twelfth centuryp but it was a lost Pleiad 
among the fiefs of that houses for its location was unknown. By the 
twelfth century every reminiscence of its early commercial importance 
had vanished. 

But what kind of merchants were the merchants of Chappes? Cer¬ 
tainly they were not Frankish merchants, for they had already been 
taxed in the of CompiegnCp as has been showm. The negotiaf&rcs 

Christiam (Art. 31) and the Jews cannot be meant, for the cappi are 
<listingui5hed from each of these. The ^^ppi were probably Syrian mer¬ 
chants in France. The Greek word kap^hs (jcair^AcK) which is current 
from Herodotus down to Anna Comnena* passed into the Syriac 
^ "merchant whence through Syrian traders in the West it found its 
way into Frankish law. 

By the eighth century^ judging from the sourceSp the Syrians who 
had been so numerous in Merovingian times, had dwindled and in the 
ninth century there is no direct mention of them, save of the soUtaiy 
Syrian scholar who aided Louis the Pious in reading the New Testa¬ 
ment. The mpture between Rome and Constanltnoplc over the issue of 
iconoclasm, and the friction oE Charlemagne lA^Jlh the Extern Roman 
Fmpire may possibly have influenced the trade of the Syrians adversely^ 
The volume of oriental trade in Charlemagne^s reign was not vepf greatp 
and his commercial relations, at leasts with Baghdad* were not intimate. 
It is difiicult to believe, however, that the Syrians, who had been for 
centuries the chief hearers of this oriental commerce in the W^t. were 
completely shut out at this time. The argument that Syrian merchants 
no longer frequented the West after the eighth century is the or^H- 
e,r sihutio only* Certainly^ although the volume of the oriental 
trade of the Frankland was reduced, it did not wholly disappear after 
Charlemagne. 
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There is contemporary evidence of the circulation of Levantine genods 
in France. Abbo's famoiLS epic of the si^e of Paris by the Northmen 
in 885-86 heaps scorn upon those whose manners were softened by 
eastern luxuries* rkh attire, Tyrian purple* gems, and Antioch leather. 
To this we may add the familiar testimony of the Monk of St. Gall 
who> though nominally writing of Charlemagne*s time, actually more 
reflects the civlliEation of his own. 


The probable presence of Syrian merchanu in France in the late 
ninth century having now been shown* the question arises: By what 
routes did they come? Did they still come by sea, as formerly, through 
Marseilles and Fossce^ ifaritfruz in the delta of the Rhone^ where Corbie 
in 71^ was given the power to collect duties on aromatics and spices? 
No famous dty of Gaul has an obscurer history than Marseilles from 
the tii^ of Charlemagne to the Crusades. The Saracen corsairs plun¬ 
dered it in 848, from which time a veil hangs over it for centuries. Yet 
in spite of the fact that these pirates haunted the seas and harried the 
coasts of Italy and Provence for years, we have evidence that Christian 
shipping braved the perils successfully. For in S44 Charles the Bald in a 
charter of immunity to St. Denis exempts from all exactions boats 
in trade belonging to the monks or to their commercial agents^^ 
qui pro eonim ad Masiiiiatn . . . per dwersos pi^rtus - . + 

fncrcatus negafiandi gratia advenwentf' Againp in 878 Pope John VIII 
came to Arles by sea and traveled thence to Lyons and Troyes. Most 
interesting of all allusions* however, to the commerce of the Rhone 
delta in these years is a charter of Xing Louis of Provence in 930 to 
Manasseh, archbishop of Arles, in which there is a direct reference to 
Greek merchants and an implied one to Syrian and Jewish. 

The expulsion of the Syrian merchants from the West was probably 
due to the increasing compeiiiion of the Venetians, who gradually 
pushed them out of the field, although, at least through the ninth cen¬ 
tury, they kept their fcjoting at Chappes. For, if the contention is 
tenable that the Venetians as early as this were engaged in transalpine 
trade, most of their goods must have been of Levantine origin. The 
merd^ts of Venice enjoyed unusual advantages under Charlemagnet 
Lotl^r, and Louis 11 as we have seen, and in the latter half of the 
ninth centmy the relations between Italy at large and Constantinople 
were exceptionally dose. On account of the ravages of the Saracens in 
southern It^y both Pope John Vlfl and Emperor Louis 11 had made 
alliances with Emperor Basil L 

^e^idence which has been set forth it is manifest, not only 

been ^ deslmctive of commerce as has 

hut also that the volume and variety of the commerce 

^ ^ thought. Al‘ 

diough the trade relations between western Europe and the Levant bad 
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with the decay oi the Roman Empire, nevertheless Syrian mer¬ 
chants maintained their commercial traditions in Gavi much longer than 
lias hitherto been supposed. Even in the hardest age, perhaps, of the 
Middle Ages> France did not utterly revert to a purely agricultural 
organization of society- The opinion of those economic historians who 
contend that the so-called *'self-sufficiency" of the manorial regime is an 
illusion receives added wdght even from the painfully meager sources 
of the ninth century* 

A word may be said in conclusion as to travel in France in the ninth 
century* The condition of the roads undoubtedly deteriorated, and in 
addition to great inconvenience the preT^lence of brigandage made 
travel less safe by land than by w-ater, and for carrying freight water 
traffic was cheaper than land* Yet it is impc^ible to believe that the 
insecurity was as great as the chroniclers represent it to have been, al¬ 
though undoubted-ly travel under guard was almost necessary if one 
were of high social degree or carrying valuable counnodlties. But then 
people of social emiuence and rich merchants always so traveled* even 
when times were more peaceful. There is a quaint example of the 
danger of travel in the letters of Loup de Fcrrier^, which casts interest¬ 
ing light upon the life of the ninth century. He writes to his friend 
Archbishop Hincmar of Rheimsi 

I was afraid to send you Bede's Comnumtary because the book is so 
large that it carmot be hidden in one's cloak, nor comfortably carried in a 
hand-hag: and even if one or the other could be done+ one would have to 
fear meeting some band of rascals whose cupidity would surely be kitMlJed 
by the beauty of the manuscript and it would perhaps thus be lost to me 
and to you. Accordingly I can myself lend the volume to you luosi safely 
as soon as^ if God will* we can come together in safety somavhere, and 
will do so. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EXFAI^SION AND COLON 1JEATION OF THE NORSE PEOPLES* 

The expansion in the ninth century of the Norse peoples—the Swedes, 
r^es, and Norwegians—is one of the most important subjects in mfr' 
dievaL history^ Properly interpreted it wxs a movement ol emigration, 
conquest, and colonization in new landsx which had a later parallel in the 
expansion oi European peoples beyond the sea in the sixteenth century+ 
And like that movement, the Norse expansion found its sources and im¬ 
pulses in economic interest, in social condition, in the spirit of adventure 
and discovery. 

In order to understand the reasons for the vast exodus of these hardy 
peoples in the ninth century it is necessary to know something of the 
nature of the countries in which they dwelt, and their primitive way of 
living. For their physical environment greatly influenced their migration. 

The peninsula of Denmark^ the home of the Danes, was little more 
than a sand-spit covered with moor and dense beech and oak forests. 
Only here and there, in glades, were there any cultivable tracts. The 
people dwelt along the coasts in villages on bays and coves of purple 
water which gave upon the sea, and sustaiiied themselves chiefly by fish¬ 
ing and pira<y. The Scandinavian peninsula was no less inhospitable to 
live in than E>enmark, A glance at the map shows that the axis of it is 
^ rugged mountain range» that the coasts are deeply indented with 
fjords and fringed by rocky islands, that Sweden is a land of a thousand 
lakes and that the habitable portion of both Norway and Sweden is a 
narrow seaboard. The thin and stony soil, the narrow zone of arable 
land even today is insufficient to support the population. How much 
more insufficient must it have been centuries ago for a people which 
emerged out of the Bronze age within historic times, which though pos¬ 
sessed of remarkable craftsmanship in fashioning weapons and building 
boats, was yet from the point of view of material civiliication still in a 
rudimentary state? 

From remote times the Norse must all have been a seafaring people. 
From fishery and whaling they quite naturally, being a warlike peopl^P 
took to piracy when occasion oiTered. At first they probably preyed upon 

■ MAP. ii iw map to illuitrate ths^ chapter, but set Shepherd, 

Huitmia: Afias, 45 an^t 58. 
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one another, but as they acquired familiarity with the sea they crept far¬ 
ther and farther down the coasts and at last ventured across the Baltic 
and the North Sea, and so discovered new lands. The settlement of ^e 
Low Saxons, the Jutes, the Angles in Britain in the fifth century antici¬ 
pated what the Danes performed in the ninth century in both England 
and France, 

War and piracy were vocadons of the free Norsemen. They left to 
churls, as a s^a records, the "breaking of oxen and making plows and 
timbering houses, smithing, building carts, and driving the plow ” To 
do with ships, fishing, chasing the whale, trading, warfare, and piracy 
if need be, were the pursuits of freemen. But the Norseman did not al¬ 
ways come as a wild sea-robber: Often he was a peaceful trader who 
resorted to war only under necessity. The merchant was not a pirate; 
he bought or bartered, bnt was always quite capable of defending his 
goods. A sharp line was not drawn between the warrior caste and the 
mercantile class. We find the chieftains themselves enjoying the profits 
of commerce and not ashamed of it. 

The east and channel coast of England, and the channel coast of 
Frisia and of France, were the first objects of attack. It is worth observ¬ 
ing that the physical topography both of eastern England and of north¬ 
ern and western France made them peculiarly vulnerable to these rov¬ 
ers, for in the former the estuaries of the Humber and the Thames 
and the great bay of the Wash, in the latter the mouths of the Scheldt, 
the Seine, the Loire, the estuarj^ of the GirondftT opened the heart of 
the country to their forays. In France^ where with the exception of 
the Garonne, the rivers radiate like spokes from a hub, and wbere in the 
centre the waters of the upper Seine^ the upper Loire, the upper Meuse, 
and the tipper Saone are not many leagues apart, the Norsemen moved 
almost at will* penetrating far up the rivers and even dragging their 
boats overland, coming up one stream and going down another. 

The stages in the intensification of these raids can be clearly marked 
and are significant because they show a progressive change from mere 
foray to permanent settlement and ultimate colonization in large num¬ 
bers. In England this change appears in 851 when the Danes first win¬ 
tered in Thanet. The treaty of Wedmore in B79 which divided England 
in twain and ceded the whole eastern part of England from the estuajy 
of the Thames to the Tees to the Danes lor settlement marks the turning 
point betw^n invasion and colonization. 

When the Viking raids ceased to be the scourge of the ^glish ct^t, 
there followed in the wake of the Viking dragon the ships of burden 
with peaceful traders on board laden with furs from Norway and fish 
from Iceland to be exchanged for England's wool, honey* malt, and 
wheat. Chester, Bristol, Yarmouth, London developed intercourse with 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland. This intercourse must have been con- 
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sidexable, ^ a law was passed m Iceland coticeming the property of 
English traders who died there. The gives an 

count of a ship coming from Dublin to Snowfellncss m Broadfirth, 
about looo A, D., whose folk were Erse, South-Islanders, and a few 
Northmen. Among these was one Thorhunna from the Hebrides who 
brought with her bedclothes "all excellently wrought*"—English sheets, 
a silken quilt;, bed curtains, and bed gear, the like of which had never 
been seen in Iceland. 

The C^nish colonists that came to England during the Danish ascend¬ 
ancy jn England were inAuential in connecting England with the Scandi* 
navian countries through trade. As the leading merchants they were 
also influential in establishing new towns at centres suitable for com¬ 
merce. &nute the Great {1000-1035) made various imponant eom- 
merciaJ treaties with different foreign nations. We find evidence of the 
inHuence of Sewdinavian merchants in their numbers and importance 
in several English towns^ especially London, where they had their own 
churches, markets^ and courts of law. They also had great inHuence in 
York. The names of several of the streets of York end in “gate." For¬ 
merly there were in York at least a score of such streets and it is hardly 
possible that there were that many "gates.^' “It becomes a question 
therefore if gate was not derived from the old Scandinavian 
(street), particularly when it appears in compound names such as 
Petersgate (Petersg^e), Maiygate (Mariegade)^ Fishergate (Fisker- 
gade), etc.* which bear a striking resemblance to Scandinavian names 
of streets." 


In the Frankish Empire the Danes first permanently established them¬ 
selves In Fripland in 850. But already their ravages in Frankish Gaul 
had been serious, more serious than in England during the same time. 
In 835 Duurstede was burned^ In 83'^ Antwerp—the earliest mention of 
it—was bum^. In 845 Paris ¥?as plundered, and again in S57. Practi¬ 
cally all the important towns along the coasts or great waterways of 
France were pillaged, some of them several times, by the Norsemen in 
me ninth century—Amiens* Kouen* Paris,'Nantes, Tours, Chartres. 
Bloia, Bordeaux and even Narbonne, Marseilles, and Valence. For their 
ships rounded Spain and entered the Mediterranean, In 86o Pisa in 
Italy was attacked. 


However, there was another side to the incursions of the Norsemen in 
France: strange as it may seem, trade was stimulated by them and new 
markets opened j France^ commerce instead of being diminished per- 
aps improv^p and profound economic and social results flow'ed 
mvMioiii, The Danes were old trading acquaintances 
of the Fmians, trading furs and wax for German iron. Frisian cloth, 
and wme frum the Rhmelauds. The Life of Anskar, the first apostle of 
the north, to the Danes, is ndi in this kind of information. "The north- 
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em vikmg$ were not only wild sea-rovers; they were also enterprising 
inerdmnts who sought to get riches in every way, . . . Although the 
sources for the history of this time are very scant, we still see in them 
an intense commercial activity prevailed in the ninth century/" 

ft remains to follow the clue to this important phase of Morse his¬ 
tory. given long ago by Dudo, the first historian of Normandy, when he 
puts into the mouth of Rolf, first duke of Normandy^ the significant 
words: ""Fendendi atque sequestF^rm pacem pi^Hmus^ ('*We seek trade 
and a peace which will profit us"'). 

We have seen in the previous chapter that a greater amount of cotii- 
merce than has usually been thought was carried on in France in the 
reign of Charles the Bald. In some places this trade actually seems to 
have been stimulated by the invasions. The capittiLaries of Qiarles fre¬ 
quently and vainly prohibited traJffic with the Norsemen^ especially sale 
of arms and horses. Their armies were dogged by adventurous ped¬ 
dlers and wandering merchants. We find the instance of a peddler who 
''traveled with a single ass from town to town with them, and whatever 
he bought in one place he sold at a higher price in another place/' 
Sometimes the commercial relations of the Norsemen savored of 
greater refinement than piracy and plundering. For exampleK in S73, 
when Ludwig the German was at Burstadt near Worms, Siegfried, the 
Danish king and co-njler with his brother Half dan—they were sons of 
Horich II of Denmark-^came thither ^^pads faci^fuhF ^o-fia . ^ . et ut 
negoiiatore^ uiriusque rf£?»t . . * fncrcinwma , , , anercnt £t vmde- 
rent pad fee” ^ In the same year the Northmen of the Loire agreed to 
evacuate Nantes on a fixed day. and not to commit plunder or pillage^ 
provided that in the meantime their market was unmolested. In dur¬ 
ing the negotiations which followed Charles the Fat's siege of ELsloo. 
the gates of the Norse camp were thrown open and some of the Franks 
ventured in for purposes of trade. 

The enormous amount of plunder secured by the invaders seems often 
to have made markets spring up, as it were, overnight. Article 19 of the 
capitulary of Pjtres in 864 shows this. In it Charits sought to ascertain 
what markets formerly existed; whether with or without royal sanction ; 
and what new ones had been recently opened. There is a case of a soldier 
who seized the wine some villagers had stored in the church for safety, 
and started a tavern there —^^qmsi (abernam tonsttluefts in eedem ce- 
clesia^ paribUrS suis iUud vendere eoipif/* Evidently commerce could 
not have sufrered eveiywhere in France^ and on the other hand in many 
places must have been stimulated. The Northmen undoubtedly disturbed 
things seriously, but often sold their booty in the land. Mew markets 
must have arisen through the decay of old ones or by the change of loca- 

. m order to make peace and that the merchants of each kingdom might 
ljuy and sell pcarefiilly/' 
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tioti in the case of established places too greatly exposed. We have a par- 
licutar mstance of this kind of thing in the grant made by Charles the 
Bald to Robert the Strong of a considerable number of possessions on 
the right bank of the Loire River near Tours, among them Brigap where 
later the fair of Sl Barlholomew arose* and the church of St Sym- 
phorien. with a harbor. The market there and the harbor duties were a 
profitable source of revenue* This was in 86L 

Again: the immense sums of money which the Northmen extorted 
from the coffers of the Church and the nobles in the form of danc- 
ffcid must sometimes have had a tonic effect upon trade* Since the de¬ 
cline of the Roman EmpirCp Gaul, in common with all the West, had ex¬ 
perienced an enormous reduction in the amount of currency in circula¬ 
tion. Most of it had been drawn off to the Eastp or else hoarded. Now k 
was forcibly brought into the light of day. Qipped as much of the coin 
was, il yet seeins to have stimulated trade. Free workmen still survived 
In France. The Edict of Pitres (864) shows it, though they undoubtedly 
tended to diminish. 

One may date Frankish appreciation of the seriousness of the Norse 
invasions from 862, the year in which Charles the Bald ordered the 
eral erection of castles throughout his northern provinces. By that time 
the Norse were in de facta possession of the whole Channel coast, from 
which the Frank proprietary class must have been expelled ^ though much 
of the servile peasantry must have remained. "The left bank of the 
Seine was nearly abandoned by the inhabitants and consequently such of 
the invaders as chose to remaiii had ample room to colonize * neither 
does it appear that the people, especially the peasantry, were always 
averse to them. The Northmen plundered and ravaged, but there are 
always a great many who have nothing to lose by being plundered and 
ravaged/' By 912 it was manifest to both government and Church that 
the day had come when the Norsemen could neither be fought off nor 
be bought off by payment of dancgcld. They were fighting for land to 
live in and the right to trade where they willed. Charles the Simple in 
that year ceded to Rolf the whole Channel coast extending from the 
Somme to the edge of Brittany. The land was measured off with a rope 
after the Norse method of survey and divided among the settlers. The 
great fief of Normandy was created. The greatest Norse colony ever 
founded entered upon a history which was to carry Norman influence 
across Channel to England, south to create a Norman dynasty in south^^ 
ern Italy and Sicily; and Norman influence was to mark deeply the his¬ 
tory of Spain and the Holy Land, 

In ever widening circle.^ the Norsemcti expanded throughout the ninth 
century. Not only France and England, but Scotland, the Faroe, the 
Shetland, the f^rkney islands, IrelatKl, and Iceland, fell the recoil of the 
battle of Hafrsfjord (S72), where Harold Fairhoir broke the power of 
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the rival jarU. "Scores ol chieftains fled the counti7, taking with ihcin 
wives, children, slaves^ free-born, bonded foUowersH household goods^ 
and gear, everything that cquid be put on board a shipn" In Ireland they 
settled in Armagh as early as 830 and soon established a kingdom in 
Dublin which lasted until 1014. The Irish knew them as Ostmen. For 
two centuries the internecine strife of clan with dan in Ireland enabled 
the Norse toi hold their own and to spread. They raided Munster till 
“there was not a harbor, nor a landing port, nor a dun* nor a fortress, 
nor a fastness in aJl Munster, without fleets of I>enniarkers and pirates-" 
However, despite their activity, they were never able to convert Ireland 
into a "Normandy." 

The Norse were a great commercial factor in the life of Ireland. Un¬ 
able to conquer the island, they naturally dung to the coasts* where 
trade could be developed. Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, if not of 
Norse foundation, ow^e their first importance to the Ostmen, From 
these towns trade was carried on, not only with towns near by, such as 
Bristol and Chester, but with far-away countries. They had very close 
connection with the southern wine districts of France, This wine trade 
was so important that by 900 there were laws in Munster regulating it. 
Many foreign merchants were to be found in Dublin. Norway and Ice¬ 
land both had close communication with Irelandn An Icelander as early 
as the ninth century was called Rafn Limerick-fahrer because he trav¬ 
eled (fahren) between Iceland and Limerick. The sagas mention other 
Icelanders who sailed to Dublin as merchants. That Irish noerchants 
visited Iceland is proved by the Erc-d 7 .oencrs Sagaz "The same summer 
that Christ's faith was made law Jn Iceland, a ship came from over the 
sea to Snow fellness, a keel of Dublin." 

Iceland was practically unknown to the civilized world before 860. 
although Irish missionaries had been there before the Norse. In 870 
Ingolf, a Norwegian, after staying in Iceland one winter, returned to 
Norway for his stock and possessions and m 874 settled in the place now 
called Reykjavik, the present capital of Iceland. 

The new land speedily became a haven of the victims of Harold 
Fairhair^s victory. But besides the discontented chieftains, who fared 
abroad and settl^ Iceland, the Lojrdaela Saga tells us that some were 
attracted thither by the report that "there was a good choice of land 
there, and no need to buy cattle," and that "there was much whale- 
jetsam, and salmon fisheries and fishing-banks, good all the year round^ 

Not all of Iceland was settled by the p^ple of Norway, A glance 
through the list of land settlements, given In the first volume of Vig- 
fusson and Powells Ori^ificj htandico^, will show from how many dif¬ 
ferent countries the settlers came. Aside from Norway, perhaps the 
next largest number came from the British Isles, Scotland and Ireland 
furnishing the larger number of these. The Hebrides, Orkney, Shct- 
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land, and Faroe islands fumisbed thdr quota, as did also Flanders, Den¬ 
mark, and Sweden- Not all ot the settlers who went from these coun¬ 
tries were mitive to the country from which they emigrated- Many were 
Norwegians who had come '"west-oversea,'" had remained a little while 
in the Orkneys or Shetlands or Ireland^ and had then gone on to Ice¬ 
land. For example, .Atith the Deep-Minded, daughter of Ketil Flatneb of 
Norway and wife of Olaf the White, king of Dublin, was in Caithness 
for some years, and fitolly “she had a merchant-ship built secretly in 
the wood, and when the ship was finished, she fitted out the ship^ and 
took much riches in chattels with her*” aud went to Iceland about ^92. 
Auth*s brother, Bjom the Easterner, came from Norway to the Hebri¬ 
des, remained winters, and in 8S6 fared on to Iceland. Those who 
came from these western islands settled chiefiy in the west, the north, 
and the northwest of the island. 

Once settlement was begun it went on rapidly* most of the habitable 
parts of the island being taken by 93O. Even by 900 the better parts of 
the island were settled. “In those day^ [900] was all Broadfirth settled,"* 
as was also much of the rest. 

Iti early times, when Iceland was to a great extent a "no man's land/* 
choice of land was made by casting overboard the seat pillars. Wher¬ 
ever these drifted ashore, there the settlement was made. In later times 
thb custom was changed and land was taken by some form of contract. 
Usually the lands were taken by chief tains h "^according to dignity,"' 
though lots were sometimes cast. Possession was taken of the land by 
“hallowing the land to one*s sell" by fire, a custom which consisted in 
going round one's land with a burning brand in the hand. To prevent 
one individual from taking more than his share of land. King Harold 
soon made a ruling that no one should take more land to hirnself than 
he, with his crew, could tarry fire across in a day. Obviously the lands 
taken by chieftains were extensive, covering in the case of very power¬ 
ful chieftains, immense tracts of territory. These tracts the chieftains 
gave out as gifts to their kinsmen and friends, the chieftain and his 
descendants becoming hereditary chiefs over the land- The land being 
taken possession of, it followed that there should be built the house 
and temple, the necessary buildings of every chieftain. 

When the houses were built, and even before, it was necessary that 
the settlers bestir themselves to prepare food for the long cold winte^. 
This leads us to a discussion of the foodstuffs and products of the is¬ 
land- The staple articles of food were meat and dairy products- The 
meat spoken, of was usually fish and flesh meat- The fish consisted of 
trout* stockfish, saimern, or whale flesh. Hogs did not thrive in Iceland» 
so the flesh meat was mutton, beef, or horsemcat. Of the dairy products, 
cheese curds and milk were the most common. The chief cereal food of 
the common folks was groats. 
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Fi$h was the most profitable of Icelandic products. Surrounded by 
water, the people were by nature a fishing folk, and the many bays and 
firths^ especially in western Iceland^ afforded ample opportunity for the 
pursuit of this industry, which was folloived sometimes to the detriment 
of other pursuits, as, for example, when Floki in the second half of the 
ninth century sailing into Waters-firth found the firth so "full of fish 
(fish, seals, and whales) that ^‘for the sake of the fishing they took no 
heed to make hay and all their livestock died in the winter/' Fishing was 
the business of the housewife for the support of her family ■ it was al^ 
a profitable industry at which many an IceJandcr became wealthy, as i$ 
shown by the success of Thorstein ^^Codbiter" in the first half of the 
tenth century. The Ert-Dmller^ Saga tells us that he ^'became a man of 
the greatest largesse; he had ever with him sixty freedinen; he was a 
great gatherer of household stuff, and was ever going a-fishing/' An 
even better example is Odd Ufeigson, who in the middle of the eleventh 
century, leaving home with only ^'a line, . . , a $et of fishing gear, and 
twelve ells of wadmal,” bought on credit of a company of fishermen in 
Watemess a fishing outfit and in three winters and three summers had 
paid back all that he had borrowed and had ^ined for himself a good 
trading penny withalThen he took to carrying goods, ^ght the use 
of a *'keel."“ later owned the ^'kecl.^' and grew rich by fishing and carry¬ 
ing gofxis between Midfirth and the Strands. Finally he was able to 
fare abroad, owning his own ships of burdeUt was soon reputed 
the wealthiest man in Iceland, 

Next to fishings the most common industry^ seems to have been sheep* 
raising. Every great chieftain had some wethers which were turned out 
in summer to graie on the pastures of the mountain-sides and brought 
back in harvest-tide, by meti whose business it was to go in search o 
them, to the lowland and valley pastures where they might be fed at 
stall through the cold months, or if the winter was too severe they 
might be driven south over the heath where the pastures were better, as 
were the sheep of the men of Bitter about ickjO. Hoivever, thoM in 
charge of the sheep were not always able to return the whole fdd. Often 
many were missing and many weary days would be spent in hunting 
them. Often, too, the missing sheep caused trouble between ne^h- 
boring chieftains, one suspecting another of being responsible for their 

disappearance. ^ ^ 

Cattle-raising must have been common though the Sagas mention it 
very seldom. Horses of all kinds abounded everywhere. Some were us^ 
for food, being slaughtered in harvest-tide j some were used for pack¬ 
ing hay upon; some were called wood horsey, those carr>nng dnftwood 
much as the hay. There were no roads in early Iceland, but there were 
many bridle paths on which the horses formed practically the only means 
of traffic, all land journeys being made either on foot or on horseback. 
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The domestic animals, besides the sheep, horse, and cow, were chiefly 
fowl and falcon. Of the wild animals the reindeer and bear were per¬ 
haps more numerous. 

Some grain was raised, but the chief product was hay. Hay was ab¬ 
solutely necessary for all the stock, especially during the winter, and as 
the summers were very short* much depended on the grass being har¬ 
vested in time. Harvest-lime came usuaily in the month of August, In 
case the hay crop failed, as it sometimes did in a wet season, starv^a- 
tion faced the livestock. In liard times those who had hay ivere usually 
forced to sell it; tenants were supposed to pay rent in hay; when the 
crop failed some of the livestock was killed. 

We have already seen that Icelandic merchants visited England. 
In the second half of the twelfth century the Icelandic merchants erected 
a lighthouse at Sanda in the Hebrides. In the biography of an Icelandic 
hishopi w'e find mention of the Icelandic trade with Lynn and other 
Ijorls in eastern England. In 12^4 Icelandic ships were in the harbor of 
Yarmouth. 

Norwegians were in the majority 01 the foreigners that traded with 
Iceland and controlled more and more the exports of Iceland ; and this 
greater economic dependence of Iceland on Norway led to the political 
union of the two countries in 1262-64. Bergen then became the market 
ol Icelandic products. The shortest route from Norway to Iceland 
was from Cape Stead to Horn nn the east coast of Iceland, but the most 
commonly used route was one from Bergen north of the Shetland and 
Faroe islands, around the southwestern coast of Iceland, and into the 
firth on which is located the present capital. 

The saga references to Korse connections with the various countries 
in which the Norse settled are not alvp'ays exact in this early periocL 
Many times mention is made only that ''that summer a ship came out 
to Lavahavemouth and another tO’ Day mealiness/^ without mentioning 
whence it came or who sailed it. But while the saga references are not 
always exact they are sufficiently numerous to give an idea of the enor¬ 
mous radiation of Norse commerce. Markets seem to have been in ever>' 
port of the Scandinavian w^orld. 

Commercial relations were established between the Swedes, whose 
port of Birka (now called Ejorko) was eighteen miles west of Stock¬ 
holm^ and Haddeby in Schleswig and Duurstedc in Frisia early in the 
ninth century. St. Anskar* the Apostle oi the North, in the reign of 
Ijouh the Pious, traveled with some traders of Duursiede to Birka, 
which, we are told in the Vita Anskan, "contained many rich merchants 
and a large amount of goods and money." Hamburg and Haddeby trad¬ 
ers frequently visited Birka. 

The natural way of Swedish expansion was across the Baltic and not 
toward the west. The Life of Anskar again tells us that the Swedes 
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subdued five towns in the "kingdom of the Kort" (modem Kurland), 
of which Seleburg on the Duna and Pilten on the Windawa are men¬ 
tioned. Here also were found “Christian merchants," probably Frankish, 
from Duurstede or Iladdehj’, seeking furs and amber. 

The great gateway, however, into the vast and vague Land of the 
Slavs was through the Gulf of Finland, and before the middle of the 
ninth century the “Ru$” (a Finnish word nteaning “rowers,” applied by 
the Fins to the Swedes and borrowed by the Slavs) had established 
themselves at Hohngaard on Lake Ilmen, which later became known as 
Old or Great Novgorod. 

Novgorod and Kiev on the lower Dnieper became Swedish military 
and trading colonies in Russia, like Dublin in Ireland and Rotien in 
France. They were colonies of military merchants imposed upon a Slav¬ 
onic population. From Novgorod to the Black Sea a natural water 
route was open via the Volkhov and Dnieper rivers, which the Rus soon 
discovered—the famous Varangian Route, Although the meaning 
of this word is equivalent to "Norse" or “Scandinavian” it came to 
have an economic significance. The V'arangian Route became the great 
link between northern Europe and the Orient. Not only Byaantium but 
the Baghdad Khali fate was united with the Baltic lands. For the Volga 
carried these adventurous traders of Novgorod down to Itil (modem 
Astrakhan) at the head of the Caspian, where trade connection with 
Arab merchants from Baghdad was established. The Rus soon found 
out the colonies of Byzantine merchants along the north coast of the 
Black Sea and mercilessly plundered them. They even endangered Con¬ 
stantinople in the summer of 865 w'hile the emperor was engaged in 
fighting the Saracens. It was a result of this southward expansion that 
the necessity of a halfway station between Novgorod and the Euxine 
was perceived and solved by the Norse capture of Kiev in 85a (?), 
which then was tributary to the Khazars, This date is important as the 
initial date in the formation of Russia. For Russia was another "Nor¬ 
mandy,” established iu the heart of the Slav world by Swedish con¬ 
querors. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the influence of the Norse upon 
medieval history. They lifted the vriiole north of Europe above the hori¬ 
zon of the unknown into the known. Their colonization of Russia, 
France, and England knitted north and south together and created a 
wider, grater Europe than before. In spite of the fact that these colo¬ 
nies were independent of one another and of the motherlands which gave 
I hem birth, nevertheless a close cultural unity prevailed over the whole 
north. Men could freely travel in this vast Norse empire from Green¬ 
land to the Caspian and the Black Sea, by fishing smack, trading brig, 
river barge of merchants or by horse. The speech of Dane, Norwegian, 
and Swetie was so nearly identical that the Scandinavian tongue carried 
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a man where be wiUed. Merchants and soldiery of fortune traveled in 
companies, and their numbers and prowess were sufficient to ensure 
protection of life and property, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, England, 
northern France, the "'kingdom" of Dublin, Iceland, the Orkneys, Shei- 
lands, and haroes, Xiirland, Russia—^ven Gireenland^were as prov¬ 
inces in one vague and vast Norse empire in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies, which had the intangible unity that Angla-Saxondom has today 

The most concrete unity was probably that of commerce. No inter¬ 
national exchange of wares comparable to it had been seen since the dc- 
chne of the Roman Empire, Northern furs, whale and walrus ivory were 
sold in the Black Sea ports* Kiev, Novgorod, and Astrakhan for ori¬ 
ental silks, sugar, spices, jade» ointments, cosmetics, and the luxuries of 
the East. Fish from Iceland and whale oil from Greenland were sold in 
Biscayan and Spanish ports. 

The closure of the western basin of the Mediterranean by Arabic sea^ 
power, as we have seen, had obstructed this Levantine trade in the 
south, so that grass grew in the streets of the pKjrt towns of the west 
coast of Italy and southern France, like Pisa. Genoa* and Marseilles, 
and their harbors were deserted. For many years Venice was the only 
western port, directly connected with the Levant, Accordingly a gigantic 
quantity of the oriental trade passed over the routes across the Caspian 
and Black seas and the Caspian Isthmus into Russia* W'hence it was dis¬ 
tributed over the Baltic and northern lands. Until the end of the eleventh 
century, when the savage Kumans over-ran southern Russia and inter¬ 
rupted this trade, until the maritime cities of Italy cleared the Mediter¬ 
ranean of Mohammedan corsairs in this same century, until the Cru¬ 
sades after 1099 ^tablished an “open door*' policy for the Latin and 
German West and opened the ports of Syria and Palestine to western 
merchants, this Russ-Norse commerce is the cardinal commercial fact 
of medieval history. In the eleventh century Kiev had eight markets 
and was the peat middleman between the Baghdad Khali fate, Egypt, 
Syria, By;^nlluin, and central, northern* and western Europe. The Bal¬ 
tic and North seas became* as it were, the double basin of a northern 
Medite^anean, and London, Bremen* Bruges* Hamburg* Lubeck, Stet¬ 
tin, Wisby* Danzig* grew to be important places of commercer The 
Varangian Route via the Dnieper, the Volkhov and Lake Ilmen rivaled 
the old Rhine and Rhone routes through the waist ol Europe as a line 
of trade between north and south Europe. Novgorod was a Venice in 
the north. Literally thousands of Byzantine, Arabic, Egyptian* Cufic* 
Md even Indian coinu have been found on these roads along with Anglo- 
Danish, Norman, French, and Gerniaii coins. 

The skill and daring of the Norse peoples in this commercial enter¬ 
prise as s^en and navigators must not be omitted. Their long ships 
were far different vessels from the Mediterranean galleys. They were 
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propeUed by saib or oars according to drcuiostaiices^ and the masiter^ 
were far more weather-wise and water-wise than southern manners. A 
Norseman coidd tell hy the color of the water^ the flow of the tide, even 
the slant of the wind^ how far off and In what direction the coast might 
be. He would have scorned to creep timidly from headland to head¬ 
land ^ island to island, lest he lose his directions, or to anchor at night 
a$ Mediterranean sailors did. Fog and reef bred cautionp but they did not 
daunt him^ His technique equaled his spirit. No southern saiJor knew the 
art of tacking as the Norsemen did» although perhaps th^ had not db- 
covered the trick so early as the ninth century* Sea power* sea bw, the 
art of navigation as developed later in northern waters by the ships of 
England and of the Hanseatic League, all go back to Norse tradition. It 
was a goodly heri tage« 



CHAPTER XI 


SAXOK AND SALIAN CER&IANV (919-1125)* 

The upward cycle &f economic development in feudal Germany quke 
naturally is a curve^ each sector of which roughly coiresponds to the 
period of rule of each of the three miperlal houses. The Saxon epoch 
(919-1024) was almost wholly agricultural and agrarian. There ate 
many concrete evidences of the prosperity of Germany in the Saxon pe¬ 
riod. One of these is the increase of population, which, slow in the tenth 
century^ became rapid in the eleventh. Another is the importance of the 
river traffic, especially on the Rhine. Echeloned along this stream from 
the Alps to the sea wcis a long series of andcnt episcopal cities like Baseh 
Strassburgt vvhose bishop Erkembald in 965 fomiidated a remarkable 
code in Tvhich regubtion of trade fills a large part. Worms, Speyer* 
Mainz, Cologne^ (wr^r nobilis ei opulmta}, Utrecht. Comparable with 
the episcopal cities in economic importance were the royal Ffallen like 
Coblenzj Bonn, Andemach^ Wiesbaden^ Along the Moselle on the west 
and the Neckar and Main on the east, other trade flow^ed into the Rhine 
stream from Treves, Frankfort, and Wiinburg, Important articles of 
trade were hops, wooden ware from Alsace, Frisian cloth from Fries- 
!and+ the business in which w^as so important that there was a street 
named after the Frisians in ^fainz, Cologne was famous as the centre 
of the iron trade, the metal being brought down in ingots from the mines 
in Thuringia. 

Before turning to the general economic and social history^ of Cer- 
niany at large in the Saxon period it is just that one first observes what 
Henry the Fowkr did for Saxony itself» As Saxony was the last con¬ 
quest of the Franks, it was the newest and the youngest duchy in the 
German kingdom. Barely more than a century had elapsed since the 
Saxons had abandoned tbe worship of Thor and Woden for the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The Frankish government, while originally hard and severe, 
had nevertheless not obi iterated ancient Saxon customs, institutions, tra¬ 
ditions, uor had feudalism yet struck deep roots into Saxon soil. White 
prsedial wrfdom existed on the great manors of the Church and those 
of the highest nobles, oEten Frank or half-Frank in blood, nobility in 
Saxony ms still, as of old, a social quality and did not imply or require 
patrimonial proprietorship. Many Saxon nobles lived like rough coun- 

*SilAP. Shepliertl, 62^3. 
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try sqtdn&s, farming thtir own acr^5—it was merit in Saxon eyes that 
Wala so did in the reign of Louis the Pious—respected and looked up 
to by their less rich neighbors, hut not feared. 

The body of the Saxon people was free, farming the fields either as 
freeholders or as tenants^ and more interested in the weather than m 
war. There were few towns except Erfurt. Down to the time of Charle¬ 
magne history makes no explicit mention of any town in Saxony, though 
there is ground to think that Bardowick and Merseburg, possibly 
Paderbom, may so be regarded. Even the sites of the bishoprics and ab¬ 
beys were hardly more than overgrown villages, Hamburg, Bardowick, 
Magdeburg, Halle, Erfurt, were frontier posts against the Wend, The 
free peasantry dwelt in rambling, open villages along the streams and 
in the open plains as their forefathers before them. They were a farm¬ 
ing population, whose proudest production was horses, for which Sax¬ 
ony vras famous. Charlemagne,, as a procaution, had destroyed the few 
ancient Saxon strongholds like Hohensyburg, Stadtberge, 

and the Eresburg, the last fastness o£ Widukind, and nothing but the 
ruins of these stmctures remained. 

By 896 the Magyars, kindred to the ancient Huns and the more recent 
Avars, had settled on both banks of the Theiss River^ whence they 
spread over the great plain in the angle of the Danube. Henceforward 
for fifty years their depredations were a terror both for eastern Ger- 
n’lany and for northern Italy. Their incursions in these countries had 
precisely the same effect that the Norse invasions had had upon France 
in the previous century, namely castle building and town walling. In 900 
Ennsburg in Bavaria was built out of the stones of the old Roman walls 
of Castra Batava (Passau). During the last years of the German Car¬ 
ol ingians the depredations of the Magyars had been confined to south¬ 
ern Germany, which they swept from the Inn to the Rhine, the valky 
of the [>anube serving as a natural road of ingress. Germany resorted 
to fortification in order to protect itself^ When these inroads began, the 
walls of the ancient Roman cities in the Rhine and Danube lands had 
long since fallen into decay, the cloisters were rambling agglomera¬ 
tions of buildings for various nses, the Pfdzen of king and nobles were 
exposed farm?, the villages open hamlets. 

In the sudden and universal distress the hastily repaired old Roman 
walls of Regensburg, Augsburg, Cambrai, and Metz afforded the first 
shelter. These measures, combined w^iih the diminution of the amount 
of booty in the older provinces of Germany owning to repeated raids by 
the Magyars, gradually diverted them from the Rhine and Danube re¬ 
gions into Saxony- The open villages, the unwalled episcopal towns and 
monasteries, the former destruction of all the strongholds which the 
Saxons had once possessed, now exposed Saxony terribly to their at¬ 
tacks. Moreovern the Saxons, like the primitive Germans, still fought on 
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fool in serried mnkSp and these invaders were mounled. Brave as th* 
Saxons were. They had no chance ag:amst such a foe. 

This Henry I clearly perceived and promptly acted upon. The prob¬ 
lem was not unlike that of Gaul in the time of Qiarles Martel when he 
faced the SatacenSn or that of Charles the Bald in the ninth century 
w^hen the Norse ravaged France. But the result was different. In France 
the crown was so weak that it had to leave the erection of fortificatiems 
to private init'ative^ and the builders of them soon made themselves in¬ 
dependent of the crown's authorit)'. In Cermanyp on the other hand, 
Henry I vras every inch a king. While his methods of rulei as was nat¬ 
ural in a feudal age^ were very fetidat in form, his feudal government 
w^as strong. Henry I authoHzod and superintended the erection of these 
strongholds. To this end he purchased peace of the Magyar by tribute 
for nine years, and in the interval built those famous Burgu^rde in 
Thuringia and Saxony which guarded the line of the Saale and the 
Werra and have made his name famous. 

These BurgTvarde were not like the French castles. They were not sep¬ 
arate fhatcaux erected on the private lands of the nobles^ They were 
not primarily a family fortification, as tn France, but were designed to 
protect the community. This is manifested in the different terminology. 
In France we find the words €GSielium and castrurVi, more rarely 
dum. But in Germany the words are urbs, rn/ifaj, tnunidpium. The so 
cial unit so fortified was a Pfals^ often a cloister* or a bishop's seal 
which had become the centre of a population round about it. This com¬ 
munity function distinguishes these Burgmarde both from French castles 
and from blockhouses which were erected along the frontier* They were 
not like either; they were neither castles nor posts, but walled com¬ 
munities* Thus the monasteries of Qued I inburg, Memlebeup Hersfcld* 
Corley were fortified< and the episcopal dties* Merseburg, Minden, HaJ- 
berstadt, Verden, Bremen* Paderborn, Hildeshesm, Naumburg* Magde¬ 
burg, Worms, Cologne, Cambrai, Liege were surrounded with wails in 
Saxon times. Some of them, like Nordhausen, Poehlde, Duderstadt, 
Grona were vifalled localities on the ducal domain. These walls were not, 
as might be supposed, made of stone. The craft of stone-cutting and 
masonry was still too undeveloped in the tenth century in medieval 
Germany for the erection of stone structures. Even the churches were 
yet oi wood. The walls were pdisades made of tree trunks set up¬ 
right in the ground, bound firmly together and braced by wooden tow¬ 
ers at the angles. Sometimes there was a double palisade, and a larger 
tower or citadel with in t he cnclosure. 

Eyery ninth frecinau of the population was re^juired to do military 
service for a year, and was part of the garrison established in each 
Hurgward. The bulk oI the people remained as of old in the open coun¬ 
try, liut for greater security a third portion of the produce of each region 
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was stored within the Burg; in it all concilia^ {iQnvsntus, and con- 
vkw were to be held. Henry I by concentmting trade and social activi¬ 
ties within these proiccted placeSp if he did nqi found ^"towns,” yet pow¬ 
erfully contributed to their later development. For naturally such places 
became preferable places to live in or near, and early developed a com- 
merdal importance. In consequence it was not long before the narrow 
Compass of territory within the girdling walls soon became densely pop¬ 
ulated p so that we find an overflowed population dwelling just outside 
the town walls in faubourgs (Pfahfburgcn), Meissen and Merseburg 
grew to such proportions as to have a faub^jurg in Otto Ts time. Yet two 
generations before the first Saxon king, Hamburg had a faubourg pop¬ 
ulation and Merseburg, to judge from its other namCp AUenburg, must 
also have been an old town with a new town grown up beside it in Hen¬ 
ry's time. 

A shower of markct^^ toU^ and mint rights in the reigns of Henry Ip 
Otto Ip and Henry II testifies to the growth of commerce and trade m 
the Saxon period. In one of Hrotswitha*s poems we even find allusion to 
a country fair, Henry II (1OO2-24) seems to have bestowed market 
rights as compensation to the monasteries for his appropriation of their 
lands to the fisc^ Six bishops also obtained authority to establish mar¬ 
kets within their dioceses: Bremenp Osnabruck, Halberstadt in Sax¬ 
ony; Wurzbui^p Worms^ Speyer in Franconia. Roads through forests 
and over mountains connected the places favorably situated for trade. 
This trade centred on the marketSp the distinguishing characteristic of 
the towns. Many towns had an annual market and smaller frequently 
recurring markets for the sale of the daily necessities of life. In the 
weekly or daily markets the sale of meat and grain played an important 
part. The larger annual markets took care of the industrial products. 
Pack peddlers traversed the rural districts. In the large cities the JewSp 
whose liEe was wholly mercantile, had warehouses and magazines. Local 
trade was lively throughout the whole of Germany in Saxon llfnes, but 
of much greater significance in the older West than in the newer East. 

The distinctive characteristic of the wider trade was that it was con¬ 
ducted by a professional merchant class. Of varying social origin, its 
basis was undoubtedly the Jews. The settlement of these merchants was 
desired and favored every^where. Their best protectors were the kings. 
The principal home commodities were grain, cattlen salt, w'ine, fish, cloth, 
saddleSp weapons, hides of sheq) and goats, shoes, cheese, copper, wax, 
cooking utensils, and bread. The most important commercial centres were 
Ulm, Regensburg, and Passau on the I^nuhe, Mainz and Cologne on 
the Rhine, and Bremenp Bardowick, Madgeburg, Merseburg, and Halle 
in Saxony. Cologne, the great seaport of Germany, as early as the 

^ In iTi4dievai Latin, mcrralHJ loeaiit fir&t “miirkct right" ami later a Tnaiket 
/>/«■<■, but abstract commerce. 
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eleventh century had six hundred merchants, Mainzp the regnt 

ccput/^ had a large market where the products of every country of 
Europe were exchanged. Even before the First Crusade* k may be 
that comtnerdaJ life in certain localities already overshadowed agri' 
cultural life. 

The collection of tolls upon the Rhine was a medieval practice with* 
out precedent in Roman administration. The Romans had collected taxes 
with a purely fiscal purpose* not an economic one. They did not impose 
river tolls and the Rhine was a free river. But all this organization dis¬ 
appeared. From the eighth century forward a principie of taxation pre- 
^-ailed according to which tolls were imposed for economic reasons! they 
were intended to defray the cost of improvement and security of navi¬ 
gation. The right to charter markets and to control commerce was an 
original imperial prerogative. The Saxon emperors established toll sta¬ 
tions along the Rhine in virtue of this Oberr^UregeL These bureaus 
were usually located at difficult passages in the stream where vessels 
naturally were compelled to go slowly or to slop. Like other offices they 
became fiefs. The tolls were generally' paid in kind, i.e.,. some quota of 
the cargo. The commonest exaction was one Fuder of wine, as wine was 
the commonest sort of freight. The Saxon and SaJian periods were fa¬ 
vorable to the commerce of the Rhine because the revenues were ex¬ 
pended for the maintenance of navigation; but during the Jong minority 
□f Henry IV many of these toll stations were seized by bishops and 
other lords and iheir revenues privately appropriated. Henry I Vs popu¬ 
larity with the Rhenish cities and his corresponding unpopularity with 
,5ome of the Rhenish bishops (notably Anno of Cologne) and feudal 
barons living on the banks of the Rhine, was partly due to his revindica¬ 
tion of these stations, 

^The foreign trade of Germany centred in the frontier cities: for 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland in Regensburg; for the Baldc region in 
Halle and Magdeburg; for tire northern countries and England in Ham- 
Imrg and Bremen. In the neighboring counlriesi Hungary* Poland* Rus¬ 
sia, the merchants were all Germans, In South Germany the Danube w’ds 
the natural artery of commerce, and here Augsburg and Regensburg 
were preeminent. The continuity of Regensburg's trade can be proved 
from Roman times. Its merchant colony seems never to have expired 
and in the tenth century this grew strong from the double territorial ex¬ 
pansion of German power down the Danube, especially after the defeat 
of the Magyars in 955* and into Italy, Already, in the tenth century we 
find it described as '"a city of merchants.” When the duke of Bavaria 
rebelled in 954, Otto I used the barges of these merchants on the fiver 
for transport purposes. After the conversion of the Magy-srs to Chris¬ 
tianity in the year looo the volume of traffic l>etween Constantinople 
and Germany greatly increased. Regensburg, by its fortunate position. 
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became a distributing {^oint between central Europe and Byzantium, and 
owed to this early traffic its early prosperity and the foundation of iU 
wealth. At the end of the eleventh century Eberhard, archbishop of 
Salzburg, speaks of Regensburg as one of the most populous and flour¬ 
ishing cities of Germany, and the chronicler Bemold of Constance with 
exaggeratton asserts that nine thousand persons died there of plague 
within twelve weeks in 1094. Augsburg was walled as early as the sbrth 
century, and gilds of wall builders are the very earliest craft gilds. 
There was one in Worms in the ninth century. 

There is less to be said of German industry in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries than of commerce, not perhaps because it w^as less important, 
but because it was less original and extensive. Industry was almost 
wholly conflned to the industrial occupations of a people primarily en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. The women spun, wove+ sewed* and stitched^ even 
in the royal household. On the manors, lay and ecclesiastical, existed arti¬ 
sans of all kinds. There w^ere blacksmiths, wheelwrights* saddlers, shoe¬ 
makers, soap makers, beer brewers, wine makers, makers of nets and 
other implements, wood turners, carpenters^ shield makers, taimers, wood 
carvers, sword cutlers, fullers, coopers* and others. In the storeroom 
of every manor were found bedsteads, mattresses* feather beds, cov¬ 
ers* quilts, cushions, bronze^ lead, iron and wooden receptables, chains, 
pot-hooks, planes, augers, axes, scrapers, hatchets, and other implements 
of home manufacture. On the large manors of the Church and some 
of those of the great landed proprietors “shops*' were run for the mak¬ 
ing of articles by operatives ’ivho were industrial rather than agricultural 
serfs. The surplus of such articles was marketed. We are told of Bishop 
Gebhard of Constance, for instance* how one day (993) he called to¬ 
gether his servants, chose the best from among them, and appointed 
them as cooks and bakers, shopkeepers and fullers, cobblers and garden¬ 
ers, wheelwrights and masters in various trades. All salt works be¬ 
longed originally to the king and he retained the greater of them. Noted 
salt works were at Halle, Salzburg^ Reichenhall^ Liineburg, Toul, Fulda, 
and Gorze. Glass was used extensively in church architecture. 

The branches of industry which required a factory-like management 
were mills, beer breweries, wine presses, and salt works. The laborers 
were dependents. The manager had a larger farm for his maintenance; 
the laborers had plots of ground and cottages. Gradually the title to the 
land passed from the original owner to the master of the dependent 
laborers. Industrial laborers were given the raw material and a definite 
amount of food and drink during the lime when they worked. For the 
remaining period they supported their families on their farms (H^nd- 
werkshuff)^ which were smaller than the ordinary holding (^Bauern- 

Three classes of w^orkmcn, however, were of higher skill and certainly 
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fr« artisans. These were mitiers^ metal workerSt and stone cutters. 
The Romanesque cathedrals of Bamberg and Hildeshdm and the early 
town walls of the eleventh century are examples of their craft. The 
most remarkable lllnsti^tian of the transition of skilled craftsntanshJp 
into real art executed in Saxon times is found in the exquisite hrpnzc 
doors of Hildeshelm cathedral, which ivere executed for Bishop Bern- 
ward (died 99 S). The molders were ItaliaUp not German; but the 
metals were mined and cast in Germany. The builder's art and the dec¬ 
orative arts connected with ecclesiastical architecture wonderfully pro¬ 
gressed' in the tenth and eleventh centuries. It is written of Bern ward 
that “fjrquisita ac lucida pktura tam qitam laqucaria exoma- 

bai" Henry iTs cathedral at Bamberg is an historical monument in this 
respect. One catches a gleam of modernity in the recorded fact that the 
workmen on this edihee '""struck^" for higher wages, which again shows 
that such workmen must have been freemen, 

A marked economic influence of increasing signilkance throughout 
th^ centuries b the commercial and monetary importance of Italy to 
Germany. The Alpine passes, hitherto chiefly of military and pilgrim in- 
tercstp from the union of Germany and Italy Jo 962 to form the Ro¬ 
man Empire * of the German Nation, acquired a commercial importance 
in connection with the rise of the Lombard towns. Italy was a source ol 
gold supply for Germany. Its increasing oriental trade projected a steady 
current of gold beyond the Alps, An Italian chroniclerp Benedict of 
Soractep writes bitterly of the Germans; ^"The Saxons carry away in 
their pockets all the gold and silver they can find in Italy^^* (German con¬ 
trol of the Alpine passes—the Great and Little St. Bemardp SplugeUr 
Septimerp Brenner—all uf which debouched into the Lombard plaiUp 
gave Germany an immense commercial and financial advantage in 
Europe. 

Medieval Germany had four contacts with the Orientp via (i) Venice 
and other Italbn cities, (2) through Constantinople^ (3) through Rus¬ 
sia, either by the Varangian Ronte or through Regensburg to Kievp (4) 
with Mohammedan Spain. Alt ministered to German consumption of 
oriental products. Late in the ninth century the monk of St, Gall recorded 
that the nobles of Charlemagne's court were accustomed to buy costly 
Levantine clothes at Pavia from Venetian merchants. He was probably 
placing a custom of his own rime back in the time of Charlemagne. In 
908 Bishop Adalbert of Augsburg gave costly robes of Tyrian purple 
to the monks of St, GalL Otto I sent a rich German merchant named 
Liutfrid to ConstanrinopLep and a Byzantine embassy came to Quedlin- 
burg in 973. A list of spices used is furnished by a market list of the 
monastery of Corvey, which probably dates from the tenth century. The 
figures give an idea of the demand lor spaces during the Middle Ages 

* Frederick I added the tiUe "Holy,"' 
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The list records 600 pounds; pepper and cummin seed* 120 pounds 
each; g^inger^ 70 pounds; cinnamon. 15 pounds; cloves, gakfigalj rhapon- 
tie. spikeimrd, sage, mastic^ frankincense, myrrh, and thyme^ 2 pounds. 
Ekkehard IV (died 1060?) records that the monastei7 of St. Gall pur¬ 
chased spices at Constance. 

Over the Alpine passes flowed an incr^sing volume and variety of 
oriental goods and much gold. The monasteries and bishoprics in the 
Alpine lands were the special beneficiaries and custodians of this traffic. 
They collected tolls, maintained '^stations*' on the routes, provided trans¬ 
portation^ and kept up roads and bridges* though there was much com¬ 
plaint both of extortion and of neglect. Charles the Fat gave the abbey 
of Massino in the rich wine and olive region of Lake Maggiore to the 
monastery of St. Gall. Reichenau, besides its possessions in the Como 
region, also had Lenz on the Julier-Septimer route and owned Tamins 
and Trins on the Luxmanier route^ Dissentis also had lands in the Lake 
Maggiore region. These donations go back to the time ol Pepini al¬ 
though records are lacking before the twelfth century + Pfavers had 
lands in the vicinity of Chiavenna, and as early as 998 it was reported 
to be in possession of ^"^eedesism sancti Gaadcitiii od fi&dem Septimi 
mentisJ' Otto i granted St. Call right of market at Rohrschach on Lake 
Constance. There is a tariff list of about 960 for Aosta. 

But Germany also profited commercially by the newly opened lower 
Danube route which had been closed for centuries by successive bar¬ 
barian invasions* Goths^ Huns, Avars, Bulgars* Magyars, In the year 
tOOO Stephen, king of Hungary, professed Latin Christianity and for 
the first time in five hundred years the Danube route was opened into 
The Balkan peninsula. Almost immediately swarms of merchants and pil¬ 
grims began to pour down it as the shortest road to Constantinople and 
the Holy Land. '^Bezants”^—i.e., Byzantine gold pieces—are occasion¬ 
ally mentioned by chroniclers and poets {Ru^dlieb} and some have been 
discovered in buried boards. 

But not all Gr^k and oriental coins came by the Danube. For we 
have seen that the Varangian trade route also brought Germany, via 
the Baltic, into commimicatiod with the East, A Mohammedan trav¬ 
eler, Tartusi, who visited Germany in 973, was astonished to find silk, 
spices* and other eastern wares for sale in Mainz, and to see some coins 
from Samarkand. Mieszko of Poland sent Otto III a camd frijm the 
market in Kiev* 

German-Spanish traffic was mostly slave trader We have already seen 
that as far back as the ninth century a slave traffic existed between Ger¬ 
many and Mohammedan Spain, and that Verdun was the base of the 
Jewish slave traders. Wendish slaves were far the most important ob¬ 
ject of this traffic, hut African ivory, birds of bright plumage, lec^rd 
and lion skins, live monkeys* were other articles. The route from Spain 
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wzs by sea to t!ic mouih of the Rhone and thence northward* Otto I w'as 
anxious to stop the depredations of Mohammedan corsairs on the Italian 
coastp and to that end sent John^ abbot of Gorze in Larraine, on a mis¬ 
sion to Cordova. We do not know what the effect of this ttiisston was. 
But probably the expulsion from Provence of the Saracens, into whose 
hands the Jewish merchant played, reduced the slave traffic before the 
year lOOO. Another exiensioti of German foreign trade in the Saxon 
epoch was from Cologne across the North Sea to England, These mer¬ 
chants dealt in German iron and copper^ and in oriental wares. King 
Ethelred (97^1^1^^) gave them special trade privileges in London. 

In metals—silver^ iron, copper—and salt, medieval Germany was the 
most favored nation in Europe. Whereas the Mediterranean peoples had 
laboriously to manufacture salt by evaporation in salt pans along the 
coast, and other northern nations were compelled to import it from the 
souths Germany abounded with natural salt springs. The name Salzs- 
burg tells its own story. The syllable hall^ used as prefix or suffix, is a 
place-term indicative of local salt deposits. Examples are Halle, Hall- 
stadtj ReithenhaJl, Lorraine produced iron and salt; Thuringia^ iron, 
silver^ copper, and lead; Noricum in upper Swabia, iron; Salzburg, 
copper as well as salt. Mines in StyriaK Tyrol, and Salzburg had been 
worked before the tenth century. But the Harz was the richest metal- 
producing country in Europe before the late twelfth century, when the 
mines of Bohemia, e^jecially those in the Erzgebirge, began to be 
worked. It is impossible to establish any connection between Roman and 
German mining, and the data available under the Merovingian and 
Carolingian dynasties are so scanty that little can be predicated from 
them. 

The history of medieval mining really may be said to begin with the 
exploitation of the Harz. For about 960+ when the great silver deposits 
of the Rammclsberg nrar Goslar were discovered, something like a 
revolution in mining took place. Germany at once leaped to the fore¬ 
front of western nations, and added to that economic pre^inence she 
already enjoyed through iron* copper^ and lead production. A marked 
increase in the use of money is ob^rvable in the last half of the tenth 
century which had little other source than these mines. To this produc- 
tion of precious metals must also be added the tributes of Poles and 
Bohemians, which were payable in metal and not in wares, as was the 
case with the Slavs of the Elbe, 

Yet, in spite of her commerce and industry it must ever be remembered 
that feudal Germany was preOTinently, as was all Europe at that time, 
an agricultural country. Farming* viney^rding* gardening, orcharding, 
were the prevailing occupations. Orchards, vineyards, and gardens were 
delights to the medieval German. The poet Walalrid Strabo enumerates 
almost the same vegetables and flowers in the abbey garden at Reich- 
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ftoau that are enumerated in the capitulwre de t/iliif. Farming was chiefly 
done qn the three-hcld system, but thU more mtelligcin and productive 
practice had not wholly supplanted the older two-field system of alter¬ 
nating crop and fallow. The testimony of the chroniclers, who often 
carefully narrate weather conditions, like hard winters, dry summers, 
wet springs, the evidence from monastery manorrecords, the criminal 
legislation of the Saxon period, all testify to the fact that Saxon Ger¬ 
many was most largdy agricultural in its economic activity- Even 
Regensburg, whose situation and Roman tradition were commerciaJ, in 
the time of Otto I was chiefly important as a catde market for all the 
surrounding r^ons. 

The viney'ards of the Rhine now began to play an important part- 
Formerly the Moselle valley had been much more important. In the 
sixth century Venanliiis Forlunatus contrasts the rougher Rhine land 
with the more cultivated Moselle land, so rich in luscious grapes. At this 
time Andemach had the only important vineyards along the RhinCn 
whose grape culture began in the ninth century. 

Wine-grow ing along the Moselle was derived from antiquity, wine¬ 
growing along the Rhine was a medieval expansion. With its many wind¬ 
ings, its sunny slopes, its fertile soil, the Moselle had every natural ad¬ 
vantage to make it the earliest home of German wine. From Treves to 
Coblenz it was a senes of vineyards. The archbishop of Treves owned 
a famous vineyard on Mount Mediolanus. Curiously, the sites whence 
the famous vintages of t^y come were uncultivated in the ninth ceu- 
lury. Hochheimer^ ^eltmger, Johan nesberger were unkown names 
then. The locations then chosen were natural slopes. The great vineyards 
of today are cultivated terraces on steep clay cliffs top inaccessible or 
too inconvenient earlier. Their occupation did not come until the eleventh 
century* with inclose of population in Salian times, and they did not 
become of great im[>ortance until the fourteenth centurv. Men were 
driven in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to turn even the clay cliffs 
to agricultural use, and it is quite possible that their especial suitability 
for grapes was thus simply hit upon, rather than foreseen. From the 
eleventh century on we have more and more evidence of their use for 
vineyards, which led gradually to the more scientific Tmassetibau. The 
iriost intensively cultivated region was the Ahr valley, whose river rises 
'u fifty-five miles down into the Rhine at Sinaig. On 

the Rhine the first vineyards were usually on the sites of old Roman 
castles or around and even within the towns. As late as the twelfth cen- 
tu^ there were vineyards and arable lands inside the walls of Mainz. 

Uwmg to physical topography the vineyard holdings of the oropri- 
etots were not single, unbroken tracts of extensive area, hut many scat- 
te^ curtes, whose management as a single economic unit, as in the 
ordinary farms under the manorial regime, was dilficulL Moreover, 
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vine-dressing was almost a fine art in agriculture. Such workers were a 
sort of aristocracy among laborers. Hence it came about that serfdom 
was not so prevalent in the wine lands of the Moselle and the Rhine as 
elsewhere in Germany^ and the plots were w^orked by a rent-paying, not 
a servile tenantry {Hint&rsassen). Sometimes the vineyard was leased 
to a group of vineyarders, sometimes to an individual a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the product going to the lord as rentp but it was always stipu¬ 
lated that this amount was not exaction* but rent. 

Beyond the zone of the Rhine and Oanube trough, however* less 
advanced economic conditions prevailed. These tvro regions^ it must be 
remembered, had the benefit of Roman civilization; neither the moral 
nor the material tradition of which had wholly perished there. But be¬ 
yond Wurzburg up the Main, ia the valley of the Fulda where the 
Bonifacian monasteries of Fulda and Hersfeld were situated^ ia the 
Nordgau above the highest point of the Danube, in the valley of the 
Xab River^ in Hesse and Thuringiat frontier and agrarian conditions 
Were to be founds Fulda and Hersfeld were associations of monks 
engaged in ranching. The very names of the crossings of the upper 
Main* Ochsenfurt and Schwcinfurt, show that cattle and hog raising 
there was an important activity. In the Thuringer Wald the peasantry 
tended thousands of swine which fed on mast and beech nuts. Here 
sprang up a new frontier market town, Naumburg^ where the Wend 
traded wares with the German peddler, a new link in the chain of fron¬ 
tier posts which Charlemagne had erected. 

The fact that most of Ottonian legislation is against agrarian crime 
like cattle-lifting and trespass shows that Germany was predortiinafitly 
an agricultural country* Commerce was chiefly confined to the two 
great rivers and their a6fluents. Industry was almost wholly servile^ 
performed by craftsmen on manor and in abbey. White in the west and 
south a money economy must have been common* as the mint$ and 
grants of right of coinage indicate^ In the more backward regions 
payment in kind and barter must have been frequent. 

The forests of Saxon Germany were so vast that enclosure and pri¬ 
vate ownership of them seemed impossible. In summer and autumn 
the cattle and h<^s ran almost at will there, the former feeding upon 
boughs of trees like deer^ the latter fattening upon the beech nuts and 
acorns or mast spread upon the ground. The forests also supplied the 
poor man^s fresh meat (foe cattle were too valuable to- be butchered 
except under necessity)* its lakes and brooks furnished him fi$h. Flre- 
WQodi timber came from it for the mere labor of getting it. But though 
It really was a blessing* the forest was more often regarded a$ a nui¬ 
sance. It harbored wolves, it occupied ground which might otherwise 
be used for fanning, it separated village from village, and it was hard 
to blaze even a trail through it and broadcT roads were almost 
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Lmpossiblc. In short th* forest dLsgni^ its blessing hy the hardship^j 
it imposed. Hence everywhere the forest was ruthlessly leveled as an 
enemy. In ii47> when Conrad HI confirmed a gift of forest tract to the 
monastery of Ruemlingen, he threw in as a gift an immense tract of 
crown forest with the injunction that "the monks of the said house of 
God, with the aid of their serfs, shall root it out, hew it down, sub¬ 
ject it to cultivation, and introduce settlers there until it shall be utterly 
hewn dowu and rooted up."' The rapid denudation of the forests in 
Germany is a sad and striking fact. In the eleventh century St. Trudo 
had thirteen; in the twelfth all were gone. And even where the forest 
was still suffered to remain, it, like the common lauds, was finally 
enclosed by the great nobles, who established their seigniorial hunting 
rights in them, sold the timber, and rented rights of pasturage. 

Outside of the Rhine and Moselle territory most of Germany was 
a land of vast forests and broad swamps and marshes, with a thin and 
widely scattered population^ For three hundred years generations of 
toiling peasants labored to fell the first and to drain the second, and 
not until the thirteenth century did Saxony and the middle Danube 
lands triumph over wilderness conditions. Even then huge tracts oi 
forest survived, of which the Black Forest and the Odenwald are the 
shrunken survivals. It requires a certain effort of the imagination to 
visualize the rough physical aspect of Germany in the depth of the 
feudal age. Deer, elk, wild b^r, bears frequented the thick beech 
and oak woods, and packs of wolves as many as three hundred strong 
terrorized the hamlets in a hard winter like that of S45—46. With the 
forests we find fishing montioned. It is interesting to know that on the 
Rhine and the Moselle there existed an artificial fish-culture which 
had its origin in the time of the Romans. Ponds* rivers* lakes were 
every'where made use ofi and ponds were sometimes especially huiJt 
for the purpose of fish-culture. Nets, bow-nets, and weirs were used in 
fishing. 

To sum up: The historical evidence of the material prosperity of 
Germany during the Saxon epoch is widespread and unanimous. Long 
before the Norman kings had set England's house in order, long be¬ 
fore the monarchy of the Capetians in France had begun to rise above 
the welter around them, the Saxon kings of Germany not only had es¬ 
tablished an ordered government in central Europe^ but had also ex^ 
tended a firm and masterful hand over northern and central Italy, giv¬ 
ing that rich hut bleeding land the first taste of substantial peace and 
prosperity it Imd enjoyed since the vanishment of the Ostrogothic king¬ 
dom in the sixth century. Germany had no need for the intervention 
of the police power of the Oiurch in the form of the Peace of God. 
For the crown in Cermany made law and order prevaiL The robber 
baronage and feudal anarchy which devastated France astonished Ger- 
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mat! clergy traveling in France, and was a perpetual source of trouble 
along the Franco-Gemian border of Lorrabe. 

Germany for one hundred and twenty years—from the defeat of 
ihe Magyars in 955 to the outbreak of the War of Investiture in 
1075—was uninvaded from without, and within enjoyed a degree of 
peace and prosperit)^ unexampled in the depth of the feudal age. 

In the Salian period (1034-1135) we find two indisputable evidences 
of the continuing prosperity of Germany: the marked incr^se of pop" 
ulation and the first vigorous manifestation of burgher life. Absolute 
statistics are. of course, not to be thought of^ but modern scholars have 
made some relative determinations. In the time of the Carolingians, 
especially favorable regions like the valley of the Moselle seem to have 
b^n densely populated. The population of Germany in the ninth cen¬ 
tury^ is estimated to have been between two and a half and three mil¬ 
lions. It certainly increased under the Saxon rule to three or even three 
and a half millions. In the century of Salian rule, in spite oE the long 
civil war which was waged from 1075 to 1093, the population never¬ 
theless continued to increase greatly and may have been as high as 
five millions by the beginning of the twelfth century. At the accession 
of the Saxon kings (919) there were not more th^ thirty places in 
Germany which might be designated as towns (this was before the free 
towns). Two hundred years later (n^s) there were one hundred and 
fifty towms. some of them free or partially free. Other evidenees of this 
increase of population are the continuous penetration of the people 
into new' localities ;* the decline of the office of rural dean as the pop¬ 
ulation tended to drift away from the country into the new tow^: in 
the towns themselves, the growth of faubourgs and the organiiatton of 
new parishes to meet the needs of an expanding area of urban occupa¬ 
tion, Many of these new towns arose on the crown lands, which were 
often favorably situated for trade* as Frankfort* Aachen, Colmar* Gos^ 
lar, tor there the king^s protection was firmer than elsewhere. Others 
were episcopal seats where the population either by slow process of 
emancipation secured burgher liberties, or dse rebelled and so got 
them. Examples are Mainz. Cologne* Worms, Strasaburg, Magdeburg. 

The increasingly intimate commercial relations between Germany and 
Italy, the growing importance of the tO'Wns as seats of trade* and the 
rise of a burgher class are undoubtedly the most important economic- 
social facts in the history' of Germany in the Salian epoch. Naturally 
the Rhine cities led. Cologne, owing to its proximity to Flanders* sur- 
passed Mainz as the foremost city; its wealth Eor the time must have 

B The Chronkk pf Zwifalien speski of the paanifM which the inhabitants eal! 
meaning the high pastures on the hitliides or mpumain slopes- To this ttay 
in South Germany one hears the expression au/ di> “ to ga an the 

Upland pasturer" 
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been great. We are assured Ehat it had 600 merchaDts in 1074. It was 
strong enough to rebel against the arthhishop twice in fifty yearSp m 
1074 and again in 1125. Twice within two centuries it compelled 
to enkige its borderSp incorporating new outlying villageSp and to build 
new walls. Mzim, situated at the confluence of the Main and the Rhine 
in the heart of Franconiap was little less prosperous. A toll schedule of 
Coblenz for 1104, which is arranged according to the cities from which 
the merchants caiutp mentions Constance. Basel, and Zurichp while 
a schedule five years later extends its contact as lar as Rome and makes 
special rates for Romans. Aachen and Duubrai grew rapidly. Bremen, 
under the rule of the brilliant archbishop Adalbert, became the em¬ 
porium of the whole north of Europe, where German, Russian, Dan- 
ish> Icelandic^ English^ Flemish traders changed wares, Freiburg in 
Baden, founded in 1118 by the house of ZahriugeDj became the com* 
txteixial centre of the Schwarzwald and a division point between Easel 
an:d Wurzburg, between Colmar and Strassburg and Augsburg and 
Xuremberg^ The growth of Goslar was phenomenal. Its situation near 
the mines of the Harz, combined with the topographical advantage of 
its site:, elevated k to a point of such Importance that Henry I V. if it 
had not been for the great rebeUiod of Saxony In 1075 and the War 
of Investiture^ probably would have hxed bis permanent capital there,^ 
Both for rast-west and for north-south transit Goslar was fortunate 
in ks locabon. Through it ran the old Carotingian road from Duis* 
burg at the mouth of the Lippe. through Padcrborti and across the 
Weser through Halberstadt to Magdeburg, white the extension of it 
carried into Brandenburg. Easily accessible to this great road on one 
side or the other lay Dortmund, Werle. Soest, Detmold, Hildesheim. 
Minden, Brunswick, Qucdlinburg, Again, it was a division point on the 
great vertical road through central Germany, running north from Augs¬ 
burg through Nuremberg, Bamberg, Erfurt, Goslar, Brunswick^ Lune- 
burg, Bardowick. to Hamburg or Bremen, In the Eknube valley Regens¬ 
burg outstripped Augsburg in importance. A colony of Lombard mer¬ 
chants resident there is first mentioned in 1038^ Donauworth appears 
in lOjo. and most important of all, Nuremberg, on a crownland^ in 1050 
rose to the status of a city, though unchartered before 1163^ and waxed 
^ strong that it was able to withstand two sieges by the Hohenstaufen 
in 1105 and 1127. Its trade surpassed that of Bamberg. 

The protection of merchants and the promotion of trade were pri¬ 
ory obj^ts of the Salian kings, especially of Henry IV. The Land- 
fneden of Henry III and Henry IV, the Bavarian Peace of 1093, as^ 
sured special protection to merchants. The War of Investiture and the 
rebelUon of S^ony (i 07 S- 9 J) nearly ruined the country, but when 
p«ace WM apm established, prosperity rapidly followed, "And now,'* 
the kings biographer assures us, "the boatman on the river glided in 
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safety by the dungeons of the robber barons who had hithorlc fattened 
upon his spoils [ the roads were no longer infested by marauding bands; 
the forests gave no shelter to lurking brigand^; the highways were open 
to the trader and the wayfarer to pass on their way in peace; and the 
professional depredators were themselves reduced to that beggary and 
penury they had so long inflicted upon others. The peasant, the artisan, 
the merchant blessed the name of the king to whose generous efforts 
they owed this precious immunity; for now the tiller of the soilp the in¬ 
dustrious craftsmanp the thrifty burgher might look forward with some 
certainty to the enjoyment of the fruit of his toil." Ekkehard of Urach, 
writing in 1104. records* “Everywhere quiet prevails. Peace and pros¬ 
perity are together." {Undique terra satis quievit, pace simui et fer^ 
tUilate). 

Henry IV well deserved the military support which the burghers 
gave him. ^Wojri'jiia pars ejits exercitus ex mercat&ribvs erat" says a 
chronicle. During the strife between Henry IV and Gregory VII the 
weight of the burgher and industrial classes in Germany was sufficient 
to make them objects of sperial propaganda on the part of both papal 
and imperial partisans. Trade interest influenced the bishops in the 
way they sided in this struggle. A case in point is the bishop of Basel 

When we read that the bishop Burchard of Hasenburg obtained pos¬ 
session of Buchogan in fb&o, a glance at the map shows us that thereby lie 
secured control of the two passes of Havenstein and of the Aar into Olien. 
giving him access to the great Swiss road which afforded Basel means of 
communication with the Alps. The long simggle which the bishop sus¬ 
tained for possession of the cloister of Pfafer appears iii an entirely new 
light when we reflect that this cloister gave the prelate an opportunity to 
make use of the Septimer Pa&s. The bishop also t^tained the passs of the 
Jura from the king as a potfit d*appui to the Septimer Pass. This shows 
that all hia efforts were directed toward making his commerce profitable. 
The importance of these gifts reveals to us the price of the bishop's im¬ 
perial policy. His desire to get control of the Alpine passes, so essential to 
his commercial success^ made Burchard one ol the most faithful supporters 
of the emperor Henry IV. It wai his commercial spirit again that caused 
him to take part in the deposition of Gregory VI 1 . that made him range 
himself with those who were chosen to carry the decree to the Lombard 
bishops, and forced him to accompany Henry IV to Canossa and op:^ise 
die emperors rival The greater the economic significance of these gifts 
granted to the prelate by the emperor, so much the more does the bishop's 
imperial policy assume the character of a link in the chain of his com¬ 
mercial projects.'* 

The loyally of the lower classes, sinall nobles chafing under the 

^ Geerlng, Hmdei tiwd /ifdtfJirrV dtr S(adi Basrl <1886). 
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feudd weight of their overlords, burghers, and even the pea^antrj' (out¬ 
side of Saxony where the conditions were wholly spedal) ^ to Henry 
IV IS a striking fact, indicative of the profound changes in social 
texture and economic condilion which Germany experienced in the 
eleventh century. 

Ability for fiscal administration was a possession of the Salian house. 
Conrad II* its founder, excelled in it. His grandson Henry IV showed 
real genius in it. Nowhere is this capacity better exemplified than in his 
management qf the crown lands. He created a group of trained officials 
for their administration^ the miniitcrialeSf required detailed inventories 
of revenue, attempted to supplant the old-fashioned method of pa3mnents 
in kind by a money economy, reformed the taxation* improved waste 
lands, recovered—or to use the technical legal word, '^revindicated*"— 
huge portions of the fisc which had been illicitly seized during his mi¬ 
nority by rapacious bishops and nobles. But his passion for efficiency 
went further. The great forests and wide heaths were crowm lands, 
which, however, the crown had uevei" utilized heretofore. Henry IV en¬ 
deavored to assimilate these tracts with the fisc, to develop their re¬ 
sources, to make them a source of government revenue by enclosing 
them, by stopping wasleful and indiscriminate lumbering and charcoal 
huming in them, by forbidding hunting and fishing in them without 
license, by renting milling sites, etc. The outcry which these measures 
created was veiy great, for the practice was counter to all tradition. 
For centuries past the forest had been the poor man*s home. And yet it 

^The root of Saxon opposition to Henry IV was in ihfl Saxons' oppoailion to 
the attempt to extend the feudal iitst tuitions o( ihc resi of Germany to Saxony. 
For in Saxony feudalism was of a very cleitventary nature. There was hardly any 
ordif mUkftru there, and few minisftriahs. Suzerainty and vassalage was a less 
fortnal relation in Saxoany than in Bavara or Swabia^ and the services less exact¬ 
ing. While there were many nobles, there was also a large body of free peasants, 
Moreover, not many of these nobles were great Und-owners i they had few vassals 
and relatively few manora. Their distlnctioti was a social one rather than one of 
political superiority. The Saxon noble was more a rich proprietor farming his 
ancestral acres with the labor of a peasaM tenanlry than a great baron- His life 
was mstk: and hb activities mral- He was proud ol his class, but wore no escut¬ 
cheon- The Saxon nobles resented Henry IV's deterTrLinatioo to introduce new¬ 
fangled feudal laws and feudal methods, like rigid definition of the relations of 
overlord and underlord, relief s-H.r., Inheritance taxes for sutcesston to a fief^ 
iKw judicial processes, new kinds of taxes, and the extension of the king's ban 
over the loresti They were stanch conservatives, and in this sentiment the peas¬ 
antry shared^ They were proud ot the '‘Vrud/fiordine lex JiironHifi/* reseoted effort 
to stamp out the good old blood fcod </o(cfa), opposed the treuga, or peace of 
God, were sticklers tnr the dd l^al Idea of personality of law, and thetr own 
ancient Erustpms, citing to the ancktit caste differentiations o( Saxon society k yet 
wilha! were democratic within the cks^;;. detested foreigners (ndiTf«r> of any 
kind—Swabians, Bavarians, Fleniing&^ etc.—and hated Henry IV's minhteriatef 
both as men of servik oriffin and as ouuiders. The resentTiicnt of the free peas¬ 
antry wa^ chieffy owing to Henry IV^s enclosure of the great heaths- 
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was not the free peasantry who were so mtich injured by the new regu- 
lationiS as the feudality and the monks—the bishops less so ‘who had 
engrossed the public domain. The protest was much more from these 
"vested interests" than from the people. There is a certain savor of 
modernity in this course. Henry IV"s policy at least remotely reminds 
one of Roosevelt’s efforts to stop the exploitatian of our government s 
western lands by miuing and oil companies, by cattle and sheep ranch¬ 
ers. Our modem ^-barons"' are commercial and industrial persons; in 
feudal Germany they were nobleSj, bishops^ stud abbots who were also 
great landed proprietors and ambitious to extend their possessions. In- 
tertwined with the grievances of the Saxon peasantry and the assertive 
spirit of independence of the Saxon race, we find the grievances of the 
nobility.^’ 

It was men of this rich, influential * and avaricious class, who had 
profited during Henry iV's long minority to enrich themselves, whose 
support Gregory VH astutely endeavored to secure in his conflict vHth 
Henry IV. The pope viewed with some apprehension the popularity of 
the king with the burghers and commonalty, w'hile the great abbots and 
great nobles resented his whole programme of honest and efRcient ad¬ 
ministration. He had succeeded in checking the extortions of the of¬ 
ficers of the crown; he had brought his dukes, counts, military gov¬ 
ernors ^margraves and hurgraves), and the ravenous advocates^ or 
patrons of the ecclesiastical foundations to hook; he had reformed 
tice^ reorganised the system of taxation, and restrained or suppressed 
some of the worst practices of feudalism. AU these reforms, revindi¬ 
cations, forced restitutions, made the culprits furious, and to this in¬ 
fluential and ambitious class the pope appealed for support. 

The geographical sectionalism, the social cleavages and antagonisms 
engendered by the War of Investiture made an indelible mark upon 
Germany and profoundly altered both the morale of the nation and its 
material condition. All the ingredients of German life were melted m 
the heat of the struggle as in a tumultuous laborator>% and fused in n^ 
proportions and into new composition^- The government w^as alter ^, 
the texture of society changed, unwonted social and economic condi¬ 
tions introduced. Materially Germany was reduced nearly to a state of 
ruination. All parties swept the land bare. The manors of the crown, the 
lands of the Church and the nobles, the farms of the pea^nts, were 
devastated lime and again. Robbery became endemic. As early as toy 
Saxony was more like a wilderness than an abode of men. Bishop 
Rupert of Bamberg, between 1093 and 1095, declar^ that there were 
large tracts of Saxony without inhabitants. Both parties and all fanions 
bought partisans by seizing and giving away crown lands, chuTch lands, 
noble lands. The tentacles of sectional feeling and class 
clutched the country. Castles began to bristle on all the hilltops. The 
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Wartburg is first mentioned in to8o, Castle Bockelheim appears in 
[ 105. A writer q{ the twelfth centtiry say$ that castles multiplied as fast 
as (lurches had done in the eleventh century* Many of these strong¬ 
holds were dens of robbers. 

It is true that the Salian monarchy came out of this struggle against 
papacy and rebellious feudality triinn^rfianti and restored peace and 
order to Germany once more. But it was a changed Germany over which 
the Hohenstaufen were called to rule in the middle of the twelfth 
century* The eleventh century witnessed the transition of Saxon Ger¬ 
many from cattle-raising and barter to a more settled agricultural 
regime and an awakening trade. The war of pope and emperor, which 
fell so heavily on Saxonyp changed its pioneer simplicity and plain 
social texture. Saxony was feudalized after the manner of Franconia, 
Swabia^ and Bavaria. The result was that the hardier spirits ''trekked"' 
eastward to new landSp leaving the great manors of Church and noble, 
which had supplanted the Saxon free-farmer^ to be farmed more in¬ 
tensively by Flemish and Dutch colonists used to deep p1o¥rings in the 
heavy soils of the Low Countries* who were imported by Henry the 
Lion and Adolph of Holstein. 




CHAPTER XII 

FINANCE BEFORE THE CEUSAdES (^77*1095) * 

On the ruins of the Carolingiaiii Emipire in France^ the debris of whosse 
adp^inistrattvep social^ and economic liistitutions was evetywhere visibkp 
a violent and powerful proprietary nobilitj^ by forceH usurpation^ and 
fraud slowly built up a new form of governincnt, a new condition of 
society* a new economic r^mCp wholly feudal in its genius and natural 
in the circumstances. 

At the beginning of the tenth century the condition of France verged 
upon chaos> No country within the Empire of Charlemagne so nearly 
approached dissolution as France, The last Carolingians were l^n and 
solemn phantoms striving to live and vainly to reign in the midst of 
a strong and rude baronage which had established dynastic lixal power 
everywhere. After one hundred and ten years of empty rule (from the 
death of Charles the Bald In 877 to that of Louis V in 987) they were 
supplanted by the house of Hugh Capet because in a country where 
feudalism tolerated only great proprietary lordsi they had no lands 
either to govern or to give away. 

The history of feudal France must be looked for in the history of 
its great provinces, and even tn that of smaller seigniories. The political 
geography of France had not the S)Tiimetry of a honeycomb^ but the 
structure was not unlike a honeycombp for every province, every county 
largely lived Its own life separate and apart from its neighbors. The 
whole political, economic, and social life of the people functioned in and 
through these feudal cells. Everywhere the dual r^lme of feudal and 
manorial government prevailed. The feudal state vras divided and sub¬ 
divided into a rncdtey of compartments in which men dwelt either as 
rulers or as ruled. 

Under these untoward conditions the cultural state of France in the 
tenth century lapsed to the lowest degree of degradation. The condi- 
dition of Brittany and of Gascony bordered U]x»n savagery. The age 
was gross and hard and warlike. The province of Berry is said to have 
derived its name from the old word for desertp (Du Cange). In 

addition to these evils of isolation and chronic, petty warfare of the 
baronagei were the badness of the roads^—for the ancient Roman roads 
had gone to pieces and lew repairs and fewer new roads were con.- 

*MAP, Shepherd, Afim, 
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structed—local suspicion and even ho^ility toward strangers, and finally 
the great variety oi languages and dialects which prevailed. Even in 
the twelfth century St. Bernard complained of the inconvenience of the 
last. 

The variety of racial ingredients greatly accentuated this condition 
of provincial particutarlsm. Brittany was almost purely Celtic; the 
Channel coast was occupied by the Norsemen^ who, however, exhibited 
a remarkable capacity to assimilate the native stock and native insti¬ 
tutions and fast became French ; in Flanders there w^ere two local stocks, 
the Flemings of German blood and the Walloons, whose speech was 
Romance although their blood differed little from that of the Flemings; 
Gascony was prevailingly Basque^ the Midi and the valley of the 
Rhone were fundamentally and vigorously Roman in stock, with an ad¬ 
mixture of German blood, Burgundtan and Frank; in Septimania the 
local population vras Goth with relatively slight outside blood com¬ 
mingled vHth it. The most homogeneous population of France in the 
tenth century' w^as found in the basin of the Seine—the duchy of 
France or the Ile-de-France. This territory, whose centre was Paris, 
w'ho^e vertical axis was measured by a line drawn from Orleans to Beau¬ 
vais, whose horizontal axis extended from Rheims to Chartres, was 
the heart of the realm. Everything in natural topography and cultural 
and historical conditions conspired to make the Ile-de-France the ker¬ 
nel ol feudal France and the seat of a great national monarchy. 

But broader and deeper than these various provincial differences was 
the sharp cultural dualism which distinguished the whole north from 
the whole south. The Loire formed a line of division between north 
and south which was not entirely obliterated even when in the thirteenth 
century the conquests of the French kings ruined the culture and 
destroyed the political independence of the soulheru provinces and the 
broken fragments ol the Midi were thus made assimilable by the north¬ 
ern government. 

lu the tenth century this isolation of the Ile^e-France from the rest 
of the country ivas given a new focal intensity through the energy of 
two new forces. One of these was the rise of the Capet ian dynasty at 
Paris, the other the ecclesiastical and cultural ascendancy of Rheims, 
From the religious point of view Gerbert with reason described Rheims 
as c^pul regtn Fraiirunmi, The bishoprics in the valleys of the Seine 
and the Mamct Paris, Rouen^ Chartres, Sens, Beauvais, Laon, ChalonSt 
Autun, Auxerre and even Lyons and Bourges had remained closely 
attached to Rheims through all the anarchy^ clinging like bees to her as 
the nwlher and head of the French Chureh+ Thus it was that the duchy 
of France Md the royal dynasty which emerged from it enjoyed a double 
substantiality. Politically, ecclesiastically, culturally the Ile^e-France 
was the soundest and most vigorous region of that broken^ divided. 
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sprawling agglomeration nf provinces whose vague relation together con¬ 
noted the "realm'* of France in the tenth century. 

This isolation was intensified by the physical condition around this 
area. The anarchy of feudal strife and the inroads of the Horsemen 
had practically surrounded the duchy with a zone of deserts on the north 
and west. Ponthieu, Anjou. Lower Brittany. La Marche were deflate 
and almost without inhabitants. Wild shrubs sprang from the crannies of 
crumbling walls of abandoned abbeys and castles. The villages had dis¬ 
appeared." The frightened and ruined population had fled to ihe centre 
for safety, into the basin of the Seine where still some security was to 
he found and some law and order^ rude though it may have b^n. was 
made to prevail by duke or abbot or bishop—the fitih'fia of the arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims is frequently mentioned in the of Flodoard- 

Thus it came to pass that the Ile-de-France profited by the adversity of 
its neighbor provinces^ and was able to manifest a strong and vigorous 
material and moral life^ Within the orbit of the Ile-de-France^ Cham¬ 
pagne* and Burgundy one finds evidences of material prosperity even 
so early as the tenth century. Paris, still confined to the island, was 
neither richer nor more populous than Laon and Compiegne. yet we 
find it described as caput d introit*^ regnorutn Ncustri^ et Burgun¬ 
dies; the lineaments of the f uture great Champagne Fairs n^y be dis¬ 
cerned at Chalons; Melun, above Paris in a loop of the Seine, was a 
river-port commanding the crossing of the Seine on the traverse 
tween Champagne-Brie and the Loire; the barges of Fleury and her- 
rieres and doubtless many another monastery plied upon the rivets; the 
former abbey even had a flock of sheept a rare possession in an age 
when forest^ were dense and wolves many; wine-growing was prac¬ 
tised almost everywhere; around the peaceful monasteries clustered 
villages of farm laborers, and in some of these the industrial arts like 
weaving, tannings wood-working, and soap-making were on so large 
a scale, notably at St, Riquier. that the artisans were grouped in vicK 
or quarters, around the abbey. 

In an age of universal agriculture the duchy of the Ile-de-France, 
Champagnen and Burgundy enjoyed relative prosperity, when con¬ 
trasted with the test of the kingdom. Normandy alone excepted. The 
valleys of the Seine and the Marne them as now. were one of the rich¬ 
est wheat bells in Europe; the region around ^tampes was a perfect 
granary; Burgundy and Champagne abounded with vineyards and tat¬ 
tle. Except for salt and iron, which were imported from Lorraine, these 
three coutiguo-us provinces were almost self-suflicient. The few Levant* 
ine commodiues needed by the Church and craved by the rich were 
brought over the Alpine passes, chiefly through Geneva or Lyons. One 
little port, that of Montreuil-sur-Mer, wedged in between Normandy 
and Flanders* gave exit to the Channel and was the sole Capetian sea- 
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port. Since the Norse de^mction of IHitifstede on tlie CrtKikwi Rhine 
near Utrecht, and before the recovery of Rouen, Montreiul in the tenth 
century was the most important commefcial point upon the northern 
coast. Its commerce was considerable, especially with Englandp and its 
port toUs lucrative qit^ ex inde piures 

qiicsius provcniant). 

In the territory extending from the Meuse to the Loire and wateretl 
by the Seine and the Mame, in a word the He^e-Fiance* Burgundy, 
and Champagne, it must be said that life in the tenth century was more 
tolerable than elsewhere in France. Baronial strife and family feuds, it 
is true, w^ere frequent, but thdr effects were more local than we think. 
In 991 Richer made the long |oumey from Rheims to Chartres ac¬ 
companied only by a boy, and met with nothing worse than bad roads, 
broken bridges, and bad inns. 

The dukes of Normandy early established strong and dhcient gov- 
ernmenl in their dominion. The invaders with amazing speed had ac¬ 
cepted Christianity and adopted the material and irioraJ culture of feudal 
France. Within two generations the Norsemen became Norman-French. 
Rolf threw open the doors of his dudiy to outside settlers in order to 
rehabilitate the depopulated country* and the crowd of broken freemen, 
refugees whom the storm of the ninth and the early tenth century^ had 
tom from their home acres, runaway or abandoned serfs who flocked 
into the duchy along the Qiannel, testifies to the efficiency ol the 
Norman peace. In Normandy the law was the duke's law* sub-vassalage 
did not prevail, and private war was vigorously suppressed- 

Feudal France before the Crusades was cut off from Mediterranean 
commerce and her connection with Germany and Italy was slight. But 
one contact was made wdth the outside world destined to be of great 
economic importancej although few historians have noticed any but 
the political significance of the event. That event was the Norman Con¬ 
quest of England, by which England was ^Mrawn out of her isolation 
into closer connection with continental lands/' A century before that 
event* EtheLred II in 9?® had granted trading rights to a colony of 
German merchants from Cologne and to another from Rouenn and 
Edward the Confessor had amplified the privil^es of the latter by 
granting the Rouennese merchants a special place of deposit at Dutie- 
gate in London, 

A crowd of merchants, chiefly Flemish and Norman, followed the 
victorious army of William across sea and settled in the English Chan¬ 
nel ports and in London. A modem writer has described William the 
Conqueror as ^'the managing director of a great joint-stock company 
for the conquest of England.” *'Soine caj.ne lor lano, some for pence,^' 
says a chronicle. Then might bo seen in the town and countly fairs of 
England French traders with their wares/* William possessed that keen 
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sense of the value of trade that had distinguished his Korse ancestors 
and had made the vikings at once pirates and merchants. In all Nor¬ 
mandy, indeed in all the Giannel provinces, the conquest of England 
stimulated commerce. The bourgeois of Rouen became a power. The evi¬ 
dences of a money economy and active exclange are manifold. The 
building and equipment of the fleet, already before the Channel was 
crossed, had brought ctaftsinen by the hundreds into Normandy, many 
of whom must have been free artisans; and the swarm of adventurers 
and soldiers of fortune who fought not in requirentent of feudal service 
but for hire, made a large amount of ready money necessary. The wealth 
of Normandy soon made it an object of envy by the neJghborit^ prov¬ 
inces of Anjou. Ile-de-France, Picardy, Flanders. The vast increase 
of cross-Charmd commerce sw^led the revenues of the Anglo-Norman 
rulers on both sides of the water. Through Rouen flowed trade from 
Paris, Picardy, Orleanais, Chartrain, Poitou (thoi^h much Poitevin 
trade found exit through La Rochelle), But Rouen could not liandle 
all this new traffic, so that one sees the interesting phenomenon of the 
rise of new Channel towns on the Norman coast from mere fishing vil¬ 
lages. The most notable of these was Dieppe, where William landed 
in 1067 on his return to the Continent, which owed its foundation to 
intercourse with England. Other examples are Pont-Audemer, fitaples 
and St. Valery-sur-Sonune. Even river ports like Caiidri)ec, the ancient 
port of the abbey of St, Wandrille, partook of the new and flourish¬ 
ing life. The same development is found along the south coast of Eng¬ 
land. The Cinque Ports, Winchelsea, and Southampton became busy 
ports. The wine trade was settled early in Southampton and Rouen. 

With the acquisition of the French provinces through the marriage 
of Henry II (1152) with Eleanor of Aquitaine a larger chapter in this 
history of Anglo-French commerce began. For the mouths of the 
Thames, the Humber, and the Severn were then in the hands of the 
same prince who controlled the mouths of the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, and the Adour. The large number of trade regulations in¬ 
dicates that Southampton was a centre of some consequence even 
in the eleventh century, and that French wine occupied the most prom¬ 
inent place in its lists of imports. Plymouth, hitherto known as a met«c 
thing, as an inhabitation of Fischars." in the twelfth century was the 
most important harbor town in southwestern England. We are^^assured 
that there was so much commerce in both directions at Rouen that 110 
{xige of the merchants' books but was full, and the merchants were 
as powerful as the lords of Normandy. This vras in the reign of Hen^ 
U. The chief French exports were wine and chert millstones; the main 
imports hides, lead, iron, tin, and wool. One curious remimscence of 
old viking days is found in the intimate commercial relations between 
Rouen and Dublin. Practically all of Ireland’s export trade, marten 
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skinSp basket wares, the famous Irish rnastiff dogs, salted saimon, 
l^scd through Rouen. Caen in western Normandy enjoyed a singtibrly 
lucrative trade in the quarrying and exporting of building stone. These 
quarries were famous and gave employment to many free workmen 
who vrere skilled craftsmen. All the stone for Battle Abbey, which 
William the Qinqueror built on the site of the battle of lo66, was 
freighted down the Ome, across Channel to Hastings, and thence 
hauled inland. Much Caen stone also was exported to other provinces 
of France, for it was mightily in demand when that wave ol religious 
enthusiasm swept across Europe in the eleventh centuryp on whose crest 
arose first the Romanesque and then the exquisite Gothic churches^ so 
many of which still adorn northern France and southern England. 

A staple article of commerce in every port along both sides of tbe 
Channel was fish, driedp smoked, salted. In Dieppe there was a "'breed¬ 
ing ground for hsb^^ owned (and the fact itself is significant) by an 
abbotp and in the same dty herring w'as salted. There were salterieSp also, 
in near-by cities; Dieppe, Pont-Audemer, and Fecamp were renowned 
for their herring salteries. The fish exported from Rouen in the last 
half of the twelfth century were porpoise, sturgeon, congefp mackerdt 
mullet, plaicep and above alh herring. These latter fish were the chief 
element of Normandyindustry as well as commerce, both in the Chan¬ 
nel and elsewhere. Fishing and the salting of fish was the most impor¬ 
tant local industry of Rouen, and of many other towns both on the 
Channel and near it. Rouen was also famous for its tanneries. A great 
number of Norman monasteries were located in the region of the Qian* 
i^el ports, and the monks must have had a very lively interest in both 
the catching and the curing of fish. A study of the location of the mon¬ 
asteries reveals the fact that they wore more numerous near the coast 
than inland. There were as many as seventeen within less than fifty 
miles of the mouth of the Seine, and along the CThannel coast, between 
the westernmost point of Brittany and Ostend* more than fifty mon¬ 
asteries were located. 

The importance of salt in curing the fish had a proportionate interest 
for the monasteries. Part of their incomes were paid in salt and fish, 
Henry II accepted herringp mackerel p and other fish in payment of 
taxesp and as revenue. Most of the salt oi northern France came from 
pits at Dieppe, Harfleutp Honfieur, Leure, Caudecote^ Touques. Oudalle, 
Orcher, and Varaville. All these places were connected with trade routes 
of greater or less importance which focused at Rouen, The Normau 
lords were in the habit of looking to these pits for an important part 
of their revenue and the merchants of Rouen used the salt for the 
payment of tolls on the Seine. 

The landed possession of Normau barons on both sides of the Chan- 
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nel* the number of French monasteries established in England (thf 
so-<allcd aben priories), the back-aiid-forth movement ol nobles and 
prelates, the cross-currents of bands of pilgrims, the English bound for 
Rome or Compostella, the French and Flemings for Giastonbnr>' Ab¬ 
bey^ the most venerated shrine in England before the tomb of St. 
Thomas a Becket supplanted it in popularity^ contributed their part to 
trade and made money flow freely on both sides of the Channel. Two 
incidents illustrate: In it 14 certain canons of the cathedral of Laon, 
wishing to raise funds for the repair of their church* journeyed across 
sea "because England was opulent and flourishing.^* They took ship 
at Wissant and on board found several Flemish merchants going abroad 
to buy English wool, in the reign of John a Norman named William of 
Briouie “controlled a great establishment whose parts w'ere scattered 
Over England, Ireland, and Normandy. + . ^ His boats came down the 
Loire from the lands of France, his ships sailed between English and 
Norman ports." 

Flemings were almost as common in England as Normans. Many of 
them were in the wake of William^s army in 1066. Perhaps the fact that 
his queen was Matilda of Flanders partially accounts for their numbers* 
but the stronger influence was trade. Shortly after the conquest an 
inundation on the Flemish coast drove out numbers who sought refuge 
in England. The ancient Frisian woolen trade seems to have been nearly 
destroyed during the Norse invasions of the ninth century and Flan¬ 
ders now supplanted Frisia in cloth-making. Originally these refugees 
were settled in Lincolnshiret but popular prejudice against them was 
so great that Hemy^ I moved the colony down to Pembrokeshire along 
the Welsh border. This economic connection between England and 
Flanders, however, was permanent. 

Early in the twelfth century' the French Cistercians made their ap¬ 
pearance in England. At this time the richest farming lands of England 
Jtad long been engrosised by the two older monastic orders, the Bene¬ 
dictines and Cluniacs. The only land available for them was the vast 
tracts of waste lands in Northumberland, the rack and wreck of the 
Conqueror's notorious “harrying/' Hither went the Cistercians, the less 
loath because their rule enjoined them to seek placs of settlement far 
from the haunts of men. Having adopted sheep-raising instead of a^- 
cuiture,^ the monks of Citcaux soon discovered that adversity was like 
the jewel concealed in the toad's head. The country soon was white with 
sheep and what cattle and grain and wine were to the older monasteries, 
that fleeces became to the Cistercians. But only the raw wool was pro- 
tluced in England. For its manufacture into doth the bales had to be 
shipped across Channel to Ghent, Ypres* Cambrai and other Flemish 
towns, which by the end of the twelfth century were famous in Europe 
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lor their textiles. We get a gleam of the Importance of this Anglo- 
Flemish woolen trade early. For during the long civil war which rent 
England after 11351 when Stephen of Blots and Henry Ptantagenet 
were rivals for the throne, Stephen's possession of the eastern shires 
gave him control of this transmarine wool trade and kepi him supplied 
with funds. This also partly explains his einplo)'ment of Flemish mer- 
cenaries in England. 

All the provinces of western France from Brittany to Gascony were 
in desperate condition In the tenth oentniy owing to feudal anarchy. 
In Brittany the earliest sign of revived economic life is found in the 
time of Alain Barbe-Torte (938-52)» The Ckr&nid£ of Nantes shows 
that in the middle of the tenth century Nantes still had its old trade 
connections with Ireland and Spain. This coast trade was supplemented 
by the traRic brought by pilgrims bound for Compostdla who took ship 
at Nantes. Between the mouth of the Loire and the estuary of the 
Gironde the whole seaboard was a Land of marsh and fen, unredeemed 
until the twelfth century. In Guienne and Gastonyp between the Norse 
invasions, the wars of the feudality, and the violent secularization of the 
lands of the monasteries, a state verging upon barbarism existed unlit 
the eleventh century It is not an accident that the Truce of God first 
appeared in the limoustn. When Abbon of Fleury visited Casseuil^ the 
birthplace of Louis the Pious, neat La Reole^ In 1004, he found it in 
mins. 

As a whole, the south of France from the Atlantic to the Mediter- 
rane^ was a full century behind the north in Institutional development 
and in culture. The Mediterranean provinces of France suffered, along 
with the whole wesl coast of Italy, from Saracenic piracy and actual 
occupation as deeply as the north of Europe sufifered from the NorsCi 
and central Europe from the Magyars. The fact that the Mohammedan 
invader was ultimately expelled while the Norsemen and the Magj'ars 
became Christian and entered into the polity of German-Latin Europe 
h^ made us forget the formidable nature of their invasions in the 
ninth and tenth cenaries. In 810 the Saracens established themseU^es 
in Corsica and Sardinia. In 820 the Riviera from Nice to Toulon was 
ravaged by them. By 843 they had penetrated up the Bouches-du- 
Rhone and sacked Arles. A Mohammedan camp for some years was in 
the Ik-d^Camargue, in the lower Rhone, whence Arles, Orange, 
Avignon Nimes wore threatened. Fortunately these towns wer« once 
favor^ Roman munieipU and atounded with Roman remains, w-alls, 
aqueducts, arches, from whose ruins stone was easily procurable. Hence 
they were enabled soon to protect themselves with walls as the cities of 
the north h^ done against the Norse. But Marseilles does not seem to 
» to do in time. Although perhaps not permanently oc¬ 
cupied by the Saracens as were Vimimiglia, Nice. Hyeres, Frejus. 
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Toulotip nevertheless Marsdlles was so ruined and cut off from sea and 
land that she did not emerge from obscurity until the CnisadeSp to be¬ 
come a great Mediterranean port. 

In the latter half of the ninth century the darkness of Provencal 
history is partly relieved by the half historical, half legendary achieve- 
nients of Gerard of RouissiHon and archbishop Rolland of Arles, one of 
whom gained a victory over the Saracens at Montmajor near Arles, 
the other of whom cleared the Camargue and erected a fort there to 
guard the lower Rhone. The formidable nature of the Mohammedan 
raids in Provence may have been a factor in the formation of Boso's 
‘'kingdom" of Burgundy in 879, and if history had been as generous to¬ 
ward him as legend has been toward Gerard of Rouissillon, w^e might 
know more and belter of him than we do. It is not without significance 
That Boso's death in 888 coincides with the most formidable extension 
by the Mohammedans of thdr invasion in Provence. Their capture of 
Fraxinet in that year marks the beginning of an Islamic domination in 
Provence which endured until 97a, during which their raids were ex¬ 
tended as far north as Grenoble and were stemmed only by the heroic 
resistance of the bishops of Grenoble and Sistcron, aided by Count 
William of Provence, his brother Ratbold, Count Boniface of Castel- 
lane, and Count Gibalin of Grimaldi, whose family still survives on the 
Riviera. Amazing as it seems, the Saracens for many years were in 
possession of every Alpine pass from the sea to Lake Geneva. They 
even crossed the Alps and sacked the towns of Hedmont Italy. Tlie 
valley of Susasa was reduced to a desert. The interruption of com¬ 
mercial and pilgrim traffic from northern Europe over the Alps to 
Italy was so great that all travel had to be thrown to the German 
passes. The terror of the Saracens may be appreciated from the legend 
of Ogier the Dane, how he became a monk at Meaiix and gave up his 
charger as a draught-horse to the stone masons of the abbey; how the 
Saracens besieged Meaux, how he offered to lead the attack against 
them; how every horse he mounted broke down under his great weight 
until his old charger was brought himi and how he dispersed the Sara¬ 
cens. 

At last in 972 the great Saracen stronghold at Fraxinet was carried 
and the Riviera was free from Mohammedan occupation, though the sea 
was still possessed by them. Then ensued throughout all Provence one 
of the most interesting movements in the history of medieval coloniza¬ 
tion. While the remnants of the native population crept down into the 
valleys again from the clefts of the hills whither they had fled, and be¬ 
gan the painful rehabilitation of agriculture amid the waste;* where the 
very nam^ of the mountains and streams had been forgotten, the local 
nobles, as the price of their prowess, carved out for themselves immense 
domains, often with no regard to former possessorSt and invited set* 
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t]«rs from abroad to comt; in. In this wise was the feudal regime, 
hitherto almost unknown to Lower Provence, established. The proprie¬ 
tary nobles and the proprietary clergy, bishops and abbotSp spre^ their 
net over a country where hitherto freehold petty proprietorship had 
prevailed and where the roots of manorialism had not yet sunk deep Into 
the soil- To this cby the peasantry of Provence not infrequently turn 
up with plow or pick tiles and brick of Saracenic workmanship, and the 
traces of Saracenic occupation are visible in the countenances of the 
people, in house architecture, in local festivals, even those of the Church, 

TTius the economic picture of France in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies is like a .patchu'cirk quilt, wherein each province is a separate 
piece^ The conditions varied from province to province. 

The material progress of France in the two hundred years between 
the vanishment of the Frankish moiLarchy in the ninth century and the 
end of the eleventh, when a new day dawned upon Europe w^ith the in¬ 
ception of the Crusades, was not inconsiderable. In material condition 
and in the formulation of customary social and economic practice into 
forms of law which, however crude and brutal they may seem to us* 
yet must be regarded as an advance upon the anarchy which had pre¬ 
vailed in the ninth and early tenth centuries, the evidences of improve¬ 
ment are many and various. There is one index of agricultural pros¬ 
perity broader than any other. The spread of grape-growing and wine¬ 
making over very much of France during the feudal age is perhaps 
the most obvious evidence of economic development. The grape like 
the olive* requiring years of time in which to develop, careful, intelli¬ 
gent husl^ndry, and protection from the devastation of war, is an in- 
dejc of civilization of no mean importance. Wine was both beverage 
and food to the medieval man of all classes, even the lowliest. The 
Norse and the Magyar rapidly learned to love wine and lo grow vine¬ 
yards. In 885 Duke Goclefrid, the Norse conqueror of Friesland, de¬ 
manded that Charles the Fat deliver up to him Coblenz, Andernach, 
Sinzigp and other manors of the fisc in the lower Rhine lands ''because 
of the abundance of the wine there, since the country of Frisia would 
not grow grapes to make wine withal” It may be objected that wine 
is hardly a fair gauge of progress, because of its dependence on cer^^ 
tain kinds of climate and soil This objection is true only to a very 
limited extent, for in the Middle Ages people did not know what made 
the quality of wine, and with lack of prejudice planted vineyards every¬ 
where. Moreover, in the isolatiDn ol the high feudal age it was neces¬ 
sary to grow what one needed oneself^ and since every one wanted wine^ 
and the Church had to have it, vineyards were to be found in many 
more parts of France and Germany in the tenth century than today. 
St, Benedict in the sixth century might advise those monks who could 
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gtt no wine because of the nature of the locality, to '"bless God and 
mu^ur not " but the monks soon ceased to let the nature of the local¬ 
ity interfere with them. 

In France, just as in Germany, the spread of vineyards to all sorts 
of unnatural places had taken place as a result of the infrequency of 
commerce and the {general isolation. In the uncertainties of the later 
ninth and especially the tenth centuiy, nobles were far from willing to 
let any wine leave thetr domains and took strong measures against it. 
Consequently vineyards appeared in as unlikely spots as Normandy, 
Brittany, and Picardy. There was some wine grown around Paris, for 
part of the rcdetmce paid to the abbey of St, Germain des Pres (be¬ 
tween 800 and 826} was in wine, but vineyards were the exception on 
the abbey's lands. 

However, by the middle of the eleventh century this isolation was in 
large measure broken down, merchants could go safely from province to 
province, and the nobles, ceasing to hoard their wine, began to make 
profits on the trade. Most of these northern vineyards were neglected as 
soon as good wine was once more in circulation. But many vineyards on 
more favorable locations ^so sprang into existence in this period, and 
these continued and fiourished. The territory north of Bordeaux, now 
Called the M^oc, began its famous history of wine production In the 
tenth century. In 9DO Guillaume le Bon, count of Bordeaux, gave the 
abbey of St. Croix dc Bordeaux the lands and wines of the church of 
St. Hilaire near Blanquefort. There are other donations on record in 
the ^rly eleventh century, and documentary evidence of the existence 
of vineyards in any number of monasteries in that region during the 
whole period of English domination. The Coh/himm of St. Reole, of 
977 - gives many details of wine-bowing and instructions concerning 
it, and concerning the red^anccs in kind due to the abbot. There was 
a market for wine at Basas in 980, and at La Reole in 982. 

Wine became in France, as in Germany, 3 staple article of consump¬ 
tion and was the habitual drink even among the lower classes. Ship¬ 
masters were obliged to provide wine for thetr sailors. Field laborers 
often received a certain amount of wine as part of their payment. 
The frequent allusions to vineyards and wine in the chronicles of 
Champagne. Buigundy, and the Moselle and Rhine lands in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries show the importance attached to grape 
culture, "/pro anno [976] septetn denariis emebotur vini modius. . , , 
Ipso anno (977] mhi^ fuU copia vini in tMtium ut non amptins pro 
uno et'ifi modio venditores nisi out quinque ant quatuor seu tres denarios 
ab etHploribtu aecipiebant/’ writes Flodoard of Rheims. No bumper 
crop was so Joyously hailed as the grape crop. Its failure or even shrink¬ 
age was a calamity. The product was pleasant to make and always com- 
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rnanded a markiet either at home or abroad. Moreover^ thanks to the 
network of rivers and the barges plying on every navigable 
wine was easy to transport. 

In the eleventh century, after the Norman conquest of Apulia and 
Sicily (ioi6 “9 o), wines from Sidly and Italy were imported into 
France. Gallic wines were sent into the Orient. The Genoese brought 
Greek and Spanish wines to Flanders as a centre of distribution, and 
were among the many agents who carried the wines of southern France 
there. Bordeaux merchants carried their wine by sea to Flanders and 
Germany. In fact wine was the principal cornmodity exported from 
France into Flanders. The brothers Amoul and Rodolphus, in the 
chateau of Bapaume^ art said to have grown rich by holding up the 
wine merchants going to Arras. 

The most important exportation of wine from France^ however^ was 
to England^ Indeed, a great d^ of that sent to Flanders was on its way 
to England, both Flemings and Frisians being great middlemen in the 
trade. Rouen, toop had r^lar commercial relations with London^ ex¬ 
changing Burgundian and French wines for English goods- A great 
deal of wine was shipped directly to England from her provinces in 
southwestern France after iis^p. out qI Bordeaux. The English kings 
gave special privil^es to French merchants; it was not until Henry 11 
that German merchants were granted the great privileges of trading on 
the same terms as the French. 

Another market for French wines was found in the Scandinavian 
countries. In the ninth century this exportation cannot be referred tOi 
strictly speaking, as trade—it took the form rather of loot and war in- 
demnity. of which wine was always a principal article. But after this 
era there was a certain amount of exchange of northern furs for 
French wines, and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries at becatne a 
flourishing trade. 

A complicated system of taxes, tolls, and dues grew up round the 
wine business. In ihe productions of wines the exactions were as 
follows: A certain redevcnce, or tax in kind, was due to the seignior: 
this was called tin<ige or c&mpiant^ The corvie was a certain number 
of days* labour in the lord's land (in this case vineyard) each year,^ due 
from his serfs. The hanaliih made the use of the lord's winc-press and 
measures obligatory on all dwellers in his bnds, and this was paid 
for in kind. The foro^Vj or afforage, of wine was a tax due to the 
seignior from all tavern-keepers, or other wine-sellers, on his lands. The 
seigniors held the privilege of the *^ban*'; when their wine was ready 
they could forbid the sale of any other on their land for a month. The 
advantage of price gained by this monopoly, however, was limited to two 
pence a jar higher than other wine. The seignior had an intendant to 
icNok after all these rights and taxes for him, who received no salary. 
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but shared hi the profits* This probably led to coosidefable abuse and op- 
presaon. 

The lords especially encouraged markets on their lands by which they 
profited largely. They could tax merchants coming to and (rom them, 
and collect a tonlieu (about six pence a barrel) on the wine sold. 
A lar^e number oi taxes were imposed on wine in transport. The 
early right of prtse^ held by kings, was the foundation of harbor^ fair^ 
and market tolls. It persisted in the form of pri^ge of wiae, which was 
gradually commuted to specified amounts^ or money payments. There 
were on roads and bridges. The rouage was a itax on wine of 

two pence per cartload, entering or leavirig Paris. In Paris also, a 
iaiUe of bread and wine was levied every three years—one penny on 
every hogshead sold^ at wholesale or retail. The tiage on the Seine and 
Mame was a tax of four livrcs on each boatload of wine. The kings 
of France had the right to sixty sous on eadi b^tload of wine at the 
time of the harvests, until the reign of Louis VL who gave it as a per- 
cnanedt privilege to the giid& mercaicriim of Paris in iiai. 

A quaint custom in Paris (perhaps not regarded in that light by the 
tavern-keepers of that day) was that of having criers of wine. These 
formed a gild and each tavern-keeper was required to employ at least 
one of them to cry his wares. They went about with drums, offering 
samples of vrine to passers-by and proclaimijig its price. 
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ITALV KEPQBtE THE CRUSADES* (S8?-10g5) 

iTALy, in common with France and Gerntany, whs reduced to a geo- 
^aphical expression during the ninth century* The peninsuUi was rent 
into a number of Feudal principalities in constant warfare. 

The crown presented the spectacle of the most disastrous prodigality* 
Mot only lands and offices were enfiefedj but almost everything which 
today we designaie as public domain-^—streetSp bridges^ piazzasp public 
buildingSp walls, gates^ towerSp portSg etc.—was- alienated by the rival 
kings who in this way sought to purchase supporters or to acquire 
funds^ In 8gi Berenger so disposed of the old Roman amphitheatre in 
V^erona, 

Ihe healthiest political life was in the towns* and by this term is 
meant not merely the great cJlies* but the little hill towns of Tuscany 
and greater villages in the plains -f Lombardy. Neither feudalism nor 
manorialism^ except iti certain partSp ever had the sway in Italy which 
it attained elsewhere in Europe. AU told^ we may view Italy even as far 
b^ck as the ninth century as less feudalized than any other country 
of western Europe. But there was much local variation. When the 
Italian feudal system was at its height Lombardy was covered with a 
netvrork of great estateSp broken here and there only by agricultural 
communities, ‘ Every estate appears a$ a self-sufficing whole, being at 
the same time a combination of smaller economic units, of holdings 
which are possessed by slaves, half freep or free persons. The arable 
strips of a holding form here also no isolated wbolCi but are for the 
most part^ distributed among the fields. In Tuscany, however^ the great 
estates with their loll of services and paymentSp were comparatively 
raren for the feudal system was overborne by the vitality of the civic 
movement in the towns. Near Siena there were great manors, but round 
Florence the ownership of the land was vested in the town and the 
servile tenantry transformed into one of fr-ee contract or lease.'^ 

The town spirit was okler and more vigorous than elsewhere in 
Europe, There were more freemen in proportion to the servile popula¬ 
tion than north of the Alps. To the persistence of this communal phe¬ 
nomenon three influences contributed: the economic effect of comm-on 
land tbe vigorousness of the Lombard stock, whose art- 
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tncnni were the ancestors of the Itaitan freeholder class, and the idsti- 
tiiticnal inheritance from the Later Roman Empire. The survival of 
commofi land of the communhy in Italy—which, it must be borne in 
mitidp included not only village ^'greens'* but much woodland, pasture, 
and waste—and the management of this tcimiminal property by the 
villagers gave rise to self-administering rural communes in North Italy 
long before the town movement was first manifested elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. The landlord class, lay and clerical^ unwittingly contributed to the 
formation of thi$ spirit by granting terms of freehold possession 
to peasant pioneers who would clear waste land. Usually half the land 
or half the produce was allowed to the reclaimer. Hence North Italy 
had a more vigorous, independent, freer peasantry than France or Ger¬ 
many or England. This spirit of self-reliance was intensiBcd by the 
sense of security afforded by town walls. 

The wars of the barons and the ra’^'Uges of the Magyars had Com¬ 
pelled the towns to repair their old Roman walls or to build new ones. 
Such w^ere Modena^ Bergamo, Cremona, Pavia, and above all, Milan, 
which Lambert of Spoleto unsuccessfully besieged for eight months 
{June, 896-Jaiiuary, ^7). Pavia, burned by the Magyars m 924, could 
withstand a si^e by them in the next year. From her new, high w^alls 
Modena in the same year defied the Magyars w^ho wasted the coun^ 
tryside around. By the middle of the tenth century an Italian chron¬ 
icler says that most of the towns of North Italy were walled (Qf- 
pidQ wro film nonTtuih ctiui inunffminiu). Even refugees from Ba¬ 
varia and Swabia found asylum in these Italian towns. These ol>scure 
burghers proved the spirit that was in them as early as the tenth cen- 
tury, when they demanded freedom of trade upon the Fo and its trib¬ 
utaries where the feudalized bishops had put up iveirs and chains and 
toll gates. They found supporters among the smaller vassals 
sore^) who suffered much from the tyranny of the great feudatories 
and the free-holding class. In 1036 these groups together staged a 
rising against the great nobles sufficiently strong to attract the inter¬ 
vention of the emperor Conrad 11 in their behalf. 

As Italy did not reach the depth of feudalism which the countries 
across the Alps reached, so also its commerce and Industry were more 
vigorous. Romct it is true, was dead to commerce and industry for cen¬ 
turies. But Venetia, Lombardy, Liguria, the southern provinces, and 
Sicily were zones of lively commerce- The reasons for this commercial 
superiority werei first, the possession of an active merchant marine and 
naval power, especially in the case of Venice^ Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi; 
secondly^ the possession of a considerable amount of rapital arising from 
the fact that Italian trade had never become wholly stagnated* thirdly, 
the intimate and lucrative connection of Italy with Byatantium and the 
ports of Egypt and Syria, whence came the rich importations out of 
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the Orient; and fourthly, in indu5tJ7* the inheritance and tradition of 
an industriki technique derived from Roman imperial times, 

Italy is the key to the MediterTanean and since Greek days this 
Midst-of-the-Earth Sea had been the great distribiitor of commerdal 
wares. Egypt, Phceoicia, Greece* Garthagep Rome had waxed rich upon 
her shores. The Saracens for many years controlled the western basin 
of the Mediterraneanp but the Adriatic and the Ionian seas were 
never blocked by them. Hence Venicep Ravenna, Taranto, Barip Brindisi, 
andp through the Po, the Lombard cities had always been able to main¬ 
tain contacts with the East. It was different with the cities of the west 
coast. Here Genc^p Pisa, and Amalfi were arrested in their commercial 
development until the Notman conquest of SicUy from the Arabs in the 
time of Roger II (died 1090). This greater capitalistic condition of 
Italy is shown in the fact that she was the first country in Europe to 
evince economic hostility toward the JewSp and did so long before such 
enmity appeared in Germany and France. As early as 855 the em¬ 
peror Lotbar I exiled the Jews from Italy; many of them removed to 
Frankish Gaul, where the favor shown them at the court of Louis the 
PiouSp as we have seen, gave them great opportunity. 

In this regional survey of Italian ieconomic history one must begin 
with Venice. The origins of Venice are to be found in that colony of 
refugees from Aquileia and Padua who fled to the lagoons and islands 
of the Adriatic from the barbarian invasions of the fifth centui7- 
Living at first upon fishing and salt-making, before 600 the Venetians 
bad become a seafaring and trading people, first in the Adriatic, then 
in the Ionian Sea, and soon ventured to the ports of the Byzantine 
Empire and to Alexandria. The natural canal of the Adriatic deeply 
indenting the south of Europe midway between east and west* and 
Oldening into the Mediterraneanp is the greatest single factor that con¬ 
ditioned Venetian history. The great current from the outer deep which 
flows up between the shore and the long row of islands bordering the 
Dalmatian coast, and then turns southward again^ running down the 
Italian Coast and so to the sea ont^ more* lent assistance to both out¬ 
ward and inward bound galleys. 

A capital point in the history of the conunerce and navigation of the 
Venetians is their connection and their traffic with Qinstantinople. From 
the very beginning they perceived the advantages to be drawn from 
this relation. They risked daring enterprises which were of profit, and 
events aided them. Cassiodorus in the time of Theodoric mentions the 
long trips by sea which the Venetian vessels made. It is almost im- 
I)osisible. owing to the lack of historical documents, to decide with cer¬ 
tainty when and how Venice's commercial tie with Byaatitium was first 
established. The rise of Venice as an importer of Levantine goods can 
be noted as early as 715 in a trade treaty which Liutprand made with 
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Venice and Comacdiio. This treaty was the basis of the treati^ made 
by Charlemagne and his successors. Venice, by these treaties, was 
given freedom to trade in the cities of the Empire subject only to t e 
authorized tolb. Through her protected positioTi on the islands and her 
intimate relations to Byzantiump Venice was able to overshadow her 
rival* Comacchio^ whose decline and fall came in the ninth century. It is 
beyond doubt that Venice's Oriental trade is older than the oldest 
known record, since the latter^ which is oi the end of the tenth century 
(952), speaks of it as of a thing long established. An aniialist contem¬ 
porary with Charlemagne says that while the emperor was in Friuli* 
persons of his suite who came from Pavia where the Venetians had re¬ 
cently brought from beyond sea treasures of the Orient, appeared in 
sumptuous garments of sUk of all colors and with all sorts of strange 
furs. This statement proves the traffic of the Venetians vrith Con¬ 
stantinople, for Constantinople was then the ^elusive d^t of the 
silk trade. Moreover, poLiticaJ relations, the reciprocal necessity of ^e 
two states, contributed not a little to cement the ties between Venice 
and Constantinople. To escape from the domination of vrestem con-- 
querors like Qiarlemagne, or to be able to resbt the Saracen corsairs, 
the Venetians sought the aid of the eastern emperors; and the latter in 
their turn did not disdain the alliance of the Venetians which was so 
useful to them against the Arabs, since the power of Venice reposed 
upon her flceL The emperor Michad the Stammerer, in the beginning 
of the ninth century, a^ed aid of them against the common enemy, 

Charlemagneb futile effort to conquer the nascent island state and 
to annex it to his Lombard kingdom, because Venice was a seat of 
Lombard refugees and Byzantine intrigue against the Frank Emp 1 re> 
and in order to suppress the slave traffic between Venice and Egypt* con¬ 
solidated the republic. Much of the booty and half the captives made 
during the unceasing warfare along the German-Slavonic border grav¬ 
itated down to Venice. "Venetian dealers seem to have excelled ah 
competitors in supplying the harems and slave markets of the Mussul¬ 
man world, Pola in Islria is mentioned as the principal seat of their 
trade; and we know that in the tenth century the khalil of Cordova had 
a bodyg;uard of Hungarian slaves."' 

Although Venice was not formally separated from the Eastern Em¬ 
pire we may consider her as forming an iodependent state Connected 
by her commerce with Constantinople and the Mohammedan lands* 
forming by her positiod an intermediate between the Empire of 

the East and western Europe, the fortune and the independence of 
Venice increased enormously, especially after the Frankish Empire was 
broken asunder in the ninth century. While the rest of the West was 
loo much involved in strife and invasion to dream of much trade* the 
whole endeavor of Venice tended to this end. The successive invasions 
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of Huns, Avars, Slavs^ Bulgars, and finally Magy?irs into either the 
middle Danube lands or the hinterland of the ^kan peninsula, by 
blocking the lower Danube route, helped to throw all Levantine trade 
into Venice*s hands. When* after the conversion of Hungary (lODo) 
and Basil ITs subjugation of the Bulgarians (lOiS), the lower E^nube 
and Save route was again opened. Venice too well e$tabLished along 
the sea lanes to the Orient lo feel the new competition. These barbarian 
invasicins in the middle Danube had the effect of a commercial revolu¬ 
tion upon northern Italy, Venice never endeavored to develop a land- 
borne commerce. 

Liutprand of Cremona, whom Otto I sent to Constantinople in 968, 
saw Venetian ships in the Golden Horn. The privilege of 992 granted 
by Basil II and confirming an earUer charter now lost, gave Venice 
almost complete monopoly of the carrying trade westward from Con¬ 
stantinople and the ports of Asia Minor—a trade which was exceed- 
ingly lucrative since for the most part it consisted of oriental luxuries 
like silks, rich woods^ dyes* spices, perfumes, unguents, precious stones, 
and jewelry. Moreover, in return for a promise to furnish transports 
for soldiery sent to the provinces of southern Italy which still re¬ 
mained under Byeantine sway, Venetian vessels were given lower harbor 
and wharfage rates than other shipping. The Venetian quarter in Con¬ 
stantinople, the oldest of all her fondQt^hi (merchant colonies with 
warehouse privileges in foreign land), was in StatnbouU At the head 
of the colony was a chief appointed by the doge; Venice had later at 
least four churches in the city and a bishop. As the result of this 
treaty Venetian ships frequented practically all the good harbors in 
Greece* Asia Minor, and the Black Sea. 

Molmenti says that export dues at Constantinople received from the 
\enetians, and from Lombards traveling upon V^eueiian vessels, were 
eight times as great as the income from the import dues for the same 
length of time. He thinks the Venetian merchants may have received 
gocxls upon credit and sold them in Venice* Lombardy, and other Eu¬ 
ropean countries. When the exports of Constantinople were so great 
the importance of the '"back haul" from Constantinople in oriental 
products is evident. In the eleventh century so ‘"great was the majestic 
flow of Venetian commerce/* that William of Apulia, the Norman poet. 
Sang of it in stately measures, Genoa and Pisa had as yet no footing in 
the Byzantine Empire. 

Venice also early formed a proBtable commercial alliance with Fati- 
mite Egypt. We find Venetian galleys in S33 at Alexandria* whence the 
bones of St, Mark were brought. This traffic was principally in slaves 
and arms, and although both the eastern emperor and the pope pro¬ 
tested against it as supplying the enemy of Christendom, it went on 
almost without interruption. It was too lucrative to be abandoned. The 
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profits were Immerise, for in addition to slaves and arms, Venice ex¬ 
ported iron from palmatia and Styria, and timber from t c 
of the mountains to metalleas and timberless Egypt r brmging _ 5 / 
silks, spices, and oriental luxuries out of the “gorgeous E^t which 
commanded very high prices and took up little room. It is estimated that 
a round trip of a galley sometimes paid as much as 120O per cent. 
Thus Venice at Constantinople and at Alexandria touched hands with 
the East through the two richest capitals of the m^ieval world. 

Until the Crusades the good relation betwem Venice and Byeanhum 
persisted to the advantage of each. The Venetian fleet not inf r^uent y 
supplemented the deficiency of the imperial navy, notably m 1082 when 
Venice came to the relief of the emperor Alexius m the harbor of Dur- 
azffl and destro>-ed the fleet of Robert Guiscard, the Nor^n ruler of 
Lower Italy, who had conceived the grandiose project of conquering 
the Byzantine Empire, For this achievement Venice was rewarded with 
the right to buy and sell free of either export or import duties, taxes 
on sales, harbor or dockage charges all over the Empire. 

Venice was content to be the emporium of Levantine goods in the 
West, and for the transmission of these wares inland she relied upon 
others, at first chiefly Jews, who were middlemen between Venice and 
Germany, her most natural market. In the cold winter of 8C0 when the 
Adriatic froze over, wc find these traders crossing to Venice on the ice. 
In 1017, when four galley^s laden with spiccs arrived at Venice, Bishop 
Thietmar of Merseburg noted the news in his Ciironiceu. In the trade 
with the Arabs of Africa, however, Venice had been preceded by 
Valemw Naples, Amalfi, According to Muratorj. some Venetian mer¬ 
chants opened a market at Rome in the middle of the eighth century, 
where they purchased large numbers of slaves, with the object of ex- 

porting them to the Saracens. . . - 

From Venice wc to Ravenna. As the last capital of the Koman 
Empire in the West, early the seat of a bishopric and the capital of 
Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, the history of Ravenna exhibits a greater 
and less broken historical continuity than any other Italian city except 
Rome, Until Venice eclipsed it, Ravenna was the chief eiiil»rtum of 
North Italy. Nowhere else in western Europe are industrial gilds to 
be found to early as the ninth and tenth centuries, and nowhere clto. 
when found, do they nianifest such unmistakable TOnnection with the 
gilds of the Byzantine and the later Roman empires, The argument 
from silence which has so long denied the existence of any gilds m 
western Europe before the eleventh century seems dangerous to employ 
in the light of Ravenna's industrial historj*. 

The great monastery of Bobbio, the richest in North Italy, endowed 
lavishly by both the Lombard and the CaroHngian kings in the eighth 
and ninth century, casts interesting light on industry, and at the same 
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time shows that these assodadons were not necessarily of a single origin. 
The register of Wala, abbot of Eobbio (S34-36), gives dS in detail 
instructions for the supervision and emplbyment of many servile crafts¬ 
men attached to the abbey, tailors, ^hoem^ers, wood-workers, leather- 
workers, carders, weavers, etc., all of whom were di^erentiated by the 
technique of their craft and dwelt in “quarters"' around the monastery 
walls. 

These great monasteries in North Italy supply us with interesting 
econoAiic information. The agrarian system points to the partial per¬ 
sistence of Roman surveying practiceSp the unit being deriv^ from the 
Roman cefttuna^ For examplep in Bobbio, the monastery situated in the 
centre of the lands and surrounded by its agriculture and industrial 
servile dependencies, corresponded quite clearly to the ancient Roman 
villa. The rest of the domain was divided into parcels of land occupied 
by free rent-paying tenants, subject to manorial prestations, but con¬ 
tractual in their nature, and renewable. The wide prevalence of this 
class of free cultivators, superior of course to mere serfs, points to the 
fact that either the Lombard conquest in the sixth century had not 
had the depressing effect usually attributed to it, or North Italy had 
made great economic and social recovery since that time. 

Both towns and abbeys in North Italy, at least until the middle of the 
tenth century, seem to have been largely of an agrarian economy and 
nearly self-sufficient, raising enough grain, cattle, wool, leather, etc., for 
their needs. The Po and its affluents, supplemented by many canalized 
streams in the flat plain^ provided easy communication and means of 
transportation. Few towns or abbeys were situated out of reach of these 
water arteries, which were more important than the roads. Hence the 
fierce competition for possession, the right to impose riv-erine taxes like 
tolls, wharf dues, etc. In late Carolingian days the monasteries had been 
the chief benefleiaries of these grants, including the right of market. 
But when, with the Magyar invasions, the towns became walled and 
the nobles erected castles for their protection, then they too began 
to establish markets and to impose duties on commerce. The most 
lucrative imposition was upon sail, which was made by evaporation tTi 
the marshes in the delta of the Po, especially around Comacchio. These 
dealers in salt were a privileged class and had been so since the time 
of the Lombard kings, the elite among traders, for they are denom¬ 
inate miliies in the documents, as if they were almost of knightly rank. 

The admirable system of waterways in Lombardy, the proximity 
of the Alpine passes and the dense population (probably in the ninth 
and tenth centuries in excess of any other region in western Europe) 
created unusual commercial competition. Inland traders competed with 
those from the Adriatic littoral; the monasteries, whose barges plied 
on every stream, bishops, and nobles, were rivals of these secular mer- 
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chants. Even so early 35 the tenth century^ as has been said, there are 
evidences of urban revolt against the onerous exactions imposed upon 
commerce hy the feudality, lay and cLericah harbingeTS of the town 
revolution in Lombardy in the eleventh century. 

The rise of the Lombard tides, it has been finely said, is “the biog¬ 
raphy of a people.” The germs of this popular movement are not to be 
fouddi as once was thoughts in any survival of former Roman munidpal 
institutionSp for such did not survive, nor in any associadve organism 
of Gernian origin, nor yet in merchant or industrial gilds. The last 
were formed after the emergence of the towns. The true source of the 
Lombard towns, as of so many others elsewhere in Europe, was the 
rural or urban parish. The parish in the Middle Ages was much mote 
than an ecclesiastical unit. It was an organic ^oup of neighbors of a 
common social level, of a common economic life, who took an active 
interest in the local and lowly, but rtevertheless not unimporfant af¬ 
fairs of the parish, such as determining boundary disputes between dis¬ 
puting neighbors, repairing roads, suppressing petty Larceny/ 

Quite naturally the industrial and mercantile element in these urban 
communities in course of time came to dominate these gTOups> and a 
more than inchoate form of urban government ensued. 

The cluster of such cities crowded on the rich Lombard plain profit^ 
immensely from the union of Germany and Italy made by Otto I in 
962. From the first the Saxon and Salian monarchs perceived the value 
of the friendship of the towns as a check to the enmity of the feudality, 
and although few imperial charters to them antedate the eleventh ccn- 
tury, there is no doubt of the impeoal attitude, for all of them refer 
to and confirm preceding custom. 

The German domination had a twofold effect. In the first place it 
established an intimate connection between Italy and Germany, ^vii>g 
the Italian cities which commanded the Alpine passes a new military 
and commercial importance, for they became—especially Milan The 
important intermediaries between the eastern trade and Germany + In the 
second place, the German rule put an end to the feudal anarchy of more 
than a century in Lombardy, Tuscany, Mid the Romagna, by establish¬ 
ing firm government there. In the protection assured the Lombard citi^ 
and the exemption accorded them by the Saxon and Salian rulers is 

1 ^Thc small grottp ol nrighbors assoc^ted in a parish canw to look upon them- 
selvM as forming a practical social uml. The simple country folk who loved their 
parish church ^ . - would diKdss ihdr cominffli interests as dc&Dcd by patlis, 
roads, pasture, cattle, and streams, to the case of a tewn the nctghhors of street 
and parish wtiuld find themselves no less absorbed hy questions touching dstems, 
fountains, public bysneoe, and the majntefonce and repair o[ the chutyh. Trusty 
men, dected from the parish associaKs, Icwkcd into the various neighbor}Kx>d 
issues submitted to them and presently might even be called uppn to act as judges 
and srttle a quarrel betwra feUow-parishianers involved in a dispute. Everywhere^ 
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found an important factor in the later municipal iiistitutiOns which the 
Lombard cid*& developed- Pavia* Parma, Acqui, Lodii Novara, Cre^ 
mona, Reggio* Bologna, Padua p ComOp BergamOp and Florence owed 
to Otto I either exemptions from the jurisdiction of the counts^ Dt the 
confirmation of privileges they already possessed; Milan* Aquilciap Ra^ 
venm* Pistoia owed theirs to Olto III. The Ottos systematically fol¬ 
lowed the execution of a plan of intelligent opportimism destined to 
have tremendous restill^ in the future. AU upper Italy was transformed 
by the change, for even if the evidence is lost in the case of many 
townst the issue proves the truth of the facts.* 

Lombard commerce was essentially one of middlemen. The Lombard 
cities were clearing houses for Levantine goods imported from the Ori-» 
ent and transhipped and distributed by the merchants of Milaup Pavia, 
and other towns to the countries of the norths 

It is impossible to study the economic history of Lombardy without 
attention to its location and topography. There is no more striking in¬ 
stance of the influence of geography on history than the rise of the 
Lombard cities. Lombardy is a rich alluvial plain spread between the 
Alps and the Apennines, or, roughlyp the great plain of the Po River 
and its alHuents. No region of Europe in the ^fiddle Ages was so 
thickly studded with towns and villages as Lombardy. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. They are found in the fertility of the great plainp 
which fed the cities^ the network of rivers and streams which facilitated 
movement of traffic, the exit of the Po valley into the Adriatic* the fact 
that the ri^er route ivas a natural road oE travel between eastern and 
western Europe on the south side of tbe Alps, and finally, and not the 
least important condition* Lombardy's command of almost every pass 
over the Alps into France or Germany, The Mont Cenis and the Little 
St. Bernard connected Lombardy with IDauphiny and the Rhone valleys 
the Great St, Bernardp the only pass lying in a north-westerly directionj 
connected Lombardy with Geneva, LyonSp the Champagne Fairs^ and 


in bitndrcds and thcFiisandiS of centres^, in towu and CDUtilry alike, this 

mode&t, almoil invisible s^If-activity sprang into bcins; accelerated by the decay 
of the central power* and bccatiM: it was lonnd at heart and provided fw ibc 
most immediate and primal needs oE the sodelyp it was desllncd not only to 
survive, but to grow and crowd . . . Icudallsiu from iis seat. . , . By the eleventh 
century we find elected fepresentativej called &oai [good men] signifid 

extracts with feodal land-ownersp ritting In judgment over their fellows much 
like a ree^ilar court and meeting with other bom homiacj to distujs the common 
business of contiguous parishes arid even of large geographic^ dirtricts. In the 
cities, where lived more closely together, and were pressingly dependent on 
each other's oodperitlon, the need for eonunen action was even more urgent than 
in the country.'■ Abridjged from Schevill, Sktta, 4B-30. Cf. F. Schneider, Bur^ 
iind LAndgtmi^indf I'n halint, 

*VcfOrta Was attached to Germany as a march appended to tlavarla 
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Basel; or else frcun Si. Maurice an alternative road might be tal«en 
around the eaist end of Lake Geneva by following the uppermost course 
of ihe Rhone; the Italian lakes afforded other ways. Lake Maggiore led 
to the Simplon, Lake Lugano to the St. Coithard (which, however, 
was not opened until the ihirteemh century): Lake Como to the 
Splugen. Eastern Lombardy, with \''erona and MaDtua as most im¬ 
portant cities, chiefly used the Brenner Pass, the lowest of all. But 
while every Lombard town profited by the Alpine passes, Milan was the 
converging point of them all except the Brenner, and the natural focus 
of all trade going over the A 1 [m, Like the fingers of the hand the Alpine 
passes stretched out from Milanas palm. She held the commercial key to 
all northern Europe. In spite of the fact that the Brenner was the least 
central of all the Alpine passes it was much the most popular, for it 
was the lowest of all and moreover was the only pass wide enough for 
wagons, until the Septimer Pass was broadened in 1387^ Over all the 
other passes pack mules or horses had to be used- Between 95 ^ and 
1250 the Brenner was cfcftssed 43 times by Cierrnan armies. Of the 144 
crossings of the Alps made by the German kings, <36 were by way of 
the Brenner. 

Burgher liberty and freedom of trade w'cre Joined in Lombardy in 
a struggle with aristocratic, feudal^ and rural authority^ a struggle in 
which the towms cleverly played oft against one another the rivalry'of 
bishop and baron, and profited by the feud between them. A new poljti' 
Cal society was in process of formation, a hitherto submerged population 
coming upward, determined to wrest political and social recognition 
from the feudal ruling class- This long drawn out struggle was also 
a duel between the older fcfrm of wealth resting on land and the newer 
form of wealth arising from industry and commerce. It was a conflict 
l)ctwecn real and personal property. The wealth of the towns was pitted 
against the wealth of the feudal chateaux, and in the struggle feudalism 
lost. The burgher won over the noble, the town over ihe country^ mov¬ 
able property over real property^ industry and commerce over agri¬ 
culture. As early as ito6 Florence invited all the peasantry of the sur¬ 
rounding villages to desert their seigniorial lords and enter within her 
gates. Some cities held out the inducement of burgher liberty within a 
term of years varying from one to ten; others promised exemption from 
taxes for a certain period of time. This drift of the rural peasantry 
of Italy into the towns, especially alter the Crusades began to shake 
all European society* is a most remarkable phenomenon. The efforts of 
the feudality to restrain the emigration of their peasants were in vaini 
and after the lord was deserted by his serfs, having no one to work 
his lands* he himself had no recourse but to move into town, too, or live 
a lean and hard existence on his barren acres. Not until the rise of the 
modern ''industrial revolution'* and the flow of population from the 
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fields into the great commercial and manufacturing centres was Europe 
again to witness a similar movement So great was this emigration frcmi 
country into town hy the thirteenth century that many of the towns 
were overcro-wded, Bologna by law in 1247 forbade new settlers within 
the dty. 

Of the economic history of Tuscany and the Tuscan cities of Florence, 
Siena, Reggio* Ferrara* Modena* Parma* we know little until the rime of 
the Great Countess Matilda (i04&“iiis)» The fact seems remarkable 
considering the later enormous economic importance of Florence and 
Siena, Yet it is easily explicable. The ancient Romans destroyed the 
Etruscan civilization once there and failed to build up a Roman civilisa¬ 
tion in its room. Under the Roman EmpirCp Tuscany was one of the 
most backward and undeveloped provinces of Italy^ - , ^ “The popula¬ 
tion had always been sparse because of the uneconomic landlord 
system.” The mountainous nature of the country had much to do with 
this backwardness. Feudalism was long in striking root in Tuscany, 
for feudalism ¥?as eminently an agricultural regime inclined to greatest 
power in broad plains or fertile valleys like the of the Seine and 
the valleys of the Moselle and the Rhine, The wealth of early medieval 
Tuscany was in its many monasteries* largely given to sheep-raising and 
wine-growing. And these institutions being self-sufficient* Tuscany had 
little economic contact wHth the outside world until the economic rcvolu-^ 
tton wrought in the twelfth and thirteenth centmics when an intra- and 
extra-European commerce and industry of wide dimension developed- 
Until that time the Tuscan towns were merely large villages. Even the 
history of Florence U obscure before the eleventh century* The Great 
Countess seems to have been the first ruler of the territory to endeavor 
to shake Tuscany out of its economic lethargy and isolation. But even 
her enterprises were Limited apparently to improving communications 
by building roads and bridges and diking the Amo at Florence in order 
to confine ita spring floods. The economic backwardness of Tuscany in 
the eleventh century, when the rest of Italy was awakening to newness 
of life, is strikingly evidenced by the fact that not a single coin of the 
Countess Matilda is known. 

The maritime cities on the Ligurian gulf* Genoap Pisa, Luccat are 
hardly heard of in medieval history before the tenth century and had 
little economic importance until the opening of the Crusades. Pisa was 
plundered by the Norsemen scouring the Mediterranean in 860; Genoa 
and the whole seaboard was terribly ravaged by the African Moham¬ 
medan pirates in 53 ( and 935 - Lven after the Saracens were expelled 
from Provence in 97^3 the coast cities continued to suffer. For Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands were in Mohammedan hands. Pisa 
was twice again raided, in ID04 and 1011, Then quite suddenly Genoa 
and Pisa emerge out of darkness into the light of history in 1016 when 
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the combined Reets of the two cities attacked Sardinia. Pisa was the 
bolder in this initiative. It is ^piihcant that the oldest chronicle of 
Pisa begins in this year of victory: "Ffcerunt Pisani et Jonuens^s bel- 
ium cum MugUttf [Mogchid ibn Abdallah el Amiri, Mohammedan 
nder of Majorca] m Sardin^tn ei Dd viccmnt Ulum/^ A naval 

engagement in the harbor of Cagliari in 1050 culminated in the 
evacuation of the island by the Mohammedans. The conquest of Cor¬ 
sica and Sardinia followed." The two cities now became hitter rivals 
for the trade of the vifcstem Mediterranean, their ships and merchants 
thror^ing the ports of Provence, Spaln^ and the opposite African 
coast, 

A medieval poet writing in io6j described Pisa as "a rich city whose 
vessels voyage to the ports of Sicily and of Africa and in whose streets 
one might see merch^ts of many nations. Christian and Infidel:” But 
until the Crusades opened neither Genoa nor Pisa seems to have ven¬ 
tured into the richer lands of the East. It is an important historical fact 
for the student to observe that in the eleventh century the growing sea- 
power of Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi in the western Mediterranean Iwgan 
to overthrow the asc^dancy which Islam had possessed there for two 
hundred and fifty yearsn Europe's awakening out of manorial conditions 
and an almost wholly agricultural life coincides with the opening of 
trade routes again to the East and its recovery of sea-power in the 
Mediterranean, The Pisans and Genoese were above all else traders 
and the reasons of all their wars and all their voyages were at bottom 
economic reasons. 

The history of Rome from the end of the ninth century until the 
revival of the papacy in the eleventh century is without either political 
or economic importance.* 

After the pillage and burning of Rome in 1084 by the Mormans, "'the 
forum and its surroundings disappeared altogether from the sight and 
almost from the memory of the tiving.'' What population was left was 

* "Sardinia wa& rich in flocks and herds and ^raln and -slaves: ita inarsbes af¬ 
forded practically iricirhaustjbk suppliei of salt; its mountains were ^earned with 
precious metals and its coasts abn^ded ^ sponges and coraL Both Pisa and 
Genoa desired to exploit it commercially: neither coaid brook the presence of a 
rival and no sooner were the Saracens defeated than the victors turned thdr 
arms a^taittsi one another."* Heywood, PisQ, 23. 

*'The social and econoniic conditions'" [sa^s Bryce] ^^were such tliat it was only 
out of the eocksiastical system that new institadons could arise, . . . The dtisens 
Were divided into three orders: the mililary class, including what was left of the 
andetit aristocracy ; the clergy, a host of priests, monks, and nuns attached lo the 
countlas ehurchu and convents; and the people or as they arc called, a 

poverly-stridccn rabble without trade, without industry. . . , After the dissolu- 
tjon of the Carolingian Empire Rome relapsed into a state of profligacy ^ 
barbarism to whii:h> even in that age^ Europe supplied no parallel^ a barbarism 
which had inherited the vies of cfvilirahon its virtues," 
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huddled within the walls of the Leonine City. Historically Rome has 
ever been a. consumer^ not a producer. It is curious to observe that 
while in the northern cities of Italy we find merchant and industrial 
gilds^ in Rome these associations are merely of gardeners, cattle-raisers, 
olive growers. We find no mention of artisans until the twelfth century, 
and even then they are only sandal-makers and cordwainers. 

And yet through Peter's pence and gifts of pilgrims the popes found 
the means to indulge in Levantine luxuries like silks, spices^ jewels- 
Amalfitan and Neapolitan merchants were the chief intermediaries in 
this trade. Owing to the destruction of Ostia and the ruin of the har¬ 
bor works at the mouth of the Tiber most of these importations had to 
come into Rome through the port of Gacta, nominally a tiny seashore 
republic like Amalfi and Naples, but practically under the domination 
of the counts of Tusculum, the ancient enemies of the popes^ who made 
Rome pay dearly. Not until 1153 were the popes relieved of the burden 
of Tusculum when divisions of property, debts, and family feuds re- 
duced this powerful family to poverty. When they mortgaged their 
landst Eugene HI cleverly bought the mortgage. 

But in one form of economic activity papal Rome in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury rose to power—finance and banking. The Hildebrandine reforms 
and the increased pontifical power resulting from them, from the 
twelfth century onward poured a flood of gold into the coffers of 
St. Peter. The legatine system of papal government too often enriched 
the Holy See or the legates themselves by methods of extortion. Their 
visits not infrequently resembled the visits of a Roman proconsul 
'"The churches concealed their wealthy buried their treasures or pur¬ 
chased exemption from inquiry by bribes," A letter of St. Bernard 
complaining of the extortions of the cardinal-legate Jordanes dei 
Ursini throws vivid light upon papal fiscalily, not that the pope was nec¬ 
essarily responsible, except indirectly, for these abuses. The excessive 
flscaJity of the medieval Church is of twelfth century origin. In fiscal 
matters and money-changing Rome rivaled Venice or Genoa. The rich¬ 
est Roman banking house was a Jewish family named Pierleone, The 
founder of this remarkable family, Peter, had been a sort of papal court 
banker to Leo IX (1049), who persuaded him to become Christian, His 
son added the name Leonis in compliment to the pope and was an ar¬ 
dent supporter of the papacy during the investiture strife. The grandson, 
Peter Leonis or Pierleone was the Crassus of medieval Romet married 
into the Roman nobility, and was the owner of the ancient Theatre of 
^^arceJlus, which he converted into a fortress. He died in 1128. The 
epitaph upon his tomb^. which is preserved, extols him as "a man with¬ 
out an equal immeasurably rich in money and children"'—truly Jewish 
virtues. Urban II died in the palace of this creditor and friend of the 
medieval popes. One of Picrleone^s sons became pope, another patrician 
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of the Romans^ and a daughtei is said to have maiTied Roger II of 
Sicily. 

Southern Italy has been aptly said to be "a land destined to receive 
from the south its civilisation, from the north its masters-^' In civiliza¬ 
tion it was a palimpsest. The ancient Greeks, the Romans^ the Goths» 
the Lombards, the Byzantinesi the Arabs and finally the Normans have 
over-nin it and left their impress upon it. Less the German influen^p 
the history of Sicily is much the same. During nearly three centuries 
—the ninth, tenth, and eleventh—Lower Italy was peopled by four 
races, was governed by four legal ^ystems^ and had two forms of Qiris- 
tianity, besides the religion of Islam, within its borders. Greeks^ Latins, 
Lombards, and Arabs divided religion and nde. Politically speakings 
ever since the sixth century its provinces, Apulia and Calabria being the 
most important pertained to the Byzantine Empire. 

Through Apulia. Calabria, and Sicily the Byzantine Empire was in 
direct contact with western Europe^ and a not inconsiderable material 
and intellectual culture found its w^ay through Italy into German)' 
and France, and even England from this source. WTiat little Hellenbm 
tinctures the literary and artistic life of the West during the feudal 
age came largely from Byzantine Italy, 

Saracen pirates from the emirate of Kairwan (modem Tunis) be¬ 
gan to infest the Tyrrhene Sea and endanger Italy early in the ninth 
Century. Leo III, the pope who crowned Charlemagne, was compell^ 
to establish watch towers along the Roman coast. In Si 3 Civita Vecchia 
was attacked. Between Sz/ and B95 Sicily was overrun by Arabs, 
Berbers, and fugitive Spanish Mohammedans. In 846 Rome was at¬ 
tacked^ and St. Peter's was soon afterwards surrounded by a wall by 
Leo IV to protect iL The peril was so great that the southern seapofts, 
Amalfi, Gaeta^ and Naples, all of which flourished upon commercial in^ 
ter course with Con5tantinople> formed a league which won a naval bat¬ 
tle off Ostia in 849. The Saracen prisoners were used in the erection of 
the Vatican dty. In S76 ihe Campagna was frightfully devastated. 
Meantime, though temporarily checked on the sea by the heroic pope 
John VIIT, the Saracens had crossed over from Sicily to the Italian 
mainland i like the Norsemen in France, the Saracens soon discovered 
that the monasteries were the chief repositories of wealth and sacked 
them unmercifully, both Greek and Latin^ To make matters worse* the 
intriguing policy of the popes who coveted the southern provinces and 
plotted to anhex them to the papal patrimony, united with the latent 
hostility of the Lombard population in them toward Byzantium* whose 
government* centred at Barit was both economically burdensome and 
administratively corrupt, facilitated the spread of Islam. There was 
constant strife between the Greeks, the Lombards, and the s^ports, 

Kevertheless, in spite of these adverse conditions, the fertility of the 
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soil of Calabria^ and more of ApoHa (both today half mined by ma¬ 
laria)* the broad pastures* the thick chestnut forests^ the vine and the 
olive, the Calabrian mineSp since exhausted, the industry of a population 
perhaps denser than in the same provlnci^ now, the number ot the ports 
and the enterprise of their hardy seafaring inhabitants^ were tenacious 
economic and sodal factors in the life of southern Italy which enabled 
the population to surmount every disadvantage and even to prosper. 
Before the eleventh century no dties of western Europe except Venice 
vied with Bari, Amalfip Naples, Salerno^ Taranto, in the variety or 
splendor of eastern importations which they made. For the commercial 
population in these dties was too thrifty to pemait religious prejudice 
to interfere with commerce. Leo Marsicanms, the chronider of Monte 
Cassino, inveighs against the Amslfitans and Salernitans in the ninth 
century for putting business above rdigion. and trading with Moham¬ 
medan Africa. 

Of all these maritime and commercial dties of southern Italy Amalh 
was the most enterprising^ rivaling Venice and antidpating G^oa and 
Pisa. She was the chief intermediary of the trade between Africa and 
Mohammedan Spain. As early as the tenth century colonies ol Amal- 
fitan merchants were esEablished in Alexandria and Cairo, in Syria, in 
Constantinople. When Basil II broke the Bulgar power^ AmalJitan ami 
Venetian merchants opened competing trading quarters at Durazio. It 
is curious to observe how Amal 5 "s prosperity was conditioned by that 
of the Byzantine Empire and reflects the alternations of Byzantine land 
and sea power. The preponderance of Byzantine gold money as a me¬ 
dium of exchange in the Meditenrau^ lands Is again a striking econ¬ 
omic fact. In the tenth and eleventh centuries there is no local Lombard 
coinage save copper pennies. Only Amalfi and Salerno had thdr own 
coinage, and it is significant that these coins bear Arabic or Cube in¬ 
scriptions upon them, and were obviously coined for the facilitation of 
trade in Egypt and the Mohammedan countries in North Africa. While 
western Europe, including all save Venice and southern Italy, was still 
shifting with silver currency, Islamic Spain and Africa, Sicily, southern 
Italy* the Byzantine Empire. Syria, and Egypt were doing business on a 
gold basis. The fact is eloquent evidence of the economic backwardness 
of the West when contrasted with the eastern lands. 

The long economic backwardness of western Europe was very largely 
owing to the ascendancy of Mohammedanism in the Mediterrancan- 
Thc rise of Genoa and Pisa, of AmalB and Salerno* [artially redressed 
this adverse balance. Yet so long as the Saracens were in possession of 
Sicily, thus controlling the "narrows"' of the Mediterranean, navigation 
and commerce of Christian Europe was continually at the mercy of 
Islam. Western Europe^s economic liberation depended upon overcom- 
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ing bkm's sea power and Qirisdan recovery of Sicily^ the key of the 
^lediterranean^ 

Amalfi and SaJemo had established a modus vwendi with the Sara- 
ocfis of Sicily and Tunis by which both sides mutually profitedp so that 
Sidly in Mohammedan possession made no difference to them. Indeed, 
they even profited by it. But Pisa, more progressive than Genoa^ late 
in the tenth century endeavored to penetrate into the richer lands of the 
eastern Mediterranean in search of trade^ an enterprise favored by 
Byzantium^ and even Venicep because of the constant Arabic menace of 
the Greek provinces in southern Italy. In 975 a united Byzantine and 
Pisan fleet assailed Messina, In 1006 a great naval battle was fought 
off Reggio between the Byzantine and the Arabic fleets in which Pisan 
aid helped to win a victory for the former. Pisans reward was liberty 
to trade in the ports of the Eastern Empire, a grant which stirred up the 
bitter hostility of Amalfi and SalemOp which resented rival competition. 
The last Arab attack on Italy was made In lOiij when Pisa was plun¬ 
dered in retaliation for assisting Byzantiurn in 1006* 

This tangle of rivalries, politicalp religioust commercial in wuthern 
Italy and Sicilyj was destined to be simplified in the devenlh centnry by 
the Norman conquest of Apulia and Sidly, The sword of the Normans 
cut the Gordian knot and established the strong preponderance of a 
single political power in the mid-Mediterranean, The Norman conquest 
of Southern Italy and Sicily, begun as an adventurep was transform^ 
into a movement of conquest and colonization similar to that later In 
I066j and culminated in the creation of a state o£ original and brilliaiu 
civilization, which endured for two hundred years^ 

These Norman **chevaJiers*" did not represent rich nobles suirounded 
by retainers. The first arrivals in tot6 had left their native Normandy 
because they were needy knights—because they found in Normandy p as 
the chronicler Geoffrey Malaterra saysp that the law of equal inheritance 
of the sons gave them too small portions of lands. Moreover, among 
them were to be found many barons exiled because of violating the 
ducal law against private w^ar. In fact these soldiers of fortune were 
nothing but adventurers and brigands. Any means w^ere justifiable in 
order to win; rairage of the plain by knights pouring down from castles 
on the hills; towns betrayed by treason; adversaries drawn into am¬ 
buscade—such are the current episodes of the history of the first Nor¬ 
man chiefs of Italy^ the sons of Tancred de Hauteville and their com¬ 
panions. When the first Norman bands arrived in Italy they were givm 
castles, and new bands kept arriving in order to get a ^ne of the spoiL 

The fortunes made by these adventurers in the rich and populous 
provinces of Lower Italy were prodigious- *'Why live like a rat in a 
hole when, you might rule these fertile plains? harangtied one of them 
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lo his followers. The word went home to Normandy of this g^oodly land, 
and for the next fifty years a stream of Norman knights and nobles 
flowed southwards and in the end the greatest con^luering and coloniz¬ 
ing race of the Middle Ages crated another Normandy in a Mediter- 
ran^n land. By 1053 an ItaHian Nomiandy was founded by the twld- 
ost of these adventurers, the redoubtable Robert Guiscard (the Wily). 
In 1063 a single battle gave the Normans posssession of all Sidly ex¬ 
cept Palermo, which was taken in 1072. By 109^ the Norman subjuga¬ 
tion of the island was made complete by Roger I (the youngest brother 
of Guiscard). 

This Norman conquest of southern Italy and Sicily wrought an eco¬ 
nomic revolution in the Mediterranean. Mohammedan commercial domi¬ 
nation was displaced by a Christian domination at the axial point where 
the great sea routes crossed. The Norman conquest of Sicily opened the 
Straits of Messina to Christian commerce, Christian sea-power sup¬ 
planted Mohammedan. An intelligent and energetic government super¬ 
vised and directed the activities of a population disti^ished for hun¬ 
dreds of years^—Greek k Jew^ Italian, Arab—along lines of trade and 
commerce. All the former rival and competing ports, Amalfi. Salerno, 
Barip Taranto, P^ermo were united under a single rule. The last was 
the centre of a commercial radiation whose lines extended as far west 
as Cadiz and eastward to Alexandria, Antiochp and Constantinople. 

But having triumphed over Islam the victors soon became bitter com- 
n>ercial rivals. To the Byzantine Empire* to Venice, to Pisa and Genoa 
the changed condition of things in the Mediterianean was as great a 
menace as the former sea-power and commercial enterprise of the Arabs 
had been. For the masterful Norman kings were as ambitious com¬ 
mercially as they were territorially and politically. Merchants of Kair- 
wan were given the "most favored nation" privil^e. In command of 
the straits between Italy and Africap the Norman kings planned to make 
Pisa and Genoa, later Marseilles and Barcelona, pay toll on all shi^^ 
ping and goods of theirs going in either direction. To reduce V^cnice to 
commercial vassalage Robert Guiscard in loBi attempted to possess 
himself of Durazzo and thus control the bridge-headSp Otranto and 
Durazzo, across the narrow strait, barely fifty miles wide, lo the Adri¬ 
atic. The destruction of the Norman fleet by that of Venice foiled this 
vast design. Tbe Norman menace to their joint commerce threw 
Venice and the Byzantine Empire into a close alliance. Robert Guiscard 
and his redoubtable sons Bohemond and Roger were cempared by the 
Greeks to the caterpillar and the locust: what one did not devour, the 
other consumed. Undisinaycd by his earlier failurep in 10S4 Guiscard 
actually made preparations for the conquest of Constantinople itself, 
t)ne^a imagination is staggered by the daring of the design. If it had suc¬ 
ceeded, the whole commerce of southern Europe and the Mediterranean 
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would have been under his controL Three mval battles, stornL and pesji- 
ilence frustrated the great project+ and in the issue Venice derived all 
the profit which arose from the event, l^or Alexius, apprehensive of a 
second attack, . . - obtained from the republic of Venice an important 
succor of 36 transports, 14 galleys, and 9 galleons or ships of extraor- 
dinary strength and magnitude. Their services were liberally paid by the 
license or monopoly of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and houses 
in the port of Constantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more ac¬ 
ceptable a$ it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of Amalfi.*" 

These military and naval expeditions, th^ Italian, Greek, and Mo¬ 
hammedan buccaneering enterprises* these intense commercial rivalries, 
were one and all preparatory symptoms of the Crusades, and each con^ 
tributed its influence to that great movement. The Mediterranean ports 
of Europe, especially those of Italy^ at the end of the eleventh century 
were crowded with adventurers of every guise drawn from every ele¬ 
ment of a warlike and turbulent society-—cadets of feudal houses de¬ 
prived of any portion of the ancestral lands by the law of primogeniture, 
soldiers of fortune, merchants, traders, smugglers, lustful for gain, 
vagrom monks, runaway serfs, fugitives from the law, wharf rats* Jew¬ 
ish usurers and fences” for stolen goods. To all* the rich Mohamme¬ 
dan lands in the Levant seemed an El Dorado. The Crusades were to 
be a motley of peoplesi a mdange of motives* 



CHAPTER XIV 


the EAStEllN EOMA^ EMF^IRE PEFtJRE THE CftUSAtJES (&>2^I096) 

The history ol the Eastern Roman Empire from 8o2p when the rule of 
the great reforming dynasty of the Isaunans came to an end, to 1096, 
when the Crusades fatally involved the EmpiTe iu niiUp is a history of 
fluctuating fortune verging from catastrophic defeat to stunning vic¬ 
tories, and punctuated time and again by palace revolutions. In this 
period we see the rise and fall of the first Bulgarian Empire^ the menace 
of Russia, the continuation of the struggle with the Saracens p the loss 
of Armenia and all Asia Minor to the newly risen and formidable Sel- 
juk Turks after the battle of Manzikert (1071). And yet always and 
ever the routine life of the Empire pursued its w’ayp modified far more 
by silent and slow organic change within than by external c\^ents. 

The reign of Ni^horus I (&J2-11), who overthrew the empress 
Irene, was distinguished by vigorous fiscal and taxing measures. The 
new emperor had not been an oflicia! of the treasury for nothing. The 
land survey was carefully revised so as to include the great holdings. 
To keep the land from lying sterile the big landlords were made re¬ 
sponsible for the oiUivation of near-by waste tracts. Irene had exempted 
monasteries and church property from payment of the hearth tax which 
had replaced the capitation; the Church had grown fat under this leni¬ 
ent treatment. Kicephorus enforced the hearth tax on the Church and 
used vigorous measures in the collection of arrears. The death tax of five 
per cent, (like the modem inheritance tax) was revived, A tax which 
would have delighted a modern single-tax enthusiast was Idd on un¬ 
earned increment. 

As to measures aff^ing commerce: The revision of the tax on re¬ 
ceipts increased by one-twelfth the former duties; a new tax was im¬ 
posed on domestic slaves passing through the Hellespont. The inhab¬ 
itants of Asia Minor engaged in commerce were forced to buy landed 
property. The most galling of all the laws~and an cxcMdingly strange 
one it was, too—was that against the charging of interest. Trade of 
course suffered. To relieve the situation Ntcephorus lent from the pub¬ 
lic treasury gold in 12 pound lots at an interest rate of from 16% to 20 
per cent. 

Taxation under Nlcephorus was heavy; that he was an unpopular 
man is evidenced by the frequency of atteinpts to assassinate him. More-^ 
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over^ the historians of the day did their best to portray him to posterity 
as a rapaciDiis^ cruel rascal because his measures hit the monasteries 
which Irene had exempted from the hearth tax and the great landed 
and commercial interests which were growing rich and were able to bear 
taxation. The Church, as we might exi^l, was especially bitter. Yet 
except for the unfortunate law against interest^ Nicephorus' measures 
w'ere well planned. Money was needed and needed badly, and he did his 
best to lay the taxes on those best able to bear them. The greatest of 
modem Byzantine scholars has written: '"Nicephorus was an intelligent 
prince, an able financier, desirous of repairing the impoverishment of 
the treasury, even if he were, to that end, compelled to seize church 
projierty," 

As a whole the ninth and tenth centuries were an epoch of invasion 
and disaster lor the Eastern Roman Empire until Basil II (976—10^5) 
restored the balance. Asia Minor suffered perpetual insecurity from 
Arab raids in addition to occasiotiaJ ineffectual risings of the peasantry 
against the oppression of the great landholders-—as in 821—24 whidi 
caused the disappearance of the smail proprietors in Asia- The Balkans 
were invaded by the Bulgarians, who created in the hinterland of the 
peninsula a formidable Bulgarian Empire which was not destroyed until 
lOiS. The Normans conquered southern Italy. The Saracens over-ran 
Sici]3\ The Russians conquered the BIsck Sea colonies and several times 
threatened Constantinople. 

Yet in spite of these external adversities the period was one of great 
commercial prosperity, Never before or since has the commerce of so 
much of the world been so centred tn one city as it was in Constanti¬ 
nople in the ninth century. The wealth of the Empire was recognized 
as consisting in its trade. Duties were moderate^ privilege w*as con¬ 
demned. One emperor even went so far as to forbid his courtiers to 
engage in trade lest they enjoy a ruinous advantage. Byzantine coinage 
had a reputation for stability which made it standard all over Europe. We 
see Byzantine commerce in the ninth century reaching far overland 
into the: East; a thriving trade with the Arabs; a growing trade with 
the Russian north; and in the West, Byzantine commercial prospentyp 
n prosperity which allowed its rulers to pile up great hoards. The lavish 
Theophilus (829-^), and his economical wife Theodora, during her 
regency for their son, though aided by the discovery of some new 
minest saved over and above expenses the sum of $25^000^000. Com¬ 
pare this to the revenues of the English crown in 1431 after the con¬ 
quests of Henry V in France, a miserable $250,000 a year. The By¬ 
zantine navy and merchant marine were the greatest in ^ the world. 
Merchants were given carefully worded permits to trade in specified 
regions. The policy of the emperors was to keep the lines of trade as 
they existed. Theophilus forbade offiaals of his court to engage in 
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shipping lest they divert the traffic frqm its curtomary lines. Thus the 
profit in the regions where trade was carried on was so great ^ to give 
the effect of a monopolyt even where none was in existence. We have 
records of Greek merchants who %nsited Bulgaria and the Danube 
region p Kherson, and the Volga and Caspian lands. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus made a map showing the shipping of the lower Dniester 
River and marked the place where the Russians portaged their boats 
around the rapids. 

WTien we examine the indmtrial system of Constantinople we find a 
careful supervision of all commoditieSp either manufactured or im¬ 
ported. The system of collegia^ so carefully supervised by the Roman 
government during the fourth century, was maintained in Constanti¬ 
nople^ There were numerous gilds like the silk mcrchantSp the purple 
dyers, the spice handlers, which had control of the vast raw materials 
and worked them under govemment supervision. Careful law^s concern¬ 
ing the buying and selling of all articles were devised by the emi^erorSp 
and a large share of the revenue for the goverrunent treasury was de¬ 
rived from taxes imposed upon the collegia. The B^ok of the Prefect^ 
w^riEten by the emperor Leo the Wise ^88&-^l2)p is a revelation of the 
meticulous organi^atiou of Byzantine industry.^ 

1 The latKiT- organizadcKrti oi Con^tantinop^le had as their gmnd fnastcr the pre¬ 
fect of the city. The ekcUon of new Tncmbtfi, the choice of oRkens, the relatiDii:^ 
between the different bodies of trftde&ineii^ their whole organic life, an fact, rested 
in ham and depended upon him. He stood bctwecii them and the govcrmticnt, and 
In moit easoa also tKiween them and the foreign population. He it was who 
adjudicated and punished all infractions of the rules, . ^ ^ The Constantinople 
revealed in T^ B&ak of fhe Prefect was the paradise of monopolyp of privilcsPi 
and ol paternal ism. Not only were the gateways of communication between the 
different traded hermetieally scaled by the law, but the exercise of any one of 
them was subjected to a thousand restrictive eonditions. Tlie State meddled with 
ever^-thiiig: it controlled everything; it entered whete^xf it plea^d. the shops 
and the warehouses, and inspected the books of accounts, Tl hxed the wages of 
the workmen and the day, the place, and the price for the sale of every produclr 
The maiuilacttirer could not buy hia raw material directly, nor even choose it. 
He had not a word to say as to the quality nor even as to the quantity of his 
stock. It was the business of the organiaation to which he belonged to buy all the 
material for the tmde that came into the city. AH that he could do was to pay his 
proportion of the total cost and receive what the society allotted to hint Additions 
lo the membership of the trade and mercantile organizations were subject to the 
severest restrictions, and employers had no control over tbc contracts which they 
made with workmen, nor even over the number of apprentices that they might 
deem necessary. The meddling of the State did not end here. In order lo preserve 
to the city the exclusive possession of cerlain industrial procesKi, strangers were 
treated as suspects, and the lime of their sojourn was strictly limited. They were 
confined lo inns watched by the police, and were subject to heavy penalties if they 
imported mercliandise to a value above a fixed maximum. Mai in one business 
cwld not usually engage at the same time in atyy other. They could not carry cm 
their trade except in pUces assigned lo them. An employer usually could not en¬ 
gage a workman more than a month in advance, nor could he pay beforehand 
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This organization may seem the extreme of burden5ome+ even riKddk- 
some regulation r But it is to be observed that in two respects it was an 
advance upon preceding industrial conditii:®^. No muttcra were im¬ 
posed upon the corporations and membership in the gilds was not com¬ 
pulsorily hereditar>% as in the Rornan Empire, 

Syrians, Arabs, Italians^ Russians, Hungarians, Bulgarians enjoyed 
trading rights in Constantinople, but careful watch was kept upon their 
movements and transactionSr A foreign merchant could not remain in 
the city longer than three months. After import duties were paid he 
was free to trade as he liked, with no further taxes during this terrn. 
But his wares were inspected when sold to the buyers for the coUcgi<^, 
The price which he received might not correspond to the natural market 
price, for the imperial officers had a method of keeping prices of staple 
commodities stable. Whether a small or large amount of grain were 
brought in made no difference in the price. The amount to be marketed 
vt'HS reduced or increased according to the supply on hand, and prices 
fixed. 

Religious antipathy between Arab and Greek had soon disappeared, 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land continued under Arab domination. It is 
hard to imagine two such trading peoples as the Arabs and Greeks liv¬ 
ing so close together and not trading. Leo V (8i3“20), on account of 
a profanation of the Holy Places forbade Greek ships to go to Syria 
or Egypt. But the CMurt needed Egyptian fabrics, and during the ninth 
century the palaces were full of articles of Arab manufacture. We are 
not wrong in placing a thriving Greek-A rah commerce in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The quantity of silk manufactured by the imperial workshops was 
not sufficient to meet the demands of the court, and other fine fabrics 
were needed from the East. The desire for these rich textiles and for 

wages for more than thtrty days- Wbesevex advanced wages for a ionger period 
was liable to lose the excess. Thus the system worl<ed well for mclividual artisans; 
but the ftuftflber of these was necessari^ limited, and it waa impossible Iq retain 
trade wheu it was attracted by the growing cities of the weilem Mediterranean. 
The minute espionage provided for in this edkt reqiiir^ ss its iristruoicins an 
army of fuitctionarics under the orders of the prefect. His substitule, his officers, 
his inspectors, his subaltern agents devoted ihemselvc^ to iiiceswit viEilance, which 
the chirfs of the various orgamratkjna were required to second with all their 
power The prefect counted on a numerooi bc^y of auxiliari^, iiKludtng all the 
working people arhJ the merchants of Constanlinoplev and this, loo, by means very 
simple and very cheap—mutual denunciation. The law* in fact, made this ohhgaiory 
on every member of every trade society in the city^ The number and seHiTnly of 
tlie penalties attached to the vanous provisions wer^ in direct ratio to the extrEme 
requirements of the law. Enormous fines, confiscation, tatiiahmenl+ R^clbtton, 
shaving of the head—thesE were the ordinary methods employed by the prefect 
to recall those whose affairs he administered tc a sense of their own weaknesa and 
to his power^ The Iasi two punishments, whipping and the tonaure, espcciaUy, 
recur at every turn. 
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spices, pepper, mefiicines^ and aroiT3alic$ led the ChnstiaD Greeks to 
break aU political and religious barriers and trade directly with the Mo¬ 
hammedans, Heyd observes that the first distinct knowledge of the re¬ 
vival of this trade is found at the hegitining of the ninth century; and 
that in the tenth century the commerce between the Greeks and Arabs 
had taken an enormous development. 

But Arabic control of the Red Sea> Persian Gulf+ and transcontinental 
Asian routes was so complete and the policy ol the Mohammedan khal- 
ifs of Baghdad and Egypt so inclined to burden this lucrative trade with 
all that the trafEc would bear and thus make high prices for the western 
consumers, tliat the Byzantine Empire made strenuous efforts to keep 
open a northern route through central Asia beyond Ar^ic controL This 
route led from Trebiaond across the Caspian isthtnuSp around the south¬ 
ern shore of the Caspian and thence through the Tartar khanates of 
MerVj Samarkand, Bokhara^ etc-, to Tashkent ^ and beyond to India or 
China. 

History again repeated itself. For it was the identica] recourse of the 
Roman Empire in the time of the Sassanids^ and of Justinian in the 
reign of Chosroes the Great. Thus the eastern ports of the Black Sea 
rose to renewed commercial impoTtaoce in the ninth and tenth centuries- 
Next to Constantinople^ Trebizond was the greatest commercial city 
of the Byzantine Empire, Armenian, Mohammedanp and Greek mer¬ 
chants found in this frontier city a rendezvous for exchanging their 
merchandises. The Arab geographer* Istradi* writing in the tenth cen- 
turyi observed: ^Trebizond is the frontier city of the GreekSp our mer¬ 
chants all go there ■ all the fine cloth of Greek manufacture, all the hro- 
cades which are imported in the Mussulman territory, pass by Trebi- 

There were, however, serious disadvantages in the Trebiiond- 
Transisthmian Route, Armenia was a buffet province ever in dispute 
between Byzantium and Baghdad^ as it had formerly been in dispute 
betvfeCT Rome and Persia^ the Armenians themselves had strong in¬ 
clinations to independence and oftA played the rival empires against 
one another; finally the wild tribes of the Caucasus and Blburz moun- 
^ins«^ like the^ Kurds, were prone to pillage the caravans. Accordingly 
in time we discover a Mcond northern route^farther north than the 
foim^—gradually coming into use. This route, coming out of India 
and China, followed down the Oxus River to the Sea of Aral, passed 
oyer xh^ head of the Caspian through Sara<3mco at the mouth of the 
Ural River^ to Itil or Astrakhan at the embouchure of the Volga, thence 
up Sarai and across and down the Ikm to Rostov on the Sea of Azof. 
Here, where the steppe descends steeply, were the kremnoi or Crags, 
the name which Herodotus gave to the emporium of Greek traders who 
centuoes before had al&o resorted thither to trade with the Scythians, 
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Besides protection from Mohammedan control and escape from the vi¬ 
olence ol wild motintaineer people$* this route had the advantage ol be¬ 
ing an almost all-water route. 

The breaking of this new route brought into comnKrciai prominence 
a airious people called Kha2arSp originally from the Caspian steppe 
above Derbcnd and usually considered as related to the Turks. As fat 
back as the eighth century Constantine V had married a Ktiazar 
princess, no less a person than the lamons empress Irene. The Khaxars 
had abandoned nomadic ways and become a settled people plying a con¬ 
siderable traffic in fish, furs, slaves^ woolp honey, wax, tallow. Their 
capital was Itil (Astrakhan), but ^‘their realm extended from the Cau¬ 
casus northward to the Volga and far up the lower reaches of that river; 
it included the basin of the Don^ it reached westward to the hanks of 
the Dnieper and extended into the Tauric Chersonese/' 

Stranger than this rapid adoption of civiliiation by a Tartar tribe is 
the unique fact that the Khazars had embfaced Judaism for their re¬ 
ligion. It was an adroit measure. For situated as K h az ar la was, between 
the Islamic khalifate of Baghdad and the Christian Byzantine Empire, 
it was subjected to enormous interested pressure from each, which it 
evaded by this compromise, which had the added advantage of attracting 
Jewish merchants to the mart of Astrakhan and singularly promoting 
Khazar commerce. The Arabic historian Ibn Khurdadabah in the ninth 
century tells us that even Jewish merebants of Spam regularly jour¬ 
neyed to Astrakhan, who must, of course, have stopped en route at 
Salonika and Constantinople. But the commerce between Byzantium 
and Spain was not ah one way. The CArowiefe Ahimoits informs us 
that Constantine Porphyrogenilus sent an embassy to Abd-er-Rahman 
in of Cordova in the tenth century' to promote trade relations between 
Mohammedan Sp^n and the Eastern Empire. *'For whffl Alexandria 
was no longer open to the commerce of the western caliphate its sub¬ 
jects were amply indemnified by the hospitable reception which they 
habitually received from Constantinople." 

The merchants in the ancient Greek colonies in Cherson, which was the 
great centre for the commerce of the north and the Crimean settle- 
inents, now engage attention. These historic places, Cherson, Theodosia, 
Eupatoria, Phanagoriop Tanais* Soldabt whose history goes back to the 
legend of the ArgonautSp had suffered severely in the storms of the 
fourth and fifth oenturies, partially recovered in the time of Justinian, 
had again been desolated by the second great wave of barbanc peoples 
out of Asia, the Avars and Magyars, and in the ninth century for the 
third time were beginning to prosper once more, when the arrivat of 

the Swedes in Russia jeopardized them. 

It now become neces^ry to trace in some detail the history of the 
relations of the Rfis with the Byzantine Empire. The Dnieper was the 
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main economic artery and the important commercial route of the 
country now known as Ru^ia, The sources of the Dnieper were near 
the two most important water routes to the Baltic Sea. namely, the 
western Ovina and the whole basin of the Ilmen Lake^ while the river 
Volkhov connected centra] Russia with the Ladoga Lake. 

The mass of the Slavonic settlement occupied the basin of the mid¬ 
dle Dnieperp especially the wooded parts of the plain. This afforded 
them commodities for trade, for their hunting furnished them peltry, 
and their bee-culture procured them honey; the clearings produced grain 
and hempp for this region is the famous granary of Russia to this day. 
Thus from early times peltry, honey, and wax were the staple articles 
of Russian export ; and from those times began that intensive exploit a- 
tion of the we^th of the forest which lasted inaiiy centuries, and which 
made such deep impression on the national character of tJie Russian 
nation. 

Money did not exist arhong these ancient Slavs, bnt its place was 
taken hy skins of animalsp especially those of the marten and the squir- 
reL Thus the ancient Russian money received its name kniii from the 
name for a marten Small money consisted of the snouts 

of animals or of Httlc pieces of their skin. A certain amount of the skins 
was considered equivalent to one §rit^a^ but this amount fluctuated in 
accordance with the conditions of the market. 

The Slavs dwelt in isolated house-yardSp or g^rodilsche^ dug them 
about, set hives and traps in the forests^ and cleared small areas of 
field ^ound. The gi^roditschc were scattered in the Dnieper region and 
its tributaries and only at a later period the settlers began to occupy the 
upper Vol^ region. They usually surrounded their hou,‘5e-yards by 
a low w^l in order to defend themselves and to protect the cattle front 
wild animals. Out of these got&ditsche grew the cities or gorods^ 
which the earliest known was Kiev. 

The earliest type of Russian economic life was the hunter^ be<-kecperp 
and trader and so^ as trade was very profitable, the Slavs did not dc^ 
velop agriculture till the end of the tenth century^ Their inroads upon 
the surrounding tribes resulted in a great accumulation of slaves which 
they exporte^l in enormous quantities to the Eastern Empire becamsC 
for the lack of agricultiire they had no use for their labor. 

* helped very largely by the outside conditions o-f the 

ti™. About the same period as the Slavonic settlement on the Dnieper 
the Khazars, settled between the Black and the Caspian seas, became 
important traders between the Baltic and western Asia and served as 
a great aid for the development of the Arabic-Russian trade. A great 
nuniter of Arabian dirhems have been dug up in the Dnieper basiiip 
w ich indicates the extent of this trade between the seventh and tenth 
centuDes. 
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The prosperity of the Slavonic traders upon the Dnieper-Volkhov 
route transformed the fortilied house->'ards into trading posts and a 
great many cities were built along the E^ieper and its tTibutaries. There 
is no reliable record of the origin of Kiev, Pereyaslavl, Smolensk, Nov¬ 
gorod and many other cities. To these places the trappers and bee¬ 
keepers came from time to time in order to exchange their furs, honey, 
and wax. Some of these points or vtlLage markets became distributors 
for other industrial districts. 

The establishment of the Swedes in Kiev in 852 (?) is usually taken 
as the date of the particular beginning of Russian histor>^ But there is 
evideuce that the restless Rus—for such the invaders called thetnselv« 
—had actually penetrated into central Russia as far back as the eighth 
century. There is obscure evidence of an effort qI the Russians of Nov¬ 
gorod about 7S7 to seize the Crimea, an earlier attempt than any here¬ 
tofore known of the Russians to acquire possession of the Black Sea ter¬ 
ritory, An interesting incident, perhaps throwing some light on this sub¬ 
ject, has been preserved for ns in the of Sl Bcrtin in Frankish 

Gaulp where the entry^ for the year 839 speaks of some envoys of the 
nation of the Rus who came to Constantinople for the purpose of renew¬ 
ing a trade treaty. But they refused to return the way they came for 
fear of the Pechenegs, who had meanwhile conquered the friendly 
Kbazars. The emperor sent them with a message to Louis the Pious, and 
by him it was discovered that they were Scandinavians, f.c., Varangians. 

It would be interesting to speculate who these Rus envoys were. Did 
they represent the Slavs of the Dniqxr towns, who had a trade treaty% 
possibly of long standing, with the Byzantine Empire? Or were they 
representatives of their own nation? Probably the former; in that case 
the reason why they were chosen as envoys of the Slavs may have 
been the consideration of the superior experience and the knowd^ge of 
the water routes which the Varangians possessed. 

As already mentioned, the invasion of the Pechenegs greatly hampered 
the protection the Khazars exercised over the Slavonic Dnieper trade, 
and cut Kiev off from trade with the commercial centres ol the Black 
and the Caspian seas. Since the Khazars were no longer able to protect 
the traders* the more important commercial towns of the Dnieper basin 
found it necessary to provide themselves for ihe protection of their trade 
routes. Thus from these times on they began to fortify their towns, 
and to send armed convoys of hired soldiers with their boats. In such 
manner a change from centres of trade and depots of raw products into 
fortified towns was accomplished. Moreover, the mercenary soldier came 
into a greater demandp and the Varangiaris^ whose excellent military 
qualities fitted them admirably for the task, were hired in large num¬ 
bers by the tribal chieftains to serve as convoys of the trading boats. 
Besides, a great many of the Rus settled in the towns as traders, so that 
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the Varangian population often changed the character of these towns 
from Slavic to their own. Thus, according to an andent chronklc, Kov- 
gorod was at first Slavic, but became Varangian later because of the in¬ 
flux of a great number of the Rus. especially under Rurik in 84^, 
There were so many of the Scandinavians who settled in Kiev prior to 
the coming of Askold and Dir that, when these two leaders came, they 
found it possible to recruit from among them a force sufficient to wrest 
the city from the Khazars. Later, they dared to attack Constantinople 
itself with that army. 

Thus it is evident that the first Varangians came into the country 
either as armed merchants on their way to the rich Byianttne maTkets, 
or established themselves as merchants in the Dnieper dties, or hired 
themselves out as mercenary soldiers. How generally the Varangians 
were known as merchants is witnessed by the fact that even to this 
day the word varyag means a peddler, or a petty itinerant merchant. 
But this role of the Varangians as fellow traders with the native Slavs, 
or as armed convoys of the Slav boats, was soon exchanged by them for 
that of rulers. In such manner there appeared during the second half 
of the ninth century the domains of Rurik in Novgorod, of SineuF in 
Byelo Ozero (White Lake), of Truvor in Izborsk, and of Askold and 
Dir in Kiev, 

The pretininenee^ howevef* among the different prindpalities of the 
Rus fell not t& Novgorod, hut to “the mother of the Russian cities/* 
Kiev. This was due mainly to the commercial advantages which that 
city possessed in a measure superior to aJI other cities, For Kiev was 
the focal point of Russian commerce j thither came boats from the 
Vdkhdv RiveTp from the Dvina^ from the lower Dnieper and its tribu¬ 
taries. Thus the Russian cities were economically dependent on Kiev 
for their trade with the south* which* after all* comprised the bulk of 
the total commerce of the country* He who ruled Kiev had the prepon¬ 
derating control of the Russian cominerce. This explains the struggles 
which the Russian princes vraged for possession of that most iim- 
poitant centre. In this connection it may also be noted in passing that 
when Oleg undertook to wrest Kiev from the hands of Askold and Difi 
he assumed the character of a Varangian merchant* evidently because 
that was the commonest occupation of the Rus, and therefore was cal¬ 
culated to arouse I«At suspicion. 

While Askold and Dir were still in possession of Kievy they under¬ 
took* in 865, the first attack upon Constantinciple. We are informed by 
Nestor and the patriarch PhotiuSp who was an eyewitness of the at- 
tack* that the Rus, in the absence of Emperor Michael III, actually pen¬ 
etrated into the Bosphorus, and Laid siege to Constantinople. Although 
the details of the attack are of no interest to us* we should, however^ 
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take note of the fact that, according to Photiu5^ this expcdidoti was 
undertaken for the purpose of revenging an insult done to some Rus 
merchants. This insult probably consisted of nonpayment of some debt 
due to them. This attack is the first one in the series of struggles by 
which the Rus tried to compel the Greeks to renew Ezommercia] rdations 
with themselves, which evidently had been disrupted from time to time, 
presumably by the Greeks. Thus this first attack upon Constantinople 
forms the earliest historical evidence of the fact that there existed, 
even before the year 866^ commercial relations betw^een the two coun¬ 
tries concerned, which rebtions were established and protected by a 
diplomatic triiaty^ and that Kiev w^as one of the principals in the case. 
When Oleg displaced Askold and Dir on the throne of Kiev^ he pre¬ 
served the policy of his predecessors in the matter of trade with the 
Byzantine Empire. We learn that after strengthening the defenses of 
Kiev, he undertook another expedition against Constantinople, w'hich 
culnunated in another commercial troity* Evidendy, the relations estab¬ 
lished by the previous attack had been again disregarded by the Greeks. 
It is interesting to note that the participants in the attacks^ under both 
Askoid and Oleg, were representatives of all the greater commercial 
cities along the Dnieper, i.e., people who were intimately and personally 
interested in the trade with the Eastern Empire. Thus, for instance, 
Oleg’s aony, with which he attacked Ojnstantinople in 906, was com¬ 
posed of men of Kovgorod and Kiev, the Finns of the Byelo Ozeto, 
men of Rostov* the tribes of the Krivichi, the Syeveryane, the Polyane, 
the Radimichi^ the Dulyeby, the Khorvaty, and the Tivertzy, with of 
course a contingent of the Varangians. He had 2000 light boats, each 
manned by 40 soldiers, besides a body of cavalry. With this formidable 
army Oleg gained a signal victory, so that the imperial government 
found it necessary to come to terms with the victors. Asa result, a treaty 
was made between the two powers. Kestor, however, gives us two trea¬ 
ties, one concluded in 907, when Oleg's army still stood under the walls 
of Constantinoplfij and the other, bearing the dale 912^ concluded by 
a special delegation sent by Ol^. The relation of these two treaties 
is obscure. The treaty of 907 is essentially and wholly commercial in 
character, and comprises the following points: 


I. Afi indemnity to be paid to each individual soldier of the victorious 
army, besides payments to be made to all the cities ruled by Okg. 

IL The Greek Emperor is bound to furnish each ROs guest or merchant 
coming lo Consiaritinople with bread, wine, meat, fish, and fruits for the 
space of six months; they also are to have free access to the public batbs, 
and are to receive for their return journey stores of provisions, shipping 
tackle, anchors, coils of rope, sails, and all other necessaries. 
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Tht Greeks oti their part, although the vanquished party, were sdll 
in a position to demand certain modilications, which were incorporated 
into the treaty, ''fheir demands were as follows: 

L The staying in Constantinople for other purposes than those of 
trade have no right to receive the monthly allowance. 

IL The [Russian] duke will forbid his men to do harm to the inhabt- 
tanis of the regions and the towns oE Greece. 

IIL The Rus shall be allowed to settle only at St, Mamas^ between the 
Walls and the Bosphorus, and shall be required to announce their arrival 
to the municipal govemmeut, which will enter their names on a register, 
and issue them the monthly allowance in this order: Kiev, Oietnigov, 
Percyaslavh and the others. They were further required to enter only 
through one gate of the city, by the imperial harbor+ unarmed, and in 
groups of no more than fifty men at once; then they could freely trade in 
Constantinople without paying any dues. 

The treaty qf 912 concerns itself with the relations between the two 
powers, but has no special bearing upon trade relations* with the excep¬ 
tion of the provisions VI1 and which read as follows : 

VIL If among the slaves bought in Greece there be found any Rtis, or 
in Russia any Greeks^ such slaves shall be redeemed for ihe amount which 
the traders have oiiginaJly paid for them; prisoners of war shall be re^ 
turned to their fatherland for the ransom of 20 solidi Such 

Rus, however, as enter the service of the Emperor of their ovm free wIUf 
shall be allowed to stay in Greece as long as they wish, , , , 

X, If among the traders or other Rtis people in Greece there should be 
found a transgTe^*or who is demanded at borne for puntshment, the Chris¬ 
tian Emperor shall be bound to send such transgressor back to his father^ 
land even against bis opposition. The same procedure shall be carried out 
with reference to the Greeks in Russia. 

Thus we find the beginnings of an international law in these early 
commercial treaties of Russia with the Eastern Empire. 

Oleg not only carried through a favorable foreign trade policy^ but 
his success had a very important influence upon the intcrtial affairs of 
Russia. We have already noted that the commercial cities of the 
Dnieper basin aided him in the attack upon Constantinople^ for their 
own trade interests were distinctly bound up with the sticcess of Oleg's 
undertaking. Now Oleg's eminent success in the war brought all these 
cities under the leadership of the ruler of Kiev, This was not a forcible 
subju^tion, but a voluntary submission, and led to the elevation ol 
Kiev into the first all-Russian political power. Therefore it is not cor¬ 
rect to consider Rurik's short-lived principality of Novgorod as the be- 
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ginning of the Russian state, for it was from Kiev and not from Nov- 
gorod that the politSca] unity of Russian Slavdom radiated^ and this 
result was brought about by the natural and peaceful means of con¬ 
solidation of common commercial interests. 

Another factor which facilitated this consolidation of the various 
Slavic tribes under the sovereignty ot Kiev was the need of protection 
against the incursions of the Pechenegs, Tlie trade routes leading to 
the Black and the Caspian seas were infested with these plunderers* 
and a strong central power on the part of the Russians was needed hi 
order to keep them m check. This role was assumed by Kiev so ener¬ 
getically that the other commercial cities found it to their advantage 
to place themselves under the control of that princtpaJit>% 

The trade which was now estaldished on a firm basis by the trealy 
of Olegf was exploited not only by the professional traders and mer¬ 
chants, but above all by the duke himself* For the Rus* who always were 
half merchants and half soldiers, did not renounce their mercantile char¬ 
acter upon seizing the reins of government^ but for a long time con¬ 
tinued to engage in trade. In fact, they were forced into it almost by 
necessity* for the tribute exacted hy the duke from his subjects was 
paid in produce. The duke, who in company with his boyars spent the 
winter in collecting this tribute from province to province, spent the 
summer in trading with the collected products. The boyars, who received 
as their pay a part of the tribute, were thereby also drawn into com¬ 
merce. 

The emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (905-959) has described 
the annual Journey of the Rus b^ts to Greece as follows: 

They come to ConstantTnople from Novgorod, Smolensk, Liubech, Chemi- 
gov, and VyshegorDd. The Slavs, who arc ruled over by the Rfis,—for 
instance the Krivichi, Luchane, and the other tribes,^fcll trees on their 
hills during the winter and build boats which we call ; for they 

are made out of a single tree trunk. When the Dnieper is ice-free, the Slavs 
come to Kiev and sell these boats to the Rus, who furnish them with row¬ 
locks and oars taken from their old boats. In the month of April the whole 
Riis fleet assembles at Viiichev^ from which point it proceeds to the rapiiis. 
When they reach the fourth cataract, called Neyasytya, which is the most 
dangerous, the merchants land all their wares and lead all their slaves, 
securdy fettered, upon the shore, and walk along ihc river for about 6000 
Rteps^ The Pechenegs, according to their custom, lie in wait Wyond the 
rapids, near one called Krariisky ferry (at which place the Chersonese 
Greeks, returning from Russia, cross the Dnieper), After repulsing the 
plunderers, they proceed to the island of St- Gregory, where they offer 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to their goda: from thence they are out of dan¬ 
ger until they reach the river Sahtia. which is an arm of the Danube, There, 
if perchance they are driven by wind upon the ^ore, they again mitsl light 
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with the Pfedienega, Then finally they pass Kanop, Constantzap and aft-ct 
passing the mouths of the Biilgarian rivers Vaim and DiUinap tb^ reach 
Mesembria, the first Greek city. Their trade must evidently be a great 
source of wealth to the Russians^ since they brave so many dangers and so 
much labor for it, and since it vi^as the object of all their treaties of peace 
made with the Empire. 

These daring merdiant adventurers did not rest satisfied with their 
trade with Bulgaria^ Greece, and the land of the Khazarsi but, if we are 
to believe Constantine, they ventured as far as Syria, and some points 
on the Mediterranean Sea,, and even to Spain. TTie Black Sea was so 
constantly full of their boats that it received the name of the RussiarL 
Sea, As for the Greek merchants, they hardly ever passed above the rap- 
ids of the Dnieper, It seems probable that only the Chersonese Greeks 
traded in Kiev, above vrhkh no Greek merchant seems to have pene¬ 
trated. 

The trade in Constantiiiople was not so much a cash sale as a barter 
of gtDods. The Russian pdtry^ honey* wax, and slaves were exchanged 
for silk and ptErpk richly omainented wearing apparel (which, 

however, since the time of Igor^s treaty, was restricted to such as did 
not exceed 50 gold solidi in purchasing price linen, leather, gold jew¬ 
elry, wine, spices, and fruits. 

Igor, who followed Oleg on the throne of Kiev, again undertook an 
expedition against the Empire (in 53S)- Although his forces were con¬ 
siderable, he was badly defeated, especially by means of the “Greek 
fire.^' In order to avenge himself, the fierce Igor collected another force 
and undertook another expedition in 944. This expedition was so far 
successful that Igor could establish another trade treaty, that of the year 
945, which further defined and strengthened the commercial relations 
bctvi'cen the two countries. Provisions which bear more definitely on that 
subject are these i 

IL The grand duke of the Rus and his boyars may freely send their 
vessels, with envoys and guests, into Greece, The guests, as was formerly 
appointed, were to carry silver seals, and the envoys gold ones; but (rom 
now on they must come with a letter from the duke, in which their peaceful 
intentions shall be certified, as well as the number c£ the people and of the 
vessels composing the expedition- Should they come without this letter, 
they shall be detained in custody until we inlorm the Russian duke about 
them. If they should oppose ua in this and consequently lose their life, 
their death will not be chargeable against us hy the Russian duke. Should 
they escape into Russia, then we, the Greeks will notify the duke of the^r 
flight, and he may do as he sees fit regarding thenu 

The stipulations as to where the Rus should live when they arrived at 
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Constantinople, and regarding their monthly allowance, were the s^e 
as those contained in Oleg's treaty. There were, however^ some additions 
to the requirements, which are as follows: 

The Russian guests will be protected by an imperial ofHcial, who will 
also settle all ihcir quarrels with die Greeks. All silk purchased by the 
Russians for an amount exceeding 50 soUdi, must be shown to this official, 
that he may put his sea! on it.* When they leave Constantinople^ they shall 
be furnished with stores of provisions^ and all things necessary for their 
vessels,, as provided in die treaty. But they shall not hav'e the right to 
winter at St. Mamas, bnt must return home under protection. . . , 

V. Should a Rus steal something from a Greek, or a Greek from a Rus 
such transgressor shall be severely punished according to the law of his 
nation^ and he shall return the stolen article, and shall pay the double of 
its value. 

VI. Should the Riis bring to Constantinople Greek prisoners of war, they 
shall receive for each 10 solidi, in case of a good yottng male or female; 
for a 40-year-oldj S solidi p and lor an old man or a youth, 5 solidi. Should 
the Rus ^ bought as slaves by the Greeks, then for prisoners of war they 
shall receive 10 solidi^ but for a bought stave the owner shall receive such 
a price as he declares, under oaih^ that he had paid for him. . . . 

The Rus shall not harm the Chersonese [Greeks] when the latter fish 
in the mouth of the Dnieper. Ftinhermore. the Rus have no right to winter 
at the mouth of the Dnieper, nor Byelobereg [the White Coast], nor at 
St. Ethenus [now Berezan, at the mouth of the Dnieper], but at the ap¬ 
proach of autumn shall return to their own country' of Russia. 

It is imeresltng to notice that this treaty makes mention of some 
former arrangements ("'as formerly appointed'"), by which the guests 
were to legitimize themselves by presenting a silver^ the envoys a gold, 
seal. No treaty preserved to us mentions any such arnmgemcnl. Were 
there more treaties than those recorded by the Chrcnkks? The refer¬ 
ence seems to indicate that there was at least one such, and that the 
terms of that treaty were so definitely known that a mere allusion to it 
was considered sufficient. Thus we are led to the conclusion that the 
commercial relations between Russia and the Eastern Empire were more 
highly developed and defined more definitely by treaties than we can 
ever hope to trace from the records that have survived. 

After the time of Igor, there was another expedition ^-ainst the Em¬ 
pire undertaken by the warlike Svyatoslav (97^). But he was defeated 

^This seeiujfiigly strange re<tiiirement Is corrobDiat^d by other tcsdniajiy; thus, 
for instance, Liutpraitil himself had to submit his baggage to examination before 
he was allowed to depart from Constantinople, and an imperial official refused to 
allow bim to retain some especially rosily silk materLals, and refunded to htm 
their purchase price- As a reason it was staled that since '^he Greeks exceed other 
nations in wealth and wisdem, they should also exceed them In beauty of apparel.*' 
Liutprandi.) 
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by the able etnperor John Tzimiskes, and was compdted to sign a treaty, 
which from our point of view contains nothing of importance- In 1043 
Yaroslav sent his son with a fteel against the Greeks, because some Rus 
traders in Constantinopie were abused and beateui and one of them even 
was killed^ There were no more treaties negotiated between the two 
powers* however j or at least no records of any have survived. But the 
age of Yaroslav the Lawgiver (1016-54)r in spite of the military ex¬ 
pedition mentioned abovOp was marked by a considerable increase of 
commercial intercourse with the Greeks. 

Later on, there are a^n a few notices as to the stale nf commerce, 
and these bear testimony to its activity* Every year,there came to Kiev 
merchant fleets from Constantinople* which w'ere so rich and importanl 
to the welfare of the whole state as well as to the duke’s private re¬ 
sources* that he was in the habit of sending bis soldiers as far as Kanev, 
in order to protect the precious freight of these boats from the depre¬ 
dations of such matanding tribes a$ the Polovtay* The Dnieper^ from 
Kiev to the Black Sea, came to be popularly known as the *’Greek 
Route/' Besides the articles of commerce mentioned already* the Rus¬ 
sians extended their commercial operations by buying salt in Tauris, 
transporting it to Sudak (Soldaia in the Crimea), and exchanging it’— 
along with their ancient staples—for silk stuffs and the eastern spices. 

Thus foreign trade brought the people of Kiev into contact with 
foreign civilization* and raised their own to a considerable degree- 
Nfoney circulated in abundance. Toward the end of the elevetith cen¬ 
tury it IS recorded that one of the lesser nobles received from bis 
province of Smolensk sums fully equal to 150,000 rubles today. Kiev 
assumed a cosmopolitan character^ for Greeks* Armenians* Jews, Ger¬ 
man Moravians, and Venetians lived there side by side* These for¬ 
eign meichanls were drawm there by the excellent trading conditions 
offered by the city* and by the hospitality of the Russians. Thietmar ot 
Merseburg In lolS credits Kiev with 400 churches and 8 markets. 

From the death of Yaroslav to the fall of Kiev (in 1169) ensued a 
period of disorder, of civil strife, and of gradual decay. There are no 
documents to give as a specific reference to the course of commerce^ 
hnt it 15 safe to assume that trade flourished in spite of the disorders 
of the times. 

This consideration of Russian history has carried the narrative be¬ 
yond the point where we left Byaantine history. 

From 963 to 968 the emperors Romanus IT and Nicephorus 11 Phocas 
carried on an almost ceaseless warfare with the Saracens of Cilicia and 
northern Syria. The war was purdy one of aggression. In the breaking 
up of the great eastern kbalifate into a number of weak emirates the 
emperors saw an opportunity to regain long-lost territory, especially iti 
the direction of Syria. Tradition and sentiment blinded them to the fact 
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that ia cn>ssin^ the Taurus Eaiife they were gom^ beyond an excellent 
military frontier to acquire territory which would never be easy to de¬ 
fend. The country was full of well fortified citieSp so operations were 
long; and since it was so far from the base of supplies, unusually expen¬ 
sive. The results were a deal of glory* the possession of Antioch, a share 
of whose commerce the Greeks already enjoyed, and an amount of ex¬ 
pense which must have been terrific* 

The Syrian War was an unnecessary undertaking; the Russian War 
and the putting down of the BuJgar peril were necessary for the se¬ 
curity of the Empire. They all cost. In the first of them the taxes had 
to be raised to meet the army budget, and a bad famine (927^32) com¬ 
plicated matters. Finally even the disgraceful m^sure of debasing the 
excellent Byzantine coinage was restored lo. The wars which followed 
(except Basifs Armenian venture) vrere more nccKsary, but could not 
have ^eu less expensive than the first. They all had to he paid for. 

Moreover, just at this time the long process of the accumulation of 
land in the hands of a few great landholders (dwxa/oj) was growing 
rapidly^ e,specially in Asia Minor, where the small freeholder fell to a 
condition of tenantry', and even to serfdom, and agri^lturc declined. 
Professor Bury', in an illuminating appendix to his edition of Gibbon, 
explains and describes this process: 

The decline of the class of small farmers was due to two causes: the 
influence of the ascetic ideal and the defective economical condilions of 
the time. The attraction of monastic life induced many proprietors to enter 
cloisiers, and bestow their property on the communities which admitted 
them, or, if they were rich enough, to found new enonastical or ecclesiastical 
institutions. The cultivation of the lands which thus passed to the Church 
was thereby transferred from peasant proprietors to tenants. The want 
of a sound credit system, due to the ignorance of political ccOTomy, and the 
consequent depression of trade, rendered land the only safe iovcsimenl for 
capital; and the consequence of this was that btid-owners who possessed 
capita] were always seeking to get more land into their hands. Hence they 
tcMjk every csccasion to induce their poor neighbors who lived from hand 
to mouili and had no savings^, to pledge or sell their land in a moment 
of need. The farmer who thus sold out would often become the tenant of 
the holding which bad been his own property. The increwc of lar^ estates 
was regarded by the government with suspicion and disapprobation. The 
campaign against the great landlords was begun by Romanus 1 in 922 when, 
in the law which fixed the order of preemption, he forbade the magnates 
{dunatoiy to buy or receive any land from smaller folk except in the case 
of relationship. It was also enacted that only after a possession of ten 
years could a property acquired in this way become permanently the prop¬ 
erty of the magnale. But a few years later the magnales had an unusually 
favorable opportunity and could not resist the temptation of using it. There 
was a long succession of bad harvests and cold winters (927-32), which 
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prcniuced distress throughout th« country. The sfimll farmers, broughi 
to penury^ standing qn the brink of starvation, had no rocourie hut to pur- 
cha^ bread for themselves and their families by making over their little 
farms to rich neighbors. For this was the only condition on which the 
magnates would give them credit The distress of these years in the reign 
of Romanus lonDed an epoch in t|^e history of peasant proprietorship. It 
was dear that the farmers who had pledged their land would have no 
chance of recovering themselves before the ten yearSp after which their 
land would be irreclaimable, had expired. The prospect w^as that the small 
farmer would wholly disappear, and Romanes attempted forestall the 
catastrophe by direct legislation. His Novel of ^34 ordained that the unfair 
dealings with the pea^nts in the past years should be righted^ and that 
for the future no such dealings should take place. The succeeding emperors 
followed up the policy of Romanus. They endeavored to prevent the ex¬ 
tinction of small farmers by prohibiting the rich from acquiring villages 
and farms from the poor, and even by prohibiting ecclesiastical Institutions 
from receiving gilts of landed property. A series of laws {9i47> 959^3- 
964. 967, 988 p 99 ^) on this subject shows what stubborn resistance was 
ohTered to the imperial policy by the rich landlords whose interests were 
endangered Though this legislation w-as never repealed, except so far as 
the Church was interested (by Basil !I)p and though it continued to be 
the law of the Empire that the rich landlords should not acquire the lands 
of the peasants, there is little doubt that the law was evaded, and that in 
the last ages of the Empire peasant farms were rare indeed. In the eleventh 
century Asia Minor consisted chiefly of large domains. 

The inevitable result of this process was in time a state consisting of 
great landed estates cultivated by serfs^ population in the towns rapidly 
dwindling^ industry and manufacturing dead^ economic stagnation. Such 
an extreme condition was of course the development of the future. This 
development, however, cannot but have been hastened by the expendi¬ 
tures and taxation of the period of conquest. 

What success Basil U had in his struggle against the tendency of the 
times was merely temporary. That a man ol exceptional character and 
economic insight was needed to bring the Empire back to a healthy con¬ 
dition is proof enough that the prosperity of the state was already well 
on the decline. And the man who came to the purple was the incompe¬ 
tent, dissolute Constantine VIII, who delivered the provinces over to his 
rapacious favorites and gra^pingly collected the arrears of taxes which 
Basil had remitted. 

But with all the damage it had received the Byzantine economic mill 
(es|>ecially, of coursCp as concerned the capitalp which suffered less 
than the provinces) still ground on so well that during the twenty- 
nine years in which the rulers owed their thrones to marriage con¬ 
nections with the daughters of Constantine, society was able to ^"slum¬ 
ber in pTosi>erity.'' It was the slumber, though, of pernicious anemia. 
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That ignor^ce of political economy of which mentioii has been madc^ 
almost parses bdief when one examines the economic policy of the 
Hastem Roman Empire. The legislation was almost wholly based on 
fiscal considerations and the immediate demands of the treasury and 
was defvoid of any conslTUCtive character Then againp the defects of 
the credit-system of the Empire whose pernicious influence enhancofi 
the power of the magnates^ as we have seeriH could not fall to react 
unfavorably on commerce. 

The blindness of the imperial government in contenting itself with 
a "passive*' commerce and permitting the maritime cili® of Italyp 
VenicCp Amalflp Pisa, Genoa, to monopolize the carrying trade to the 
West not only deprived the subjects of the Empire of profits which 
they themselves might have made^ hut excited the cupidity qf the West¬ 
erners to a dangerous d^eep a cupidity Increased by the Crusades and 
destined to sate its appetite in the destruction of the Empire in 1204. 

In 1081 the Normans besi^ed Ehirazzo, and to gain the support of 
the VenetianSp who controlled the Adriatic and were already deeply in¬ 
terested in Levantine commerccp the emperor Alexios granted to Vene¬ 
tian merchants exemption from duties in no less than thirty ports of the 
Empire, including Constantinople itself. No wonder this act had been 
described as one of “economic lunacy/' 

The Greek Churchp too, must bear a share of responsibility for this 
decadence. In the bill of indictment against the Extern Empire and 
the causes of its ruination history may jnstly charge Greek monasticism 
with a large measure of responsibility. No chapter in eastern ecclesi¬ 
astical history is more contemptible. In 964 Nicephorus Phocas pro¬ 
hibited the founding of new monasteries, and sarcastically reminded the 
monks that the monastic ideal and their regulations enjoined asceticism 
and poverty. The prohibition soon became a dead letter, Basil IL 
though he conquered the Bulgarians, had neither the courage nor the 
strength to proceed in restraint of the evils of monastkism. In 9S8 the 
objectionable edict of Nicephorus was abolished. During the stressful 
conditions of the eleventh century Isaac Comnenos and later his son, 
the able Alexios C^mnenos, for a moment dared lay their hands upon 
the surplus riches of the monasteries, but the ciy of sacrilege and icon- 
oclasm forced them to desist, Agmu in 115S Manuel Comnenos re¬ 
vived the edict against new monasteries, with the result that towns 
were rent by the destruction of fanatical mobs^ the countryside thrown 
into anarchy by raids of gangs of infuriated peasants incited by the 
monks, who burned the farmsteadsp granaries ^ hayricks and crops upon 
the crown lands. Such was the condition of the Eastern Roman Em¬ 
pire upoq the verge of the Crusades^ 



CHAPTER XV 


THE BAGHDAD KHALlfATE AXD THE EXPA^TSrOS‘ OF ISLAU * 

We resiune the history ol Mohamniedan civiU2ation in the East at the 
point where we left it in a former chapter~vii,* the founding of Bagh¬ 
dad ip 750^and shall carry the record down to the beginning of the 
Crusades in 3096. 

The Baghdad Khali fate in the height of its power extended from the 
Oxns to Tripoli in Africa, and from the Arabian desert to the Caucasus. 
But the core of it was Arsaerid and Sassanid Persia. Egypt, Libya* 
Tripoli, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Georgia may be reg^ded as ap¬ 
panages, for the predominant population in them was neither Arabic nor 
Mohammedan. These countries, so to speaks formed an outer rim or 
harrier between the Mohammedm world of western Asia and Christian 
Europe. A survey of the commerce and industry of the Khali fate nat¬ 
urally will follow this distinction, after which the external commerce 
will be considered. 

Eight great provinces — One might almost caU them countries—were 
comprised within this heart of the Khalifate: (1) Mesopotamia, the 
valley of the twin rivers. Euphrates and Tigris, whose floor “is liter' 
ally strewn with the rubble of past ages . . . broken bricks that date 
hack to the Babylonian period , . . potsherd that was burnt blue when 
the Mohammedan religion was in its infancy.” The principal dries 
in this historic lowland province were Baghdad. Wasit, Kufa, Basra. 
Mosul, and Rakka. (2) Adarbayjam Its chief places were Tabriz and 
Ardabal. (3) Media, < 4 lled Al-JubaJ by the Arabs, in which were the 
great dries of Kirman, Hamadan, Ray, and Ispahan. (4) South of Ah 
Jnbal lay Khuzistan, having the towns Tustar and Ahwaz. (5) Pars, 
*hhe ancient Persia and the cradle of the Persian monarchy*” extended 
east of Khuzistan and bordered on the Gulf, The most important 
cities of Ears were Shiraz, Siraf, and Yazd, (6) East of pars, the 
almost barren district of Kirman. having the towns of Kirman and 
Hurmui, (7) Across the desert* opposite Kirman, the province of 
Sistan and (8)* northwest of Sistan, Khorasan, "the great eastern prov¬ 
ince of Persia.*' Here were four important cities: Nishapur, Merv* 
Herat, and Balkh. 

Each province had some forms of local enterprise—agriculture, 
weaving, and manufacturing, which gave it economic importance. 

• MAP, ShepherJ, HUl^yrkat AitaSj^ 53, 102-103. 
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Lower Mesopotamia ¥?as reputed an earthly paradise; it was very 
fertile and had niimerous irrigation channels. Ibn HawkaJp a merchant 
who was also a traveler and author of the tenth century, says there 
were as many as one hundred thousand irrigation channels in it, twenty 
thousand of which were navigable- Around the city of Basra were ridi 
pasture lands beyond which extended large groves of date-palms pro- 
dudng fruit which ranked second in imporUiJice among the exports 
from the Khalifate. The date harvest was like a country festivral when 
all the plantations of the neighborhood were filled with workers gath¬ 
ering the ripe fruit. Some of the people were interested in hshing, others 
in weaving mats, and still others in the glass works in which were man¬ 
ufactured such articles as very white glass lafflp$ decorated with blue 
ornaments and inscriptions. In Baghdad were manufactured enameled 
glass and drawn glass^ from which costly frames studded with gold 
were made. Other articles were pitchers, bowls, cups and saucers, and 
Aasks of various forms- Rakka, in upper Mesopotamia, had excel I 
markets and was the centre of much traffic. It was famous lor quinces^ 
olive oil, soap and reeds for pens. Amid was known for its woolen and 
linen fabrics, and Mosul, the capital, for its cotton goods {muslin), 
grain, honey, charcoal» cheese, butter, fruit, and sailed meats. Adar- 
bayjan abounded in fruitful orchards, famous sheep pastures^ and vine¬ 
yards. The principal trade, though, was in horses and cattle^ and manu¬ 
factured pr^ucts, among which were silks, goat's-hair stuffs, linen, and 
wool. These were dyed with ktrmk (crimson), and then made into 
girdles, ribbed coverlets, carpets, rugs, cushions, and vdls. 

Through Media or Al-Jubal, passed the great Khomsan Road on 
which lay the city of Hamadan noted for its cheese and saffron; also 
for the skins of foxes and martens, tin, and the manufacture of boats. 
Cotton was spun in this region and dyed blue: the striped cloaks of 
Ray were famous; needles, combs^ and great bowls were made for 
exportation, the last two being made of a fine-grained hard 

wood which came from the Tabaristan forests. Ray was also famous 
for its peaches and melons, dried dates and salted meats. Many other 
articles^ too, such as overcloaks, leathern wallets, bows for archery* 
bridles, stirrups and padlocks, were exported from this place. 

The soil of Khuzistan was especially adapted to sugar cane, and 
Mukaddasi, who wrote in the latter part of the tenth centuiy, states that 
In his time the only sugar exported came from this province. Also, at 
this time there were in Ahwaz great warehouses where merchandise 
from the inland towns was stored before being transferred to Basra 
for its final sale and export. Tustar was surrounded by gardens where 
grapes, oranges, and dales flourished. The town itself produced world- 
famous brocades and rugs and fine cloths- Transportation in Khuzistan 
was simplified by rivers and canals, all of which were navigable for 
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There were road^ leading from Basra and other ndghborlog 
towns and centering in Ahwaz. 

The province of Pars has always been noted for the attar of roses. 
Ibn Hawkal says that rose water was exported from here to all parts 
of India, China, Khora$an, and also to Northwest Africa, Syria, and 
Egypt. Palm-fiower water* perfumed oils and unguents made from 
violets, water lilies, narcissus, jasmine, myrtle, sweet marjoram, lemons 
and orange flowers were exported to the East. Again* Ears was famous 
for its carpets, embroideries, and f>TOcaded stuffs which were manu- 
factored for the sole use ql the Sultan. On such materials his cipher 
was woven. Other materials for royal use were peacock-blue and green 
stuffs shot with threads of gold and embroidered. From Shiraz, the capi¬ 
tal, came gauzes* brocades, stuffs of raw silk, and a variety of fine 
cloths for making cloaks. The city of Siraf, on the Persian Gulf, was 
the rival of Basra in commerce. It is to have been the chief port 
of Persia during the tenth century. It manufactured excellent nap¬ 
kins and linen veils. The writer Istakhri says that the richest mer¬ 
chants of Pars were m the port of Siraf* One evidence of this is in 
the wonderful houses they built out of teakwood brought from the 
Zanj countryp one merchant fading as much as 3000 dinars on his 
house. 

In commercial matters Kiiman ranked far below Far?, though dates 
were exported to Khorasan, and indigo was sent to Pars, and cereals 
to Hurmuz on the Gulf, As products of Sistan, Mukaddasi mentions 
only date-baskets called ^anabd, ropes of palm-fibre, and reed mats. 
Kuhistan was famous for its carpets, prayer rugs, and white goods. 
Ibn Hawkal says that the most famous exports of Khorasan came from 
Nishapur and Merv, the latter being especially a place for all loom 
work in silk and in cotton, mid veils of all kinds. In these markets, too* 
were found sheep, camels* and Turkish slaves; also inanufactUTed ar¬ 
ticles such as stuffs for turbans, linens^ woolens, brocades of silk* cloths 
of goat's hair* cloalcs, fine thread. Turquoises coming from Nishapur 
were well known. 

In order to maintain an exchange of these products an elaborate 
system of roads branching from the great trade routes liad been w^orked 
out. Another purpose of these roads was to facilitate pilgrimages to 
Mecca, but the Arabians so combined trade with religion that improve¬ 
ment for one meant betterment for the other. The most famous road in 
the provinces was the great Khorasan Road which centred at Bagh¬ 
dad in Irak» passed northeast to Hulwan, east to Kirmanshah, on to Ray 
in eastern Jubal, across the desert to Nishapur, through Tus and Merv* 
through Bokhara and Samarkand in Sughdiana, thence leading to the 
Indian and Chinese frontiers. Several of the towns mentioned—Kir- 
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niaiishah, Ray, Nishapur, Merv, and Bokhara—wet« centres for branch 
roads leading to other towns along the w^y. 

As to industry m the Baghdad Khali fate, "the crafts were distrib¬ 
uted into gilds and syndicates/" says Burtorip "tinder their respective 
chiefs whom the government did nol govern too much. These . . ^ 
regulated the several trades* rewarded the industrious^ punished the 
fraudulent^ and were personally answerable, as we $till see at CairOp 
for the conduct of their constituents/* 

The industrial activity of the Baghdad Khalifate was on a par with 
its agricultural prcnduction and commercial enterprise. It especially ex¬ 
celled in the arts of metal working and of weaving an immense variety 
of textiles. The local products of cotton and linen cloth manufactured 
at Mosul, Amid, and Nisiber w^ere known the world over+ So also 
was the high-priced red and yellow "Morocco” leather. Baghdad was 
fatuous for its jewelry, its vases of gold and silver, its potteries, its 
embroideries, its silk cloth. Ferghana in the northeast sent consider¬ 
able iron to Baghdad. From Kirman, along the Gulf, came nmmifac- 
lured iron, and weapons and coats of mail ivhich were in great de¬ 
mand. Swords came from Syria, but Damascus swords did not become 
famous until comparatively late. The relics found show that the Mo¬ 
hammedan people had reached a high degree of excellence in the man¬ 
ufacture of steel. 

In weaving each province had its specialty. In Irak were manufac¬ 
tured many articles out of sheep wool, cotton, and camels^ hair. From 
Kirman came very fine clothes, turban materials^ and head veils with 
beautiful borders. Baghdad became so famous for fabrics that counter¬ 
feits were made in other provinces and sold for genuine Baghdad silk 
or cotton. South Arabia, as in later times, was famous for brocades, 
linenSj silks. CEoaks were manufactured in Aden and exported. In the 
making of fine garments^ cotton, silk, or linen vras used, while sheeps 
wool and camel wool were more generally used for rough cloaks^ over¬ 
garments, carpets, upholstering, and blankets. 

The material from which these garments were made was often highly 
ornamented, for handwork was not despised by the Arabians, since the 
Koran recommended it as pleasing to God- In this achievement the 
Orient stands unsurpassed- The demand for such ornate materials arose 
from the old Asiatic love of elegance and brilliancy of outward ap¬ 
pearance, and from the Persians^ fondness for glowing colors, brilliant 
dress, and gold, all of which the Arabians accepted when they ame in 
touch with these people. Another cause for this demand lay in the in¬ 
creased luxurv' of the court. The dress became costly i then, too, there 
prevail^ the ancient Persian custom that the ruler should upon state 
occasions present the dignitaries of the court with royal robes, the cost- 
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Iinesa of which should correspond to the rank of the prince; a lo 
an ambassador being n$uaI1y rare and very costlyp Not only the khnJifs 
themselvesp but the governors and the women of the harems contrib¬ 
uted gifts. To make the gift more valued^ the ruling khalif had his 
name and title embroidered or woven in gold upon the gamients pre¬ 
sented- So important was this that special shof^ were established over 
which one of the most trusted princes was placed ^ One governor of 
Khnzistan had as many as eight of these shops. 

The rich and powerful not Only clothed themsdvts in costly gar¬ 
ments, but also furnished their dwellings with real oriental luxuries. 
So, in addition to the weaving done for garments there arose a great 
demand for the heavier products of the loom* as tapestries and car¬ 
pets. The city of Tustar in Khuzistau produced especially artistic 
hangings and tapestries embroidered in figures of gold. Tustar is 
said to have furnished curtains for the Kaaba in Mecca. 

We know very little about the history of oriental carpet weaving and 
knotting, except that it ancedates the birth of MohanmiedaniEm. The Per¬ 
sian Sassanids rulers of the sixth century already possessed such carpets, 
like the one from the White Palace of King Chosroes at Ctesiphon. 

Nevertheless, IslaniH with its stem prohibition of all images and picturesn 
doubtless concentrated and strengthened artistic expression in this par^ 
ticular lielcL It encouraged the symbolical representation of Nature in 
carpet weaving and knotting. These patterns gradually became convention¬ 
alized in different forms among different tribes and races. Some developeil 
designs following closely their natural models; others turned to purely 
geometrical forms. TTie latter are found principally among tribes that 
originally had a strong infusion of Mongolian blood, while the Aryan races 
kept to conventionalized flowers and vines and, at an earlier period^ to 
animal &gures. . . , 

Carpet weaving and knotting Driginated . . . among the nomads before 
the art was introduced into the towns. At first they were practised by women 
and children. The wandering herdsman who drove his flocks through the 
wilderness and slept on the bare ground under his tent admired the bril¬ 
liant carpet of blossoms that covered the steppe for a few weeks every 
spring, forming a wonderful but short-lived mosaic that soon vanished 
under the summer sun and changed to wilhered weeds and dust. No other 
vision of color ever relieved the monotemous landscape, which was at all 
other times either brown and arid or else white with snow. This short sea¬ 
son of flowers IS still the one bright episode in the imaginative life of the 
people who wander over the great plains of Asia. A wish to perpetuate it. 
to have it about them in days of drought and dust and of frost and snow, 
led these people to adorn with bright-colored threads, dyed with decoctions 
of the desert plants around them, the miserable mats with which they 
carpeted their black camel's-hair tents. . . . 

Arabian writers of the Middle Ages have described in all the glowing 
colors of the oriental imagination the famous Vinter carpel"' of the Per- 
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^iari Sassanidz king Chosroe& I. Its purpcjse was to make the monardi 
forget the absence of his flower garden during the cold winter months. At 
that time bis garden parties were given on this carpet, whose pattern rc' 
produced beds of spring blossonis^ murmuring brooks, winding paths, and 
verdant foliage. We have carpets of a later period that still follow closely 
this garden design with brooks, tree blossoms, flower bedsn and paths. They 
give tis a glimpse into the origin of such carpets. The city dweller felt 
the same longing as did the nomad of the steppes for the return of spring. 
He tried to perpetuate that brief fairylike season^ to keep it constantly widi 
him. So it is not strange that the highly civilized Persians of the Middle 
Ages gradually improved the art of making these fabrics urttill they became 
real miracles of craftsmanship and have left marks of their influence upon 
all subsequent designs. Such carpets illustrate the fact that the culmination 
of art synchnmizes with the apogee ci a civilization.^ 

Along with tapestry and caipet-weaving developed the manufacture 
of tents. Tents were a necessity to the Orientals because of their fre- 
quent journeys to Mecca, because of the great distances traveled and the 
lack of taverns along the routes. Tents afforded protection from the sun 
and rain, and they were light and easily transported. Some of them were 
very luxurious. That of Harun ar-Rashid which he took with him on 
his Journeys was made of black satin. The poles were silver-plated, the 
rings were of goldn and the ropes were of wool or silk in many colors. 
The interior of the tent was fitted out with very expensive shawl mate¬ 
rial. Some tents w^ere round, others square; one used frequently by 
the poor had a roof and two sides; still another style which was ex¬ 
tremely simple, was merely a canvas stretched between two poles to 
act as a shield against the sun or rain. 

As their taste for luxuries grew, the Arabs learned to care for jewelry 
and precious stones. In the Persian Gulf valuable pearl fisheries were 
located, and from the mountains of Persia were brought precious stones- 
Gilding, too, came into use for decorating walls and screens. Makkrissi 
tells of a school of painters at Basra, also of two painters who lived 
with Wa^ir Elatury, Their works show that the art of painting and 
gliding had advanced to some appreciable degree. 

These industrial activities in the immediate lands of the Khali fate 
were greatly encouraged by ideas which they received from other lands 
with which they came into communication. From Ceylon came pearls 
and precious stones; from China came the idea of manufacturiog paper 
out of linen. This industry developed earliest in Samarkand. For some 
time there was much competition between the linen papier from the 
East and the cotton paper of the West, though linen paper was not in¬ 
troduced into Europe until the first half of the thirteenth century. Of 
course from China in the very earliest days came the knowledge of the 

^ Nqv. 14, 
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mulberry tree and silk culture. From India origumUy came the orange, 
dtrou, lemons, rice, and indigo. 

A more natural product of the Khalifate was perfumes, which were 
made from the fragrant plants, flowers, and Iniits of Arabia and 
Persia. There were oil of roses, oil of violets, of willow blossoms, of 
jasmine, and of citron. Arabia was known for frankincense and myrrh. 
The Mohammedans were fainou5 for thdr syrups and their fruits pre¬ 
served in sugiar and honey. Back of all this was the agriculture—the cul¬ 
tivation of sugar canet of saffron* of henna which vfas used especially 
for cosnictic purposes, of cotton, flax, smd mulbeTry trees. The palm 
tree received much attention, for the Arabian looked upon it as a gift 
from God which He had bestowed only upon the believers. People in 
these lands delighted in gardens where vines^ flowers, and fruits were 
cultivated- They knew how to produce different Iduds of fruits, grapes 
with the taste of spices, p^s and oranges in unusual forms. They un- 
detstood grafting and budding. By combining ros^ with almonds they 
produced rare and beautiful flowers. Moreover, they learned to train 
fine horses, to breed birds and pigeons and poultry. 

'^Baghdad was the inberitor of the ^ory of Babylon, Seleucbt and 
CtesiphoD. In the midst of the richest and most thickly peopled country 
of the Aba&si empire^ well watered by the Tigris and Euphrates and the 
countless canaJs springing from them, surroui^ed by gardens where the 
natural advantages of the climate were heightened by every device that art 
could suggest closely connected with the outer world both by land and 
sea, Baghdad may well have seemed an earthly paradise. » * - A city within 
a city inhabited by thousands of ofEcials, ^e khalil's palace spread its 
vast courts on the w^st bank, with the great mosqne, surround^ by the 
quarters of all the many trades which fed on the luxury of the court. Oti 
the east bank of the Tigris was the fashionable quarter where El-Mahdi 
liuUt his palace and where the great family of the Barmecides had their 
honses and gardens. Countless minarets shot up their slender stems like tall 
rushes into the clear sky+* 

In the time of that sumptuous rake and royal spendthrift Harun 
er-Rashid (763-80^), and onward until the sack of Baghdad by the 
Mongols in 125S, the history of Baghdad is one of almost fabulous 
wealth and prodigious prosperity, 

A weH-regulated routine of tribute and taxation personally inspected by 
the caliph, a network of waterways, irrigation canals, a noble system of 
highways provided with viaducts, bridges^ and caravanserais, and a postal 
system of mounted couriers enabled it to collect as In a reservoir the wealth 
of the outer world. . . . Under iron administration, agriculture and com¬ 
merce^ the twin pillars of national prosperity, necessarily flourished. A 

s Burton, Tht Nighij, X. 
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wcsdfic canaliiation, with irrigation works inherited from the aitdents, 
made the Mesopotamian vaJley a rival ot Kemi, the Elack Land (Egypt), 
and rendered cultivation a certainty of profit, not a mere speculation as it 
must ever be to those who, perforce, rely upon the fickle rains of heaven. 
The remains of extensive mines prove that the source of public wealth was 
not neglected; navigation laws encouraged transit and traflfic, and ordi¬ 
nances for the fisheries aimed at developing a branch of industry new to 
the Arabs. Most substantial encouragement was given to trade and 
commerce, to manufactures and handicrafts, hy the flood of gold which 
poured in from all parts of the earth; by the presence of a splendid and 
luxurious court, and hy the call for new arts and industries which such a 
civilization would necessitate/ 

We have a remarkable picture of the widespread interests of a Bagh¬ 
dad merchant at the height of the Khali fate in Sadies Gutislan^ 

1 knew a mcrchiiint who bad a hundred and fifty camels of burthen and 
forty bondsmen and servants in his train. One night he entertained me tn 
his lodgings on the island of Ketsh^ in the Persian Gulf, and continued for 
the whole night talking idly, and saying: Such a store of goods I have 
in Turkestan, and such an assortment of merchandise In Hindustan; this 
is the mortgagenleed of a certain estate, and this the security bond of a 
certain individuars concern. Then he would say: 1 have a mind to visit 
Alexandria, the air of which is salubrious: but that cannot bei for the 
Mediterranean Sea is boisterous. O Sadi, I have one more journey in view, 
and, that once accomplished, I will pass ray remaining life in retirement 
and leave off trade. I asked: What journey is that ? He replied; [ will carry 
the sulphur of Persia to China, where, I have heard, it will fetch a high 
price: thence I will take China porcelain to Greece; the brocade of Greece 
or Venice 1 will carry to India; and Indian steel 1 will bring to Al^^: the 
glassware of Aleppo 1 will take to Yamin; and with the bardimini, or 
striped BttLffs, of Yamin, 1 will return to Persia* After that I will give up 
foreign commerce and settle myself in a warehouse. 

Syria, like Egypt, was prevailingly a Christian country with a veneer 
of Islamic dvilizatfon imposed upon it. This stratum was much heavier 
in inland Syria than along the coast. The political vicissitudes Syria 
cxperiencet!—in the tenth century it broke away under a local dynasty 
from adherence to the Baghdad Khahfate; in the deventb century the 
Fatimites of Egypt extended their sway over it, to be supplanted in 
turn in io 36 by the Seljuk Turks—had little effect upon its commercial 
prosperity. One must sharply distinguish between eastern or inland 
Syria and western or seabird Syria, where the more dense Syrian 
population was reenforced vrith Greeks, Armenians, Jews* The chief 
cities of the former w'ere Aleppo in North Syria and Damascus in 

»BiirtCifi, Tk^ Arabian Ni^his, X 
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South Syria! the chief cities of the Latter* Antioch^ Tyre, and Tripoli. 

AleppOp located in a well-watered plain surrounded by hills^ on the 
edge of the desert, Ironi time out of mind was a converging point of 
the route from the Persian Gulf to the Euphrates and the caravan 
route out of central Asia, whence wares were transported to the Med¬ 
iterranean poTts^ Until the middle of the tenth century Aleppo was at¬ 
tached to the Baghdad Khali fate, but in 948 a local dynast seized the 
power. A rival invited By/an tine intervention, and in p6i it was bdd 
by the Eastern Roman Empire for a brief time. But even after that 
Byzantine merchants secured commercial privileges in Aleppo. In the 
treaty which the two parties made, there is included one article for the 
protection of Greek merchants who trade-in Al^po or happen to pass 
through it or its territory. Greek merchants arc not to be molested 
while at Aleppo; Greek caravans are to be provided writh sufficient 
escorts when they pass from Greek territory into Mohammedan, till 
they arrive in the city. In the list of articles on which taxes were to 
be levied, are enumerated gold, silver, Greek silk, raw silk, brocades, 
cotton stuffs for clothes, linen, precious stemes, pearls, cattle, etc. From 
this treaty we tan see dearly the importance of Aleppo as a trading 
centre. It was one of the most important centres for commerce in the 
£ast;» being a gathering place for caravans passing from Asia Minor 
and Syria to Mesopotamia. Baghdad, the Persian and Indian kingdomsi 
a stopping place for the trade be ween the Mediterranean and the interior 
of Asia. Aleppo was thrice destroyed by earthquakes in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury (ni4* 1139, 1170) and each time rebuilt, and twice in the thir¬ 
teenth century it was destroyed by the Mongols (1260, 1280), 

Greater than Aleppo was Damascus, situated in the best watered 
plain in Syria^ inde^ so fertile and so beautiful that it seemed almost 
an earthly paradise to the first Arabs. Like Aleppo hut in greater degrecp 
Damascus was the focal point of important vertical and horizontal 
trade routes and from remotest recorded time has been a great com¬ 
mercial city. As we have seen, it was the first scat of Mohammedan 
power outside of Arabia and even when the capital of the Khali fate 
was removed to Baghdad, Damascus retained its importance. It early 
seceded from Baghdad and fell under the rule of Egypt. Damascus steel 
acquired world-wide fame during the Crusades, but '^damask'" cloth was 
little less famous, I^mascus had a flourishing trade with Egypt, espe^ 
dally when Egypt and Syria were united. It also had intelligent and in¬ 
dustrious workers of its own. They made silks of all kinds^ brocades 
worked with gold thread with a perfection surpassed only at Ispahan 
and Nishapur. Renowned also were its sweetmeats and dyes. In one 
particular Damascus excelled any other Mohammedan city in the Near 
East. For it was the chief outfitting place for caravans bound to Mecca, 
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Alcppd and Damascus^ as inland ddts* faced, the EasL Bui Antioch 
and Tripoli were Mediterranean cilies, Aniiochp situated in the beauti¬ 
ful and fertile plain of the Orontes Riverp was not a seaport but was 
near the sea. It lay at the inletsectioti of the important route from the 
Euphrates to the seaboardp and the broad valley road between the Leba¬ 
non and Anti-Libanus^ running to Asia Minor through the Cilician 
Gates. It was one of the cities in bitterest dispute between Byzantium 
and Islam, 

From 638 to 969 Antioch was under Moslem ruJep passing from Om- 
meyad to Abbasid to Fatimitep until in the latter year it w-as recovered 
by the emperor Nicephoms PhocaSp to fall again into the hands of the 
Seljuk Turk in loStp just before the Crusades began. Its history dot¬ 
ing these four centuries was one of decadence. Repeated earthquakes 
ruined the city and the long w^rs between Byzantium and Persia and 
Byzantium and Islam had devastated the country round about to such 
an extent that the villagers were reduced to a semi-barbaTtc condition. 
Bandits and even lions infested the roads so that communication with 
Aleppo and the Euphrates was impaired. Moreover, it must be re¬ 
membered that Antioch was not upon the sea hut depended upon the 
little port of St. Simeon, so that she never profited greatly from the 
maritime commerce of the Mediterranean. 

Throughout these three centuries of Arab supremacy the intervals of peace 
betw'cen the two empires were few^ and communicatioiis difficult. In facl^ 
in the earlier period a broad band of devastated and unoccupied territory 
ran between Arabian Syria and the land of Rum, or Asia Minor. ByzaiUine 
ships put in at certain agreed ports along the coast of the Sea of the 
Romans. . . . The subordinate posidon of the town during these centtiries 
makes impossible any connected narrativ^e. Historians seldom inention itp 
and most qf our mfortuation comes from Arab geographers and travelers, 
who describe the natural features ol the district, its trade and products. . . , 
Commerce was fairly active and a lew fresh industries came in. The sugar 
cane was brought from Persia and grown on the coast, and in the tenth 
century oranges from India followed, and groves were planted around 
Antioch and other towns. . . . Textile industries were active throughout, 
and the Arabic name Attfakiya came to aiguify a cover or carpet. The art 
of Weaving silk and other rich stuffs was already w^eil developed: cotton 
paper (cAiaria was manufactured, and a factory of arms, 

first Tueotloned under Diocletian, continued to exist. . + + Whatever views 
may be beld as to the respective rnerits of Arab and Byiantlue civilisation, 
it can hardly be doubted that its status was improved by the substitution 
of a stable government ( 969 ) for the series of adventurers of divers races 
who had seized on the city during the previous years. In view, howeveCi 
of the nature of the population—a mongrel collection of I^vantincs^ hav- 
log a superficial knowledge of Greek, hut more familiar with Arabic, pro- 
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Christianity^ but sunk In gross supcrstitiofi and rtlic-worship-^ii 
would be va.111 to look for any revival.* 

From this depth late m the eleventh century Antioch began to rise, 
when AmalJitan and Venetian merchants commenced to frequent the 
port of St. Simeon* By the time the Crusades opened Antioch had be¬ 
come again an important mart. 

Tyre, under Moslem rule* owing to its location on a bold promontory 
projecting into the sea, prospered more than Antioch. Sugar growing 
was added to its ancient industries* But its commerce suffered from 
piracy until By^tantine sea power was restored by Nicephotus Phocas 
in tbe last half of the tenth century by the conquest of Crete and Cy¬ 
prus. In the next century the appearance of Amalfitan, Venetian, and 
Pisan merchants further helped to revive Tyrees prosperity^ and it was 
"'a city of great beauty, industry, commerce, and wealth"'' on the eve of 
the Crusades. It was in Syrian ports that the West first came in contact 
with sugar, which almost rivaled alk as an export. Silk manufacture 
was enhanced by the plentiful variety of dyes available^ from 

the sea* madder, indigo, whose plants were cultivated in the valley of 
the Orontes. 

North of Mesopotamia lay ArmeuLa, extending to the Caucasus and 
the south shore of the Black Sea and west to Asia Minor and the 
Greek Empire, The Arabs had an extensive trade with this countTyn 
Although mountainous, its river valleys were very fertile. The moun¬ 
tains furnished timber and metals. The raising of sheep was an impor¬ 
tant industry and the wool of Armenia was much sought after. As in 
antiquity, Armenia provisional Mesopotamia generally by way of the 
Euphrates. A large part of its wool was manufactured at Debil, the chief 
])lace of the province. From it were made rugs renowned for their dyes 
in purple: the latter came from a worm common in the environs of 
Mt. Ararat. 

East of Armenia up to the Caspian Sea lay the province of Ran, 
present Georgia, with Tifiis for a capital. The silkworm was cultivated 
here on a large scale. This province traded via the Volga River with the 
Slavic populations north of the Caspian Sea—mainly the Xhazars and 
beyond them the Bulgars. These peoples were independent, but were 
brought under the commercial infiuence of the Arabs. They had some 
towns and a certain political organization, practised agriculture, and 
had an extensive commerce with the peoples to the north and east and 
with the Baltic lands. 

Egypt broke away from the Baghdad Khali fate in 858 and between 
969 and iiyt was under Fatiniite rule. In the three hundred and thirty 
years since the Arab conquest the fusion of the people had gone on 

* E S. Bouctiler, Short Hiitory of Anltoch^ 
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apace, giving birth to the Egyptians as they are tcwlayt Mosleins form¬ 
ing the larger portion of the population. The earlier sovereigns were ex¬ 
cellent rulers under whom the population and commerce increased. 

The fl/ La^idj, a geographical work by YaTcubi, published about ihe 
year 89informs us that Fostat occupied about one-third of the area of 
Alexandria at that period; that Alexandria was the most important com¬ 
mercial city in Egypt p that Ashminten in Upper was noted for its 

extensive doth factories, Tinis for its weaving and gold embfotderyp Alex¬ 
andria, Datwictta {Damyat), and Shata for theif brocades and cloth of 
gold, the Fayiim for its canvas, Stui for its carpets, Akhmin for its straw 
mats and leather work^ and Taha for its pottery. The chief export at that 
periodr as in ancient timcsj was com [wheat], which was chiefly sent to 
the Hejai.‘ 


The new dynasty within ten years extended its sway over Syrian 
the dominions of Egypt now stretching from the Euphrates and Asia 
Minor to Barca. Ahmad-ibn-Tulun, the founder of this new power, was 
an intelligent and able ruler. spite of the necessity of a ki^e rev¬ 
enue to furnish the means for his grandiose plans and magnificent build- 
ingSp and his extravagant court, so far from raising the taxes, he abol¬ 
ished new iniposts and encouraged peasant proprietorship and security 
of tenure, to use modem terms, so that his revenue was due more to 
lietter cultivation than to extortion. He left ten thousand dffiorj in his 
treasury."' Egypt attained a wealth and prosperity greater than before. 
This prosperity + however^ was more in commerce than in agriculture. 
The Arab has never been distinguished as a farmer but has always 
excelled as a trader. We find a reflection of this ^act in the decay of 
agriculture due to Arab indifference to it and the deteriO'fation of the 
system of irrigation on which agnculttire so depended. The decrease of 
the land tax Is significant. 

But partial compensation for this agricultural depression was found 
in the enormous commercial and industrial development of Egypt un¬ 
der the Fatimites. The material wealth of the country increased prodig¬ 
iously. An Egyptian princess at her death left five sacks of emeralds 
besides other precious stones, 3000 silver vessels, 30,000 piece of Si¬ 
cilian embroidery', 90 crystal vases* Another died possessed of 12,000 
silk dresses. The textile, glass, and pottery manufactures of Egypt were 
Spread over the whole world. Fostat made ware so delicate one could 
see his hand through it. Cairo and Alexandria made silks so fine that 
a whole garment could be drawn through a finger ringj Asyut made 
turban cloth, Bethnesa white woolens; Damietta gave its name to dimity. 

The Fatimites, however, could not maintain the ascendancy acquired 

E. W, Ijujc, Arabian Society iVl the Middle 
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between 86S and 969, when the fleets of Egypt kept Sidly and the 
African littoral under Egyptian sway and even raided the coasts of 
Moorish Spain. Both commerce and the dockyards declined under them. 
The ties which bound Africa to Egjpt were dissolved, Syria was rest¬ 
less. In 965 plague devastated Egypt. In the reign of El-Hakim (996- 
1021) the Nile failed to rise for three successive years. Another evil 
was the madness of the sovereign whose tyranny closed the bazaars 
and drove merchants out of the country^ In 1025 the Nile again failed 
to flood so that between privation and ty^ranny the country verged upon 
ruin. "Oxen rose to go dinars a headi and their slaughter had to be 
prohibited to prevent utter extermination. Camels of burden became 
scarce, and fowlSp the common meat of Egypt, were not to be had. . . . 
People sickened and died for want of food and the stronger turned 
brigand and plundered the caravans, even of pilgrims ; the roads were 
infested with robbers. . . * The treasury was snptyp the taxes in ar¬ 
rears. Slaves broke into revolt.” * 

Finally came relief from administrative tyranny and the privation 
inflicted by nature. A traveler in 1046 was impressed with the pros¬ 
perity and ti^quillity of Egypt. The strong waair El-Yazuri (1050- 
58) made a brave attempt to improve agricultuTe by curtailing spec¬ 
ulation in wheat and suppressing the abominabk practice of usurers of 
buying up standing crops and cornering the supply. Unfortunately for 
the success of these measures the Nile failed again to rise in 1050 and 
plague and famine ensued. The government tried to purchase two mil^ 
lion bushels from the Crimea in 1055, hut the imperial government in¬ 
sisted upon an offensive and defensive alliance between Egyp* ^nd 
Constantinople against the Baghdad Khalifate as a conditioUp and the 
project fell through. This was the time when the Seljuk Turks were 
in ascendancy in B^hdad (1058), and the eve of the Crusades. But 
greater privation was in store. The Nile failed to rise for seven long 
years (1065-72). The anarchy of 1025 was repeated and continued for 
years, Turkish and n^ro regiments mutinied and their bands were 
added to those of more ordinary brigands ; the Bedouin of the desert 
harried the borders. Cairo and Fostat were cut off from supplies. The 
dikes decayed of were destroyed. Famine prevailed everywhere. Not a 
domestic animal was left in the country. The khalif's stable of lOpCJOO 
horses was reduced to three. People in the streets were waylaid and 
eaten; human flesh was even openly sold. The very richest were impov¬ 
erished, having sold their jewels, their furniture, their houses for food. 
Three of the emirs of the day became bath attendants. The looting of 
houses and palaces went so far that vast accumulations of jewels, platep 
silks* furniture, coin were dissipated forever. The royal library of over 

E. W. Lane, Sacigty the Middh Agej, 
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loo^ooo books^ representative of die intellectual world of Islam, was 
destroyed. The loss was second only to that of the Alexandrian Li¬ 
brary in the fifth century. The exodus out of Egypt was enormous, the 
wealthiest families removing to Baghdad, 

At last in 1073 the Nile resumed its wonted overflow and a bountiful 
harvest came. The khalif, reduced to desperation by the Turkish guards¬ 
men, summoned a former Armenian slave who had risen to high place 
in the wars in Syria and distingutshed himself by his hostility to Turk¬ 
ish oppression, and made him warir. He re^tablished lawr and order, 
repaired the dikes and the roads in Lower Egypt, and then began a war 
of subjugation against the negro and desert tribes (1076), “The fel- 
lahin under his strongs just, and benevolent rule soon b^an to enjoy a 
security and prosperity unknown for many years. In IO90 a return of 
taxation , . . showed that the revenue of ^gypt and Syria had risen 
from the usual 2,000,000 or at most 2j80o,ooo to 3,100,000 dinars” 
When the Crusades began Egypt was politically strong and economically 
prosperous. The loss of Syria, for so long an Egji-ptian dependency^ 
first to the Seijuk Turks and then to the Crusaders, was a blessing in 
disguise. 

While Baghdad and Cairo, in Mesopotamia and Eg3'ptj were the com¬ 
mercial capitals of the Mohammedan world, as has been suggested in 
the chapter upon the early expansion of Islam, the commercial enter¬ 
prise of the Arabs carried them to the ends of the earth. The geograph- 
ical treatises of the Graeco-Roman world which the Arabs came upon 
in the course of their conquests stimulated an interest both in geograph¬ 
ical discovery and in commercial exploration. Arabic geographical works 
are an important branch of medieval literature. But a greater wonder 
is that the Arabs took to the sea with the readiness of the ancient Greeks 
or the Norsemen. Pilot books of the Red Sea and the coasts of Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and India were written by former sea captains. 

With Islam there arose a new race of explorers . . . searching out new 
ways for their commerce, and it is with them now and theiT marvelous 
records of restless cormnerciai activity that we have to deal. Masters of the 
sea, even as of the land, no military and naval supremacy which has ever 
directed the destinies of nations was so widespread in its geographical held 
of enterprise as that of the Arabs. The whole w'orld was theirs to explore. 
Their ships furrowed new paths across the seas, even as their khalifas trod 
new highways over the landj and at the root of all their movement was the 
tommeroial instinct of the Sernite. . . , The might of the sword of Islam 
hut carved the way for the slave-owner and the merchant to follow^ , + . 
Nothing in the history of the world is more surprising than the rapid 
spread of the Arab conquests in Asia, Africa, and western Europe. , . . 
Even in the English language the sea terms of the Arab sailor still live. 
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What is our “admiral’* but the At-mit-vi-bahr of the Arabian Sea, or our 

^^bargc" but his barija or warship?^ 

We shall begin with a of the cotididon of the Mohammedan 

dominions of North Africa, 

In the tenth century the Fatimites, having become supreme along 
the North African coast-linct pushed their conquests westwards, and 
by 991 AJX had brought under their nde aJl the African littOTal as 
far as Morocco. At the time of the conquest p the Arab possessions in the 
West* including the North African coast and Spainp were called Magh* 
reb, or the Occident, Later the name M^hreb denoted what is now 
Algiers and Morocco, and Ifrilda was the name given to Tunis and 
Tripoli. For convenience it may be divided into (0) Africa proper. 
Including Algiers* Tunis* and Tripoli up to the Syrti5> (t) Mauritania, 
composed of the provinces of Fez and Morocco, and (c) the interior, 

HerCp as everywhere, commerce followed in the wake of religion 
and Africa recovered her ancient prosperity. The interior was a desert 
of burning sand, but the coast region was fertile. The raising of cattle 
everywhere prospered and from this region Egypt received each year 
great herds of sheep^ horses, and horned cattle. Wheat was exported 
from Barca. Farther to the west and north of the Adas range was one 
of the richest countries of Islam. Agriculture penetrated far to the 
southp up valleys whose rivers were fed by the snows of the Atlas range. 
Plantations of sugar and cotton were common, dates grew everywhere 
and the country produced great wealth with little work. The mountains 
produced timber and held within their folds mines of silver* iron, and 
cojjper. The Arabs knew better how to use this country than ihe Car¬ 
thaginians, who found no mines there and went away to look for the 
precious metals in Spain. 

By the ninth century* the Mohammedans of Africai possessing Sicily* 
Sardinia, and Corsica, too, had become an important commercial peo¬ 
ple, developed a sea-power and aspired to make the Mediterranean a 
Mohammedan lake. Bitter warfare then ensued between than and the 
maritime cities of Italy and southern France* the balance of power be¬ 
ing in favor of the Mohammedans until the rise of the fleets of AmaJfip 
Pisap Genoa* and the expulsion of the Arabs from Sicily by the Nor¬ 
mans (1060-90). The ports of Tunis, Bona, Bougiap OraUp Ceuta, and 
Tangier on the African littoral had considerable export and import 
trade- Depots for the products of Africa^ these ports received also the 
merchandise of Asia in transit for western Europe, The ships of Syria 
and Eg^t exchanged here their cargoes for those of the ships of Spain 
and Sicily. The Iberian peninsula was drawn into the circle of Arabic 

^ Hoidkh, cf India. 
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dvilmdon Md commerce, and Morocco felt the happy effects of this 
dose reladon. Its capital p F^i offered an asylum for those who had been 
banished from Spain. The refugees introduced there the different in¬ 
dustries of Seville and Cordova, among others the art of dyeing in red 
and yellow the fleece of the sheep and the hide of the horse* and Fez be- 
came very flourishing as a leather market. Here originated the brimless 
red hat known as the fes. The city's dyes> its soaps, its essences were 
renowned, as was also its metal work. 

In succeeding centuries under more settled govermnents, war be¬ 
came veiy rare,, and mutual amity was the prevailing policy, between 
the African and the Italian and southern French cities. The Berber 
people wanted many of the products of Europe^ and the European 
states were a market for many of their own surplus products. Conse¬ 
quently treaties of commerce were mutually beneficial^ and from time 
to time the cities of France or Italy formed such treaties vrith the rulers 
o( North Africa and Spain. 

Piracy was always distinctly prohibited in the commercia! treaties of 
the African stales; nevertheless piracy went on, and most pertinaciotisly 
on the part of the Oristians. The Greeks, Sardinians» Maltese, and Geno^ 
were by far the worse members of the fratemi^ of rovers, as the treaties 
themselves prove. The increase of commerce under ihe stimulus of the 
Crusades templed the adventuroois* 

Between 893 and 911 the African provinces broke away from Egyp¬ 
tian rule^ as Egypt herself had broken aw^y from the rule of Baghdadp 
and formed independent states—Barca, Tripoli, Tunis (Kairwan)^ and 
the Maghreb (Algeria and Morocco). The ancient Numidian, Moor, and 
Berber peoples were too intractable to be held in leash. Even their relt^ 
gion, though Islamic in form, was a secession from orthodox Moham¬ 
medanism. No single khalif was strong enough to impose his sov¬ 
ereignty over the whole area+ The strongest among them was the emir 
of Kairwan. 

XaJrwan was on the edge of the Great Sahara, whose border was 
then more densely populated than today^ and possessed more oases than 
now. The Arab historian Ibn-Khaldun, whose work is ""unsurpasBed in 
xArabic literature as a masterpiece of historical composition, records 
that at the time of the Mohammedan conquest "the wide region between 
Tripoli and Tangier had the appearance of an Immense thicket under 
the shade of which arose a multitude of hamlets touching each oiher."^' 
Today this land is a treeles^s, almost verdureless plain, in which the 
gaunt ruins of ancient Roman oil mills are frequent, with less than a 
tenth of the population it once supported. 

* Lane-PofiJe, Tk^ Barbary Conairs, 7 . 
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Arabic rdigiou$ and commeirLal mflt^ence wa$ slow in penetrating tiie 
heart of Africa from the cast coast, but it was not slow in doing so 
from the Mediterranean. There is ground to believe that Carthage had 
once established trade connections across the Sahara with Ncgroland 
and the Niger country. But whether Carthaginian merchants crossed the 
desert thither, or whether these traders were natives from the Lake 
Qiad region, or whether the Numidian and the Berber were the middle- 
men, is uncertain. There is a Panic tradition of a people called Gara- 
mantes who crossed the Sahara with burden-bearing oxen, and in the 
second century a.d. we have a fragmentary Roman inscription show¬ 
ing that gold dust, ivory, ostridi feathers were imported from central 
Africa into Roman Africa. But our real knowledge of Saharan and 
Sudanese history begins with the Arab conquest of Tripoli, Tunis^ and 
Maghreb, and the advent of the cameh 
The Arabs began to penetrate the desert hinterland soon after 
the conquest of the Mediterranean Httorah The Fezzan was conquered 
within fifty years after the Hegira. In the late ninth century we have 
positive information as to the commerce of the Fezzan with Kawar, 
whence the route was soon extended to Lake Chad. But Kairwan, with 
exit on the Mediterranean through both Tunis and Bona, soon became 
a competitor of Tripoli on the Lake Chad route and also opened a 
new route farther west across the Sahara to Songhay on the bend of the 
Niger before the end of the ninth century* 

Kairwan became the chief base of Arabic military, religious, and com¬ 
mercial expansion into and across the Sahara, through which contact 
was established with the peoples of the central Sudan. The importance 
of this achievement is comparable to what the Norse peoples did in 
raising the northern countries of Europe above the horizon of history. 
For the first time in history central Africa (Sudan) ivas brought into 
close connection with the Mediterranean and Europe. The gigantic 
nature of the feat may be appreciated when it is remembered that the 
Sahara Desert with its scorching sands, its mountain ranges, its stony 
plateaux, its scattered oases, is greater in area than the United States. 
In the tenth century we find still another road traversing the desert, 
the Great Western Route from Morocco through Audcagha&t to Tim¬ 
buktu. There were thus three arteries of trade across the Sahara. The 
eastern and the western marked the narrowest parts of the desert, for 
in each the fertile coastland extended a long tongue into the arid 
zone. But the middle route from Kairwan was very long. The loca¬ 
tions of the oases and water wells have determined the courses of these 
caravan roads for centuries. Not even war has effaced them. In the 
oases were funduks or caravanserais, at once rest houses and place for 
stores. The prodigious length of these desert routes is staggering. iS™> 
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iScxj, and 2000 miles. It took nine months for wares to cross from 
Lake Chad or Timbuktu to the coast. The articles o! irade were slaves, 
gold dustp gums, skinSp ivory, natron, ostrich feathers (once a giraffe was 
brought through to the astonishinent of Tunis), in return for salt, 
dates^ coral, silk^ spicesj sugar^ During the Crusades shirts of mail 
brought by Arab traders from Palestine found thetr way into the 
Sudan^ 

The Sudan, it must be clearly understoixi. was not and is not now des¬ 
ert. It'has two seasons, a dry one of seven months and a wet one of 
five monthSt during which prodigious quantiles of rain fahj which feed 
the rivers of the land, the Niger, the Bahr cl Ghazal. the Shari, and 
the Senegal* The negro and negroid population in this immense area, 
too^ differed then as it differs now from the lower type of the race 
farther south. The Hausa peoples dwrelt in large mud-walled towns; 
they were herdsmen primarily and their industries were based upon 
cattle- and goat-raisingi such as tanning and dressing hides (for which 
they used a native vegetable red dye). They also made a coarse but 
excellent doth^ dyed with local indigo^ which was sold in the marts of 
Tripoli, Fea. Ttinis^ and Kairwan, "When Mohammedan merchants 
came to the Sudan about lOOo they already found a well-arranged 
system of commerce"'—the Hausa culture — upon which they^ super¬ 
imposed their own, ■"From any time of which history has note, the 
northern belt of the Sudan has been occupied by races of a higher than 
negroid type. When the Arabs first visited Negroland by the western 
route in the eighth and ninth centuries of our era they found the black 
kings of Ghana in the height of their prosperity."' * 

'llie first Mohammedan writer who mentions Negroland is Abd-^L 
Hakem who died in 870, but he had no knowledge of it. Nearly a nun- 
dted years later Ibn-Hawkal. the traveler and geographer, yet knew 
little of it. suRficient evidence that Arab penetration thither postdates the 
year 1000, 

Ibn-HawkaJ died in Just a hundred years later, in 1067. a book was 
written that gives us a description as vivid as the descriplian of tbn-Hawkal 
ia bare; The name of the book is usually transtated as Roads and Realms. 
It treats of the whde o^ North Africa, but of Negroland in special detail, 
and the intimate knowledge which it displays serves to indicate the de¬ 
velopment of intercourse with the Sudan. . . . The exact date of Et- 
Bekri's birth is doubtful, but the best authorities put it at 10^. , . , h 
is evident from Ei-Bekri^s account that the trade of the Sudan with Spain 
and the cuuntries of the Mediterranean coast had for a long time been 
important enough to attract attention and interest, . * , Tafilet, known to 
the Arabs and always spoken of unefer the name of Skljilmessa, the last 
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town at which the road to the Sudan Jeft the fertile territories of Morocco, 
. . . was, according to Et-Bekrip fotjnded In the year 757 of our era. He 
describes it as being situated at the junction of several streams in a plain 
of which the soil was impregnated with saltp and was extraordinarily fer- 
ttlt Among their crops the people grew “Chinese wheat^^ . , , Grapes, 
dates, and all kinds of fruits were very plenKful, and amongst other in¬ 
dustries the town v^s celebrated for drying raisins. There was a gold 
currency, and it was regarded as a peculiarity that gold pieces at Sid- 
jilmessa were received by count and not by weight , . . Sidjilmessa . . . 
was the meeting-place of many roads: those leading from Wargelan and 
other places in the Barbary States which were marts of the trade of the 
Sudan, and also from MtroccOp Teleitican, and the coast. For all these 
roads it formed the most westerly entrance to the desert. From Sidjilmessa 
to Ghana In the Land of the Blacks there was a march of nearly two 
months to be made across a practicaJly uninhabited desert . * . having no 
town^ he saySp , . . with the exception of the Wadi Dra at five days^ dta- 
tanCE from Sid jilmessa. 

SimnltaReously with their penetration of central Africa the Arabs 
also extended thdr power by sea along the east coast from the horn of 
the contineut to Cape Comentes (latitude 24"^ 4' S-)- Both the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulfp giving exit upon the Indian Ocean, were 
bases for thia expansion, and the Bahrein Islands in the latter and the 
islands of Aden and Sokotra in the gulf leading to the Red Sea were 
important naval and mercantile stations en route. Magadoxo, Brava p 
Sofala, andp most important of all, Kilwa (laler Portuguese ^iloa), 
Mombasa, Pemba, M^a, Comoro, and Mozambique were thus founded. 
The articles of trade were slaves, gold dust, ivory, gumSp ambergris. 
How far inland penetration was pushed is a matter of doubts Some writ¬ 
ers credit the Arabs with having built the mysterious ruins in Rhodesia. 
It is a question, too, whether the Arabs discovered Madagascar. No evi¬ 
dence of settlement there in medieval times has been found. The strong 
current of the Mozambique Oiannel and the formidable storms off 
Cape Corrientes probably deterred Arab navigators from going so far 
out to sea. 

The great continent of Asia, like Africa* was penetrated by land 
{central Asia and India) and settled from the by the Arabsi whose 
double zeal, religious and commercial, led them almost to the earth's 
ends. 

We shall first follow the history of Arab penetration of central Asia 
by land, and then describe the expansion into the Far East hy sea. 
Already we have seen that the Arabs, in the conquest of Persia and 
Syria and the establishment of the Baghdad Khali fat Cp were in control 
of the great trans-Asian trade routes whose first history is lost in 

^“Lady Lugard, A Tr&pkai DtpendeHcy,. 16-17. 
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antiquity. As far back as Alexander the Great the way had been blazed 
to the cotton lands of India and the silk lands of Chiim. The road 
started out of Mesopotamia^ surmounted the gorges of the mountains 
encircling western Persia—a lift of 5000 («t—passed through Ray* 
Nisbapun and Meshed and the rich and populous oases of Merv, Bok- 
harap and Samarkand to Kashgar, the last two of which were con¬ 
quered by Islam in JU and 714. This country' was better watered in the 
Middle Ages than today. From the eighth to the fifteenth century tbMC 
places were prosperous emporiums under Arab rule. Tlieir ruination 
dates from Timurlanc. 

From Merv or Samarkand the road divided* the main road going on 
to China, the branch road diverging toward the southeast upon Balkh 
and Kabul and so to India. Between Samarkand and Kashgar this long¬ 
est caravan route in the world crossed two tremendous ranges of moun¬ 
tains and so entered the Celestia] Kingdom, skirted the gigantic wall 
of the Karakoram Mountains along the southern edge of Khotan— 
then a populated country but now a desert—through Kashgar and Kho¬ 
tan (the city), to Suchow, the westernmost city of China, whence the 
valley of the Hwang-Ho opened into the heart of China-^^ 

The Chinese Empire in the seventh century was at the height of its 
glory^ and in closer relations with the West than ever before in his- 
torvp thanks to the liberal and ambitious policy of the emperor T"ai 
Tsung, who had mounted the throne in 627. His capital dty, Chang-an, 
was open to Nestorians and Mohammedans, Christianity had been in¬ 
troduced in 634 by a Nestorian monk; in 638 the first Christian church 
was built in China. Embassies poured in from India, Nepal, Persia and 
Byzantium; for in the last duel between these two antagonists both 
states had appealed to the celestial emperor for support. Finally came 
embassies from the khalifs Omar and Othman. 

The Saracens skilfully availed themselves of the political Situation 
in central Asia to extend their domination. During the reign of Walid 

(70S-1S) 


in Transqxlana there was a mixed population of Iranians and white 
Huns (Ephlbalites) who bad l)een subdued by the Turks. . . , At the time 
of Kutaiba’s conquest there was an insnrrectionaTy movement in Trail' 
soxiana of the poor against the rich. The Saracen conquerors most skil¬ 
fully took advantage of the two elements of disunion. * . , The conquest 
of Farghana cost more blows than the conquest of Sogdiana- Here the 
Paracens came into contact with the Tibetan Buddhists who had recently 

There were three routes from China lo the West: (i) the Northwest RoutCr 
< tiic route via Tibet, and fj) the route via Suebow or Szechwan and Yunnan. 
The first was dangerous on account of marauding nomads; itie second. dilEcuH 
on account ol the high plateaux and enofmotu ranges of mountains to be crossed; 
llic third was the safest and easiest. 
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fcvoked against the emperor of China. Bands of these Tibetan moun¬ 
taineers crossed the great southern pass to plunder in the lands of the 
Oxtis and Jaxams. They formed friendly relations mih the Satacensi, 
who in their tnm reconnoitred in ICashgaria. It would have been of great 
importance to the Saracens to hold the southern gate of China and thus 
create and command a new route of commerce from east to west. But this 
would have taken away the occupation of the Turks who had hitherto been 
the intermediates between China and western Asia, holding the northern 
gate and hindering any one else from holding the southern. Accordingly+ 
the Turkish chagan interfered.” 

But back of this Turkish resistance stood the Chinese government, 
detenuixied not to let the Mohajnrnedan hordes pour into China's western 
provinces as they had inundated Perstap Egypt, and Syria. Yet China 
could not keep the western door shut. By the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury Mussulman traders and missionaries were pouring into the w'est- 
em provinces of China from Transoxiana, Bokhara^ and Samarkand in 
large numbers. By 742 a rnosque vras built in the capital dty of Shen-si 
province* 

But the iml “open door"" to the Far East was by the sea, not by the 
land. It has been observed in a former chapter that trade relations were 
old between Persia and Chinap and that junks from China via the 
Straitsp CeyloOp and the Malabar coast of India were not unfamiliar 
sights in the port of Basra. But if Chinese junks could venture to travel 
this long sea-route, so also could Arabic dhovrs. 

There were seafaring traders on the Arabian coasts to wtiom the ports 
of western India had been familiar from the earliest times. Arab mer¬ 
chants sailed from Siraf and Hurmua in the Persian Gulf, coasting along 
till they came to the mouth of the [ndus/and thence on to Sapeta and 
Cambay \ or they even struck boldly across from their harbors at Kalhat 
and Kurayyat in Oman to Calicut and other ports on the htalabar coast.^® 

The Malabar coast led them to Ceylon, whence they crossed the Bay of 
Bengal to the Malayan ArchipelagOp and established colonies in the 
Andaman Islands, Singapore^ Borneo, Java, Sumatra and In China. 

There is ground for believing that a colony of Arab merchants was 
established in Canton as far back as 300 a.d. It Is certain for the fifth 
century* and in the eighth century this group^ composed of Arabs and 
Mohammedaniaed Persians and Jews^ was large and important. In 700 
A,a Canton was thrown open to foreign merchants, among whom the 
Arabs must have been the leaders. In 758 these burned the town in alli¬ 
ance with native rebels. After the revolution in China of 795 they traded 

Btirys cd« Gibbon, DttiiKe ^nd Fait &f Iht RomaK Empin, V> 4 * 4 - 

” Rawlinscm, Tkr Purthitm Empire, 
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principally through the port of Khan-Fu, modeni Hang^Chow-Fu, 
but prudHitJy removed their chief base to Kalah In the Malay Penin^ 
suJa. 

Throughout the aiuthp tenths d-tventhp and twdfth ccnluries the polit¬ 
ical relation^ betwcto the Arab colony in Khan-fu and the Chinese 
continued to be friendly with the exception of a slight break nar the 
close of the ninth. It was duHng the latter century that the Arab trade 
in the East reached its highest development. The best proof of this is 
found in the account given by the merchant Sole3mian, Much informa¬ 
tion may be obtained from the record of this merchant of the condi- 
dons of the country and the character of the trade. One fact is clearly 
brought out by Suleyman, This i$ the great security of trade and com¬ 
merce in the Chin^ Empire during these years. He declares that no 
impost was exacted from the lands but that each man in the country 
was taxed according to the means he possessed^ the Arabs and other 
strangers paying like the natives. Internal traffic within the QJnese 
Empire was not prohibited but was under careful supervision. Any 
pCTson who wished to travel from one province to another had to ob¬ 
tain a passport which sped lied the road the traveler intended to follow 
and gave a description of the person or persons accompanying him, and 
set forth his profession and the amount of money he was carrying. In 
this Duutitc manner the person and trade of the merchant or traveler 
was protected, which imdouhtedly aided in the commercial relations 
between the Orient and other lands. Moreover, the Moslems in China 
were under a ^adt or judge, appointed by the emperor, with most exten¬ 
sive powers. The custom-house regulations were strict, but neither un- 
ajr ncir itliberal. As soon as a merchant cargo reached China it was 
seized and kept in warehouses for six months. Then a tax of from three 
to thirty per cent was levied on each commodity and the rest was re¬ 
turn^ to the owner. The emperor always retained the right of pre¬ 
emption ; but he paid to the “utmost fraction of the value" and so "dis¬ 
patched his business immediately and without the least injustice.’* The 
importance of the Moslem settlement in Canton in Soleyman's period 
may be ascertained from the fact that "one of the Mussulmans was ap- 
pointed by the Chinese authorities to maintain order among his co- 
rehgiomsts and to administer the law of Islam. On fast days he said 
prayers, repeated the Khotta and prayed for the welfare of the Caliph." 
However, m 875. there was a Chinese insurrection and the trade rela¬ 
tions were greatly interrupted by this occurrence. When the Chinese 
emperor was once more restored to power the officials did as they 
plsued; and as a result of this state of affairs the Arabs changed their 
headquarters to Kalah. Here the products of Indo-China were brought, 
such ^ camphor, cloves, aloes, BTazll-wc«d, santal. coconut, and nut¬ 
meg. The principal imports into China, during this century, were ac- 
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cording to Solfiymaii, iron^ frankiticerkse^ copper, tortoise^sbdl, cam- 
phor, and rhinoceros bones. 

For the next five ccntucits we find many references to the relations 
betw^een the Arabs and the Chinese. In the fourteenth century Ibn 
Itatula in the farthermost eastern part of China recounts meeting a 
friend of his youth who was bom at Canton and engaged in trade. 

At the same time Arab merchants also reached India by land. A 
glance at the map of Asia wdU show that modem Baluchistan, now un¬ 
der British nde, is a connecting link between Persia and India. Coast 
trade along this shore was probably earlier than caravan traffic, bnt 
both are as old as ancient Assyria and Persia. In antiquity and medieval 
times this territory, pr rather the coastal zone of it^ was called Makran, 
while the interior was known as Sdstan. This overland route to India 
out of Persia was opened early in Mohammedan history. For the im¬ 
pulse of trade certainly antedated the historical invasion of India in 
712 A.D, Arab merchants thronged the country^ j good roads, good inns 
prevailed. The rivers were crossed hy bridges of boats. At the same 
time Seistan was settled by Arab and Syrian immigrants. The ruins of 
the ancient capital Zarinje cover an enormous area. The plains were 
white with cotton, and red with the indigo poppy. The hillsides were 
terraced to their lops and a network of irrigating canals, now disap¬ 
peared^ distributed the water from the hills. **There were canals in¬ 
numerable, and always the wind and the windmills.” The trade of Sei¬ 
stan could find an exit either by the coast road or by a more difficult 
but practicable transverse road leading northwestward and terminating 
at Meshed in Persia. 

Today almost all evidence of this once great dvilization has van¬ 
ished. It was destroyed less by war (though the Portuguese and the 
Turks did destructive work)^ than by the strange shift of the monsexm 
tn later times, which deprived the land of the rains from the Indian 
Ocean and reduced the country to semi-aridness if not actual desert,** 

It is worth observing, in eonnection with this tremendous expansion 
of Mohammedan power in Asia, that the Arabic geographers had a very 
large amount of source material to draw upon* In the first place they 
had pilot books* travel records, relations of i^mpaigns, merchant and 
pilgrim accounts. In the second place they drew upon Egyptian, Coptic, 
Greek, and Persian sources. And the navigators themselves were in¬ 
debted to previous civilizations for much of their knowledge of navi¬ 
gation. The geographer Idrisi writes, "The captain used to sit in the 

**''Such uninritina ports aa Unnan, Gwadur (which belongs to Mu:5kat>, 
Charbar and Jask have all been historical places in thdr day, hat iheir day bas 
passed long since, and they are now but stations of the I nd^ Persian telegraph line 
or fi:shin£ villages inhabited by a mixed race of icbThyaplmgous in their 

habiu as they were in the days of Ncarkoa.—Hotdich, Mian Biyrdfriand, 315. 
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poop of the vessel furnished with numerous and useful instruineiitB''— 
among which were certainly the astrolable and the sounding lead, and 
perhaps the compass. 

There is a large literature written by Mohammedan travelers and 
geographers pertaining to this Indian, AlHcan^ and Chinese trade of the 
Arabs. The Sindbad Saga is based on the narratives of "'The Two Mus¬ 
sulman Travelers'" and similar records, such as those of Misar-al-Do^t 
who in 942 went to China, supplemented by Greek myths and tradi¬ 
tions of Alexander the Great, Indian tales, and Persian lore. It is an 
oriental form of Europe's '^Wondrous Adventures of Sir John 
ville/' Sindbad's localities have been identified as Japan {?), 

Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon^ the Coromandel Coast, and Madagascar (. )- 
More trustworthy Is the account of Abu-Zeyd^ who describes the sack 
of Khan-Fu in 878. In the ninth century Ibn-Khordabeh describes 
India, Ceylon, the East Indies, Khan-Fu in China, the mouths of the 
Yangtze and Hvrang rivers and seems to have had information about 
Korea and Japan^ probably from Chinese merchants. Ibn-Hawkal in the 
same century knew Africa and India, but not the Far East. The same 
is true of Macoudi in the tenth century, who knew Persia, India^ C>ylon^ 
central Asia from Ferghana to the Caspian, North Africa and Spam^ 
but not the Straits or China. In the twelfth century the great geographer 
Idrisi, having traveled much and studied widelVi settled down at the 
court of Roger II at Palermo and compiled a valuable geography of 

the knovrn Arab world, t* 1- j 

But the most famous of Arab travelers was Ibn-Batulan who lived 
in the fourteenth century and was born in Morocco. Not even Marco 
Polo compares with this indefatigable traveler. He traveled stc^ily 
for more than thirty years; crossed Africa twice from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea; made four pilgrimages to Mecca; visited Egypt, the 
Holy Land, Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, Russia—where he jour¬ 
neyed far enough north to see the midnight sun; passed through most 
of the provinces of the Baghdad Khali fate on the 'vsy into China as 
far as Kashgar; crossed the tremendous of the Hindu Kush into 

India; journeyed through India^ Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra; lived for some time in China—where he was much im¬ 
prest with the industries, especially the porcelain manufacture,—and 
met in Canton an old friend v^hom he had known in Delhi; sailed for 
Arabia on a fourth pilgrimage to Mecca; thence cros^d the Red Sea 
and made his way a second time across the Sudan, visiring Timbuktu 
and the Niger region; in the heart of the Sudan he met his own brother^ 
who told him his father had died fifteen years before, and so returned 
home to Fez, where he spent his remaining years in writing the most 
amazing book of travel in any language. His work is a mine of in¬ 
formation with reference to Mohammedan commerce in all the world 
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and DKJDiimental testimony to the greatness of the Mohammedan Em¬ 
pire. '"The hazards of the way were less than might be expected. 
Though Ibn Batuta oceasionaily found himself in a perilous position, 
he usually appears to have traveled leisurely and comfortably, and that 
wonderful freeiuasonTy which made a Mohammedan welcome froiu 
Gibraltar to Canton ensured him a hearty reception wherever Islam pre^ 
vaUed.” 

Throughout the East during the Middle Ages the prevalence of the 
Mohaminredan religion and the spread of the Arabic language were 
passports to the merchant and the trader. What the English tongue is 
today in these parts of the earth the Arab tongue was in the Middle 
Ages. The Arabs were the English of the medieval oriental worlds Gib¬ 
bon wrote truly when he said: "'The uniform ascent of Arabian great¬ 
ness must be ascribed to the spirit of the nation.** They were a nation 
of traders* It is an impressive fact that in the Middle Ages all of 
Africa then known^ i.e.p from the Mediterranran to the equator^ all of 
western Asia^ half of Indiap and the whole coast of the contiaent and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean were under Mohammedan svray and 
civilication. History has seen no empire like it except that of Great 
Britain in modern times, and both are preeminently commercial em¬ 
pires. 

Even Russia was invaded by Mohammedan merchants^ aud Astra¬ 
khan, Sari, Kiev» and the Black Sea ports were famiUar places to 
them. Astrakhan received the commerce of both river and sea for and 
from the vast basin of the Volga, with all its trade connections with 
more remote Lands. The productions of the south—fruits, wines, spices, 
fine cloth, perfumes, articles of luxury—were exchanged for those of 
the north lands—mainly slaves, furs, skins^ honey* beeswax, tallow, 
hemp, cordage, and lumber. And at least one ambitious Muslim traveler, 
Tartusi, in the time of Otto the Great (936-73) visited Germany, where 
he was astonished to find eastern spices and silks for sale in Mainr, 
and was shown money from Samarkand. 

The isthmus of the Caucasus was the natural bridge and the Caspian 
Sea the natural water link between the territory of the Baghdad Khali¬ 
fat e and Russia and the Baltic lands^ Beyond the Caucasus the Khazars, 
whose capital was at Itil, became intermediaries of Arab trade. But 
Arab merchants were not entirely content to make purchases in the 
markets of Itil from a third person. They pushed up the Volga in boats 
to the city of Bulgar, the capital of the old Bulgarians, but they dared 
not go farther. At Bulgar the Arabs met the Russians from Novgorod, 
who sold to them directly the precious furs so much sought after by 
the oriental courts, principally marten, ermine, sable* beaver, and black 
fox. The Russians also sold to them slaves and yellow amber. 

Great quantities of coins that bear the stamp of Arabic sovereigns 
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have been found on the higher and middle courses of the Volga, the 
territories on the npper courses of the Dnieper, the upper shores of the 
Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Finland. On the islands between Finland 
and Sweden, on the south shores of Norway, on the islands of Den¬ 
mark, in Jutland and Schleswig, many coins of Arabic rulers from the 
seventh to the eleventh century have been found, the most numerous 
being from the end of the ninth to the middle of the tenth century. 
The wide extent of Arab commerce is interestingly attested by th^ 
numismatic specimens, in all more than 13,000. Some Arabic coins 
have been found even in Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and western Prussia. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE CRUSADES * { 1095-15191) 

Until the eleventh century, the peoples of western Europe lived 
chiefly an agricultural life, each region separate^ from its neighbors. 
They had very few dealings with the ^lohammedans, save in event of 
incursions and the enrolment of Christian adventurers for war in the 
East, The Mohammedans were in occupation of the countries in which 
the highest ancient dviliaation, the industrial arts, and the sciences 
were preserved, The Mohanutnedan countn'es of the Mediterranean 
and western Asia were in advance of the Christians of the West. The 
highest point of Arabic civilization in the East and In Spain in the 
tenth century coincides with the greatest barbarism and greatest poverty 
in the West. But at tiie end of the eleventh century this isolation was 
brought to an end ; a permanent contact was established between the 
two groups of peoples mainly in three regions; the principalities of the 
Crusaders, Spain» and SiciiyK 

The Crusades are the most interesting and the greatest expression of 
that awakening collective consdousnessp or the group mind^ in the 
eleventh century, which manifested itself in so many ways: mass pil¬ 
grimages, relic worship, church building, the Truce of G^, peasant un¬ 
rest, economic discontent, commercial enlerprisep group heresies^ the 
earliest stirrings of the communal spirit. The collective nature of the 
movement is strikingly stamped upon it. This was observed by keen 
contemporary writers. ^There was no nation so remote or secluded,*' 
wrote William of Malmesbury, though with some exaggeration, *^as not 
to contribute its portion. . , . Eands were deserted of tbeir husband¬ 
men, houses of their inhabitants, even whole towns migrated *' History 
perhaps can cite no other so great example of the contagion of sugges¬ 
tion. Psychologically the Crusades illustrate how great numbers of hu¬ 
manity may be simultaneously seized with aberration or mania, under 
the pressure of intense emotional stimuli. 

Like every other great historical movement the Crusades were the 
resultant of complex forces which had been at work for many years, 
the cumulative Issue of many separate movements which in course of 
time became united. The roots of the Crusades go deep down into the 
soil of medieval history. The longest and deepest of these roots wa? 

* MAP. Shepherd, Histiiriciil Ailat^ 73. 
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the practice of making pilgrimages to the Holy Land, a practice which 
was as old as the lourth century. 

The Church also exacted pilgrimage as a penance for certain offenses. 
For it was a long, arduous, expensive, and sometimes dangerous jour¬ 
ney, There were two species of such expiation. Major pilgrimages were 
to Rome, St James of CompostelLa, and Jerusalem, Minor ones werft 
to nearer and more local shrines. It was not always easy to distinguish 
honest pilgriins from vagabonds, as hobo mqnks^ runaway husbands 
and runaway wdves, fakirs, charlatans. In 747 St- Boniface complained 
to Cuthbert of Canterbury of the ''veiled women on the journey to 
Rome'^ and added; "There are few towns in Lombardy or in France or 
Gaul in which there is not a harlot of English race.” Unmarried ivonten 
were forbidden to go on pilgrimage and married women unaccompanied 
by their husbands. Other curious moraLsodal complications arose. It 
sometimes happened that the pilgrim was gone so long that his wife, be¬ 
lieving him to be dead, married again, and the wandering spouse at last 
returned. Even i| the pilgrim did not return it was difficult in that age 
to prove his decease, especially since going on pilgrimage was a favor¬ 
ite form of desertion. We have record of word sent in 1068 by a group 
of Norman women to their absent husbands threatening that they would 
marry other husbands if they did not return soon. 

Since pilgrims were to be found by thousands, hospices and hostel- 
Ties were early attached to monasteries on the main routes, especially in 
the passes of the xAlps and ihe Pyrenees. The accommodations of Fulda 
were famous. Hadrian I urgently recommended the need of Alpine 
hospices to Charlemagne; Louis the Pious erected a hospice on the 
Mont Cenis Pass. In S55 the emperor Louis II ordered the repair of ah 
hospices in the Alps. The ravages of the Saracens and the Hungarians 
destroyed many of these in the tenth century, but the building fever 
and the passion for pilgrimage in the next century speedily repaired 
them, and built new ones like the famous Hospice of St. Bernard. When 
the Danube route was opened to the East after the conversion of the 
Hungarians {1000), a string of monasteries and hospices, like Mdk, 
came into being for the accommodation of pilgrims. 

The backwardness of Syria and Palestine in modern times must not 
deceive us into thinking that their condition was always thus* The Ot¬ 
toman Turks in the fifteenth century nearly ruined one of the moist 
populous and favored countries of the world. Under the Greeks and 
Romans, and under the early Byiantine Empire. Syria was a flourish¬ 
ing province commerciallyj, industrially, agriculhiraJly, It was this wealth 
which made it a battle-ground between the Khalifatc and the Bysan- 
tine Empire^ It was a land of small proprietors in much greater degree 
than elsewhere. The imperial laws show that in the tenth and eleventh 
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ceaturies the emperors labored to protect these against the engrossing 
processes oi great proprietors and the Church. Great domains were 
cultivated by serfs and slave labor, but much of the Und was culti¬ 
vated by the actual owners^ who were small farmers, olive and wine 
growers. 

The Arab conquest In the seventh century^ after the immediate 
shock was over^ and especially under the Abbasid rule, was a mild and 
just one. The Church and the grand proprietors lost their lands, which 
went to the Mohammedan fbc, to the mosquesp to civil and military 
ofhcials^ But the mass of the native population was little molested. 
The land tax and capitation lax Imposed by the Arab government were 
not different from those formerly collected hy the imperial government. 
The novelty was the tribute paid by all non-Mohammedan subjects. 
But the prosperity and industry of the S3Tlans was sufficient to prevent 
the Arabic taxation from being a burden. Neither free farmers nor 
serfs suffered unduly under the Mohammedan mle in Syria The in¬ 
terna] peace and prosperity of Syria and Palestine under the Abbasids 
was greater, it may be safely said, than under By2antine domination. 
The annual fair which had been established at Jern^em by the Om- 
meyads attracted an immense concourse of merchants and pilgrims from 
the West. The Life of St, Adamncn expresses wonder at ‘'diversarum 
gentium undique prope innmnera muititudo ... in Hieresi>tymis con- 
venire sotet ad eommercia mutnis vendiiwnibus ei empiiombus pero-^ 
gettda/* 

The habit of sending regular contributions to the Holy Land was an 
early custom of the West. Louis the Pious in this matter fulfilled the 
wishes of his father; he levied a penny tax upon every' manor of his 
crown lands for the support of the Holy Places; he corresponded with 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Some years later the popes, who were suf¬ 
fering from the scourge of the Saracen invasions, showed the same 
solicitude for Palestine In B70 John VIII, through three monks of 
Jerusalem who had come to Rome, sent a contribution^ the smallness 
of which he apologized for on account of ^'ihe ravages of the pagans.'^^ 
The patriarch at Jerusalem did not fail to request this assistance and 
sent his agents “through all Europe." They went to England ^ they went 
to Constantinople, where they received presents from Constantine 
Porphyrogenittis. In 881 the patriarch Hclias III addresses himself ''to 
all the kings of the race of Charlemagne and to the clergy of the 
West^ and recommends the monks Gisbert and Rainard, who are to 
receive subsidies intended to reduce the drain upon the resources of 
the church at Jeru^lem, incurred as a result of the reconstruction of 
numerous sanctuaries. In the tenth century the practice came to prevail 
in the West of giving endowments, from which the monks of Jerusalem 
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received the revenueSp lo the monasteries of the Holy Land. Such was 
the gift made to the Holy Sepulchre in 993 by Hugh, margrave of 
Tuscany^ and Juliet his wife. The revenues of projierTy situated in 
the counties of OrvietOp Sovana, and Aquapendente were devoted to the 
support of the monks of St. Mary the Latin at Jerusalem, and of the 
pilgrims to whom they gave hospitality. The church founded by Charle¬ 
magne still existed at this time. Analogous gifts were made by Richard 
Up duke of Normandy^ to the Holy Sepulchre and also to some mon¬ 
asteries of Sinai, Every year some monks came to Rouen and returned 
to Palestine with presents. At the beginning of the eleventh century the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre possessed extensive lands in Italy and in 
the south of France. 

These facts prove that the Christians of Palestine until the eleventh 
century were not molested under Arabic rule. TheodosiuSp patriarch of 
Jerusalem, in a letter written in 869 to his colleague in Constantinople, 
Ignat iuSp praises the benevolence of the Saracens, who permitted the 
Christians to build churches and to live according to their law. ''They 
are just, and w^e suffer no violence in any particular." The pilgrimages 
qf Westerners to the Holy Land continued without obstacle on condition 
that they always recognized the laws of the country and exhibited a 
passport to the authorities of the cities through w^hich they traveled. 
The account of Bernard the Monk, who lived in the Orient from S66 
to 870, in this regard is very characteristic. Before leaving Italy he and 
his two companions went to Bari^ which had belonged to the Saracens 
since S40 and there received a regular passport in which was set down 
a description of them and the assert^ purpose of their trip. From 
Tarentum* where they embarked, the pilgrims went to Alexandria, 
where they had to pay a tax of six in order to land. Every time 
they entered a town it was necessary to renew the passport and to ac¬ 
quire a new permit for thirteen pennies per head. Forgetfulness or ig¬ 
norance of this formality brought upon them a short imprisonment in 
"‘Babylon"' (Cairo). This system of taxation was heavy; but it was less 
than that which prevailed in the West in the same epoch and is indica¬ 
tive of a regular state of affairs. The author admires the security with 
which one could travel in these countries. 

If the hired beast which bears my thin form happens to die in the road, 
and if leaving there my baggage nnwatched I go to the neighboring vil¬ 
lage to find another mount, upon my rttum 1 would hnd everything intact. 
Such is the peace which they observe. But if in a town or upon the sea 
or along the road a man is found wandering around at night or day with¬ 
out letter or passport, bearing the seal of some prince or governor of the 
country, he is forthvrith put into prison until it can be established whether 
he is a spy or noL 
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From the early years of the tenth century pUgrim^es to the Holy 
Land became more and more frequent, but only gr^t personages, lay 
or ecclesiastical^ are mentioned by the chroniders. These enterprises 
responded to the adventurous spirit of feudal society' some of them 
were the result of a vow undertaken in great danger; of others the 
motive was the wish to see the relics of the Saints ; curi<Mity to behold 
the eastern countries was often mingled with religiDUS considerations; 
finally* pilgrimage was sometimes imposed as expiation of crimt The 
enumerationp dry as it is* of the chief pilgrims of this epoch is sufficient 
to show how frequent the relations between the West and Palestine 
werer About 920 St. Q»nrad, bishop of Constance, made the trip three 
times; in 965 Hilda, countess of Swabia and sister of Gero the great 
margrave of the North* died at Jerusalem* during the course of her 
pilgrimage; in 970. Judith* sister-in-law of Otto the Great, undertook 
the same trip; St. John of Parma went six times to Jerusalem; LeOj 
brother of Aligermus* abbot of Monte Cassino, brought back a piece 
of the True Cross; John of Beneventum* later abbot of the same mon¬ 
astery, visited the Holy Land and the monasteries of Mt. Atbos. In 
990 the pilgrimage of Poppo, abbot of Stavebt, took place; in 997^ 
that of Frederick, count of Verdun; in 1002 the first pilgrimage of the 
temble Fulk Nenra, count of Anjou; in 1005 that of Roger, abbot of 
Figeac- All these pilgnms seem to have traveled rapidly and without 
great difficulty; they did not yet form large bands^ but united a few com- 
p^ons. That security which had astonished Bernard the Monk therefore 
sdll existed in the Mohammedan countries at the end of the tenth 
century. A pilgrimage to the Holy Land haunted the imaginatioii of 
many in the West. TTiose who could not undertake the long trip con¬ 
soled themselves by reading the accounts which cdrciilated throughout 
Europe* in venerating the relics brought back from JemsaJem* in pray¬ 
ing in the churchesi which were built over all Europe after the model 
of the Round Church of the Holy Sepulchre, The movement even 
reached ^e extremities of the West and at the end of the tenth cen¬ 
tury we find the arrival in the Holy Land of the first Sc^dinavian pii- 
grims, some of whom came from far Iceland-. 

BefoK the middle of the eleventh century these movcmeiits were of in- 
djvid^ pilgrims or at most small groups. Then, however, instead of little 
pi groups we find hundreds and even thousands traveling to- 
gether. In 1011. at the moment when the relations were stlU good be- 
^een Rome and Constantinople. Fulk Necra, count of Anjou* carried 
for his mtire ^feguard only a letter of recommendation from the Pope 
to Ae Byzantine cm^ror At Constantinopk he was furnished with 
who led h«m trough the Holy Und; at Jerusalem he was «>* 
qiured to pay the tribute levied by the Moh^medany- upon Christians 
who wished to enter the City, and befriended a crowd of poor pilgrims 
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who had kept outside the gates, because of lack of means. About 
the same time Meingold, archbishop of Treves, was accompanied to 
Jerusalem by a single companion, the hermit Saint Simeon, a Sicilian 
Greek, whose travels in the Orient made him an excellent guide. In the 
middle of the eleventh century Ulrich, later prior of the monastery of 
Zell, went to the Holy Land with his servant, the two riding a single 
horse; every day he recited an entire psahn before taking to saddle. In 
105B the chronicler Lambert of Hersfeld left his monastery without 
informing the abbot, crossed the continent and returned after having 
reached Jerusalem. 

The conversion of the Hungarians to Christianity under St. Stephen 
(997-1038) rendered easy pilgrimages by way of the valley of the 
Danube. The future continental route of the Crusades was therefore 
already open and we find hospices founded here by high personages in 
Order to give nest to the pilgrims. Orderic Vitalis cites an establishment 
of this kind situated on "the frontiers of the Bavarians and the Hun¬ 
garians,” according to Pertz, at Molk, Austria, at the head of which was 
a Norman knight who had taken orders, named Ansgot, a relative of 
Roger of Toeni, The pilgrimages to Jerusalem had therefore begun to 
acquire a new organization. 

But by the side of these trips undertaken personally and individually, 
we find the beginning of organized expeditions which crossed all Europe 
and the East, not without sometimes becoming involved in hostilities with 
the people. One of the first pilgrimages of this kind was that of Richard, 
abbot of St. Vanne, at the head of 700 pilgrims, among whom were to be 
fe^d many Norman knights^ it took place in 1026-27 expense of 
Richard 11 , duke of Normandy, who showed a great zeal for everything 
which concerned the Holy Land. In the same year William, count of 
Angouleme, followed by many abbots of western France and a great 
rout of nobles, went across Bavaria and Hungary to Jerusalem; the 
pilgrims received the hospitality of the King of Hungary and success¬ 
fully accomplished their Joum^. In the year following, their example 
inspired a new journey on the part of some nobles of the West; the 
bishops of Poitiers and Limoges and Fulk Nerra, count of Anjou, again 
departed for the Holy Land. In the year 1033, according to Raoul 
Glaber, there was an immense throng of pilgrims at the Holy Sepulchre, 
greater than any ever seen before. All classes and all ranks were repre¬ 
sented, from the lowest people up to princes and nobles. “What had never 
taken before, some nobles, the rest poor, undertook the Journey; 
many wished to die rather than to return to thdr country.” Some years 
later, in ^033* the famous Robert the Devil, duke of Normandy, having 
gathered together the gold and silver necessary for his gifts, took the 
road to Palestine “with a multitude of his subjects." He died on his 
return at Nicea, where he was buried. But of all these expeditions the 
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m<Mt celebrated and mast impartant was that of some bishops and 
knights of southern Germany which took place in 1065 under the leader¬ 
ship of Gunther, bishop of Bamberg, and which iucluded more than 
11,000 persons. For the passage of this army* lodgment w'as prepared in 
advance. 

It is evident that in the generation just previous to the actual First 
Crusade we are to discern the appearance of a new phenomenon- 
statistics will make this fact dearer. We have record of 6 pilgrimages 
in the eighth century^ 12 in .the ninth, 16 in the lenth, and 117 in the 
eleventh! By the ekventh century the Holy Land as a place of pilgrimage 
had begun to supplant the time-honored shrine of St, James at Com- 
postella, and Rome itself* Old guide books of Palestine multiplied and 
new ones were written^ even for the accommodation of pilgrims from 
Iceland. Many of these pilgrims combined business with religion,, and 
peddled or merchandised along the way. cqvsq negt^tiatwnis iraciij 
aid raii4U d^rvQtionis ft ffere^rinalionts" wrote Jacques de Vitry, and 
William of Tyre said: aii^ rofitwierrionffii onf Mfriii-fgiif 

graiia/' The chansons and epic literature of the twelfth century, ^*in- 
stcad of resting upon songs and sagas of the early Middle Ages^ as was 
once thoughtj w^ere composed in large measure for the travdmg public 
of pilgrims and frequenters of fairs, , . . along the great routes of 
pUgriinage. Written by travelers and for travelers, they must be in¬ 
terpreted in rebtlcm to Rome and Compostella, while they show the 
closest cooperation of classes once deemed entirely distinct/^ 

These expeditions were not yet crusades. They did not differ from 
ordinary pilgrimages, except for the number who took pari in them; 
nevertheless, they played an important part in the history of the origins 
of the Crusades* For they made western Europe familiar with the 
.Stages of the road to Palestine and served to determine the itineraries 
which later were those of the Crusades j they aroused in Europe a fervid 
enthusiasm for the Holy Land. 

Bui we find other pilgnms combining religion and business closely. 
These were the merchants of Italy^ and earliest among them those of 
Amalfi. At the end of the tenth century the merchants of Amalfi 
profited by the protectorate of the Byzantine Empire over them to 
establish commercial relations with Egypt and Syria. The rich family 
of the Mauri and the Pantaleoni, who played a great part in the economic 
relations of Italy with Byzantium, showed their zeal for the Holy Land 
by founding hospices at Antioch and at Jerusalem. In loSo they founded 
the hospital of St. John, which later became the house of the Hos- 
piUllers- All pilgrims from the West were received there without dis¬ 
crimination. Alms more or less regular were sent to Palestine^ and after 
T0S3 these new institutions received fixed gifts of land in the south 
of France, especially in the diocese of Albi. 
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At th^ same ttme the balance of sea-power in the Mediterranean, 
which had been for nearly three centuries in favor of the Islamic statest 
was redressed by the naval victories of the Genoese and Pisan fleets; and 
thisp clinched by the Norman conquest of Sicily (1090), gave a power¬ 
ful incentive to the mercantile ambition of the Italian maritime re¬ 
publics. It is not without signiBcance that Urban 11 appealed to Genoa 
for use of its shipping even before the armies of the First Crusade got 
under way. 

Although p as said, these movements were not CrusadeSp it is impor¬ 
tant to obsem that before the First Crusade, Europe in the eleventh 
century had actually witn^sed three enterprises which partook of the 
nature of a crusade. In other chapters it has been pointed out that 
the wars in Castile against the Moors (1072-99), the Norman conquest 
of Apulia and Sicily (1016-90), the Norman conquest of England 
{1066)* were veritable crusadeSp and involved upon a smaller scale 
most of the motives which afterwards actuated the Crusades proper upon 
a grand scale. By example and contagion of influence these three events 
poiverfully stimulated the warlike spirit and economic appetite of the 
western nations. Numbers of those adventurers who had participated in 
one or another of these expeditions went later on the First Cnisade. 

There is little in the conduct of the Crusaders or in their letters to indi¬ 
cate that they had gperally left behind them the motives and passions 
which found expression in other fnedieval wars. It is true that their 
imaginations were fired by piaures of the hardships of the pilgrims and 
the desecration of holy places; but they were aho fired—and mneh more 
effectually p it would appear—by tales of the fabulous w-ealth of the Orient, 
of the gold and silver and beautiful women awaiting the hand of the 
spoiler. . . . Men were the more indined to accept this invitation because, 
in spite of pestilence and warp the popiflatton of Europe had already reached 
a point where the law of decreasing returns began to inflict hardship. The 
younger son, who remained a social problem and danger for the next five 
centuries, * . . had already made his appearance. UTierc land was entailed 
and no wilderness remained to which to carve out new estates, he was 
driven to seek a livelihood by bis sword. W'here subdivision had been 
practised, holdings had grown so small that the revenues no longer sup¬ 
ported the feudal tenants in their accustomed mode of life; whence arose 
oppression of the peasants, who were impoverished to make good the de¬ 
ficiency; but in spite of this many of the feudal lords had fallen hope¬ 
lessly in debt. From all these causes there resulted a dangerous social fer¬ 
ment and unrest; landless and impoverished meii of every class stood 
ready for any undertakiug, however desperate, that promised relief from 
llieir misery. To all such the Crusades seemed, indeed, a call from Heaven.^ 

The “appear^ of the emperor Alexios to the count of Flanders for 

1 Patiiitnl Scifnet {Jiwrlrr/y* XV* 600. 
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wtstem a:&sistance after the disaster of Manzikert may—or may not^ 
be genuine. But one cAjxnot discount the potency of "uwor auri ct 
argenii et pukhcrimarum ferninarum voiuptas^* in it. 

In this engendering of a war spirit in Euros>e the influence of the 
Truce of God upon devefoping the crusading spirit must not be over¬ 
looked. While that movement had endeavored to repress the evils of 
private warfare, the clergy who promoted it had at the same time re¬ 
alized that warfare was too deeply ingrained in feudal society to be en¬ 
tirely suppressed* In order to divert the violence of war from home the 
Church, notably the Order of Ouny* idealized war against Islam as 
righteous. Sp^n was the first battle-ground of this new nature. The 
chanson of Girart de RoussUlon clearly indicates thb revolution in Ideas 
in the eleventh century* By opening an unlimited career to iht baronage 
the Crusades might be successful where the Truce of God had failed. 

The Early Church had discountenanced all war* From the union of 
the Roman Empire with the Church, the legitimacy of war in defense 
of country and property was recognized. But from the time of the con¬ 
quest of the 5 a::cons by Charlemagne the righteousness of vrar against 
heathen—and infidel—peoples was conceded. In the depth of the feudal 
age Europe was a world of war within, from which the Truce of God 
and the Crusades in Spain and the Holy Land did much to rescue iL 
The Crusades consecrated war and the idea finally was established In 
the Decretum of Gratian about 1150, "when the military spirit was 
blended with reH^ous fanadosm, the clergy and the anny were fused 
in the retigio-military orders, and the Bdlum Dd replaced the Treuga 
Da," And yet even so late as the Second Cnisadei St, Bernard pro¬ 
tested: "By what strange caprice have I been chosen as general and 
leader of this expedition? Who am I that 1 should have charge of a 
camp and go out before the faces of armed men?^' 

The diversion of masses of the most violent and intractable spirits 
among the feudal baronage into other lands for the purpose of relieving 
western society of its marauding, indubitably was one of the ckrital 
motives in advocating the Crusades, For this purpose the wars in the 
Spanish peninsula for 3rars prior to the First Crusade had been sus¬ 
tained by an adroit and organized propaganda which, when the Crusades 
arose, was skilfully utilized* 

The propagandisde literature which hooded Europe immediately be¬ 
fore and during the Crusades, in the form of papal bulls, circulat letterSi 
diplomatic despatches, official bulletins, epistles of Crusaders, narratives, 
legends, poet^, was enormous. Many of these were pure fiction, 
provisations invented with the design of stirring up interest, such as 
the letter of the patriarch Simeon to Urban ll and the princes of the 
W^t relating the profanation of the Holy Sepulchre and the outrages 
inflicted upon pilgrims, the story of the alleged discovery of the Holy 
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Lance^ All of thes*p whether authentic or not; pertain to that category 
of literature known as excitaiorta^ and were rhetorical compositioaa. 

Pilgrims from the West had no just complaint of the treatment they 
received. Nor did they complain, until the vicissitude of war in 969 de¬ 
livered Syria again to Byzantine njlCi w^hen the imperial govemment as a 
fiscal measure imposed special taxes upon the pilgrims. After that, until 
the loss of Syria to the Turks in 1071 and their capture of Jerusalem, 
western grievances were wholly against Byj&antium. 

The Seljuk domination in Syria and Palestine entailed little change 
in the status of the people of Syria and Palestine. The principal new 
burden thrown on the land was support of Turkish garrisons established 
to hold the country against Byzantine attacks from Asia Minor or by 
fleet. Most of the popular allegations made in regard to the sufferings of 
pilgrims in the East from Turkish atrocities just before the Crusades 
broke owe their currenqr to anti-Islamic propaganda, which inflamed the 
fanaticism and prey^ed upon the credulity of the ma55e$. It is true that 
the Christian populations in Asia Minor suffered severely^ but that was 
because the Byzantine Empire, until the collapse of its power in Asia 
after the disastrous battle of Manzikert {1071) still disputed the mas¬ 
tery of those provinces with the Turks^ and a chronic state of war and 
pillage existed. But this was not so In the Holy Land and Syria, where 
Turkish rule was a fati acampH. 

The Seljuk sultans guvemed their Christian subjects in a most Lenient 
and tolerant fashion, and even the prejudiced Byzantine historians drop 
a few hints at the Christians Ln many cases preferring the mle of the 
sultans to that of the emperors. . . . Christians under the Setjuk rule 
were happier than, in the heart of the Byzantine EmpifO, and most miserable 
of all were the Byzantine frontier lands exposed to coniinual raids. As to 
religious persecution there is not a trace of it in the Seljuk period^ - . , 
and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that many of the Christians 
became Mohammedans.^ 

An analysis of Pope Urban IPs speech at Qermcmt in 1095, the 
initial dale of the First Crusade, is interesting for the evidence it gives 
of how adroitly the pope played upon every motive of excitement. Four 
auditors of the speech have recorded, not the pope'^s actual words+ but 
the sense of what he uttered, and we have besides other versions resting 
on less direct contact. The alleged sufferings of the Christians in the 
Orient, the '"atrocities” of the Turksp fanaticism, plenary indulgence* 
naturally appealed to all; love of adventure* promise of war. and the 
prospect of fiels touched the feudality; commercial opportunity and 
^grandizement, though not mentioned in the speech, were express 

“Ramsay, W.* Thf Cifi« c/idMshoprki <?/ Phrygia, Ip 27. C^>nttmpcrary J?f- 
view, XC. 
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motives in the papa] letter to the Genoese asking for naval assistances 
most interesting is the pope’s reference to the land of France as "'too 
narrow for its dense population; nor does it abound in wealth; and it 
furnishes scarcely food enough for its cultivators. Hence It is that you 
murder and devour one another, that you wage war/' 

Nfure than one clear-headed contemporary historian of the First 
Crusade perceived the mixture of motives in it and was not deceived 
by the verbiage of the preachers. 

For some went to the East out of curiosity ; others who had lived at home 
in pinching poverty, wanted only to fighL either against enemies or friends 
of Christianityp in order to end their poverty; still others fled from their 
debts, from duties which they ought to have performed or from punish¬ 
ments which ihctf criines deserved. Only a few could be found who did 
not bow their knees to Baal, and who were actuated by a holy purpoat 

The Crusades made a potent economic appeal to the peasantry of 
Europe^ especially of France, The masses of the common people threw 
themselves into the movement with prodigious enthusiasm. Guiberl de 
Nogent, an eyewitoessi has preserved the scene in a remarkable para-- 
graph: 

The French at this time suffered front famine; bad harvests coining blow 
tipoti blow had raised the price of grain to an excessive rate. Avaricious 
merchants speculated accoiding to their custom upon the misery of att. 
There was little bread and it was dear* The poor supplied the place of it 
by eating roots and wild herbs. All of a sudden the cry of the Crusadep 
resounding everywhere at the same time, broke the locks and the chains 
w'^lnch kept the granaries* Then provisions which formerly were beyond 
price, which no one could buy* were sold for nothing when everybody was 
aroused and wanted to go. One saw seven sheep sold for five pennies. The 
famine disappeared and was followed by abundance. As every one was 
eager to take the road of the cross, each ha:stened to convert into money 
everything which he did not need on the joumey i the price of sale was 
fixed not by the seller, but by the buyer. Things which cost most wer* 
objects necessary for the road, but the residue was sold for nothing. 

* evident, if we analyze this account^ that this condition of famine 
m France was not due to natural causes, but an artificial one created 
by the speciilation of corn merchants; that the call of the Crusade broke 
this monopoly and prices fell with a rapidity ruinous to those who were 
about to depart and profitable to those who stayed. Ekkehard of Aura, 
writing at this time in Germany^ pointed out that rural France suffered 
from priva^ war, that this gave rise to famine conditions, for at this 
^ry Germany, where the strong and intelligent government of 
Henry IV prevailed, was prosperous. And he pithily said: ^'They de- 
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serttd thtsr own poss«^&ions in a greedy struggle for those of others/’ 
this time/' recorded Guibeit de Nqgent in his History of the Holy 
{Gesta Dei per Francos), "turbulence racked the whole realm of 
France j everywhere were robberieSp blockade oi roads, incendiarism/^ 
Western Etirope^ and especially France^ where feudal violence was worst, 
must have experienced an immediate and very deep sense of relief as it 
saw these mailed swashbucklers riding off to the ^st. The lighting in¬ 
stinct, but partially suppressed by the Truce of God, sought new fields of 
endeavor. We have striking proof of this sense of relief in the pithy 
letter which Suger^ minister of France during Louis VITs long absence 
in the East on the Second Crusadci wrote to the king imploring his 
return. “Dear King and Lord/* it reads, must cause thee to hear the 
voice of thy whole kingdom. How comes it about that thou persistest in 
abiding among the barbarians I Mohammedans]^ when the barons and 
nobles of thy realm have returned? The disturbers of thy kingdom have 
entered into it again, and thoUt who shouldst defend it, remainest as if 
in exile. Thou givest over the sheep to w^olves, thy dominions to the 
ravishers. We conjure thy majesty, we summon thee in the name of 
the fealty we owe thee, we invoke thy piety^ we adjure thy goodness. 
Tarry not away. Come home, else thou will appear in the eyes of Gcxi 
guilty of a breach of that oath which thou did$t take at thy coronation.*'^ 

The First Crusade created an unprecedented demand for ready money 
which ultimately broke down the “natural economy'* of the time. It was 
utterly impossible, of course, for a would-be Crusader to carry suffi¬ 
cient material resources with him for his support en route. The result 
was that coin which had been hoarded for years^ and even centuries^ was 
brought forth into the light by abbots, bishopSp nobles, and even peasants 
in such volume as to disprove the argument that the absence of cur¬ 
rency in the West for so many centuries was due to the flow of it to the 
East. The truth is that the violence of the rimes following the rupture of 
the Frank Empire and the unsettled condition of early feudalism had 
led people to hide their money* 

Preparatioti for the Crusade invoh^ed the possession of ready money, or 
its acquisition by morigage, or sale of property. The Via Sanda was not 
for the paupers. Many a noble, many a frecmari, fell into hopeless debt 
thereby. Everyone who aspired to be a Crusader, whether noble or peasant, 
must obtain equipment and ready money, somewhere, somehow, by sale, 
by mortgage^ by Jew-baiting. Guibert'^s description of tlie conditions which 
preceded the departure of the Crusaders shows marked economic disturb¬ 
ance. 

A singular economic phenomenon ensued. Money and movable prop¬ 
erty which could be used on the way were “high," while immovable and 
unportable property, notably land, was “cheap/' Since the Cru.sader"s 

^ Engfijh liiftorica! Utzieitf, XXVlT, 767. 
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wealth W3S almost wholly in land^ it was upon his real property that he 
had to reahrCr The value of real estate dropped mudi below tta customary 
level. In some places where the enihudasm was greatest* houses and 
farms were alimst unsalable. Ordinary trade came to a standstill. Laud- 
owners who had ready cash, notably the monasteries* snapped up this 
property under advantageous mortgages. The count of Foix alienated a 
portion of his lands to meet expenses; Baldwin of fiainaut mortgaged 
a consideraible number of his estates to the bishop of Li^e. The transac¬ 
tions of the abbey of Molesme instructively show how the seignior obn 
tmned the funds necessary for the Iter MierosdmtiQnum. One lord sold 
his alod to the monks for 2^ pounds; two brothers traded their prop- 
erty^ one for a mulCp the other for 30 shilliogs; a third pledged his estate 
for 16 pounds. Incidentally it is interesting to observe that many such 
changes of property had to do with small holdings, mere alods. "We are 
not led to the conclusion that religious houses battened extensively upon 
the needs of the Crusaders, or that the Crusades made land a drug on the 
market. But it is dear that the Cmsadts created a new demand for 
ready money and that the prosperous benefited from the movement ow¬ 
ing to thdr possession of spare capitalPhilip I of France bought the 
county of Bourges from its count for 1500 marks silver; Robert 
Curthose mortgaged Normandy to his brother^WilHani Rufus of England. 

Many peasants profited by the unexampled demand lor cash to pur¬ 
chase their freedom from serfdom, or managed to have vexatious and 
variable manorial dues translated into fixed money payments; whole 
communities, stirred by the communal spirit^ bought charters of privi¬ 
lege from their lords. 

While these transactions redounded to the advantage of those who 
had available currency and were wise enough to stay at home and profit 
at the expense of their enthtisiastic neighbors, the change was adverse 
to the Jews. Hitherto the Jews had been tolerated, if despised, members 
of society. Most merchants before the lime of the Crusades were prob¬ 
ably Jews, and the Jewish community in many towns, notably those situ- 
ated upon the routes of trade like the Rhine and the Rhorie^ was rich. As 
the law forbade Jews to dwell in the country or to be land-owners, they 
had been wholly dependent upon trade and money-lending for bvelihqod. 
Consequently the Jews were the only class in Europe when the Crusades 
began who were known to have ready money in any volume. The result 
that the Jews in western Europe from henceforth became the victims 
of a widespread economic envy which was fanned to greater heat by the 
fanaticism of the time. Anti-Semitism was bom of the Crusades and 
was more economic than religious hatred. The Jews everywhere suffered 
great y. Mobs beat thern up, pogroms were common^ and from this time 
ghettos or Jewish quarters of the medieval city. 

Urban II had designed that the armies of the First Crusade should be 
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composed wholly of the armed chivalry of Europe. He failed to foresee 
the profound awakening of the lower classes in this movemetiL The 
ordained and authorized preachers who were sent out to preach the 
Crusade to the knighthocNi of Europe were supplement^ by self^ 
constituted p ignorant and passionate soap-box orators, like the notorious 
Peter the Hermit ^ who traveled everywhere haranguing the peasantry in 
market-places and at crossroads. The result was the spontaneous appari¬ 
tion of the peasantry in many regions, especially in Flanders and the 
Rhinelandst who had hitherto stolidly accepted the lot of serfdom. Mobs 
of thousands and mayhap tens of thousand of these p^santSp when the 
call of the Crusade sounded, broke away from the glebe to which they 
were bounds shook off their manorial obligations and quitted home for 
the road of the cross. The crusted surface of feudal society broke under 
this pressure from below. Guibert de Nogent describes these wretched 
and infatuated wayfarers who formed the so-called Peasants' Crusade” 
in vivid language: "Nothing was more touching/'^ he wrote, *'than to see 
these poor people using their cattle like horses^ dragging along the roads 
in two-wheded peasant carts, upon which they had piled their sorry 
belongings and thdr little children. At every castle, at every town which 
they passed, the children stretched out their hands and asked if it were 
not Jerusalem,"* Strange and anrient folklore, old Germanic heathen 
practices* in France old Druid superstitions, were given recrudescence In 
this profound stirring of the lower elements of medieval society. We are 
told of peasants w^andering aimlessly in search of the Holy Land with 
no other guide than a tethered goat or goose, sacred animals of Teutonic 
mythology; of peasants who hung lanterns on oak trees to propitiate 
omens w^hose root went back to Druid worship of the oak. 

It IS probable, however, that the disordetliness of these peasant armies 
has been exaggerated. It must be remembered that almost all chroniciers 
were derics or nobles, and with one exception hostile to any peasant 
manifestation. The hosts which followed Peter the Hertmt and Walter 
the Penniless certainly had cash wuth them in the beginning, for the Bul¬ 
garians plundered the former's treasure-chest near Nish. Discipline van¬ 
ished when the host was left without means to purchase provisions and 
began to raid the farms and villages along the road. None of these 
peasant "'armies" reached Jerusalem. Privation* disease, strife decimated 
the hosts before they arrived in Constantinople. Most of the remnant of 
the wretched hordes perished from Turkish attack and starvation in 
Asia Minor. 

When the mailed nobles and knights, who months later got under 
way, arrived in Constantinople they looked upon the great city with 
greedy, envious eyes. Western Europe had no city like it for siie, for 
wealth, for sumptuous palaces, churches, piazzas, streets, baths. '"What 
a vast city,'' exclaims Fulcher of Chartres, *"and how beautiful. How 
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many monasteries there are in it, and palaces of marvelous art. The 
manufactures in this dty are amazing to behold, ft would astonish if I 
were to relate how it abounds with all good things, with gold, silver, and 
precious stuffs. Every hour ships arrive in its port teden rvifh ail things 
ncces^ry for the use of man." It nettled the Crusaders to think that such 
a capital was possessed by schismatic Greeks, and they were not slow in 
manifesting their contempt for these, while the Greeks, on the other 
hand, regarded the Westerners as formidable hut crude barbarians. The 
l^iucity of the French astonished them. Most enviously of alt did 
Bohemond. son of that redoubtable Robert Gutscard who had once 
planned to capture the city on the Golden Horn, regard the great capital, 
Md SIX years later he was to make an ineffectual effort to accomplish his 
father s design. 

We need not dwell on the privations of the crusading armies in the 
march across Asia Minor, nor on the siege of Antioch fOct. 20, 1097, 
to June 28. 1098). Here the Crusaders first tasted sugar. "During the 
wnt« William of Malmesbury, "distress was increased by the 
abun^nce of ram, in consequence of which many poor wretches having 
no change of garments died from the severity of the cold, never getting 
under cover for several successive days. There was a deficiency both of 
tents and wood, but they in some measure appealed their hunger by 
constontly chewing the sweet reeds which they called cannamel. 
^led cane and honey," And Albert of Aix explains; "This kind of herb 
IS annually ™itivated with great labor. When ripe they pound it in a 
iTOi^r, strain off the juict, and put it in vessels until it coagulates and 
hardens in ap^rance like snow or white salt. This they use scraped 
and mixed with bread or dis^lved in water. The canes they call Zutn," 
Syria, Edes« and Palestine were over-run, and with the capture of 
Jerusaem in July, 10991 the kingdom of Jerusalem came into being. It 

History saw for the first time an extension of 
eu a urope beyond itself and the creation in the immemorial East 
of a state fesed on feudal principles. Biaarre titles like prince of Antioch, 

^essa, half monastic and half military orders 
like the Tmptars and Hospitallers, alien political authorities derived 
fmrn feudalism, alim law, alien custom, alien habits, and alien speech- 
all these were intnjduced. ^ 

G^raphicaJly. the Kingdom of Jerusalem, a string of old historic 
^^nc« now dubbed baronies or fiefs, extended in a long, loose line 
_ ng the M^itei^neaii coast. Its widest area was in the north, where 
* Euphrates; on the south, a protectorate was 

monasteries of Sinai and the tiny port of Alia on the 
HtlfiT' j Crusaders never were able to take Aleppo, 

tu * Damaseijs, which lay lik* a spearhead opposite 

inncs an weakest point in the incoherent a^lomeration of ter- 
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ritoTies whicli formed the realm. The prirLcipaiity of Antioch had as an 
annex the kingdom of Cilicia or Little Armenia, The perilous position 
of thf. kingdom was never relieved. On the east lay a hostile Moham¬ 
medan world; on the south Egypt continually threatened; on the west 
the Byzantine E.inpire was always semi-hostile. 

From the point of view of economic and social history the interest and 
importance of the Crusades lies in the fact that they were the first great 
expansion of th^ European nations beyond their own borders, the earli* 
est experiment in colonization abroad in foreign lands and among alien 
peopIeSp and a vast and complex commercial enterprise. !n these respects 
they inaugurated a new movement in the history of Europe. The later 
and greater colonial and commercial expansion of Europe overseas dur¬ 
ing and after the age of discovery in the sixteenth, seventeenthp eight¬ 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries is but the continuation of a movement 
which began with the Crusades. 

Neither the experience of the Normans in Italy, Sicily^ and England^ 
nor that of thousands of French adventurers who lent aid to the Chris¬ 
tians of Spain and settled there, was of much assistance in furnishing 
precedents for the Crusaders in solving the problems of colonization in 
Syria and the Holy Land. For the conditions were very different- The 
settlement of the Normans and other French in Syria and Palestine 
differed greatly from the Norman colonieation of southern Italy and 
England, as wdl as from the Franco-Italian colonization of the Balkan 
peninsula and Greece in 1204. For in spite of wide variation of race, 
language, customs, culture^ all these conquered populations were yet 
Christian. In the East, however, Mohammedanism had nothing in com¬ 
mon with Christo-European civilization. It was hostile to it. As for the 
indigenous Christian population found there, chiefly Syrians, while it 
preserv^ed an outward neutrality toward the Crusaders ^ actually it wai 
friendly with the Mussulmans. 

The establishment of this feudal form of government entailed the 
expropriation of the former owners of the soib Neither Mohammedan 
nor Syrian proprietors were given a place in the feudal hierarchy. The 
unwisdom and injustice of this practice was destined to become a 
primary cause of the ruin of the kingdom of Jerusalem in less than a 
century^ for it threw these dispossessed land-owners, many of whom were 
Christian, into the camp of the Mohammedans and made them deadly 
enemies of the Crusaders, To intensify this hostility the Crusaders con¬ 
founded the indigenous Christian population with the "infidel,” and mas^ 
sacred both. These atrocities were destined to sow dragon^s teeth in 
Syria. ^"Pagana vrrQ g^ns fugiebai in <rf m vaihs et dmiifebat 

domos er casales ei casielia plena omnibus bonis/* runs a record. It was 
llic rich Syrian proprietors who chiefly so suffered. The lesser ones sank 
to serfdom on the lands of the new lords, or hid away in the port towns. 
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whm th^ managed to scrape a precarious living as laborers and 
artisans until the first fury of the couquest was passed. 

The serfs were either Syrians or Arabs, but the greater proportion 
of them pertained to the former, Condidons of serfdom were more 
onerous than in the West, where fixation of dues, commutation of 
services in kind into money payments, villein prescription and emanci¬ 
pation had by i roo brought the serf up to a tolerable condition of liv¬ 
ing. He had ceased to be "taUtaifie i mfrcj." But in the Orient we find 
none of th^ relieving features, a fact whidi naturally inclined the 
Syrian servile class to look back upon Byzantine or Arab times as a 
golden age, and made it a secret friend of the Mohammedan power 
across the rastem frender. Nothing indicates that the lot of Syrian 
^rs on chi^b lands any better than it was on secular lands. The 
Church in Europe and m Asia was a hard taskmaster. 

The children of the Chrisdan and Arab mixed marriagea were known 
aspttlhm, Md were not unlike the" Eurasians or half-castes of India, 
^e JiH^Ko franta was a mongrel speech, composed of French, Italian, 
Greek, and Arabic words, and like pidgin English in China, was the 

ngtage of commerce. Of the non-indigenous, non-$ervile population, 
the Grei^s formed the lowest class. The Crusaders despised them and 
fwed their trrachery both with Byzantium and with Baghdad. But 
tlwir busm«s^ll, their command of languages, their suppleness made 
them useM, The Armenians were in better odor. Little Armenia had 
preserved its independence, its kings were allies of the Crusaders, the 
Armenians ^<ide clever officials and were exceedingly successful 
merchants. There were thousands of Armenians throughout the king¬ 
dom and the best families were intermarried with those of the Crusaders. 
The Jews in. Syna and the Holy Land were not numerous but were 
• u ‘ contrast with what they experienced at this time 

m the West. They were merchants, artisans, craftsmen—the dyeing in- 
duMty was almost entirely in their hand^moneychangers, tax- 
collectors, fiscal agents of domains, stewards. They preserved their 
synagogute and their schools. The Jew may not have been liked, but he 


tk tfli ement of the population along the eastern border was 

e edouin tubes who raised immense herds of cattle, horses, sheep, 
camels, who ceaselessly t^ved from pasturage to pasturage and made 
predatory raids upon the Christian territories when they dared or could. 

ew of these tribes were less nomadic than otbeTS, but all were 

fT and prone to connive with the enemies 

of the Chri^ians. S^dm made good use of these bands in the grat 
dri^ in 1187 when Je^Iem was lost to Christendom. 

^ accessions of population from Europe were of little 

military advantage to the Kingdom of Jerusalem. For most of them were 
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tourists, clerics, merchaiits. There was always a dying need of 
effective soldiery, and want of this was indubitahly the chief reason 
why the Crusaders failed to conquer inner Syria or to capture Damascus 
and AJeppo. After the capture of the Holy City many Crusaders re¬ 
garded themselves as having fulfilled their duty and returned home. 
Many more left because of disillusionment or for the reason that they 
were without luck in the grand scramble for lands. In consequence, 
after a few years hardly more than a handful of available barons was 
left. If this force had not been occasiori^Iy recruited by new detach¬ 
ments of Crusaders the military efficiency of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
would have been so impaired that even the conquest of Galilee and 
Naplouse would have been impossible. Actual Crusaders, except at times 
of unusual stress, as in 1146-^7 and 1187-90, when the peril from 
Mohammedanism was extreme, contributed little to increase the fixed 
iwpulation. They and the pilgrims came and iwent. The real immigra¬ 
tion into the country and the permanent addition to the population was 
made by the mercantile class from the Mediterranean seaports. Conse¬ 
quently commerce boomed, but it was the sole evidence of prosperity. 
The government was weak, politics corrupt. There was another class, 
however, which swarmed in and was most undesirable. This was that 
riffraff of the West, wharf rats, beach-combers, land thieves and water 
thieves, beggars, charlatans, adventurers, ticket-of-Ieave men, fugitives 
from ju^ice, ex-criminals, the scum of Europe. Jacques de Vi try has 
an illuniinating chapter upon this gentry. 

In order to repoople the devastated country, King Baldwin I sought 
to attract the fragments of the Christian communities which dwelt 
beyond Jordan. In 1182 the Maronites abjured their ancient belief before 
the patriarch of Antioch, although they refused to leave their fastnesses 
in^ the Libati. The Armenians, Jacobites, Greeks, and Syrians in the 
Kingdom of Je^salem passively accepted the Latin domination, but did 
not abjure their form of the Christian religion. These populations 
formed in the towns an active and intcIHgent middle class having the 
right to hold property and an auton<»nous administration under their 
own magistrates called rr/x. 

In spite of their unstable political organization the Christian colonies 
in Syria in the twelfth century enjoyed a prosperous development and 
one which redounded to the general civilization of Europe. This was 
most due to the numlicr and activity of Italian colonists engaged in trade. 
During the first years of occupation the bourgeois population in the port 
towns was prohibited from ouming land. But this law was soon abro¬ 
gated. It was impossible to prevent the French, Italian, Flemish, Ger- 
nian, English traders who swarmed into Syria and Palestine from 
acquiring small holdings of land, as gardens, vineyards, and orchards, or 
domiciles in the towns. The commerce of Tyre, Sidon, C^sarea, Acre. 
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Edrut, Jaffa, Ascalon, speedily passed into the hands of this class 
which formed a burgher society out in the Eastp addicted to trade and 
incapable of fighting. Necessity and environment here again compelled 
abre^tion of feudal law, and led to the up^owth and increase of an un- 
warlike population^ The social pride of the baronagCp and especially of 
the knights of the military orders, forbade them to Eght side by side 
with burgher militia, at a time when in the West burgher armies showed 
themselves capable of putting tip a good fight, as the town militia of the 
Lombard communes at Legnano in i [76 and at Bouvincs in 1214. 

Even the despised SyrianSp Jews, and Greeks at last, like the European 
bourgeois^ became petty land-holders. This class contained even keener 
business men than the Italians^ for they were native to the country; 
but their in^uence was even more unmititary than that of the Europeans 
for the reason that they were too suspect of sympathy with the foe to 
be trusted on the field of battle^ even if willing^ as they w-ere not, to fight. 
The strength of this burgher class in the East is very striking. When 
the Crusaders arrived in Syria and Palestine they found much of the 
civil law of the By^ntine governtnent still in force^ for the Arabs had 
been wise enough to retain it as the law of the subject Christian popula¬ 
tion. This law in considerable volume passed into a special code+ known 
as the Lwre des Airsises de la r&wr des bourgeois, which w'as compiled 
between 1173 and i tSo. Such a code is worthy of remarking, for it con¬ 
stituted a complete code of burgher law at a time when such law was 
still a novelty in the West, The few charters of towns then extant 
were far from being camplete instruments of burgher government- The 
nearest ivestem analogue is the gr^t charter of the Lombard cities 
of 1183. 

The Crusaders having invaded the Holy Land by land, it was neces¬ 
sary for them to acquire the seaboard in order to keep open their com¬ 
munications with Europe, The fleets of the Italian cities aided them in so 
doing, not because of any pious sentiments, but in order to gain com¬ 
mercial advantages. To Venice, Genoa, Pisa, the Crusades seemed to be 
the “open door.” They grasped the opportunity from the beginning and 
exacted liberal commercial rewards for the use of their fleets either as 
vessels of war, as in the assault on Tyre, or as transports from the West, 
^lost effective aid was rendered by the fleets of the Italian dries. On 
April 25, ttor, Baldwin I concluded a treaty with the Genoese which 
assured them of the possession of a "'quarter” and a third of the booty 
in every port town which they assisted in overcoming. Operations im¬ 
mediately began against the ports of the Syrian coast, which fell one 
after another^Arsuf and Csesarca. in IIOip Apamea in 1106, Laodicea 
in tiog. Tyre in tt24. They had even made a partition of the land 
fore the conquest I Genoa first aided Bohemond, then the king of Jeru¬ 
salem, then took Tripoli and was given a “quarter'* in Antioch, Jeru- 
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and Tripolir Pisa aided the king of Jemsalefn and obtained a 
"^'quarter" in Jaffa. Venice assisted Jerusalem and Tripoli. 

RuskLn, in Si- Markus Rcst^ has vividly related how Venice got the 
lion's share in Tyre under the leadership of the energetic doge Domen- 
icho Michael: 

The doge left his son in charge of the state and sailed for the Holy Land 
with forty galleys and twenty-eight beaked ships of battle. + . + The beaked 
ships had each a hundred oars. , , . They drew the Saracen fleet out to 
sea and so set upon them. , . . After which battle, . 1 , « in the council of 
war that followed^ de]>ate became stem whether to undertake the siege of 
Tyre or Asealon. The Judgments of men being at pause, the matter was 
given to the judgment of God They put the names of the two cities in an 
um. , . . The lot fell on Tyre. . - . She was still a glorious city, still 
queen of the treasures of the sea, chiefly renow^ned for her w^Ofk in glass 
and in purple, set in command of a rich plaiun irrigated with plentiful ^nd 
perfect waters, famous for its sugar cane. . . , For their help in this 
great siege tlic Venetians made their conditions! That in every city subject 
to the king of Jerusalem the Vertetians should have a street, a square, a 
batli, and a bake-house, . . . and due command of water and bread, all 
free of tax; that they should use their own balances, weights, and measures. 
^ . And thereupon the French Crusaders by land and the Venetians by 

sea drew line of siege around Tyre. . . . Meantime his t^ke doge's] coin 
for payment of his mariners was spent. He did not care to depend On rc- 
miitances. He struck a coinage of leather with St, Mark’s and His own 
shield on it, promising his soldiers that for every leathern rag so signedi 
at Venice there should be given a golden zecchin. ... So the steady siege 
went on till the Tyrians lost hope and asked for terms of surrender. They 
obtainRi security of person and property, to the indignation of ihe Chris¬ 
tian soldiery who had expected the sack of Tyre, The city was divided into 
three parts, of which tw'o were given to the king of Jerusalem, the third 
to the Venetians. , . . The Venetians for their third part appointed a 
bailo to do civil justice, and a to answer for military defeose, . + . 

And thus the Venetian state planted stable colonies in Asia, . . . colonies 
living in friendly relations w’llh the Saracen. 

Marseilles seems to have been the only one of the cities of southern 
France in which* before the Crusade, the spirit of commercial enterprise 
reigned and which could be in any sense the rival of Italian towns and 
divert to her port part of the commerce of the early Crusades. History 
has left no trace of Masstliau establishments in the Byzantine Empire 
and no record of any privileges accorded to any merchant of Marseilles 
in Constantinople. But there are various evidences of her success in 
Palestine, and of the part which she took in the Crusades. In 1117 the 
Massilians were authorized by Baldwin 11 to form a "quarter" in 
Jerusalem, to be solely inhabited by them. Fulk, Ring Baldwin's sue- 
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ccssoTp to whom they rendered important serviceSp exempted them from 
taxes throughout the Kingdom of Jerusalem, In 1152 Baldwin III 
granted them factories in every port of Palestine^ with the customary 
privileges. After the loss of the Holy City^ Guy dc Lusignan in iigo 
renewed these privileges of Marseilles; their ships, great and smallp 
were exempt from every harbor due; they had their own tribunal at 
Sl Jean d^Acre. These acts prove what activity and what interest Mar¬ 
seilles had in the commerce of Asia. Marseilles in 1190 had sufhdient 
maritime power to be able to transport a considerable number of the 
Crusaders who follovred Richard Lion Heart. 

In all the ports the Italian cities received liberal concessions in full 
franchise and free from feudal obligations. These took the form of gift 
of a "quarter^' which constituted an enclave of the mother-state in the 
Holy L^ndp being independent of the royal jurisdiction. Each group 
had its own bailiffs, banlleux, warehouses, baths, churches and used its 
own weights and measures. Some of these western merchant groups 
even touched local revenues. The Genoese, for example, cotleclcd a third 
of the harbor dues at Tyre, Acre, Laodicea. and St, Simeon, The Mas- 
silians in 1117 were given a quarter in Jerusalem, and later, in ii 5 ^« 
another in Tyre, in both of which they had the right to collect duties and 
excise taxes. The Italian merchant colonies were too loyal to their home 
states, too suspicious of the feudal nature of the government of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and too thrifty to permit their rich revenues 
to be taxed. Tiiey demanded entire independence of the government and 
got it, for the Crusaders were far too dependent upon their fleets to re¬ 
fuse the exemptions. Thus came into being those fondnehi or independ¬ 
ent foreign quarters in the ports of Syria and the Holy Land* whose 
modem imitation one may see in the foreign compounds of Peking and 
Shanghai. The word fond^Q (singular) wa^ derived from the Greek 
pandftcheiQn (meaning a trading post or ''factory'* in the old sense of 
that term as used by the East India Companywhich the Arabs con¬ 
verted into fundiik and the Italians into fondaco. 

A /oiidaco was a community primarily united for commerce, but re¬ 
taining in its Foreign country the social interests and activities its peo¬ 
ple enjoyed at home. Within the walled eitdosure, often of great area 
and always along the water-fronts was a church* a street or a place for 
the market, a square, baths^ bakehouses, breweries^ a house for the 
factor* other dwellings^ and finally great warehouses for the storing 
of goods. It was not uncommon for such an establishment to embrace 
the cnliTe quarter of a town or a faubourg. The foreign merchants 
li%'ed there under their own laws. This privilege was always included 
in the charter; sometimes a clause was added that in case of a process 
between a native and a foreigner, the affair should be tried in the 
foreign court according to the law of the lorcigncr. Fortified by such 
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pretogatives it was easy for Italian merchants to monopoliM the com- 
meree of the Levant. The administration of these colonies, apart from 
the conduct of trade, was in the hands of officials sent out by the home 
eovemment called, consoli (Genoese and Pisan), baiii (Venetian). 
These posts were filled by men of the greatest Italian families, and were 
comparable in dignity and wealth to the govemor-generalships of the 
British provinces of India today. 
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The three""—Venice* Genoap Pisa—were mt all equally repre¬ 

sented in the ports of Syria and Palestine^ hut aJL had "quarters’" in the 
most important seaports, as Tyre and Acre, the latter being the most 
important of all. Venetian commercial activity was greater in the j^geaiip 
Constantinople, and the ports of Asia Minor than in the Orient; in Syria 
and the Holy Landp Genoa ranked firstp Pi$a second, and Amalfi third 
until Marseilles surpassed her. These Levantine ports were the termini 
of the ancient trade routes which from remote times converged upon 
the Mediterranean littoral from the head of the Persian Gulf^ from 
Mesopotamia p Persia, India p and China. Syria and Palestine together 
formed a sort of barrier state between Asia and the Mediterraneaiip by 
which they maintained touch with Europe. Back from the coast were 
tw^o parallel ranges of mountains with a deep broad valley between them. 
At rare intervals this double barrier ^’as cut by transverse passes, no¬ 
tably between Aleppo and Antiochp between Homs and Tripoli p be¬ 
tween Damascus and Tyre, through which the trade routes ran. Interior 
places like Hamah and Eostra profited as halfway stations on these 
routes from the Mohammedan hinterland. In course of time the ubiqui¬ 
tous ItaJian merchants penetrated into these inland baiaars and even 
established branches in Aleppo and Damascus. Certain seasonal fairs 
must not be omitted also, as those of Medan and Ibelin. The September 
fair at Jerusalem, so renowned under Byzantine and Arab rule, was con¬ 
tinued by the Crusaders. Merchants were to be met with at St. Jraii 
d'Acre, who came from the fairs at Champagne. 

The coins m circulation in the East were as varied as the population. 
When the Crusaders conquered Syria and Palestine they found there 
not only imperial Byzantine moneys in use, but also Mussulman moneys. 
whose currency was continued in order that commercial relations might 
not be interrupted. In addition, the Crusaders themselves brought a 
great quantity and variety of coin from the West The king of Jerusalem 
and the great barons of the kingdom also soon established their own 
mints. But the most popular coinage was Byzantine and Arabic. The 
chief gold coins were the Greek bcoant^ worth iSo silver pennies, and the 
Arabic dinar. Silver coins included the Greek argrnicus, the French 
fjros fQttntQis, the half-gros of Tripoli, and Antiochian silver pennies. 
Copper coins were not minted by the crusading states, but the princes 
superimposed their own devices upon Byzantine and Arabic copper coins. 
The Assizes of Jerusalem enumerate the bc:;ani, the dlnor, the silver 
iht sou (or soUdus^^ 12 pence), and, of small change, the Arabic 
dirhem (from the Greek drachma)^ the kharoub (Greek ehrraiioft) and 
the The silver mark was not a coin hut an estimate of value 

like the British guinea today. The bri^aiii, the dtnar^ and the French 
NiiCiiffrii d'or of St. Louis were nearly equivalent gold cotnSt whose in¬ 
trinsic value was about ten shillings or $3.50. but whose purchasing 
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power in medieval] times much exceeded thU amount. The silver coins 
answered to our fifty-ccnt piece .or more nearly, perhaps, to the British 
(2 shillings^ 6 pence). But again great difference in pur¬ 
chasing power muit be allowed for. In the thirteenth century Venetian 
and Genoese florin and the Florentine appeared in the Levant. 

For the facilitation of the inland trade a special coin was minted called 
a sarracenat, bearing 3 Christian emblem and superscription on one side 
and a Mohanunedan emblem and superscription in Arabic on the verso. 
One of the rarest coins in the world is such a coin issued by Tancred. 

The products and wares represented in this oriental trade were both 
local and imported. Syrian agriculture produced olives, wines, sugar^ 
dates, figs. The cedars of Lebanon furnished a valuable timber. The 
textiles of Syria in wool and silk were highly prized. Raw silk was 
produced at Antioch, Tripoli Tortosa; the brocades of Antioch, the 
glassware and metal ware of Tyre* lamps^ cups, basins^ pottery, enamel 
work^ were famous; doth of gold and tapesliy were made at Acre; dye 
works abounded at Tripoli, Latakia, Sagetta. Hebron, and Jemsalem; 
Tyre was a centre of sugar manufacture. In the alluvial plain of the 
lowest course of the Jordan^ where the heat is almost tropical, one may 
still see the ruins of the Crusaders"^ sugar mills now overgrown with 
jtingle. Soap was made at Antioch, Tortosa, and Acre; cordbls, fruit 
syrups were common every^where; Jerusalem had a brewery for the 
manufacture of the beer called ccrvoise; salt was refined along the shore 
of the 13 end Sea. 

The Levantine trade was essentially a commerce in luxuries. The 
tariff lists which have been preserved show it. These articles included 
cotton and silk goods, stuffs of gold and silver thread, Tyrian glass, 
porcelain, pearls from Ceylon, precious stones from India, ivory, dye 
woods, drugs, perfumes from Arabia, spices and aromatic and spiced 
wines. There were also objects of ornament* perfumes, condiments, etc. 
These products were not to be found anywhere except in the Levant, and 
the only country where spices were to be procured, as pepper, cloves, 
tnusk, cinnamon, and ginger, was the Archipelago of Sunda. Commerce 
with the Levant was therefore necessary; the goods transported were 
small in volume, but of high value, which permitted of enormous ptofitsH 

In return the western countries had nothing but raw materials to 
ex^rt: grain, slaves, wool, lather, and furs. There was, therefore, a 
deficit which was cancelled by constant exportations of gold and silver. 
It was this condition which in the twelfth century^ induced the great 
demand for ready money and so stimulated the circulation of the pre¬ 
cious metals, thereby breaking down the natural economy of feudal 
Europe and inaugurating a Geidwirtschafl, or money economy, in its 
room, and superinducing the whole complex revolution of European 
life in the twelfth century^ 
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It is to perceive what objects were in greater demandp the 
motive of which was the appetite of the West for these attractive and 
luxurious products. But it is not so easy to determific whether this 
desire was wholly new at the end of the eleventh century, or whether it 
was created and slimulated by the Crusades. In other words* in consider¬ 
ing this Important history and endeavoring to equate the relation and the 
relative value oi the forces engagedp the historian i$ perplexed to say 
which is cause and which is result. Did the Crusades create the appetite? 
or did the appetite stimulate the Crusades ? There is no clear answer to 
this bafHing question. 

It is astonishing to discover that the longs of Jerusalem little profited 
from alJ these riches around them. The material resonrees which they 
possessed certainly exceeded those of western sovereigns of the time^ 
The tariffs imposed m all the ports and kept by natives who wrote in 
Arabic, seem to have given them very extensive revenues. There were 
also fiMges levied upon caravans p and many monopolies applied to in¬ 
dustries after the By famine precedent. The right to coin money ap- 
pertafned solely to the king, to the prince of Antioch, and to the counts 
of Tripoli and Edessa. The king could create or abolish taxes ^ he pos- 
^sed most lucrative rights of douane in the ports (the tariff at Acre 
included 114 articles); he levied ship dues and caravan dues; he col¬ 
lected the capitation tax from Mussulmans and Jews; the domains of 
the foyal fisc were extcnslveK including forests* vineyardorchards, 
mines, quarries. But the king instead of using this great fortune^ 
squandered it upon the Qiurch, the Military OrderSp pennitted it to 
dribble through his fingers into the hands of grafting officials, and even 
let avaricious bourgeois consume part of itp Instead of spending it to 
hire soldiery for the defense of the kingdom. 

The Church in the Orient profited most and gave least to society in 
return. WTien the Crusaders entered Palestine the Greek Church was 
overthrown. The Greek patriarch took refuge at Cyprus, Monasteries 
were founded and as the result of lavish gifts the clergy in the Kast^ as 
long since in the West, became great landed proprietors. They even 
owned enormous holdings in Europe. In 1178 the possessions of the 
abbey of Mount Zion in Jerusalem comprised Mount Zion and its de¬ 
pendencies, an entire “quarter"^ In the city with the right to open a gate 
in the walls; rural proprietorships in Syria, As^^lon, Jaffa, Naplouse, 
Cxsarea, Acre, Tyre, Antioch; some houses and a church in Tyre; in 
Cilkia the right to navigate upon the Adana river without taxation; 
in Europe churches and dwellings in ihe dioceses of Girgenti and 
Calanla in Sicily, In those of Albano and Pavia in Italy; and in Franc* 
in the dioceses of Orleans, Bourges, Poitiers, Valence, etc. 

Almost all the abbeys in the East* together with the Military Orders, 
possessed extensive holdings in the West also* endowments which were 
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showered upon them during the first enthusiasm for the CrusadcSp 
notably the abbey's of St. Mary Latin ^ Mount Zidu^ and Notre Dame 
de Josaphat. The Italian order of San Jacopo d'Altopasso, instituted for 
the protection of pilgriins* owned property in Paris. The enormous e:x- 
tent of such holdings is illustrated by the Hospitallers, whose western 
possessions were ^ numerous that Europe was divided into seven 
provinces called *lcmgu 4 ^s/' subdivided into priories. This partition ac¬ 
cording td vernacular speech i$ not without interest. The documentary 
material still surviving in the form of title deeds^ rent rolls* tithe folls^ 
registers, terriers^ elc.p with regard to the administration of these proper¬ 
ties amounts to tens of thousands of documents. Those for the lattgue 
of Auvergne alone are more than 40,000 pieces. The list of command- 
eries in these volumes fills columns. How far enthusiasm could go for the 
Military Orders is shown by the fact that Alfonso I, king of Aragon 
and Navarre, when he died in 1131 left his w^hole kingdom to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Templars, and the Hospitallers, a gift which 
the estates refused to countenance. 

The Church* instead of being a tower of strength, was a weakness. 
Its wealth was so great in lands, vineyards* orchards* market rights, 
port privileges, that a late law ineffectually strove to- check gifts made to 
it. These riches excited the cupidity of the nobles and the Military 
Orders, so that the ruling forces in the realm were more than ever 
divided against one another. Moreover, church fiefs did not owe mill- 
tary service in the Holy Land as in the West. The lands were let on 
lease to small farmers, gardeners, etc, or worked by servile labor. 
More and more the domains of the Church grew at the expense of the 
baronage and the king, who were the natural defenders of the kingdom. 

The Military Orders* while redoubtable foes of the Mohammedan 
enemy without the realm, nevertheless were a source of internal weak¬ 
ness. They were wholly independent of political authority, being respon¬ 
sible only to the pope as though purely monastic orders, and held 
their lands without Tequirement of military service—jfne servkia. Prac¬ 
tically* like the Church* the Military Orders constituted a state within 
a state. Their wealth was enormous—whole territories, vast domains* 
cities* castles^ fortresses, vineyards, orchards* sheep and cattle pastures, 
mines, quarries, market rights, port exemptions, in addition to which 
the Military Orders were possessed of similar endowments in every 
country in Christian Europe. It is to be said of them, however, that their 
lands were better managed and more carefully cultivated than those of 
eitheT the clergy or the baronage. Much of thdr European revenue 
found its way to the East, where it was employed in building those 
tremendous chateaux whose ruins on the ancient frontier of the King¬ 
dom of Jerusalem still astonish the traveler. 

Meantime, while the things which have been related transpired in the 
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East, in western Europe the First Crusade produced some cunous and 
unexpected effects- The whole society of feuda] Europe was thrown into 
a state of flux. Old conditions began to pass away rapidly and new 
things came to pass. A universal restlessness all classes, partly 

due to religious excitation, but much of it arising from the new and un¬ 
familiar economic and social conditions. More money was in circtiJa- 
tian than Europe had seen $ince the days of the Roman Empire; 
thousands of serfs were free, and those who w'ere still servile w^ere dis¬ 
contented and rebellious^ knights and nobles continued to mortgage their 
lands for ready cash to the profit of the monasteries and those shrewd 
enough to have hoarded money; high interest prevailed: mortgage 
payments were falling in arrears and creditors were foreclosing and 
dispossessing; towns were demanding charters: the bourgeoisie was 
blossoming into a numerous and distinct class; the clergy was waxing so 
strong that secular princes grew alarmed and looked mote asikance than 
formerly upon the freedom of the Church” which the reformers in 
the Church so advocated : crusading was becoming a lucrative profes¬ 
sion, for gifts of money, horses, armor w^erc often showered by 
thusiastic relatives and friends upon a ivould-be Crusader. 

Amid such influences and factors, the scrtalled "'privileges of the 
Crusaders^* introduced a novel and disconcerting condition. Urban II 
had promised remission of sins and perhaps material inducements* It 
is certain that material advantages were soon conceded to those going 
crusading, which had unpopular Tetroactive effects. They were pro¬ 
tected against prosecution for debts during their absence; exempted 
entirely or for a certain period of time from payment of taxes; they 
might alienate their lands without the consent of their overlord; they 
could not be summoned before a secnlar court, hut were given privilege 
of the clergy in processes of law. The wives, children, property, and 
possessions of Crusaders were taken under the protection of the bishop 
m each diocese. This deeply offended the suzerain class, w'ho contended 
that it was an infringement of their right of wardship, which was profit¬ 
able to them. Until the return or proved decease of a Crusader no law¬ 
suit could be instituted against his property. The Church declared a 
moratorium on the collection of Crusaders' debts. Eugene III decreed 
in 1145 *hat '^if any are in debt, but with pure intentioa set out on this 
holy journey, they shall not pay the interest already due, and if they 
or others are pledged to pay interest we absolve them from their 
oath or pledge by our apostolic authority. If their relatives or the lords on 
whose fiefs they liv^e cannot or will not lend them the necessary money, 
they may pawn their lands and other possessions to churches, to clergy, 
or to cithers without the consent oi their overlords 

hfaturally such high-handed papal legislation angered secular princeSi 
for it was a bold invasion of feudal prerogative of suEeratnty; more* 
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over, such IcgisLadoii was econortiically unjust^ fqr it deprived the 
creditor class of lawfully recognised revenues and incomes, and can¬ 
celed the obligations of the debtor class without due process of law. It 
shook the very foundations of feudal govErnment to permit a vassal to 
dispose of his lands without consent of his suzerain. To add to these 
grievances, serfs demanded freedom as reward for going the road of the 
cross and, when refused# ran aivay. 

Philip Augustus^ just before leaving on the Third Crusade in H90> 
legislated to repress these fiscal abuses by ordaining that prospective 
Crusaders might have a respite of two years in which completely to dis¬ 
charge their obligations* but with the proviso that one-^lhtrd of the 
amount had to be paid before leaving, one-third a year later, and the hnal 
payment at the end of the second year. Debtors having land might as¬ 
sign it to their creditors, and overlords might not prevent them from 
so doing unless they themselves settled with the creditor for the vassai's 
debt. Gerks and knights not possessed of land or other substantial col¬ 
lateral were required to furnish security before leaving for the East. 
No creditor might bring action at law against a debtor during the latter’s 
absence unless the suit had been begun before the debtor took the cross. 
If any Crusader mortgaged or assigned his land for a term of yarSi 
the debtor in the first year should receive the produce of the land or 
tlie revenues; but the creditor, as a recompense for this year, might bold 
the property for one year after the conipletion of the temi for which the 
mortgage or assignment ought to continue. However, if the creditor cul¬ 
tivated the mortgaged land he was to receive one-haif the crop that year 
for his labor. 

The papacy, though, continued to adhere to the earlier unjust and 
disastrous policy of coddling the debtor and injuring the creditor. In¬ 
nocent III In 1215 ordained that all Crusaders should be free from col¬ 
lections, tallages, and other taxes, and all legal process against the prop¬ 
erty of a Crusader was threatened with ecclesiastical censure. Future 
accumulations of interest, and even arrears of interest, were arbitrarily 
canceled. any creditor exact payment of interest,’ he shall be com¬ 
pelled by ecclesiastical chastisement to pay it back.’’ The Jews naturally 
came in for adverse church legislation. ''We command that the Jews 
be compelled by the secular power to remit interest, and until they 
remit it all association with them shall he refused by all faithful 
Christians under pain of excommunication. For those unable to pay 
their debts to the Jews, the secular governments shall provide hy a 
useful delay, so that after they begin their journey they shall suffer 
no inconvenience from interest, umiJ their death or return is known 
with certainty. The Jews, moreover, shall be compelled, after deducting 
the necessary expenses, to count the income which they receive in 
the meantime from the mortgaged property toward the payment o£ 
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the prindpd, sLoce a favor of this kind which defers the payment and 
docs not cancel the debt does not seem to cause much loss/' 

There can be no doubt that this sort of high-handed and unbtisiness- 
like legislation by the papacy went far toward hardening an adverse 
sentiment in Europe against the papacy on the part of the rulerSp the 
property-owning class, and the thrifty bourgeoisie. The papal course was 
part and parcel of that notorious fiscality whose abuses finaDy became so 
great that the better and steadier-minded element rebelled. The fall of 
Boniface VIII in 130J was the culmination of these abiise$^ The finan¬ 
cial policy of the popes was unjust to the property-owning and creditor 
class in Europe and disastrous to business, but naturally popular with 
the poor, the debtor class^ and those glad to write off their debts or 
write them down for half-value. The papacy curried popularity with 
the masses by this course^ but it was ruinous to the stability of business 
and any hnn society, and in the end the papacy reaped the reward of 
its shortsighted, crafty, and unjust policy. 

Afeantime, things in the East had been going from bad to worse in the 
late twelfth century. The loss of Edessa in 1144 precipitated the Second 
Crusade, which was an utter failure. Only where St. Bernard was, was 
there great enthusiasm for the Second Crusade. His burning eloquence 
swept thousands off their feet. When he preached the crowd tore the 
clothes from his person and fashioned the strips into crosses. "I opened 
my mouth,” he wrote, spoke, and the villages and tow^ns b^ame 
deserts. One sees everywhere only widows whose husbands are alive/" 
Worse still, a new and formidable Mohammedan state had been formed 
at Damascus, where the emir Nureddin seceded from the Baghdad 
Khali fate and established himself as an independent ruler, and soon 
extended his sway over the rival Fatimite state of Egypt- This union of 
Arabian Syria with Egypt placed the Kingdom of Jerusalem between 
the jaws of a vise, for as long as Egypt and Baghdad had been hostile, 
there vras a degree of safety vouchsafed the Holy Land, Nureddin^s 
successor was the Kurdish chieftain Saladin, the greatest Mohammedan 
leader that arose during the epoch of the Crusades, who in 1187 cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem and qver-ran the Holy Land, but made no effort against 
Christian Syria. He was a just and noble man. 

At the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin ilsc Christians were allowed to 
carry away all their property and were given forty days in which to make 
the choice of what they wished to take. The Arab authors give examples of 
the eittent to which advantage was taken of this permtssion, Jbn el Athir says 
that ^'ihe grand patriarch of the Franks departed Irom the city carrying 
with him the treasures of the Church to such a large amount that Allah 
alone knows its value"; and Emadeddtn remonstrated with Saladin when 
he saw the patriarch carrying away the gold and silver coverings frotn the 
tomb of Christ; "^There are objects worth more than 200,000 pieces of gold. 
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You gave tlie Qiristiafis a. safe-conduct for their property but not for the 
ornaments from the Church/' "Let them a]one/' replied Saladin. "Other¬ 
wise they will accuse us of had faith. They do not recognize the real 
meaning of the treaty* Give them occasion to praise the goodness of our 
religion/' 

To uoderstatid the rea^a for this disaster one must look farther 
afield than the mtemal weaknesses and dtssensions in the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. The proteclion oE the kingdom not only depended upon 
the Military Orders and the knights and other military vassals, hut 
upon the maintenance and integrity of that. sea-power which the 
Crusades had called into being. But that sea-power* instead of being 
united I was divided^ Venice, Genoai and Pisa were bitter commercial 
rivals. 

Apparently there was not prosperity enough to satisfy all of these 
greedy trading cities; each wanted a monopoly* and the result was Pbana 
fighting Venetians (1099) I Amalfi pillag^ by the Pisans (1135)^ from 
which time her commercial power was broken ’ Genoa and Pisa fighting 
at Syracuse. St. Bemardp before the Second Crusade* temporarily suc¬ 
ceeded in reconciling Genoa and Fisa, but hostilities soon broke out 
again between them. In 1155 there was a battle at Constantinople be¬ 
tween the Pisans and the Genoese; at Acre in 11516—5S between Genoa, 
Venice, and Pisa. All the other peoples took a hand in these conflicts: 
the Catalonians and the Knights of St, John were in favor of Genoa; 
the Proven<?als, the patriarch, the Templars, and the Teutonic Knights 
were partisans of Venice. The chief rivals were Venice and Genoa. 
The former enjoyed the lion's share of trade through Constantinople 
and the ports of the Byzantine Empire^ and had almost a monopoly of 
that with Egypt, William of Tyre said Alexandria was the "market 
of two worlds.“ Next to Alexandria in importance was E^amietta, also 
in the delta of the Nile. 

Venice could not keep the monopoly she enjoyed for so many years in 
Egypt. In the last half of the twelfth century Genoa and Pisa crept 
into Alexandria and Damietta, where they, too, were given fondaihi. 
As for individual merchants^ they swarmed from everywhere. Benjamin 
of Tudela (died 1173)^ ihe Spanish Jew who traveled all through the 
Orient, names twenty-eight countries or dties represented in the fond- 
achi and Ijazaars of Alexandria. Hence, owing lo commercial rivalr3,\ 
the maritime powers were divided against thernselves, and hence the 
greater weakness of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. How great treason to 
the cause of the Crusades a Christian state could commit is illustrated 
by Venice's secret connivance with Egypt to prevent the capture of 
Ascalon. 

The fall of Jenisaleni precipitated the third great expedition of the 
West against the East. Three kings, Richard I of England, Philip Au- 
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Eustus of France, and Frederick Barbarossa. king of Germany and 
Holy Roman emperoT, were united. Vet without being the fiasro wmch 
the Second Crusade was, the Third Crusade was unsuccessful, e 
emperor was drowned in Cilicia, Philip of France soon returned h^c, 
Richard, after perfonning prodigies of valor, returned a discomfited il 
not beaten man. All that the Third Crusade actually accomplished was 

the recovery of Acre. ^ ,,f 

In the course of its history we get some mteresbng glimpses ol an 
economic nature. Syria, Little Armenia, Asia Minor, and Coi^tantinople 
did not share the regret of western Europe in the loss oi the Holy 
for the event somewliat diverted trade to them. Venice had tejoi 
in the Wow to Genoa in the loss of Acre, for Genoa was stronger there 
than slie, and she was angered when it was recovered, M^time V enicc 
was more strongly established in Tyre than Genoa- As for the yzaii 
tine emperor, who by this time greatly feared the overbearing ways o 
Venice on the Golden Horn, in 1189 he entered into negotiation with 
Saladin- In the Third Crusade it was not upon Jerusalem, but upon ttie 
towns along the coast that the efforts of the Crusadera were con 
cent rated, for they were so necessary to the Italian cities. The econoimc 
self-interest of the cities was paramount to the religious motive ot the 
Crusades. The recovery of the Holy Sepulchre and the Holy Land had 
ceased to be the primary objective. 

When Philip Augustus and Richard Lion Heart appeared before St. 
Jean d’Acre, the siege had already dragged along for two yeara without 
result in spite of the immense forces, 600,oOO men, aceor ing ^ ^ 
Arab chronicler, being assembled before the place. As always, discip me 
and unity of command were lacking to the Christians. A furious^ eu 
had broken out between Guy de Lusignan and the marquis of Mont- 
fertat. Each dreamed of persuading the new arrivals to enrol tU^seives 
in his fight. On the other hand, the camp of the Crusaders had become 
along its entire length a great town constructed almost like a 
one, with churches, markets, and bazaars in which were dispUyed all the 
products of the East. The forced inaction was fatal to the disaphne of 
the troops. At the beginning of winter the commissariat supplies whirn 
were brought solely by sea were interrupted, and a period of hungering 
and suffering began for the Crusaders. During the winter o^ 
it was necessary to slaughter the chargers for foodi some Christians 
sought refuge in the camp of the Turks and became Mussulmans tor 
the sake of something to eat; shrubs and herls were gathered for soup. 
Two sergeants whose w*hole fortune consisted of one Angevin penny, 
after long deliberation, spent it for some beans; the merchant ga^ 
them thirteen for their penny, and in the number one was found to M 
wormy; one of the sergeants did not hesitate to imke a long trip m 
order to exchange it. Other plagues were united with the famine; the 
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winter rains inundated the camp and induced an epidemic. Every one 
began to cough and to become hoarse and the legs b^an to swell and 
the head. The teeth fdl out of their inouths/' Finally in the spring some 
shiploads of provisions arrived, and on the day (oltowing wheat fell 
from too bezants to 4 bczanls per measure. 

An unexpected result of this long siege was the establishmentt m in¬ 
tervals of combatp of almost cordial relations between the Mohammedans 
and Chrislians+ Each learned to esteem the other and sometimes they 
chaffed one another. In spite of the horror which the religion of the 
Saracens inspired in him^ the author of the L Esiotre dcGuerre Samfe 
could not refrain from admiration of them. Commercial relations, toOp 
continued; the prized luxuries from w^hich both Mohammedan and 
Christian derived such profits, passed through the lines by mutual agree- 
ment. 

During an armistice Saladin contracted with Richard I that contracts 
and commerce should continue. On July iji i t9i* the besieged Moham¬ 
medan garrison in AcrOp despairing of any reliefp capitulated. 
rison obtained the right to go out freely upon condition that Saladm 
would pay 20*000 ransom p restore the True Cross and set at 

liberty the Christian prisonersn A respite of forty days was fixed for the 
execution of the treaty and the besieged delivered up 2000 hostages to 
guarantee it. The Genoese and the Pisans resinned possession of their 
former quarters. ^'Money-dealers and others who followed mercantile 
pursuits received dwellings within the city in the open market p which the 
king s servants allotted to them on the understanding that they were to 
pay veariy the proper rent*^'^ records a contemporary historian. 

It is manifest that by this time (1190-9^) tb* Crusades had become 
profoundly modified. It was not upon Jerusalem hut upon the port towns, 
so necessary to the Italian cities, that Christian attack was concentrated- 
The commercial interests and rivalries of Venice, Genoaj and Pisa had 
liecome paramount influences. 

New discords which broke out continmlly between the Cnisaders 
rendered impossible every attempt to march upon Jerusalem. The Pisans 
and Genoese quarreled for supremacy, while an open war be^n between 
the marquis of Monlferrat and the duke of Burgundy. 

The Kingdom of Jerusalem« now reduced to Acre* at this moment 
was given new lease of lifep and experienced a sea-change into som^ 
thing rich and strange.*" Richard I, on his way out^ had taken the island 
of CypruSp where a renegade Byzantine governor had established his 
sway and styletl himself "'emperor/* The acquisition seemed a useless 
one to Richard, who sold the ^"Copper Queen of the Mediterranean 
to the Templars for 100.000 gold of which 40,000 were paid 

down at once. But the Templars were unable to pay the balance of the 
sturip whereupon Richard resold the island to Guy de Lusignan, the 
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exiled Idne oi Jenisalcm, upon the same terms. He coetracted to pay 
60,000 gold besants to the English king and to refund 40,000 gold 
brunts to the order. 

In Cyprus, Guy de Lusignan made intelligent efforts to atPact ralo- 
(lists to the island, and by lavishly granting gifts of and franchises 
of a feudal and commercial nature he succeeded in getting Mttlers 
whom Saladin's conquests had deprived of homes. “One behdd poor 
cobblers, masons, public scriveners, who had had nothing hitherto to 
live upon except the product of their fribbling, all of a sudden bewme 
knights and grand proprietors in the island of Cyprus, says the on* 
(inuatof of William of Tyre. The island was soon covered with French 
colonists who formed compact groups in the midst of the indfg^ous 
population. The French language was spoken throughout the who e is¬ 
land, even by the Greeks of the upper classes, while Greek was reduced 
to a patois. French architects imported into Cyprus the methods o 
building of their provincial schools, and covered the islwd with chore es 
and castles whose mins yet witness to a western inspiration- 
The intense, complex, competitive, commercial life wHth which^ 
throbbed in the twelfth century reached an energy of expression m the 
century which followed which wus the natural but tremendously «npr»- 
sive culmination of all her former enterprises. While the pa^y, m tiie 
thirteenth century at the height of its power, waved its majestic wan 
over half the political destinies of Europe, Venice controlled the com¬ 
mercial fate of much of Italy and the Levant. 

The loss of the Holy Land in 1187 and the failure of the Third Cru¬ 
sade to recover it, was a heavy blow to the commerce of the nraritimc 
republics of Italy; ^'cn^ce, Genoa, Pisa all suffered. But Venice was 
too practical to cry over spilled milk and set herself to recoup her 
fortunes with greater profit than ever before. Her eyes were fbe^ upon 
the conquest of the Byzantine Empire, and she was stirred tw more 
thereto because the emperor Henry VI, who in 1190 became ^ 

Sicily also, rev'ived the audacious dream of Robert Guiscard and 
11 of conquering the city on the Golden Horn and narrowly missed so 

doing (1197). , „ , . 

The Byzantine Empire was fast gravitating tovmrd dissolution 
under a weak and corrupt government, and rebellious upstarts. The 
navy was decayed, the trade falling into the hands of Italians and much 
reduced, apparently, from former times. For the “boom” which Syria, 
Little Armenia, and the Holy Land had experienced after the First 
Crusade, diverted commerce from Constantinople. The western mer¬ 
chants preferred to trade through the more privileged ports of the 
Levant. It has been conjectured that Constantinople’s comnwree fell 
off from one-lhird to one-half in the twelfth century. Significant of 
this dixadence, and something never known liefore, was the dehasemctit 
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of Byzanline coioag^K ever since the days of Constantine the most 
stable money in Europe and the world, and the consequent tendency o£ 
Venetian and Genoese ducat s, later also Florentine florin to replace 
it. The last emperors of the house of Comnenos were weak or bad. The 
power qf this dynasty had rested upon the aristocracy of landed proprie¬ 
tors and the friendship o\ Venice. But . 4 ndronicos (I iS 3 -®S) changed 
this policy and turned to the people and merchant class of Constan¬ 
tinople^ who resented Venetian commercial preponderance. Worse stilL 
be cruelly decimated the feudal aristocracy and instituted a of 

terror. The good effects of Androoicos' attempts at administrative rc- 
fomi> as suppression of official venalit)^ regularization of the taxes, the 
introduction of fi.xed safaris for the governors of the provinces, were 
canceled by the enemies he made. Even w'hen his fear of the Normans 
drove him again to seek the Venetian alliance and to grant them new 
privileges, Venice did not forgive him. Tlie Venetian conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople was on the cards twenty years before it took place. 

On the other hand, though the imperial government was weak and 
corrupt, some of the provincial cities in the Byzantine Empire were still 
prosperous. Thebes had recovered from the pillage of the Normans and 
her silk manufacturing was again importanlx Halmyros was a great 
emporium. Salonika^ in the bay at the mouth of the Vardar River and the 
terminal point of the Morava-Vardar river route between Belgrade 
on the Danube and the .^gean, was little less important than Constan- 
tinople itself. Larissa grew figs and wine; the plain of Thessaly was a 
granary for the capital. Corinth and Akrocorinth on the isthmus fiour^ 
ished on the cross-tradcn and Corinth was a seat of silk culture and 
dried currants (indeed^ the very word is derived from the name of 
the city). On the west coast of the Pelo[>ounesus^ Patras had consider¬ 
able commerce and a large Jewish colony; its importance is shown by the 
fact that the V^enctians in their last commer'^al treaty with the Greek 
Empire had exacted trading facilities there. The June fair at Ver- 
vaina near Sparta drew much of Greece and the Balkan peninsula to 
It every year. Venice coveted possession of the lucrative trade of the 
Black Sea and the yEgean. Threatened by the new Bulpnan power 
which Innocent HI fomented against her^ exploited by \'enetian com¬ 
merce whose demands continually increased, rent within and beset 
witbouti the Byzantine Empire seemed verging toward dissolution. In 
all the Grecian provinces, in the islands, and in Asia Minor local domina- 
Ltons were rising over which the central authority was powerless. 

The pope^s design in the projected Fourth Crusade was Egypt, by the 
conquest of which the western powers hoped to acquire a military ha^ 
for operation against the Mohammedans in possession of the Hoy 
1 -and. But Venice had her own secret intentions as to the part she 
would play. In 1201* six ambassadors, among whom was the future his- 
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lorian &f the Fourth Crusade* Villehardoiiin. to Venice in order 
to arrange the conditions of iransportatbn with the doge Henryk Dan- 
dob, whom we see* blind and old, yet shrewd, driiring hard bargains 
with the Franks, raw tiastre compaignie durra/' He had no need 
to acquire the ^‘capitalistic spirit'* or to take lessons from anyone in "‘ex¬ 
ploitation/' According to the treaty concluded in March, 1201, the gov¬ 
ernment of Venice agreed to transport to the East 4500 ktiightSs go^ 
^tuyers, and 20,000 foot soldiers, together with provisions for nine 
months. The Cmsaders undertook to pay four marks for ^ch horse aiid 
two marks for each man, in all S5.Q00 marks, and to surrender to Venice 
half of all the territories which might be conquered. The number of 
the Crusaders was much less than anticipated. T^e sum promised under 
the contract with the Republic could not be paid. Then the doge made a 
new proposal. He offered to "Vemit the payment of the debt of 34*™® 
marks of silver until such lime as it shall please God to allow me to gain 
the monies by conquest."' This mrant that the Crusaders would aid 
Venice in overcoming Zara, a rival of Venice in the AdTiatic, on the 
Dalmatian coast and belonging to the kingdom of Hungary. The pact 
was concluded and the expedition sailed in November, (202. Zam was 
conquered. 

With their appetite for conquest whetted by this success the Crusaders 
were pliable tools of Venetian craft. Venice was anxious to divert the 
proposed expedition from Egypt, where she had large commercial 
interests and pacific intercourse w'itls the Mohammedan. Moreover she 
had, at this moment, a particular anxiety vvilb reference to her position 
in Constantinople. The recent revolution there had seriously imtiaired 
Venetian preponderance in the Byzantine Empire. Abxios lU favored 
the Pisans and, not content w^ith violating established treaty arrange- 
ments with Venice, had imposed new taxes upon Venetian merchants. 
Venice countered by raising a pretender. 

The compact l^etween Venice and the Crusaders was not definitely 
concluded until after Zara. In open defiance of the i>ope, who had ex¬ 
communicated them for attacking a Christian people, the intriguers 
hardened their pbn. Boniface of Montferrat, the commander-in-chieT 
had not taken part in the expedition against Zara, but he .soon arrived m 
the Crusaders" camp there. Venice played her hand deftly. The pre¬ 
tender promised to pay the Crusaders the sum of 200,000 marks silver, 
to participate in person in a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land 
and to maintain a body of 500 knights there. This arrangement was 
clever* for Venice still veiled her project against Constantinople under 
the guise of a ""crusade," although the pope penetrated the design and 
flatly forbade the crusaders to attack the Greek Empire. 

On June I3. 1203. the fleet arrive<l off ihe Dardanelles. In a celebrated 
chapter Villehardouin has recorded the profound impression which the 
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Sight of the imperial city made upon the Westerners. On April 13, 
X204, the great city fell a prey to the crusaders. The pillage is one of the 
blackest chapters in European hisior>. Constantinople was the one city 
in Christendom which represented an unbroken continuity of higher 
culture and material civilization from the time of the ancient Greeks. 
Neady the whole wondrous heritage was destroyed. We know that rnost 
of ancient Greek literature and much of its art survived until then. With¬ 
out being comparable to the literary and esthetic loss to humanity^ the 
material destruction was appalling. Libraries+ palaces, baths^ were re¬ 
duced to heaps of ruins. ^"'The booty gained,^" wrote Villehardouinn an 
eyewitness and one of the commanders of the amyT was so great 
that none could tell you the end of it; gold and silver and vessels and 
precious stones and samite and cloth of silver and robes and vatr and 
grey and ermine and every choicest thing found upon the earthy. , . - 
Kever since the world was created had so much booty been won in 
any city. . . . Those w^ho had been poor before were now in wealth and 
luxury^" 

According to a compact signed in Marche 12041 just before the second 
siege, between the Venetians and the barons, it was provided that after 
the capture the booty was to be equally divided: that an electoral col¬ 
lege composed of six Venetians and six French was to choose a new 
emperor, who was to receive a quarter of the conquest and two palaces 
in Constantinople, Of the three other quarters of the divided Byzantine 
Empire, Venice was to get half, and the residue was to be distributed 
among the army leaders in the form of fiefs, after the western model. 
The ''Latin** emperor received five-eighths of the city of Constantinople, 
Venice three-eighths, and the church of St. Sophia. Boniface of Mont- 
ferrat got Thessalonita and Macedonia; Henry of Flanders was made 
lord of Adram^ttion; Louis of Blob bec^e duke of Nicasaj^ Renier de 
Tritb, duke of Philippopolis; Hugh of St. Pol, lord of Didymoteichon. 
The lesser fiefs w'cre doled out according to the rank and number of 
retaiucTs of each commander in portions of loO knights' fees, 60, 50,40* 
ctc,t down to shares of lO. 

Venice deverly reserved for the Republic parts of territory which 
assured her prepomlerant sca-power—in the Morea the ports of Modon 
and Coron (famous for cochineal). Epirus, Acamanta, the Ionian 
Islands, the Peloponnesus, the islanii in the j^igean, Corfu, the large 
island now called N^reixsnt, formerty Euboea, the ports of Thrace 
(t.e., Gallipolis and Rodosto)+ together with Adrianopk in the interior. 
By a secret treaty with Boni face of Montferrat in August, 1204, Venice 
also acquired title for future occupation of Crete 

The Venetians, with thett shrewd corniBercja! instincts and their much 

* He never acquired posseuion of it 
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more intimate kiiowl«<l£€ of the coiintTyj had secured to the partition treat)' 
ail the best harbors, isJands, and inarkets in the Levant Scarcely a ntsn of 
war, scarcely a trailinf: ship on her way to the Archipelago, the Black Sea, 
or the Sea of Azov failed to be sighted by the Venetian watch men at Cotoo 
and Modon, so appropriately called the eyes of the republic/ 



As in Palestine a century earlier, a Latin and feudal domination 
was imposed upon the Peloponnesus^ The French language became the 
language of conversation and of law in the courts. Side by side with 
Venetian power a “New France/" to employ the actual expression of 
Pope Honorins III in a letter to Queen Blanche, was established in 
Greece. Otto de la Roche seized Athens; Geoffrey de Villehardouin sub¬ 
dued the Mqrfe. The preponderance of Venice increased. She expelled 
every commercial competitor from the forbidden waters, Genoa in 
especial. Her practice of thorough exploitation of the native popula¬ 
tion required armed assistance and she had recourse to crusaders and 
soldiers of fortune bound for the East whom she diverted to her own 
ends. In 1209 she conquered Crete under pretext that the pope had 
granted crusaders" indulgence for this expedition. Marino Sanudo 
at hU own expense organized a buccaneering expedition for the conquest 
of the Cyclades,^ seized Naxos, of which he became duke^ afid distributed 
the adjacent islands in fief to his comrades in arms. Euboea had first 
been acquired in the name of Boniface of Montferrat; but Venice sent a 
bailiff to govern the island. 

^ W, M nier. The Laiint m lAr Lfimnt 
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The twelfth century was one of tremendous commerd^ activity m 
medicvaJ Greece, ThessaJotiica, almost a rival of Constantinople, was at 
its best during the October fair, when its streets were thronged with 
BtilgarianSp Italians, Spanish^ Portuguese, and French. It seems prob¬ 
able that they held property in the city. It goes without saying that the 
harbors of Crete and Rhodes, halfway stations to the Orient, sheiteted 
the ships of all nations. 

The Fourth Crusade constitutes the most important revolution in the 
history of Levantine trade between the decline of the Roman Empire and 
the discovery of the sea route to the Indies in T49&' For it made Venice 
the first modern colonial empire. The maritime republics of Italy had 
shaped the elements of such a system in Syria and the Holy Land, but 
a commercial empire required deeper and broader foundations. 

The new acquisitions of Venice seemed so important for the Republic 
that the senate even thought of having the I>oge live in Constantinople. 
Pisa, but not Genoa was allowed to retain her old "'quarter"’ and the 
rights she had had under the Greek emperors; the Amalfitan colony, 
tOD^ maintained a struggling existence during the Latin Empire. Lorn- 
bards, Danes, Proven^;als, Spaniards. AncOnitanSp also went to make up 
the population of Constantinople. But all were there by the grace of 
Venice, whose word now took the place of an imperial decree. She was 
the controlling power m the cityn hiving absolute freedom of trade and 
receiving three-eighths of the income derived from these commerd^ 
quarters. 

The occupation of GaHipolis. which was heavily fortified, the pos¬ 
session of the Bosphorus and of three-eighths of Constantinople as¬ 
sured the Venetians the monopoly of the navigation of the Black Sea, 
By 12^3 they had already established some “factories'* in the Crimea, 

The countries which bordered the north coast of the Black Sea 
were the granaries of Gonstaniinople. Moreover, a part of the com¬ 
merce of India and Asia reached the Euxine. The Venetians well knew 
the resources of the Black Sea country. Some of their navigators had 
already penetrated there, for in ii 0 Venice sent a fleet to Amisus, and 
the Republic had some establishments in Crimea. Their flag dominated 
the mouths of the Danube, the Don and the Phasb. They founded at 
the mouth of the Don a colony w'hich took the name of Tana from it, and 
which is the Asof of today. This colony became one of the chief pests 
of Asiatic commerce. Caravans loaded with the merchandise of India 
crossed this immense continent from the mouths of the Ganges to the 
banks of the Oxus, where the goods were shipped by boat to the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and unloaded at Astrakhan-^ for in the thirteenth century the 
Oxus flowed into the Caspian and not into the Aral Sea, From Astra¬ 
khan the goods were transported on camel-back to Tana> whence they 
were distributed to the various ports of the Black Sea. Treaties with the 
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Mongol princes of interior Asia assured the Venetians a lucrative com¬ 
merce with these nomadic peoples. 

Bnt there was one bitter drop in the cup of victory which Venice 
drank. The possession of Asia Minor escaped her. The ruins of the 
Byzantine Empire were established in two places—at Niexa over against 
Constantinople in Asia, and at Trebiaond on the Black Sea. The con-quest 
o! the former was indispensable to overland relations with Syria, and 
Trebizond diverted a large portion of the trans-Asian trade to her portp 
thus foiling the otherwise complete monopoly of the Republic in the 
Euxine. In the very year in which the Lateran Council 1215 interdicted 
Christian commercial relations with the Mohammedans, Venice sign^ 
an alliance with the sultan of Iconiom against Theodore Lascaris. 
Another treaty concluded in 1219 Mfith Aladdin^ the sultan of Icon- 
lump granted general safe-conduct to Venetian merchants throughout all 
his provinces and fixed the duties to be collected from certain products, 
from which it was specified that pearls, gold* and fine feathers should be 
exempted. 

In partial compensation for her inability to capture Trebizondp Venice 
succeeded in engrossing the commerce of Armenia. There is record of 
two commercial treaties between the king of Armenia and Venice, one 
of 133Ip the other qf 1245. The wine trade of Armenia was considerable, 
TauriSp the Armenian capital, was a terminal point of a caravan route 
to the eastp which passed through Ispahan, Balkh, and Bokhara, as well 
as of those roads which turned toward the south along the Tigris River. 
In 1229 Venice also made a treaty with the sultan of Aleppo by means 
of which she was enabled to tap the trans-Asian caravan trade^ The act 
granted the right in Aleppo to have a Venetian factory, church p and 
consular jurisdiction. 

The tremendous feat of Venice in acquiring Constantinople and 
monopolistic control of the jEgean and Black Sea trade, fanned the 
hatred of Genoa to a fever heat. The struggle between these two mari¬ 
time states for control of the Levantine trade is the dominant com¬ 
mercial fact of the Mediterranean world in the thirleentti century, and 
involved the destiny of nearly every state which bordered upon that 
great sea. 

The ambitiotis of the popes, the Crusade of Louis IX. the success of 
Charles of Anjou or ot the Aragon princes depended upon and centered 
round the two great sea powers; for theyp and they alone, were masters of 
the Mediterranean. While Venice and Genoa are at war, a Crusade was im¬ 
possible, and the popes spent endless tSine and patience and threats in itidr 
endeavors to effect a peace. Louis could not sail from Aigues-Morte but 
by the aid of cme or other rivaJ. The Aragon landing and the clash with 
Oiarics depended upon the assistance of Genoa. Yet neither Genoa nor 
Venice cared for any of these things. Each was inlenl on checkingp if 
possible on crushing, the other. What really interested them was that their 
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a^tmirals should briiiig home, as they did, the stones of the Genoese tower 
in Aere to Venice; the stones of the Venetian palace in Constantinople to 
Genoa. The mouth of the Dardanelles was far more precious to them than 
I he Holy Sepulchre.* 

Genoa hated Venice for shutting her out of the Black Sea. Venice 
feared nothing so much as the possibility of losing that trade^ and she 
struggled with all her might to maintain It. The rivalry of the two states 
stirred every port. In this strife Pisa, as the commercial competitor of 
Genoa on the Ligurian coast, was the ally of Venice* and Genoese wrath 
was almost as great against one as against the other. But Venice 
was the more formidable enemy, and against her Genoa forced the 
hghtlng. 

Matters came to a crisis at St, Jean d'Acre in 1355. The Venetians 
and the Genoese were rivals for possession of a castle and a church here. 
The Genoese sunk some Venetian galleys in the conflict which en¬ 
sued and captured a tower belonging to the Pisans. A Venetian fleet 
soon appeared before Acre. Thirty-two Genoese vessels were burned. 
The Cieuoese were routed and driven to Tjne, The Knights of the 
Hospital sided with Genoa, the Templars with Venice. It is said that 
20,000 men perished in this war. Acre was treated as a conquered town 
and an enormous quantity of spoil was taken. The intervention of the 
pope failed. Finally on June 24, 1258, the Genoese fleet was completely 
destroyed in the roadstead of Acre, and the Genoese who were taken 
prisoner were compelled to swear not to return to Syria for three years. 
The Genoese ^'quarter’" in Acre was divided between the Venetians and 
the Pisans, The bitter war which thereafter continued between these 
two belligerents killed the Crusades and ultirnately entailed the com¬ 
plete loss of the Holy Land. 

In January* 1261* Genoa launched a thunderbolt against Venice. 
The emperor iMichael Paleologos* emperor at Nicsea, had joyfully re- 
ceived Genoa's overtures for an alliance against Venice and promised 
in the treaty of Mymphaion to give the Genoese the rights and privileges 
which the Venetians had had in the Byzantine Empire before 1204 in 
event of the overthrow of the Latin Empire. While the Venetian squad¬ 
ron was besieging a tow^n on the Black Sea, Michaers general, Alexios 
Strategopoulos, entered Constantinople on July 25, 1261- The power of 
Venice was displaced on the Bosphorus, Michael fulfiUed the terms of 
the treaty; the Genoese were given the church of Kotre-Dame, the cita¬ 
del of the Venetians, and their cemetery at Constantinople; The citadel 
was triumphantly demolished and the stones of it sent as trophies to 
Genoa. The victors were also given a quarter at Smyrna (short-lived 
because of the Turks), at Adramytrion, at Cassandra* at Chios, LesboSg 
Crete, and Negrepont. It was not until 1267, after there had been trouble 

Hisl&ritat Xtl, ^ 22-23 (a review). 
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between Michael and his allies, that the Genoese were ifiven the GaJata 
quarter, the (x>wer having first been destroyed as a precautionary meas¬ 
ure. Additions to this quarter wwe made after 1303 by Andronicus II 
Paleologos. Michael gave freedom of commerce through the Dardanelles 
only to Genoa. From this epoch Genoa dominated at Const an tinple, and 
Venice never recovered the plenitude of power she had formerly pos¬ 
sessed. Genoa was heir to the Black Sea tradCp tiiough she did not suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining the dose monopoly which Venice had possessed. 
From this event the power of Genoa in the Levant is to be dated^ 

By the help of a statute of 1317 it is still possible to see something 
of the life which went on within the walls of the Genoese quarter at 
Galata. The podestap named at Genoa, had supreme power over all 
citizens and consuls of Genoa residing in the Greek Empire. He took an 
oath to the emperor and assisted at court functions as if he had been an 
ambassador. His administrative duties were shared by a Great Council 
and a Small Council. Except in rare cases he acted as judge over all 
Genoese citizens who bad gotten into trouble. There were restrictions 
on trade, for gold and silver could not be exported l the Genoese could 
not trade in salt or mastic within the Empire, and from 13^ the ex¬ 
portation of wheat was forbidden. They were allowed complete religious 
freedom. Other cities represented in Constantinople under the Paleo- 
logi were Ancona, Bari, Trani, Amalfi^ Ragusa, Barcelona, MarseiUes, 
and probably Montpellier and Narbonne. 

The chief Genoese base in the Black Sea was in the Crimea near the 
ancient site of the Roman city of Theodosia where they founded the cd- 
ony of Kafla, which became very flourishing. The exact y^r of its 
foundation is uncertain, but it is certain that it was not long after the re¬ 
turn of the Greeks to Constantinople, and probably in 1266. Kaffa at 
first was nothing but a town surrounded by a palisade^ for the construc¬ 
tion of which the special permission of the Tartar khan had to be se* 
cured. Later it was surrounded ivith walls and moats to protect it I torn 
the brigandage of these peoples. It was subject to a municipal jurisdic¬ 
tion at the head of whkh was a consul sent out from Genoa, who was 
changed ever>' year. From this point the Genoese extended their com¬ 
merce into the Levant. Kaffa bMme the trading point for the foreign 
products. There was held the fur marketi there silk and cotton goods 
manufactured in Persia were sold, and the products of India which had 
come by way of Astrakhan. The Genoese even extended their factories 
into the region of the Caucasus, the rich mines of which attracted them. 
Even today traces of their workings in these mountains are to be seen, 
which it is claimed were continued for three centuries after 1475 j when 
Kaffa was lost to Mohammed II. 

The wild, romandc tales of adventure and exploration and settlement 
in the Black Sea have a ring like that of the expedition of the Argonauts. 
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Here Genoa and Venice carried on their quarrel—perhaps, even, they 
considered this the diief theatre of their quarrel. Here^ for the most 
part, except for the Empire of Trebizond, they were beyond Greek 
inRuence, and in contact with the Tartars. The history of few regions of 
the earth stirs the imagination more than that of these ports upon 
the north coast of the Black Sea. Once colomes of the ancient Greeks, 
who called it the Chersonese, then the seat of the Empire of Mith- 
ridates, they fell to Rome, then to Byzantium, and under JustJnian 
were important trading places. In the ninth century the Swedes of Kiev 
and Novgorod occupied them, thence they passed to barbarian Pechenegs 
and Cumans, and were recovered by the Byzantine Empire, which lost 
its trade to Venice in 1204, from which Genoa wrested it in ta6t* 
Many of these old-world places in the Crimea survive^ although the 
names have bc^en changed. Thus modern Ealaklava was Genoese Cem¬ 
balo and Greek Palakaion; Inkermau is ancient Theodoro; Russian Fee- 
dosyia is andent Greek Theodosia; modem Kertch is the medieval Vos- 
poro (or Bosphorus), and the Pantieapsutn of the Greeks, Tana at the 
mouth of the Dniester and Cerco were of medieval fonndation. In or 
around all of these places today the remains of Genoese waUs* castles* 
and towers may be found. 

Almost as soon as Venice lost her preponderance at Constantinople 
she hastened to conclude a new treaty with the Sultan Malek-d-Add 
of Egypt, Many treaties of a like tenor followed^ but with various 
additional articles. All the principal conditions asserted in the former 
ones were reaffirmed. The first of such treaties dates from 1262^ the 
very year after Venice was expelled from Couslantinople. It w-as com¬ 
posed of twenty-eight articles which granted to the Venetians security 
of person and property^ the right to their own buildingSj warehouses, 
churches, baths, and hxed the taxes which they should pay, A later 
treaty, in 1303, extended these stipulations. On their side the Venetians 
undertook not to molest the shipping of the Sultan. The work which 
throws most light upon the condition and nature of Venetian and Egyp¬ 
tian commerce at this qx>ch is that of Marino Sanudo, S^ecreta fdetium 
cruets^ a hook which was presented to the pope as a project for the re¬ 
covery of Egypt and the Holy Land, In the first part the author gives, 
as an eyewitness, details of the commerce of Alexandria and other 
Egyptian ports. From India came pepper, ginger, sotcI, and some 
silk and cotton, though most of the silk came overland. Pearls from the 
Malabar coast and Ceylon, aromatic woods, etc. Most of the other 
spices, gerofle, muscat mits, cubeb, seem to have come by way of Bagh¬ 
dad. Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, was the first trading point for 
Indian goods. From Arabia came especially a precious gum used for 
incense, Venetian ships were loaded for Europe with these wares, as 
well as with grain, dat^* sugar, and cotton from fertile Egypt, in re- 
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tum for which Venice brought iron, building timber from Dalmatia, 
and furs from northern Germany instead of from Russi^p as formerly. 

In her restless search for new trade and new trade routes Venice 
even invaded the ports of the Barbary coast, lor cenludes the peculiar 
commercial fidd of Genoa and Pisa, Moreover, these audacious Venetian 
merchants were not content with commerce in the ports. They struck 
into the interior with their caravans, for in 1320 a treaty concluded with 
Massouthp king of Tunis, gave the right to their caravans to go or cotne, 
secured indemnity in case of robbery, granted free pasturage to animals, 
forbade the arrest or delay of any Venetiaii courier, and pledged the 
protectidn of the Mohammedan government to their caravans when de¬ 
manded by the consul. We can only form conjectures as to the route 
of these caravans, of which we know nothing positive. This commerce 
of the Italian cities with the Barbaty coast was at least an indirect 
result of the Crusades, 

We must now return to Syria and the Holy Land, and examine their 
history during the thirteenth century. All this immense commerce was 
tbe death-knell of the Crusades. The papacy thundered in vain its pro¬ 
hibitions and ended by granting dispensations, except for the slave 
trade, which was absolutely barred. Nevertheless, even this prohihition 
was a dead letter. The Crusades by this time had degenerated into 
mere adventuring, or become tragic expeditions like the Children's 
Crusade, or collapsed in forlorn enterprises like St. Louis's Crusade 
in Egy^it (1245^48). The commercial and naval warfare between Ven¬ 
ice, Genoa, and Pisa, in which the last finally allied herself with V^en- 
ice, paralysed every military effort to make head against Islam. Tyre 
was controlled by Venice, Marsilio Giorgo, who in 1240 became V'ene- 
tian bailiff for all Syria, has left an account of the twenty-four 'Vajettr"' 
owned by Venice around the city. These properties stretched from the 
shore to the heights and displayed an ex^nse of fields, market gardens, 
vineyards, olive and fig orchards* and great fields of sugar-cane. The 
cultivators of this land were Syrians who were paid by two-thirds or 
three-quarters of the harvest^—a very large proportion. In addition one- 
third of all the port dues of Tyre went to Venlce. 

But Acre still outrivaled Tyre. Here Ancona appears for the first time 
in the East with an independent colony including church, warehousesp 
and palaces. Here, too, are found in the thirteenth century settlements 
of Florentines, Lucchesi, and Sienese. So great was the business in Acte 
that branches of the European banks were founded there. Marseilles and 
Montpellier had each its own quarter and church, and enjoyed freedom 
from duty in this cosmopolitan city* which also sheltered an English 
merchant colony. The great infliuence of Acre may be seen from the 
fact that her merchants were found at this period from Kiev to 
E^amascus. In Antioch, Genoa and Pisa still kept their ^^quarters*' and 
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a docameiit of 1264 shows that the Genoe&e controlled the surrotinding 
reEion. About 1222 Genoap furious with Pisa for having burned her 
quarter at AcrCp and unable to secure indemnity, left that dty (or Beirut* 
which had been retaken by the Christians in 1197 and was destined to 
outlast Acre and Tyre. Moreover, Frederick II and his son ^lanfred 
gave the Genoese many privileges in Sidlyp where they were the most 
favored nation in the island. Even in GreecCp where \enetian influence 
was so powerful, the Genoese had fondachi at Athens and Thebes 
(t27o)p where they had a common house, were tried before their own 
consul, and carried on the manufacture of silk. ■ e - 

The cities of southern France, which had gained a foothold in Syna 
during the twelfth century* attained much greater importance in the 
thirteenth, Marseilles, under the counts of Provence, enjoyed great 
prosperity. The Livr€ rouge (1255?), containing the laws of the city, 
tells of trade not only with SjTia but with Africa. She had no great 
^'quarters'* but only warehouses in various cities of the Levant- Though 
our knowledge of the affairs of Marseilles leaves much to be desired^ it 
seems clear that the dty kept its property and privileges in Syria 
as the Christian domination lasted. Of lesser im|xirtance were St. Gdles, 
Narbonne, and Aigues-Mortes. 

The Spaniards had taken little part in the Cni^des, but merchants 
from Barcelona appeared in Tyre during the thirteenth centuiy. Of 
even greater importance than Baredona, however, was Montpellieri 
then ruled by the kings of Aragon, whose commerce was large dunug 
this period. She had franchises and a consul at Acre and Tripoli^ andp 
though one of the latest comers, could compare with any of her rivals. 

Long before the middle of the thirteenth century signs were clear 
that the Christian Orient w-as tottering to a fall. Even as early as t2pi 
the Master of the Hospital in Jerusalem had written to the commanden^ 
in England: *"We tremble on account of the inhiiite resources of the 
Saracens, and the more so as their wealth is increased by the merchan- 
rlise that is brought by many merchants, a circumstance that strikes us 
ail with greater alarm than usual.” 

As the failure of the Crusades became more and more manifest, the 
shrill propaganda in Europe rose to hystericSs and the wildest tales were 
circulated of "atrocities.” In 1245 even Matthew Paris, one of the best 
informed of historians, was capable of recording the preposterous charge 
that "the Saracens poisoned the pepper sent to the West whereby many 
people in France were killed." Another wild rumor was that the mw- 
chants themselves circulated this allegation against the new pep^r be- 
cause their warehouses were heaped with old pepper which they had not 
sold. The council of Lyons in 1^45 continued futilely to anathematize all 
peirsoTis trading with Mubammedans in contraband stores like iron, s ip 
timber, engines of vfar, or who were scTving^—as many Christian soldiers 
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were^in the fleets and armies of the Mohajnmedaia j^ovemments. “The 
bosom of the Church/* it was decreedp “shaJI not be open to such persons 
unless they shall transmit all thdr profits frwn such damnable traffic 
and as much again of their own property for the assistance of the Holy 
Land.*' 

The Syrian principalities, by this time practically abandoned to their 
own resources by the West, steadily became more imperiled. Without 
western support they were able to last for a half-century longer only 
because of the fluctuations of Mohammedan politics^ The sultan of 
Damascus was in conflict with the Matnelukes of Egypt. Later, after the 
Mongol conquest of Baghdad ([25S}, followed by that of Aleppo and 
Elarnascus (1260), the Mongols formed a third element in the struggle. 
After the capture of Aleppo and Damascus the king of Little Annenia 
acknowledged the Mongol suzerainty + It would have been well if other 
Christian princes in the Levant had exhibilftl the same political discre- 
tion^ for the Mongols were tolerant of the Christians, as the Mamelukes 
were not. 

In the war between the Mongols and the Mamelukes the port towns 
of the Holy Laud and the cities of Syria were between two fires. Un¬ 
fortunately for them Hulagu, the Mongol captor of Baghdad, Aleppo, 
and Damascus^ was recalled to the Far East of Asia by word of the 
death of the Great Khan. His general was beaten and slain by the 
Egyptian Mameluke commander, Bibais, a Mongol by birth who had 
been sold as a slave into Egypt, become a fanatical MohajTtn>edan con¬ 
vert and a formidable military leader. Made master of Syria, with 
Aleppo and Damascus, by the fall of the Mongol general. Bibars 
dreamed of the complete overthrow of Christendom in the Orient. What 
Saladin had been too wise and too tolerant to do, this fierce fanatic 
planned to accomplish. He drew enormous revenues from the exorbitant 
duties imposed on the trade between the Mediterranean and India* which 
passed through Alexandria. 

Eibars was perfectly acquainted with the weakness of the Christian 
states and, when hardly master of Egypt, prepared to attack them- In 
November, 1261, he quitted Aleppo and ravaged the territory of Anti¬ 
och. The next year the fleet of Sohemond was burned in the port of 
Seleucia. Thenceforth each year was marked by a new incursion. In 1363 
St. Jean d'Acre was assailed. The Genoese ^i^ted to offer assistance 
to Bibars in order to discomfit Venice, but did not dare to do so. The 
Christians appealed to Hayton of Little Armenia and to the Mongols 
for help. Bibars retaliated by capturing Csesarea and Arsuf in 12651 
Hayton tried to strike Egypt by probibiting the export of wood^ irou, 
and other necessities from Cilicia, with the result that the emir of 
Hamah invaded the country with fire and sword. In 1267 Tyre paid a 
tribute to Egypt of 15,000 pieces of gold. In 1268 Jaffa was conquered 
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and Bibars scmn appeared before Antioch* which fell in two days. 
Tripoli* Sidonp and Acre henceforth were isolated from one another. 

Bibars' death in 1277 changed in nothing the ^ril of the situation. 
The Mameluke governor of Damascus^ whom Bihars had put in* re¬ 
belled against the new suJtan of and appealed to the Mongols, 

In 1281 a decisive battle between the Egyptian army and the Mongols 
was fought at £me$a on the banks of the Orontes* and the latter were 
badly beaten. The remnant of Christian holdings in the Holy Land, for¬ 
saken by the West, faced the wrath of Eg>Tt- 'The kingdom of Jerusalem 
at this time was reduced to Acre* with 73 villages, Sidon with 15 villages, 
Cmphas and Carmel and 7 villages, the seigniory of Beirut, the castle 
of Margat, and the county of Tripoli. On May 28^ 129L after an heroic 
resistance* St. Jean d'Acre was captured by the Mohammedans of Egypt. 
In July, 1291, Caiphas* Tyre. Sidon, Beirut were taken or abandoned. 
"Of the kingdom of Jerusalem there remained nothing but a glorious 
monory/* 

Yet no one need mourn over the fall of the Christian states in Syria. 
Even if the Crusades may be justified—which is doubt ful^Europe had 
forfeited whatever rights she claimed in the Orient by her folly, her 
hypocrisy, her injustice- The acttial physical and moral degeneration of 
the population bom of the Crusades is incontestable. The greatest of 
modem English historians has penned these deliberate words: 

The process of decay and dissolution was hastened by local and inci¬ 
dental circutnstances. The original settlers did not live long in their new 
passessions, and their children born in the land were a degenerate race. 
There were eleven kings of Jerusalem in the twelfth century. Under the 
first four, who were all of European birth, the state was acquired and 
strengthened; under the second four, who were born in Palestine, the 
elTccts of the climate and the infection of oriental habits were sadly 
l>arent; of these four three were minors at the time of their accession, and 
one was a leper. The noble houses which were not recruited, as^ the royal 
family was, with fresh members from Europe, felt more early into weak¬ 
ness and corruption. The general character of the native Franks united 
the faults of their European ancestry with those of the nations among 
whom they lived. Personally brave, for the heritage of Godfrey and Bo- 
hemond was not to be torfeited in a single generation, they were at once 
ferocious and cffemirLaie, violent and faithless, lujeurious and avaricious; 
far more likely, therefore, by their example to betray the ntiv pil^ims into 
dishonor and degradation than to lead them to victory or to direct tbeir 
fresh energies into channels in which their own experience should have 
taught them that the course of western empire, if it were ever to be a 
reality, must be made to run. . . . The shortness and precarioiisTiess of 
life w^as an evil without remedy, and in its effects irreparable. . . The 
only sound elemerit in the cotmlry was the ^organization of the Military 
Orders. These procured a constanl succession of Iresti and healthy blood 
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from Europe, thty were not liable to the evih of minorities, Iheir 
interests were bound up with the strength of the kingdom. ^ 
system had been adopted Palestine might have been still in Christian hands, 
or at least have continued as long as Cyprus. Even the Venetian syst^, 
by which the Levantine states were afterwards governed, might have in¬ 
sured a longer measure of life; for it was secured by the infusion of fr^h 
blood, and by the avoidance of the evils of which the history of Pale^me 
was sufEcient warning; nor did it fall until Venice w^as too decrepit to 
support it. . . . But there was a further reason. . . . The heterogeneous 
composition of the crusading armies; their want of common or unifonn 
organization and the presence with them of Immense crowds of unwarlike 
pilgrims ready to serve any master for wages, and dependent on very pre¬ 
carious means for subsistence at all. Ill provided and ^attached, they were 
a constant encumbrance, a constant source of famine and disease, - . 
[It was] a kingdom divided against itself, under a powerless stranger, 
filled with feudal nobles who feared and hated the Christians of Europe 
more than the Moslems themselves; . . - over^me by the general proofs 
of decay + . . the native population cither annihilated, or, where it existed, 
in active hostility; ... the hereditary nobility degenerated and divided, 
more attached to ihcir own interests than to their nationality or their char¬ 
acter as Christians/ 

Henceforth Little Amienia and Cyprus were the sole Christian 
points in the East. The former maintained its independence until 
when it, too. succumbed to Mohammedan conquestn The kingdom of 
Cyprus endured until 1489, a prey to the struggle of Venice and Genoa 
for commercial supremacy and threatened alike by Eg>pt and the 
man Turks. In 1489 Venice acquired complete possession and held it 
until Cyprus was conquered by the Turks in iS 7 ^' 

The C>prian port of Famagusta became tbe greatest emporium of the 
West in the Levant after the loss of Syria and Acre. Here the Italian 
cities had fondachi, with churches, warehouses, baths, and ovens exactly 
as we have Men them in Syria. Genoa at first had greater privileges than 
Venice. A podesta protected the rights of the Genoese all over the island 
([rom 13^) I her bailiff tried even capital cases, and she paid no dutie^ 
In 1306 Henry II exempted Venice from all commercial t^es, and 
allowed her warehouses, churches, etc., in the three principal cities of the 
island, on condition that she bought the land and built no fortresses. Of 
the Italian cities Ancona, Pisa, Florence, Messina had trade relations 
with Famagusta, while France was represented by Narbounc and Monte- 
pelller and Spain by Barcelona^ Tarragona, and Saragossa. 

The causes for the failure of the Crusades were implidl in them from 
the very beginning. The difficulties attendant upon, and the injusti^ 
of the colonization of tbe East, the divided interests of the ruling 
classes, the bitter commercial rivalry, the frivolouSt mercenary, or cor- 

T Stubbs. Inirodvciimu io ihf Rolls Scrips, p. J43 
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nipt spirit of the European immigrants who flocked in, the depravation 
of morals of the European papulation, which lost its customa^, tradi¬ 
tional inhibitions, these were the primary reasons for failnte. Morwver, 
that fanaticism which had inflatned the Crusades for so long had de¬ 
clined. Only the papacy preserved it. 

But conditions in western Europe, whence the Crusades emana^, 
had their influence. Europe had bMOtne disillusioned. The newy tu 
secular literature—not that of troubadour and trouvere, but 01 the 
satirist and the fabulist, scathed the motives and the conduct of the 
Crusaders. An example is the DebaU between a Crusader and a /Cnrjftt, 
by Rutebauf, a thirteenth century Juvenal of the common pe^lc. 

By the thirteenth century that double enthusiasm inspired by the 
de geste and the fanaticism of the First Crusade grown 
cold. Mere emotional appeals no longer sufficed. The clergy had to con¬ 
vince their hearers. In addition to stirring warlike hymns like er 0 
regis and Salve, crux saneta. it became neces^ry to argue with them. 
Then arose the great advocates, Jacques de Vitry, fitienne de ur n, 
Humbert of Romans, whose discourses are carefully worked out argu 
mentative and polemical tracts. These speakers endeavored V 

refute the excuses and pretexts of those w'ho sought to evade the u y 
iniposed upon them by the Church. Reasons of health, of pro^rty, or 
family ties, of lack of money—for by this time, as noted, the CrusadB 
had become capitalistic enterprises requiring much tnoney to sustain 
them, and the early enthusiasm which had showered money, orses, 
equipment upon the Crusader—had waned. These hangers-back even 
mocked and ridiculed the preacherEr-drnjumrJ muiUmadas factunt He 

assumerttibus cntcern. . 

In consequence the Church multiplied indulgences and mcre^ed t^ 
spiritual and temporal advantages of those who would go, while at tM 
same time it hardened the penalties imposed upon those who refu^. 
Plenary and special indulgence, remission of spiniual penalties, abroga¬ 
tion of excommunications formerly imposed, exemption from pro^rty 
and personal taxes, release from contracts or other bonds, were show¬ 
The expense of these expeditions was enormous. Very full statistical 
documents enable us to calculate approximately the cost to Fra^ ol 
St. t^ouis's Crusade in 1248. In toumots the kings expenses 

amounted to i.S37.5?0. amount, considering the 
chasing power of money then and now, probably equ^ to ^35,000,000. 
The great nobles and knights who accompanied the king 
as much as he, so that the Crusade cost France in the neighborhood ^ 
$70,000,000. It is easy to understand how an expedition of such a nature 
impaired the wealth of France and impoverished many. Moiwver, the^ 
figures do not tell the whole tale. For they do not include the enormous 
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sum paid for the king's ransonip nor the amount required to ransom 
the other French prisoners captured in the battle of Mansourah. Ber¬ 
ger estimates the aggregate ransoms to have amounted almost to 
$400,000,000 in modem currency and says that there were 12,000 
prisoners in the hands of the Mamelukes. One shipload of money sent 
by Blanche of Castile was lost at sea. The French clergy were blamed 
for sending money to Rome which might have been used to help the 
king. The papacy had urged the Crusade, but was far more eager to 
crush Frederick II now than to assist Louis IX. Queen Blanche pro¬ 
tested against the preaching of a Crusade in France against Conrad IV 
by Innocent IV while the king was still captive in the East. 

There is in Joinville's Life of St. Louts —and no one was a more loyal 
servitor than joinville^—a remarkable passage which reflects this disil¬ 
lusionment and return of reason. He writes* 

The king of France urged me strongly to go crusading [this relate to 
the king^s second Crusade in T^TO], and to follow the road of the pilgrim¬ 
age of the cross. But I answered him that while I was abroad in the king's 
service before fin 1346-50], the king's own oMcials had so levied on and 
oppressed my people that they were impoverished to such a degree that T 
did not think that either they or I should ever recover from it I saw clearly 
that it I went on another pilgrimage of the cross, it would be the tot;d 
destruction of my poor people, and 1 have sdnce heard many say that those 
who advised Crusade? did great wrong and committed mortal sin. 

Meanwhile old trade routes in Europe had been extended and the 
roadways improved p as in the Alps, and many new ones, especially in 
the Mediterranean lands, were opened. Sea-power became important- 
Travel, for all classes, became general^ and more comfortable than 
farmerly. Regular sea bnes were laid out and something like regular 
sailings established. Ships of various kinds and sizes were built to meet 
the new necessities. The galley 1 rowed by oarst was the usual type of 
vessel. Sails were utilized only v^heu running before the wind. Naviga¬ 
tion was much improved, and the smartest ships took the straight course 
instead of clinging close to the coast and running from cape to cape, 
and island to island. With fair weather and a smooth a galley could 
go from Marseilles to Acre in fifteen days* ^"Ship law^* established dis¬ 
cipline among crew and passengers. 

The influence of the Crusades upon commerce and the kind of 
products borne by that trade have been described. It began as a rivulet 
and became a mighty river, the stream of commociities flowing over all 
Europe, even to Iceland. The tovm records of Southampton, for ex¬ 
ample. abound with material referring to trade relations with Venice. 
The effect o£ imported wares, once luxuries, but become necessitiesp 
upon the Standard of living, was great. New textiles like cotton and 
silk, new foods like sugar, spices, pepper^ ginger^ eastern preserved 
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fruits, revolutiooizeci the hygiene and the diet of at least the uppei" 
classes in Europe and contributed to the material comfort of the popu¬ 
lation. The use of the bath* an instimtion in the Orient, if never general, 
at least became more usual with the better classes. 

The Cmsadcs did not found the cities of the West, but they stimulated 
dty life and enlarged and enriched them. 

An important creation of the Crusades was the development of busi¬ 
ness. The Byrantine merchant was a capitalistn as were the merchants 
and bankers of the Italian cities. So too were the exporters of Venice, 
Genoa* Marseilles, the Templars and all the religious orders; so were 
the Jews. It is significant that Alexander III prohibited usury and 
especially mentioned spioes in a Bub addressed in 1176 to the arch¬ 
bishop of Genoan which was then struggling with Pisa for com¬ 
mercial supremacy in the Mediterranean. The mediev^ money’^hanger 
blossomed into a banker* and banking methods and devices familiar unto 
this day were introduced» Having established a place of cash deposit, 
the moneychangers developed into true bankers in course of time. At 
first they performed simple commercial operations, as receipt and pay¬ 
ment ; then they became .warehousemen, made exchanges of account 
between their clients, recovered effects, etc. The bankers became the in¬ 
termediaries of exchange; they received goods in bond and transmitted 
goods to other countries. A$ early as the twelfth century a business 
change amounting to revolution was wrought by the substitution of sym¬ 
bolic transfer for actual transfer, by replacing real money with a receipt 
which became a letter of exchange. The Florentine* and preeminently 
the Lombards, were addicted to this kind of commerce. The latter were 
the financiers of the kings of France and England. In the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy the bankers began to imitate the Jews by taking interest, by making 
loans* and by discounting unsecured values. 

Usury being interdicted,, resort was had to an expedient. The lender 
concealed his identity' behind an association. This practice was attended 
by risks* but it protected the individual. In this way slock companies 
came into existence. The Bank of St+ George at Genoa in the fifteenth 
century is an exampler In brief, the mechanism of modern commercial 
life under which we live came into being in die commercial towns of 
Italy during or shortly after the Crusades; consuls, commercial courts, 
maritime law* tetters of exchange, banks, stock companies, and later 
commerdal associations. 

The Italian bankers became indispensable financial advisers to the 
kings and great prificea, and the popes. We find such officials in the 
govemment of both Philip IV of France and Edward I of England at 
the end of the thirteenth century. Much history still remains to be 
worked out in regard to the influence of the ^‘new finance * upon political 
history. For example: 
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Edward I on his way back from the Holy Land visited the pope at Orvieto 
and then going on to Bologna and Florence, annexed In the one place the 
great jurist who enabled him to make his legal reforms and io the other a 
su^dent amount ot hmaiiclal support to help him much in his enterprises^ 
and notably in his Scotch wars. The barons, naturally hating anything 
which made the king independent of their grants, rose against Edward II 
and sent the Tuscan financiers alnvut their business; while they in thdr turn, 
anxious to regain their ascendancy, financed the expedition of Edward lllp 
who cam* over to France wdth foreign mercenaries, chiefly raised in 
Hainault^ 

At the inception of the Crusades, there was no common law of trade. 
The Crusades compelled the formulation and codification of commemal 
law. As in banking and hnance, so the Italians were pioneers in this de¬ 
velopment They were the first in the West who formulated the usages 
to govern commercial intercourse. The other nations borrowed from 
them and irnitated them^ Commercial courts and commercial law, much 
of it derived from Byaantine law and the famous Rhodian Code, came 
into existence. 

In order to govern their commercial colonies abroad, the Italian re- 
publics appointed officials called consuls, commissioned at the same time 
to govern their subjects abroad and to represent the state to the sovereign 
of the country. Consuls today have retained these two attributes* but 
their importance has been inverted. In the Middle Ages the chief duty of 
a consul w^s to govern and to administer justice, for the colony was a 
sovereign power as far as the authority of the country in which it dwelt 
vras concerned. In modem limes the consul has lost this power and the 
chief role of the consul is that of a representative- The first institution, 
therefore, is that of the consulate. Special consular tribunals were 
created for commercial affairs with a procedure! a law, different from 
that of feudal courts; neither the duel nor the trial by ordeal nor com¬ 
purgation obtained; judgment was on proofs; every town in Italy had its 
n&nsuUs mercaioTum^ who possessed a special jurisdiction. This insti¬ 
tution was imitated in France, Spain, and elsewhere. To this day there 
are ofiidals known as consular judges. 

Gradually, also^ a system of international practices was established 
in the matter of conflicts on the high seas or between captains, or other 
officers or sailors or merchants of various countries. Maritime commerce 
requires laws and regulations somewhat different from those pertaining 
to land trade, and because seas are essentially tntematipnal in their 
nature an important body of Internationa] law grew up out of maritime 
law. Among the earliest of maritime codes to appear were the Consii- 

* Diary tyf AUunistvari Grant [, ^ (record of a cffliiverMtim with J. 

K. Green, the historian). 
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qI Pi$a { u6o) who&e pruhiecessor may have been the alm<»t 
legendary Tabics oi Amalfi, ihe Code of Trani (T1B3), the Ciistafn^ of 
Montpehier (1223)^ the Citsfonis of Marseilles and the Capitut&re 
XanficHm of Venice (1255), Later and greater than theses but owing 
much to them, caine the far-lamed Considate of the Sea of Catalonia 
(Barcelona), the Rolh of Otiron, and later still, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury* the first commerce and navigation codes of the North of Europe, 
the Codes of Lubeck* BremeUp and Wisby. 

It h baffling, in the apprai^l of the so-t^Hed results of the Crusades, 
to distinguish between those things which seem to have been orig¬ 
inated by the Crusades* and those phenomena which happened during 
the period of the Crusades, which may—or may not—have been mo¬ 
tivated by the Crusades, In other words, it is sometimes impossible to 
determine between alleged cause and alleged result^ to establish the 
priority of forces, to detennine the relation. Did the appetite of western 
h'urope for oriental luxuries—this question has been asked before— 
stimulate eastern commerce? Or did trade relations with the Orient 
^timubte the appetite? 

How far historians disagree in their interpretation may be illustrated 
by two qnotations- 

^*lt would be almost impossible to find a sphere of the political, mili- 
(ary, mercantile, industri^, scientific, artistic, and even ecclesiastical 
life, which had not received some enrichment of some kind from the 
East/' (Kugkr) 

'^Doubtless, the Crusades had some general effect upon the Christian 
scuriety, but for all ihese results there have been more active and more 
effective causes in the peoples of the West themselves/' (Seignobos) 

The indirect stimulation of the Cmsades, by changing the atmosphere, 
so to speak, of Europe, may have be«a of greater positive effect than the 
direct influence of the Crusades. Perhaps it would be nearer truth 
to use the phrase '^the influence of Arabic and Byzantine civilization^" 
rather than to speak of the '"results of the Crusades.^" It is impossible to 
distinguish between the civilization which sprang from the Crusades, 
and the civilization which developed during the Crusades. 

There were other, less material reasons of change also, changes which 
have to do with the imponderabilia of history»in a word, changes in the 
intellectual and moral outlook of western Europe which gave birth to 
new social ideals. The contact with the peoples of the Orient, who had a 
different religion, different manners, different customs, opened the eyes 
of Westerners to the truth that there might be intelligent and cultured 
peoples, and a civilization equal to and even superior to that of feudal 
Europe. The Crusades creat^ a new state of mind. 

Apart from the broadening effect of travel and of wider contacts, 
the Crusades brought tens of thousands of the people of western 
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Europe into direct touch with heretics and infidels, who, according to 
orthodox teachingp were equally excluded from the salvation which was 
to be found only within the p^e of the one true Church. But at Con¬ 
stantinople they found a wealth and power and magnificence such as 
they had not huaginedp and a culture and dviliaation far beyond their 
own. Even the despised and hated infidds, they founds were in many 
cases rather attractive children of the devih In Palestine, too, some at 
least were strongly reminded of the lives and service of Christ and the 
apostles, of their poverty and lowliness, which contrasted strangely with 
the wealth and pretensions of the hierarchy ■ men wondered how it could 
be. Islam not only impressed* it converted. For we find complaint of 
ChHsdan ""renegades"' who forsook the cross for the crescent, even 
members of the clergy, A Franciscan missionary sent to Africa turned 
Mohammedan. The enormous and lucrative commerce between Mo¬ 
hammedan and Christian also influenced this growth of toleratiou, for 
international commercial relations require toleration. Fanaticism is 
prejudicial to the welfare of trade. 

One of the most curious things to observe is how the Europeans in the 
Orient forgot their former religious fanaticism and racial and social 
prejudices against the Mohammedans. Political enmity survived, but 
not these sentiments. Urban II would have been dismayed had he but 
known that within a generation after the capture of the Holy City Mo¬ 
hammedan merchants freely traveled everywhere through the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, that mosques were to be found, that the Koran was taught 
in Islamic schools in Antioch and Tripoli. The second generation of the 
Crusaders spoke x^rahic as fluently as their native tongue* they dressed in 
eastern costume, they emulated Arabic mannerSp they furnished their 
houses and chateaux with oriental furniture* tapestries, rugs, and dec¬ 
orated them with Arabian and Persian art motifs and designs. 

This brilliant civilization of the Orient, so new to the Christians, so 
different from the narrow and monotonous life which they led in the 
castles of the West^ soon overcame them. The oriental costume with its 
ample draperies seemed to them more appropriate to the climate than 
their national vestment; around their heads they rollec! the Arab 
kouffieh, a sort of turban to protect against the sun; they sought silk 
garments, adorrted with gold or pearly shoes with curved toes, and they 
grew accustomed to the refined cooking, to the luxurious furniture and 
to the sumptuous feasts oE the Orientals. The Westerners, in a word* 
learned to adapt themselves to their new conditions of existence. 

Amid this half-orientalization, to which even the dergv yielded, ex¬ 
cept the monks, the bearded and caped knights of the Military Orders 
must have struck an austere note: the Templars with white mantle and 
red cross; the Hospitallers wearing a black manrie with white cross; 
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the Temlonic Knights, not created until 1190, a white mantle and black 
cross. 

The rough and ready ways of the feudal, fighting West gave way 
to the poiitcsse and address of the East. The man of war, the typical 
fighting baron, was humanized into a gentleman of culture and goodn 
though not soft, manners. The old sire of Beirut whom that illuminating 
writer named jean d"IWin calls his *'oId uncle,was a specimen of 
these civilized barons of the second generation. Possessor of the fiefs 
of Ibelin^ Arsuf, Jaffa, Ramleh* lord of the port of Beirut, this fine old 
baron cultivated the arts, was interested in literaturep and a great student 
of the law. Unlike the British in India, these nobles became orientalized, 
Syrianizedp and in the course of time a wholly new and distinct aristoc¬ 
racy arose, native to the laud and not foreign, Christian yet tolerantp 
cultured men of the world, to whom their cousins in far France seemed 
as strange as they to them. 

The inteliectual life of the West was quickened by the knowledge and 
experiences gained by the Crusaders while on their travels. Interest in 
the East and its articles of commerce led to the sending out of travelers, 
such as Marco Polo. Science also received a great impulse. A keen in¬ 
terest was awakened iu strange plants and animals and led to the estab¬ 
lishment of botanical and zoological gardens in the West. The Crusades 
introduced the period of voyage and discovery which led to the finding 
of a new world. The Crusades increased the kiiowledge, widened the 
interests, and quickened the thought of Europe. Without them the Re¬ 
vival of Learning could not have been what it was^ 

Even the Church had forfeited the respect of Europe, and the fear 
of its authority was beginuing to decline. While the rest of Europe had 
been gravitating toward a larger tolerauce, the Church and the papacy 
remaiued the citadel of old fanaticism and the deviser of newer and 
acuter degrees and forms of intolerance. While the Church multiplied 
indulgences and promised Increased rewards to stimulate further efforts 
against Islam, even going so far as to grant absolution to those who 
gave money as to those who volunteered, it paid far more attention to 
gathering funds than to the promotion of new expeditions. Worse still, 
the Church turned its fanaddsm and the weapon of armed hosts against 
the Waldeusiaus, the Albigensians and other heretical sects, and utterly 
debased and prostituted the Crusades, The hanying of Languedoc and 
the massacres of Toulouse and Beziers, the fanatical preaching of the 
Dominicansp the adoption of the Inquisition—one and all of these were 
evil fruit of the Crusades. The irony of history is nowhere R>ore appar^ 
ent than in these events. The papacy, always the most strenuous adv<]h 
cate of the Crusades, lived to see the movement which it generated recoil 
upon its head. 
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ITALY DURING THE CRUSADES {1100-1300)^ 

The centra] situation of Italy between western Europe and the Byzan¬ 
tine and Mussulman worlds during the Crusades determined the priority 
and the primacy of Italy m the history of medieval commerce. Venice 
and Bari in the Adriatic little by little increased their trade with Con¬ 
stantinople, Eg>TJlp Sytiap the Earbary Coast. Amalfi, Genoap and Pi^ 
traded with Corsicap SardiniGp the Carbary Coast and southern France. 
It was the Italians above all who organized means of tiansportaiion by 
ship, by barges on the rivers, by caravans over the Alpine passes. They 
were the principal group of merchants at the Champagne Fairs, and 
the chief improvement in the mechanism of commerce—i.e., the device 
of the letter of credit—is due to them. In spile of tolls and tarifISi 
insecurity on the roads and often actual war, Italian commerce was enor¬ 
mously prosperous. 

We have seen in a former chapter that difference of political domina¬ 
tion and variety of dvilizatiou and traditional culture are distinguishing 
characteristics of the history of medieval Italy. During the period of the 
Crusades these qualities were intensified and enlarged^ More than ever 
Italy became “a geographical expression/' It is impossible to treat 
Italian history as a unity. Instead, one must follow out the history of 
several separate spheres, and especially of the dties thereiiip for Italy 
was essentially a land of citira and city-states. The peninsular shape of 
Italy determined the maritime nature of the great merchant republics 
of Venice^ Genoa, Pisa, and the wide Mediterranean and Levan¬ 
tine trade of Norman Italy and Sicily. But interior Italy also developed 
two important commercial and industrial areas, viz.» the Lombard plain, 
the commercial imfrartance of whose clustered cttiesn notably Milan, 
early appears, and later, in the thirteenth century, Tuscany, which riseJ 
to renown with the two rival cities of Florence and Siena. Rome never 
was of commercial importance, but on the other hand the highly de¬ 
veloped fiscal policy of the Church already in the twelfth century made 
it an important money centre. Thus we distinguish five separate com* 
mercial areas in Italy: {i) Lombardy, (a) Venice and the cities of 
Zara and Ragusa along the Adriatic's eastern shore* (3) the Ligurian 
maritime republics, Genoa and Pisa, {4) Lower Italy and Sicily* (5) 

* MAP, Sheptitrd, Hijtiirktti Attain 7a, 
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Tuscany. As tradie increased id importance the cornpetition between these 
rival regions became more and more bitter; and even in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury war was frequent between them. Until about 1200 it is possible to 
distinguish the history of ^ch separately; after that all Italy is involved 
in a maze of political and economic strife. 

An important point to be observed with reference to these separate 
commercial regions of Italy is the influence of geographical environ¬ 
ment upon them. By virtue of their situation Venice, Genoap and Pisa^ 
being without hinterland which they could control, were maritime, and 
their commerce was dependent upon their sea-power. Lower Italy and 
Sicily enjoyed a half land-borne, half water-bome commerce, while the 
lombard and Tuscan cities, being inland, were entirely engaged in 
traffic by land. 

In Lombardy and Tuscany the bulk of the population were arrisans^ 
hard-working orderly people; while above tbem stood a prosperous middle 
class engaged mostly in commerce, and having in thear system of trade- 
gilds an organization both firm and fle^ctble. It was by foreign trade that 
Genoa, Venice, and Pisa became great, as it was the wealth acquired by 
manufacturing industry that enabled Milan and Florence to overcome 
and incorporate the territorial aristocracies which surrounded theTn, Rome 
possessed neither source of riches. She was ill-placed for trade: having no 
market she produced no goods to be disposed of, and the imheaJthiness 
which long neglect had brought upon her Campagna made its fertility 
unavailable. , , . As there was no industry, so there was nothing that 
deserved to be called a citizen class. The people were a mere rabble, . . 

They lived too near sacred things to feel much reverence for them; they 
ill-treated the pope and heeced the pilgrims who crowded to their shrines; 
they were probably the only conununity in Europe that sent no recruits 
to the armies of the cross. Priests, monks, and all the nondescript 
hangers-on of an ecclesiastical court formed a large part of the population^ 
while of the rest many of them were supported In a state of halLmendicancy 
by the counties rettgious foundatEons, themselves enriched by the gills or 
the plunder of Latin Christendom. The noble families were numerous, tur¬ 
bulent, ferocious; they were surrounded by bands of unruly retainers and 
waged a constant war against each other from their castles in the adjoining 
country or in the streets of the city ifsdfA 

Roman merchants were mere shopkeqjcrs. The only industries which 
really flourished were those of marble-workers, goldsmithSp and mosaic- 
workers, all of whom fed on the papal court. 

Venice was the earliest and the greatest Italian state to profit by the 
Crusades. Already, as we have seen, from long before that event she 
possessed a monopolistic control of the Alexandrian trade and had 
secured a substantial foothold in Constantinople. In I ECijp when Bohe^ 

* Bryce, Bmpire, 
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mond endeavored to capture Durazzo aa his father had tried to do In 
1081, Venice again thwarted the d^ign, and in return compelled the 
Byzantine emperor to increase Venetian commercial advantages in Con¬ 
stantinople. These concessions were so great that Akxios's successor 
refused to continue them, in retaliation for which Venice seized the 
islands of Samos and Chios. Byzantine fear of Norman aggression com¬ 
pelled the Empire to yield more and more to Venetiati demands. After 
aiding the emperor Manuel against the Normans in Corfu (1149) her 
prospects seemed more brilliant than ever. She was given a new quarter 
and another quay in Constantinoplep and her freedom of trade was ex¬ 
tended to Crete and Cyprus. The Venetians began to intermaiTy with 
the Greeks and did not always hold strictly to their own quarters. 
A misunderstanding with Manuel stopped commerce in 1172, but the 
Venetians were soon replaced on an equality with the Greeks. In the 
single year 1192 Isaac Angelos granted the Venetians four separate 
charters of privilege and In 1200 hb brother gave freedom of trade to 
Venice throughout the entire Eastern Roman Empire, which the West¬ 
erners patronizingly caBcd the “Romank,"' The foundation of the Vene¬ 
tian colonial empire is in these events. The Venetian factory at Con¬ 
stantinople was located ui the faubourg of Pera, and had such a large 
population that it often excited the anxiety of the Greek government. 
We may judge of the multitude of Venetians scattered abroad in the 
Romania by a treaty of Isaac Angelos, in which it was stipulated that the 
VenetianSp in case the Empire might need assistance should equip 100 
galleySp each with 140 rowers, or a total of 14,000 men. Such a stipula¬ 
tion presumes a large population, including women, child renp merchants, 
agents, artisans. In southern Italy^ too, William II in 1175 granted the 
Venetians liberty of commerce throughout his states, and reduced to 
one-half the duties which they had to pay. 

The Greek emperors dreaded the presence of the crusading armies 
in the East from their first appearancoj and the event proved that their 
fears were only too well founded. To make the best of the situation, the 
Emperors made friends of the Italian commercial cities, hoping that 
they might prove useful allies. In mi Pisa obtained a quay (rro/o) 
on the southern shore of the Golden Horn opposite the Venetian quarter, 
and adjoining its ferry across the harbor, where the Galata bridge now 
stands. Venice enlarged her rights. Manuel I Comnenos (1143-to) be¬ 
gan to realize that a city strong enough to be a serviceable ally might 
prove a dangerous foe; he was afraid of these compact groups of foreign¬ 
ers in his capital, and exacted from each man a feudal oath of loyaltyp 
so that the Ilians owed him rent, subsidies, military service, etc.j the 
dues he exacted were often heavy. It is estimated that m nSo there 
were 60,000 Italians in Constantiriople. However, ManueU who was 
at war with the Normans and drean^ of reestablishing the sway of 
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the Eastern Empire over Italy* to further his end gave the Italians 
still further couce^ions. It has already been seen what the share of 
Venice was. The Pisans, who had been ousted from the city at some 
unknown date, were allowed to return on condition that the consuls 
took the oath of fidelity to the emperor (1171). Before this time Genoa 
had had a quarter in Galata, but it was not until the time of Manuel that 
her citizens were put on an equal footing with the Pisans, Their quarter 
had a troublous history ; it was destroyed hy Venetians or Greeks^ and 
about 1:200 confiscated for the piracy of its owners, hut the Genoese 
privileges were restored in in the last concession made to a com¬ 
mercial city before the Fourth Crusade, At this period^ Ragusa with a 
quarter in Galata may be counted among Italian cities. These quarters 
all lay along the water-front on the Golden Horn, An essential part of 
each quarter was the staircase eschdlej escoli^) connecting the 

quays with the vessels. An interesting survival is the modem Turkish 
use of the word "scala" for all docks and quays. 

The Crusades did not ^ve birth to the Lombard cities, but they 
enormously stimulated their development. The volume and variety of 
traffic became so great that the maritime cities of Venice. Genoa, Pisa, 
aud Provencal cities like Marseilles^ could not carry it all. The great 
stream of the Po with its northern aJBuents lading up to the foothills of 
the Alps, the concentration of the Alpine passes upon the Lombard 
plain, the short cut these passes afforded to Gerrnany and France—all 
these factors conspired together to increase the wealth and the population 
of Milan, Pavia. Cremona, and almost every other town in the north of 
Italy. 

The immediate cause of the riste of the Lombard cities was the revival 
of commerce. We may take the history of Cremona in illustmtion. First 
traders from Venice and Comacchfo visited the city and then local 
Cremqnese merchants began to get the trade into their own hands. Op¬ 
position on the part of the bishop and neighboring nobles to the growing 
importance of the burgher class in Cremona led to frequent clashes 
between the two classes, in 924. 97 t>. 97 ®. 992. 99 ®^ JO4S. 105S, 

1066. The Increasing frequency of these risings is Indicative of the grow- 
ing importance of trade and the gradual develcipment of political self- 
consdousness by the inhabitants of Cremona, After 1066 the records are 
silent. But evidently by 1114 the bishop and the nobles had given up the 
struggle, for when in that year the emperor Henry V granted a buighal 
charter to Cremona he spoke as though he were realizing a long estab¬ 
lished condition of things. 

Milan, owing to its fortunate proxLmily to most of the important 
passes and the energy of its citizens, got the lion's share of this trade. 
Pavia in the extreme west came next, for Pavia played middleman to 
Genoa. Cremona was probably third. The competition between all the 
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Lombard cities for the rich prohts oi trade was keen. Cremona made 
war upon Crema in 109S, ni6, ujo; upon Brescia and Tortona in 
ino; upon Farma In 1120. But the rapacity ol Milan surpasased that 
of ever>'other city. Lothar II in 1136 lotind Lombardy a battle-ground 
of communes, a network of city-leagues divided by the most unrelent- 
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ing feuds.'‘ In the early years of the twelfth century^ two hostile city- 
leagues were formed in Lombardy, Milan and Pavia, the leaders of them* 
struggling for the hegemony. Parma^ Modenap Crema. Tortona, and 
Brescia adhered to Milan; Lodi* Cremona^ Piacen^, Heggio* Xovara, 
and Asti to Pavia. In ttti the Milanese razed Lodi to the ground and 
deported its inhabitants, settling them in the hamlets round about her. 
The Pavian League was forced to accept humiliating terms which regis* 
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lered MiEaji's comm^rcia] supremacy. Tortona was rebuilt, the bndgfts 
over ihe Adda and the Ticino restored, which gave Mila.n access to the 
territory of Novara and estates of the margrave ol MontferraJt. 

Milan already at the end of the eleventh century had^ it is saidp 
300,000 inhabitants in the city itself and the zone of villages aroond 
her and subject to her, and devised the grandiose project of concen¬ 
trating all the commerce of the Fo valley in her handSp or compelling 
her competitors to pay tribute to her. Milanese battalions patrolled the 
roads, intercepting caravans of merchanEs and forcing them, no matter 
whither bound, to take their wares to Milan ; armed barges on the rivers 
and canals overhauled the barges of Cremona and other towns. Wlien 
tliese coercive measures faded she resorted to war. In i I2j^ after a long 
siege in which militia from a doien subservient towns took part, she 
reduced Como to ruins. Pisan ship carpenters vrere employed by Milan 
in this war to build a fl^t on the lake. In sdf-protection, under the 
[ca(!ership of Pavia, the towns formed a league and besought the support 
ol the emperor Lothar II when he visited Italy in 1130; however, 
the emperor was called to the far south of Italy and then home to Ger- 
many, and nothing was accomplished. But in 1158, when Milan de¬ 
stroyed Lodi for the secqnd time, she discovered that she had gone too 
far, Lodi appealed to the emperor. 

There was no room in Frederick Barbarossa's political or social 
{>hilQsophy, a compound of feudal inheritance and revived Roman law, 
for a free city, least of all for so bold a burgher community as Milan. 
When he came over the Alps with his army Lombard Italy must liavc 
l>een a strange and curious sight to him, Otto of Freising, the emperor's 
uncle and the ablest historical writer of the twelfth century, has left us 
a description of the country: 

ASmost the whole country pertains to the cities, each of which forces 
ttse inhabitants of her territory to submit to her sway. One can hardly Bnd, 
within a wide circuit, a man of rank or importance who does not recog¬ 
nize the authority of his city. . . . They surpass all other cities of the 
world in riches and power; and the loiigH:oiitiiiued absence of their ruler 
across the Alps has. further oontrlhulcd to their independence, . . . Al- 
tlsough they boast of living under taw, they do not obey the law- . . . 
Among all these cities Milan has become the leading one. . , . The bishop 
of Asti and William, marquis of Montferral, a noble and great man, are 
almost the only princes in Italy who have kept themselves independent of 
the cities. 

In a socio-economic sense these townsiricn had risen out of serfdom 
and Ijecome freemen, burghers, through increase of wealth accumulated 
hy industry and commerce. In a political sense the Lombar<i cities had 
become fr«, self-governing repuhlio. Both the principle asserted by 
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MilAii and the magnitude of municipal Independence which Frederick I 
found in Lombardy i^hneked him* "The diet at Roncaglia was a chorus 
of gratulations over the re^tablishment of order by the deslruclion of 
the dens of burghers” No less shocking was the frightful anarchy 
which prevailed, ^filan was at war with most of the cities of the plain ; 
Venice with Ravenna; Verona and Vicenza with Padua and Treviso; 
Pisa and Florence with Lucca and Siena. "'The atrociously wanring 
factions deluged Italy with blood and hre and pillage. . . . Castles, 
village, fields were devastated,"" writes the German historian, of whom 
we might be suspicious were it not for the fact that his evidence is home 
out by a Lombard wTiter who tersely says: ""Wilderness and wolves in¬ 
creased more than agriculture " The Lombard cities had yet to learn 
from long and bitter lessons that freedom and self-govermcnt are ac- 
quired only through experience, and if abused will be lost. 

VVhat the Gernrtan Alpine passes were to central and eastern Lom- 
hardy and southern Germany, th^t the four passes of the western Alps 
leading into France were to Piedmont and western Lombardy* Some 
account of these passes now becomes necessary. These were the Great 
St. Bernard, the only pass lying in a northwestward direction^ and of 
equal advantage to the Rhine valley and the Seine basin ; the Little St, 
Bernard ; the Mont Cents; and the Mont Genevre. The elevation, steep¬ 
ness, and dangerous weather in these passes made travel difficult, and 
the ancient Roman improvements had gone to min. Einhard, The bi¬ 
ographer of Charlemagne, ruefully comments on the "difficulty” of 
trans-Alpine crossings. He certainly had dose knowledge of it, for 
he has left us a vivid recital of his hardships in bringing the bexiies 
of two saints of the East over the Alps to Germany. In the depth of the 
Middle Ages all four of these routes were within the territory of the 
kingdom of Burgundy, but with the gradual feudal disintegration that 
"^kingdom” became almost a political fiction and the control of these 
passes fell Into the hands of different lords on each side of the Alps. 
The western ends of most of the passes then came into possession of 
the dukes of Savoy, 

For a long time, however, the Italian ends of these passes were in 
the hands of Fiedmontese princes, as the margraves of Ivrea who 
controlled the Italian approach to the Great St. Bernard; the count of 
Aosta, in similar position for the Mont Cenis leading tg Lyons and 
Grenoble, and for the Little St. Bernard; the lords of Susa, who held 
the approach to Mount Genevre leading both into Frovence and to Gren¬ 
oble. Merchants from the cities of Lombardy all depended on one or an¬ 
other of these passes, and Pavia, Alessandria, and Modena were vir¬ 
tually clearing-houses for them. In 1027, when the emperor Conrad II 
and Canute the Great of Denmark and England met in Rome, they sue- 
ceeded for a lime in rendering these routes reasonably free of tolls for 
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pil^ims and traders; Ardoin o[ Ivrea had blocked the Italian ends, and 
conditions were not mended until the em:|x:ror Conrad 11 in 1033 acquired 
Transalpine Burgundy. By tlie twelfth century three passes and 
the ItaHan end of Mount Geodvre were wholly Savoyard. The Only 
authorities which shared tolls with the duke of Savoy were certain 
favored inonasterieSp wliich, however, returned measure for measure 
in the relief W'hich they gave to wayfarers, Amadeus III made grants 
to the famous hospice of the Great St. Bernard in 1124, 112^, 1137, 
and was equally interested in promoting the comfort of travelers over 
the Mont Cenis. The Val di Susa enjoyed prosperity under his en¬ 
lightened sway. Although his interests m Savoy were feudal he was 
ititelligent enough to see that in Piedmont it would psy him to favor 
[lie communal spirit. Susa became a pet of his and was toll-free. At 
tlie same time he protected his agrarian interests in Savoy* and “for- 
had.e his Lombard subjects to buy sheep or fleece in his Burgundian 
lands, presumably because pasturage and wopbraising were the staple 
industry of the latter* and the Lombard middlemen were not allowed 
to enter the trade.” The toll over the Mont Cenis was the most lucra¬ 
tive of these Alpine tolls. The dukes shrewdly e.^empted Italians from 
paying it when coming from Italy and they paid only half-toll on re¬ 
turning, a provision which both increased tr^c and stimulated his sub¬ 
jects on the south side of the Alps. 

In Piedmontese Italy the most impoitani city was Asti, whose situa- 
tion was advantageous for trans-Alpine trade. Its banking Arms* the 
Solari, the Badri, t^ie Barardi, the Bucca, were in close relation with the 
Champagne Fairs. They also haitdled much of the political business of 
ihc counts of Savoy. Pavia was middleman between Genoa and South 
Ciemiany, 

In spite of war, tyranny^ abuse, the march of lime was with the cause 
of the Lombard cities. The very violence was symptomatit of the prom¬ 
ise and potency of the new social and economic Europe which was in 
process of becoming* a Europe of self-governing burghers whom kings 
and emperors had to recognize* a Europe of free artisans and merchants 
instead of serfs bound tg the glebe lands of a manorial lord, a Europe 
nf new economic condition, new social structure, new social idea.s, ticw 
political forms. 

After years of wasting war whose details we need not enumerate, 
the Lombard cities won the day. In the peace of Constance (11B3) ihej^e 
descendants of serfs and villeins were recognised as citizens of the 
Empire—as burghers; their cities were free* self-governing communi- 
ties; the making of law, the administration of justice, the laying of 
taxes were in their own hands; the free merchant, the free craffsmati 
was recognized * the old feudal laws which the cities had long since abol¬ 
ished gave way to the modem customs of each cityr customs in harmonv 
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with the spirit of the gige, and not obsolescent or obsolete feudal cus- 
toms; personal and movable property, almost all of it the product of 
trade and commerce, was on an equal plane with real property- In Lorn- 
bard Italy feudalism was but a shell; only desiccated ancl archaic rem¬ 
nants of meclie^-al antiquity survived, as innocuous as they were curious, 
like ruined castles on the hilltops. 

Milan rose from the ashes to which Frederick 1 had reduced her+ 
greater than before. She and all the other Lombard cities, in addition to 
the wares of their own manufacture, bought outright Levantine imported 
goods and as middlemen distributed them beyond the Alps. 'Vhe Lom¬ 
bards exchanged Wood, pig iron, WTOUght iron, grain, woolen cloth, 
salt meat, salt, and corn for cinnamon, pepper, saffron, ginger, indigo, 
sandal wood, sulphur, velvet, carpets, alum, camphor, logwood, sugar, 
incense, niyrrh, taffeta, ermine, dyes, cloth of gold, perfumes, jewels, 
and jewelers^ work. The Alpine passes by the end of the tw^ellth cen¬ 
tury became thoroughly established as routes of commerce, and in the 
spring and summer w-ere crowded with caravans of merchants- 

Tmportant new economic developments in Lombardy w^ere bridge 
building and canai construction, which followed after the peace of Con¬ 
stance in IIS3. But the lower Po was too difficult to span with regular 
bridges and had only pontoon bridges. The effect of this new engineering 
both upon trade, by facilitating communication and lowering freight 
rates, and upon agriculture, by bringing enormous areas of land under 
regular irrigation, was very great. In the thirteenth century the pros- 
jierity of Lombardy was almost as much in its farm products, entile, and 
wool as in the trade which it plied- 

Canal izaiidn and irrigation were not new practices in Lombardy m 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the revival of ancient Roman 
jiractice. Even the modern names of many of these canals have changed 
hut little from the original Roman names. In the universal breakdovm 
of material civilLzation after the fifth century the Roman Campagua^ 
the Pontine marshes, the Tuscan Maremma became miasmatic and ma¬ 
larial tracts owing to the neglect of dikes and drainage, or the dilapida¬ 
tion of aqueducts. While never such pestilential areas as these, even 
much of the Lombard plain was gradually converted into swamp. "'A 
great part of the province/^ writes an Italian historian, "was at thia 
lime covered with forests. Tracts now richly cultivated were stagnant 
marshes or arid wastes^ The culti-v'ation of rice or the mulberry was then 
unknown, and the products of the soil were the common grains required 
for food, and flax for clothing."^ Another adds: “Some traces of better 
times, however^ still remained. The existence of water-meadows is 
adverted to; and the ordinary measures of their produce in grass or h^y, 
which are still in use, are traceable as far back as the beginning of the 
ninth century. The ^struggle against the superabundant waters, w^hich 
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thr^tened to submerge the plainp did not, however, begin for two 
centuries later, , ^ . Before the year 1100,. but at what precise date is 
unknownp the ancient works in the interior of Milan, originally con¬ 
structed in the time of the Romans, were restored and extended. , . . 
The destruction of Milan by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 1162, 
and its subsequent reconstruction on a grander scale about 1176, led 
to the extension of these hydraulic works." “ 

Roman law had viewed the relation of rivers to the public interest 
in a sane and practical way. Navigable rivers were public. Private right 
pertained only to the banks and islands in the stream; in event of 
a change of course the abandoned channel was held to belong to the 
abutting property owmers. But feudal law had reversed all thiSp and the 
medieval nobles extended their private proprietorship over the waters 
of navigable streamsp hung chains across or placed weirs to intercept 
traffic and imposed tolls upon all traffic up and dovm stream. In other 
words, feudalism treated rlverSp which are moving roads, like the roads 
themselves. But at the peace of Con$tancc in 11S3 (art. 3) Roman law, 
never dead in Italy, was reasserted, and the Lombard cities recovered all 
the rights previously usurped by the feudatit>^* From that time the 
rivers were held to be public property* These rights were vested in the 
cities of the plain. The same surrender was also made of feudal rights 
over the road system of Lombardy and the bridgesp control of which 
was restored to the towns. 

The canal of the Ticino dates from 1177; the formation of the 
artificial lakes around Mantua from the construction in 1188 of re¬ 
markable works on the Mincio River, whose source is Lago di Garda. 
In 1191 the Canale della Battaglia, named in commemoration of the 
victory of I^gnano (1176) over the emperor Frederick Barbarossa* 
was constructed near Padua. At the same time Bologna granted a 
charter to a local corporation for building a canal from the Reno. 
In 1257 the great Naviglio Grande was made navigable to the very 
walls of Milan, but its inception dates from 1177 or 1179- 12 J2 

tt was made navigable within the city.) In 1220 the Roggia Muzza 
Canal, the most important artiBcial tributary of the Adda, was begun. 
The New Adda Qmal, like the Canale della Battaglia, w'as a memorial 
of the defeat of the emperoT Frederick It in 1239. It effected a junc- 

^Brusebetti, pmgrciii e rfeWe per h iWe/Pwr 

Mitanesr. 

* II was not an acddcni That the study of Roman Law was intensely pursued m 
the Iwombartl cilics. As Raslidatl says: 

"In the coEnuicrrial and political society of the Italian cities there arose a de¬ 
mand for [ruilfnl tnowlcdge, for sciefyee applied to the rceulilion of sodat iitc— 
for riY'i/E>cinV3» in the strictest sense of the word. .And this demand was met by a 
rc^-ived study of tl^ long-neglected, but uever wholly forgolien monuments of 
Homan JorEsprudcncCr'' 
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Hon l^tween the Muzza and the North Lambro by niean$ of the Addetta 
at Cascino Scanasio. The Fiumo Bova U also among the oldest in Lom¬ 
bardy^ having been originally constructed by Berardo Maggi* lord of 
Bresciap and later bishop, between 1298 and 1308. Fierce competition and 
even actual war sometimes ensued between cities for control of these 
canals. Thus Modena and Reggio went to war in 1183 and quarreled for 
twenty years over the right to the waters of the Seechia. 

&lodern systems of irrigation have their direct origin in these hy^ 
draulic works of the Lombard cities^ and there is continuity between 
what prefvaits in Lombardy today and what was begun in the twelfth 
century. The Cistercian monks arc to be given generous credit for their 
part, especially in promoting irrigation. The Lombard historian Lan* 
dolfo relates that shortly after the departure of St, Bernard (1135) 
from Milan, a party of monks arrived there, founded the monastery of 
Chiaravalle near Milan, and by means of irrigating canals connecleci 
with the Vettabbia brought a Large part of hitherto barren land tinder 
cultivation. As in the case of many great medie^-al cathedrals whose 
architects are unknown to us, so in the case of these great tntemal im- 
provements, the names of ihe engineers are unrecorded. 

On the western coast of Italy the cities on the Ligurian Gulf, Genoa, 
and Pisa broke into the eastern Mediterranean with the Crusades. 
Genoa was the first maritime power to which Urban II appealed in 
1096^ In November, 1097^ during the siege of Antioch, a Genoese fleet 
of twelve galleys arrived at the port of St^ SimeonH The share of the 
Genoese in the taking of Antioch must have been importaiit, for they 
ruled St. Simeon until the port wag incorporated with Antioch, and at 
.\ntioch its ruler Bohemond granted them a f^ndaco^ the Church of 
St. John, thirty houses, a fotinlain, and a bazaar. As to Jerusalem, it 
probably could not have been taken had the Genoese not opportunely ar¬ 
rived at Jaffa with supplies for the besiegers. On April 25, i lOL Baldwin 
of Jerusalem conclud^ a treaty with the Genoese which assured ihem 
possession of a quarter^ together with one-third of the booty in every 
town which they should aid in reducing. Operations were immediately 
begun against other coast towns. By the end of that year the Genoese 
were established at Tortosa^ Arsuf, and C^sarea “ in 1104 they acquired 
a quarter in Acre, in no6 at Apamea, in 1109 at Laodicea, in tiiO at 
Beirut; and finally in 1124 they also established a fonduca at Tyre^ ^0 
the wrath of V^enice. lu order to assure the preservation of these val¬ 
uable concessions the canny Genoese placed in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre behind the high altar a plaque which recorded the list of 
commercial grants made to them. The precaution wag well taken, for 
after King Amaury (1162-73) caused this document to be destroyed 
Genoa had dihiciilty in obtaining other privileges. 

In the treaty made with Baldwin of Jerusalem, the Genoese had 
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Stipulated that in e%ent of the Christian conquest of Egypt, they were 
to have a third part of Cairo, ITte weakness of the kings was such, how¬ 
ever; that ibis enterprise was nol undertaken, so that in 1177 Genoa 
independently negotiated a treaty with the Eg^qitiao sultan giving her 
commercial rights and privileges in Egypt, For the first lime the Ventr- 
tian monopoly of Egyptian trade was intercepted and a bitter competitor 
of Venice admitted. From this year we may date the undying hostility 
between Genoa and Venice. Already Genoese trade galleys had pushed 
into Greek waters in spite of Venetian opposition, and apparently 
during the Second Crusade (1147-49) Genoa gained a foothold outside 
the walls of Constantinople in an unidentified locality called Orcon. 
for in 1154 we find an enLargemcnl of former privileges. But in 1170 the 
Genoese f&ndaca was removed to Coparion on the Galata peninsula, not 
far from the Pisan quartern 

This growth of Genoa excited the anger of Milan, now at the height 
□i her power and endeavoring to monopolize the conduct of trade in 
North Italy, We have seen how Milan in U30 struck at Pavia, which 
acted as middleman to Genoa and transmitted Genoese oriental tm- 
portations across the Alps. But in 1168 the LoTiibard League, of which 
Milan was the head^ struck a double blow at both Genoa and Pavia 
in a single stroke by constructing Alessandria (so named in honor of 
Pope Alexander III) in Piedmont upon the Tanaro River above its 
confluence with the tJormida. This fortified outpost literally straddlcrl 
the road between Genoa and Pavia, with the result that it ruined Pavia 
as a commercial town and blocked Genoa’s northern traffic. 

The effect was to throw Genoa into closer commercial relations with 
southern France. In the end Genoa probably profited by the change 
compelle<l by the strife in LomSiardyt although she was profoundly dis¬ 
turb^ for years. For as early as the first decades of the twelfth century 
there is record of Genoese merchants in Provence, at Antibes, Frejus, 
Marseilles, Arles, Beziers, Carcassonnct Narbonne, Perpignan, Kimes, 
St. Gillcs, Tarascon, Montpellier, and Toulouse. By the end of the 
twelfth century Genoese merchants bad advanced as far north in 
France as Burgundy and Champagne. The first notice of their presence 
at the Champagne Fairs is in 1193. Thence it was only a step to Flanders. 

Herein we see the striking difference between Venice and Genoa, 
For the former, by virtue of her situation, was immune from the civil 
discord that racked the Italian mainland. Moreover, in V'enice, the 
state was supreme and the government rigidly and minutely regulated all 
commerce. In Genoa, on the contrary, the commune was coeval with 
the First Crusade and the government was controlled by the great mer¬ 
chant families, which often were at feud. Thus in 11S3 there w-as civil 
war between the Venti and the Castelli. Saladin^s victories in the Holy 
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Land were a serious setback from which partial recovery was made 
during the Third Crusade. But again in 1193-^ civil strife ensued, 
culminating in the loss of political grasp by the great families and the 
destruction of their commercial monopoly. The Syrian trade then was 
thrown open to the people and the colonies placed under direct control 
of the Republic, now, unlike Venice, a democratic instead of an aristo¬ 
cratic government. 

While Genoa established her lucrative trade in Syria and Palestine 
during the crusading era, she traded also with Sidly, kept up her old 
trade with the opposite Mohammedan coast of Africa^ especially with 
Bougia and Ceuta, and greatly expanded her commerce with southern 
France and Spain, in 1147 Genoa helped the king of Castile a^nst 
the khalif of Cordova and was rewarded with trading privileges in the 
peninsula, but profited little from them tiritil the Castilian capture of 
Cadiz in 1262. In 1157 she drove the last Moslems out of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands. 

Bitter competition prevailed between Genoa atid Pisa: the two neigh¬ 
bors were intensely hostile to one another, and clashes on the sea. were 
frequent. From 1119 to 1132 and in 1195 actual war existed between 
them. In 1199 Genoa was at war with Vintimiglia. 

Most interesting and important was Genoa's contribution to the 
conduct of business enterprise in the formation of commercial organiza¬ 
tions, veritable commercial corporations, in which sliares were sold and 
the profits and risks distributed. Each ship carried a supercargo or 
factor who represented the interests of the investors. This company was 
known as the Sotkias man to diiStinguish it from a similar association 
which traded with inland towns. It was really a joint-stock company. 
Extended and adopted elsewhere in the later iliddle Ages, this form 
□f business association is Genoasignal contribution to the history of 
coinmerce. Of no less significant iniuence upon Later history were the 
colonial experiments of the Geneose in Syria, which in the thirteenth 
centurj^ enabled them to create a great colonial empire on the Black Sea 
coast after the restoration of the Greek Empire in 1261. 

While enormously expanding her commercial field in the eastern 
Mediterranean^ Pisa^ like Genoa, still clung to her old trade with North 
Africa and the Spanish coast. She conquered Majorca in 1113^ and 
was the first Italian city to establish permanent tTading posts in the 
ports of Mohammedan Africa, at Tunis and Bongia. In 1134 her 
traders negotiated a commercial treaty with the sultan of Morocco. Six 
years later they established a coral station on the island of Taharca. The 
emir of Tunis in a document of i J57 describes the Pisans as '*his truest 
friends among Chrbtiads" ('Verij awurij meis quos pro ceteris mundi 
Christiani Alum was the chief objective of this Pisan-Tunisian 
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trade, for its astringent quality was highly prized in the dyeing industry, 
owing to the capacity it had to ’‘set” colors in textiles and make them 

lasting. . , , , 

It was inevitable that Lucca should be drawn into the feud between 
Genoa and Pisa. For Pisa and Lucca had a commercial quarrel of 
their own. The former controlled the mouth of the .Amo, the natural 
exit for inland Tuscan wares and for import of commodities brought 
by sea. Pisa imposed all that the traffic would bear of both import and 
export dues. Lucca, situated on the Via Francigena. a great pilgrim and 
commercial highway extending from the Alpine^ passes to^ Rome, re¬ 
taliated by imposing tolls on all travelers who wished to diverge from 
the main route in order to go to Pisa. The result was war between Pisa 
and Lucca in n 36-28, 1143-47. and again in 1165-71, in which Genoa 
aided Lucca. The last conflict, be^des being fought out at sea, spread 
to the south of France where eadi city had partisans. Narbonne favored 
Pisa. Raymond of Toulouse favored Genoa. On one occasion the gret 
Fair of St. Cillcs was wrecked by a battle fought in its midst. The chief 
benefit of the struggle accrued to Genoa, for the war drove her les^r 
neighbors on the Riviera on each side of her—Savona, Kolt, Vintirnig- 
lia, San Maurizio, and San Remo—to the side of Genoa fo-r protection, 
and thus created a Greater Genoa, Another gainer, as we shall s« later 
on, was Florence, which adroitly intervened nominally on Pisa’s side, 
in order to get port concessions at the mouth of the Amo, 

It is now necessary to turn to southern Italy and Sicily and pick Up 
the thread of the history of the Norman power there. 

The conquest of southern Italy by Robert Guiscard and of Sicily by 
his brother Roger I had created two separate Norman states. But in 
T127 the lineage of the redoubtable Robert Cuiscard died out and the 
Sicilian branch of the Norman bouse in the person of Roger II {dipl 
1154) united the mainland and island Norman possessions into a single 
kingdom, that of Norman Italy and Sicily, or, as often later describcrl, 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, a term of importance, for Sicily was 
the major member in the union and Palermo was the capital. 

No place in the whole Mediterranean world was more advantagmusly 
situated for purposes of trade thau Sicily. The great island lay like an 
anchored battleship in the narrow way between East and West, com* 
manding every through route and exacting toll of every vessel. On the 
south Egypt and Africa, especially Kairwan, paid heb tribute; on the 
north she held the whole European coast west of Italy almost in fee. 
Palermo was the midmost point, the axis of great horizontal and vertical 
trade routes which crossed through her. The overflow from Palermo 
enriched the kingdom’s other ports—Amalfi, Messina, Naples, Salemo- 
Western shipping from Pisa. Genoa, Marseilles. Narbonne, Cadiz, 
Ceuta, Bougta, Mehdia, and Bona often lay side by side in these bar- 
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bors with galleys from Venice, Constanttnople* the ports of Syria and 
Palestinep and Alexandria, Sicily a meeting-place of races, tongues, 
commercial producUn religions, civilizations. Here East and West met, 
here North and South sat down in her courts. Western and Greek and 
Oriental Christians and Levantine Jews jostled Arabic and negroid 
Moslems of half a dozen sects in her bazaars. In Sicilian t^*arehouses 
far eastern luxuries like Jewels, and precious stones^ Indian ironware^ 
curious dyes, perfumes, Chinese silks, pepper and spices, Egyptian cotton 
goods, Persian and Turkish rugs, red leather, were stored side by 
side with colored marbles from the ranges of Atlas, Ivory, ostrich 
feathers, lion and leopard skins from Africa- 

The SidlLan monarchs fully capitalized 

the unnvaled facilities for trade whiCh were presented by its many har- 
hors and its advantageoes location with respect to the great sea routes. - * ^ 
The coniflierce of the Southern Kingdom w^as passive rather than active, 
that is to say* it was carried on, not mainly by its own cities such as Bari 
and Amalh, which had enjoyed great prosperity in the Byzantine period 
and lost their local independence under the Normans^ but by commercial 
lowers from without—Pisa, Genoa, and Venice^ The relative irnportance 
of each of these varied with the vicissitudes of Italian politics, but among 
them they shared the external trade of the kingdom. We find the Venetians 
on ihe eastern coast, the Genoese and Pisans at Salerno^ and the chief 
ports of Sicily, where they had special warehouses and often considerable 
colonies: and the earliest commercial records of Genoa and Fisa, notably 
the register of the Genoese notaiyT John the Scribcn enable as to follow 
their business from nnerchant to merchant and from port to port. Sicily 
served not only as a place ^o^ the exchange of exports for foreign prod¬ 
ucts, die cloth of northern Italy and France, and the spices and fabrics 
of the East, but also as a stage in the trade with the Orient by the great 
highway of the Straits of Messina or with Africa and Spain by way of 
Palermo and the ports of the western and southem coast, Eroni all this the 
king took his tolh Without foregoing any of their feudal or doniMial rev'C- 
nues or extensive monopohes,^ Roger and his successors tapped this growing 
commerce by port dues and by tariffs on exports and imports, thus secitring 
their ready money from that merchani class upon which the future mon¬ 
archies of western Europe were to build. The income from Palermo alone 
was ^td to be greater than that which the king of England derived from 
his whole kingdom-* 

Internal development of the resources of the kingdom kept pace with 
this external prosperity. Iron was worked around Messina and in Cala¬ 
bria; sulphur was min^ around Mount Etna; salt was made at Trapaui; 
the potteiy of Palermo, showing interesting Arabic influence^ was fa¬ 
mous ; goMsmithing and silversmithing were fine arts; in glassmaking 

♦Haskins, Thf Normant iVi Eurc/'c, J33. 
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the artisans oi Palermo exceeded ui skill any workmen iii the West, 
not even excepting the Venetian. In brief, the dv^ilizaHon of NOrnian 
Sicilyn both material and moral, was a fusion of every culture of the 
Mediterranean world. All this brilliant tivilibation has long since per- 
ished« leaving only one monument of its grandeur and its bcauty~its 
architecture. The church of Monreale is an epitome of all that was great¬ 
est and best in Norman-Sicilian civilization. 

The Great Count Roger II is the one prince in western Christendom 
who refused to jdeld to the fanaticism of the Crusades, He had no 
quarrel with Mohammedanism. Far from it, he not only tolerated but 
admired and imitated much that was found in Islamic civilization He 
was thrifty enough to profit by the commercial awakening due to the 
Crusades^ but slow to participate in their folly* It was his father's wnse 
policy before him, a policy to which be rigidly adhered. For when Bald¬ 
win of Jerusalem, flushed with the capture of the city in iioo, dreamed 
of Christian conquest of Kairwan, too, with the wild design of splitting 
eastern and western Mohammedanism asunder, not knowing, in his 
ignorance that eastern and western Islam were mortal foeSi the hard- 
headed and unromantic Roger wrote to the king; 

If the other Franks should come here, 1 should have to supply them with 
armies and ships for crossing. If they conquered the land and remained 
there, they would get the trade in the necessaries of life out of Sicilian 
hands into theirs; and I should lose the receipts from the com trade to 
them. Suppose their enterprise failed. They must return here; I should then 
have to expect hostile attacks in return, and trade and friendship Iwtween 
us and Africa would cease. 

He was willing to extend his sway over the African mainland if events 
were propitious, but too cautious to excite the resentment of the Mo¬ 
hammedans there by any war of intolerance. The issue justified his 
wisdom and his patience. For when the coast towns rebelled against the 
sultan of Kairwan and brought Norman aid, Roger II annexed without 
a war the whole African seaboard from Bona to Tripoli, where his just 
and benign rule speedily reconciled the nadve population to the new 
government. An Arabic historian has written of him: "*He restored both 
the cities of Zawilah and A 1 Mahdia, furnished capital for the mer¬ 
chants, did good to the poor, confided the administration of justice to a 
fadi acceptable to the peoplcn and ordered well the government of these 
two cities.*" 

The Norman king was indifferent to Norman aggrandizement in Syria 
and the Holy Land, hut glad to annex Africa under favorable condi- 
rions. But the li^estar of Roger II's ambition was the conquest of the 
Eyaantine Empire, a dream he inherited from Robert Guiscard and 
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Bohemond before him. If achieved, Sicily might control the entire 
commerce of the Mediterranean, Ea^t and We&t, reduce Venice to trib¬ 
ute and from the Golden Horn dictate alike to Europe and Asia. It 
was this feaj- that induced Constantinople to grant large trading privi¬ 
leges to Venice and Pi&a; that made even Genoa and Venice dissemble 
their enmity; that made the German emperors, Lothar and the first 
Hohenstaufeti, apprehensive of the growth of Korman-SiciHan power. 
In 1147^ taking advantage of the Second Crusade^ Roger II struck, not 
directly at Constantinoplcp but at Corinth and Thebes, two of the most 
important industrial cities of the Byzantine Empire. The enormous spoil 
of the former city paid the cost of the expedition, w^hile from Thebes, 
which was the centre of the Byzantine sitk-weaving industry, the Great 
Count carried away more than two thousand artisans, many of them 
Jevfs^ and settled them in a permanent colony in -Palermo. It was a 
master stroke. For henceforth the West was emancipated from depend¬ 
ence upon Byzantium, which ever since Justinian's time—the sixth 
century'—had succeeded in maintaining a jealous monopoly of this 
lucrative industry. From Sicily in the ensuing century the silkworm 
and the cultivation of the mulberry spread to the mainland town& of 
Italy and of Provence. Well might the Arabian historian and geographer 
Edrisi, w^ho dwelt at Roger^s court, write of him that: accom¬ 

plished more when sleeping than other men in their waking hours.^^ 
No sovereign of the first half of the twelllh century equaled him iu 
abilttTr' or energy, not even Henry Plantagenet or Frederick Barbaras^. 

In law and government Roger II was no less remarkable than in war 
and diplomacy. Beyond any doubt the Norman-Sicilian monarchy was 
the most intelligent and efficient state in Christian Europe. In financial 
administration and taxation methods it particularly excelled. In riches it 
exceeded all. The whole system of government was just such as to 
establish cohesion and contented unity out of the diverse elements which 
entered into its social composition—Norman-Italians, Byzantine Greeks, 
Arabs* Jews—'peoples of four faiths and four different cultures. "The 
count was fac^ by the fact that Sicily was a meeting-place of races, 
civilisations, and tongues. On this (act he built a system of government 
in which power was based on the toleration and free intermingling of 
elements which could not he combined by force " Absolute religious 
toleration prevailed. Jewish synagogues and Mohammedan mosques, 
churches for Greek Christians and churches for Latin Christians existed 
in Palermo and every other city of the realm. The Moslems preserved 
their own laws and had their own judges^ or cadis^^ and a large degree 
of latitude was accordctl the Greeks and Jews also. Each people enjoyed 
perfect freedom of trade. All alike paid the poll tax without distinction 
of race or religion. It was symbolic of the equal rights of all 

While the classes of society familiar to the feudal world were pre- 
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served in Sicily—ntlcrg^v nobles, bonrgeoiSp and serfs^the mixed va¬ 
riety of Ehese classes enabled the crown always to balance one against 
another, so that neither clergy nor feudality ever acquired preponderance 
m the kingdom or had to be feared. While feudal in form, the govern¬ 
ment was not feudal in spirit. The chancellors of the king were laymen, 
not ecclesiastics, as elsewhere in medieval Europe. Greek, Arabic, and 
Latin were reg:ubrly employed in the chanccllcryv although '^the legal 
system of the kingdom as a whole, as distinguished from the local cus¬ 
toms and the administrative organization, was fundamentally Norman, 
and the influence of Roman^ Lombard, and canonical jurisprudence es¬ 
sentially secondary in its nature.A highly trained corps of bureau¬ 
cratic officials drawn from the bourgeois class Opposed a powerful 
administrative body to the baronage and kept the feudality in check- 
The army and the fleet were recruited from Normans. Greeks, and 
Saracens, One of Roger ITs admirals (and the very word is of Arabic 
origin) was a Syrian Greek, the other an Arab. 

In nothing, however, was the administrative genius of the two Rogers 
so manifested as in their system of taxation and hnance^ which pre¬ 
sented a clev^er mixture and adaptation of Byzantine and Arabic prece¬ 
dents and practices to Norman use. The sj^stem of land allotment and 
land surv^ey established by the Arabs was preserved and became the 
basis of taxation. Such records were based,, as we are expressly told 
in the records themselves, upon the land registers which were kept in 
the treasury itself. These registers were an inheritance from the Arabs. 
^ wp the treasury itsel f; they were, at any rate in part, written in 
Arabic, and the officials of the treasury, or doanu, were, like the won! 
doafta itself. Arabic also.” These land registers are a valuable and still 
lar^ly unexplored source gf fiscal and statistical information. The ac¬ 
quisition of full and accurate statistics w^as a passion with the Great 
Count. When he captured Naples the first thing he ordered was a survey 
of the city in order to ascertain its area and the extent of its population. 

The exchequer of the Norman-Sicilian government beyond doubt was 
the most efflcient and advanced institution of its kind in Europe, Two 
of its highest officials were Englishmen^ Robert of Selby and Thomas 
Brown, the latter of whom later entered the exchequer service of Henry 
II of England. Their names curiously occur in Greek and Arabic in the 
Norman documents. There is more than an analogy between the fisol 
and tax administration of England in the latter part of the twelfth 
century and that of Korman Sicily in the first half of the same century. 

French kings owed something of their policy 
to Sicily- Philip Augustus of France, at his accession in ttSo, was ad- 
vised by one of his counsellors to study the Norman-Sicilian govern- 
mmt There is little evidence of comtnercLal relations between Sicily 
and England and Normandy. Yet, as Professor Haskins has pointed out. 
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'It IS significarLt that w-e hear of a merchant of London at SaJemo and 
a merchant of Brindisi at the tomb of Beckel, and that the money of 
Rouen was in common use in the region of Aversa at least as late as 

Roger ITs intellectual interests also had a bearing upon economic 
and social history. He was ardently interested in history and geography 
and to satisfy his curiosity called to his court the most renowned Arabian 
geographer of the age^ Edrisi. Filtcen years of labor and research were 
spent upon the task and the work (written in Arabic) was not completed 
until six weeks before the Great Count's death in 1154, 

This book, called The Book of Roger, or ihe Ddiffhf of IVhcso Loves to 
Moke the Cireuit of Ihc Worlds was based lupon the previous labors of 
twelve geographers, class teal and Mussulman, But aiming at greater ac¬ 
curacy than could be obtained by a merely literary compilation, Roger 
caused pilgrims^ travelers, and inerchants of all countries to be asseinbled 
for conference and examination before him. Their accounts were sifted and 
collated. EdrisI held the pen while Roger quest!anecl. Measurements and 
distances were carefully compared; and a vast silver disk was constructed, 
on which all die seas, islands, continents^ plains, riversn mounts I n-rangeSp 
cities, roadsp and harbors of die know'n w^crld were delineated. Hie text 
supplied an explanatory description of Uus map, with tables of the productSp 
habits, races, reltgions, and qualities, both pliysLcal and moral, of all cli¬ 
mates* The precious metal upon which the map was drawn proved its ruin, 
and the Geography remained in the libraries of Arab scholars. Yet this 
was one of the first great essays of practical exploration and methodical 
statistic, to which the genius of the Norseman and the Arab each con¬ 
tributed a quota,^ 

One other word may conclude this consideration of the influence of 
the Norman Sicilian kingdom upon economic history. As we have seen 
in the chapter upon the Crusades, maritime and commercial law, in¬ 
cipient international law^ derives its origins from the conflicts and the 
fusions of the Mediterranean world during the Crusades. One town 
of lower Italy under Norman rule made a signal contribution to this 
mixed body of law. This was Trani in Apulia above Bari on the coast, 
whose coinmerctal prospeTity, owning to its convenience as a port of de¬ 
barkation or arrival, greatly increased during the period of the Crusades. 
It rivaled Brindisi and Bari in this advantage. Here the Templars early 
erected a hospital for pilgrims; Pi sat Genoa, and Florence had merchant 
and banking houses here; Venice maintained a resident consul; the 
Amalfitans had a special quarter; the annual fair of St. Nicholas drew 
tens of thousands. In consequence of all this commerce the maritime 
laws of Trani acquired recognition in the Mediterranean and contributed 

^ Symonds, Sketches in lialy (Palerim). 
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to the stream of law derived from Greek. Arab, Italian. Proven<;al. 
and Catalan sources, which all together came to form the body of iii- 
temational law which we find on record in the thirteenth century. The 
date of the formation of this code of Trani is uncertain. Formerly it was 
thought to be 1063, but that year seems too early, and scholars now at¬ 
tribute the code to the date 11 The original Latin text has not been 
preserved t the surviving form is an Italian translation probably made in 
1363 under the Angevin kings of Naples. 

{^oa, Pisa and Venice all feared and envied Sicily. With all three, 
politics, trade, and religion were inextricably interlaced. In IJ35 when 
there was a schism in the papacy and Roger 11 of Sicily backed the anti- 
pope, Pisa seized upon it as a pretext to Antalfi, In the next year^ 
when Innocent II triumphed, he set about to form a Jeague to destroy 
iht Norman power, and invited Genoa. Pisa, and Venice to laartidpate. 
GenM would have nothing to do with an enterprise in which Pisa and 
Venice were engagedp and Roger detached the Venetians by giving them 
commercial advantages itt Sicily; advantages which were renewed in 
1 The league fell to pieces leaving the members of it holding an 
empty bag. 


Matters became more serious later in the century with the entrance 
of Frederick I Barbarossa into Italian a flair Sr Not content with the am¬ 
bition to destroy the Lombard cities, Frederick also dreanie<l of extend¬ 
ing his imperial sway over sotitbern Italy and Sicily. To this end in 1162, 
after the subjugation of Milan, he went so far as to ally himself with 
the emperor Manuel Cewnnenos of Cotistantinople, allowing the Greeks 
to occupy Ancona and Bari in order to cut off Venice from support of 
the NoiTnans+ (a policy only too welcome to Manuel, who was chafing 
under \ enices highhanded ways in Constantinople) and made extrava¬ 
gant promises to Pisa^ pledging her possession of all the eoast from 
Cl vita Vtechia almost to Genoa, freedom of trade in Sicily, Calabria, 
and Apulia, half of Naples. Salerno, Messina, and Palermo* the whole 
of Gaetn* M^zara, and Irapani. At the same time Frederick tempted 
Genoa with similar promises: possession of Syracuse, 250 fiefs in the 
centre of the island, ^'and in every city a street and a fondaco, together 
with complete exemption from imposts. Proven^^l merchants were to 
excised from Sicily and Calabria and the Venetians also- . . - 
mally Genoese dominion of the seacoast from Monaco tc Porto Venere 
was recognized-"* 

It is diflicult not to suppress a smile at the gullibility of Genoa and 
Pisa in serious^ believing in the sincerity of these promises, even if 
Frederick I bad ever had the power to achieve the conquest of Sicily. 
The Ligunan cities, if they had not been blinded by enniditv. Ought 
to have known better For Frederick I had already given them serious 
cause for alarm hy claiming Sardinia a'ld Corsica as imperial fiefs, in 
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the exploitation of which Pisa and Genoa had for many years been 
tnifaged. Nothing canie of al! these grandiose promises. Frederick 1 was 
recalled beyond the Alps and the colonies of Genoa and Pisa in Con¬ 
stantinople fell to fighting. 

The politics of the three great maritime republics of Italy by the 
latter half of the twelfth century were clearly defined: Pisa was strongly 
imperial or Ghibellinc; Genoa and Venice were anti-unp^rUl, pro-papal, 
and Guelf. Yet the situation w^as not so simple as this. For Genoa and 
Venice, although both opposed the emperor* were deeply hostile to one 
another, a circumstance which gradually drew Pisa and Venice into 
alliance in spite of the fact that one was friendly to the emperor and 
the other hostile. Finally* Genoa courted Norman favor and Venice 
envied the Normans little less than she envied the Byzantines. Matters 
political and cotrunerdal rapid!ly approached a climax after the d^th 
of Frederick I ([ 190) and the accession of his son Henry VI, who 
■consummated the Hohenstaufen dream by acquiring the kingdom of 
southern Italy and Sicily. Seated on the throne of the dynasty which 
Robert Guiscard had established—that Guiscard who h^ twice at¬ 
tempted and twice failed to capture Constantinople and unite the Balkan 
peninsula, Greece* the Adriatic lands, southern Italy, and Sicily into a 
great and formidable pditical and commercial empire—Henry VI re¬ 
vived the scheme. Pisa was elated with expectations^ Genoa sullen and 
suspicious, while as for Venice her fury at the prospect was terrible, 
Suddenly in 1197 the emperor died while on his march overland to Con¬ 
stantinople. The grandiose design of the Hohenstaufen to rule all Cen¬ 
tral Europe from the Baltic to Sicily, to unite the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Byzantine Empire into a super-empire, to make the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Black Sea Gcrman-Norman lakes* went to pieces like a 
broken cloud. It left Venice master of the future. That history lias been 
told in the story of the Fourth Crusade, 

The brilliant culture of Sicily vrhich Roger II had done so much to 
create* continued even more brilliantly under his grandson Frederick II 
(died 1250). Palermo was the most cultivated and the most varied cap¬ 
ital in Europe. 

Frederick IFs court cannot be regarded as an isolated or merely per- 
S€mal phenomenon. Lying between tbe Middle Ages and the R-etiaiusance, 
it imist Ik seen against tbe cosmD|xihtan background of Norman Sicily, the 
meeting-point of Greek, Arabic, and Latin culture, central in the history as 
in the geography of the Mediterranean lands. . + . At the court of Fred¬ 
erick II the Greek element of little significance. Greek versions of bis 
laws were issued, and Italian poets sar^ his praises in Greek vem, but the 
influence of Byzantium had declined with the fall of the Greek Empire^ 
and we hear little of Greek scholars or Greek iranslations in this period in 
the South, On the other hand, Arabic influence was if anything stronger 
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under Frederick^ espedally after hi& visit to the East, and was maitiUined 
bjf the political and commercial relations with MohamniedAii cgunttcfti, 
while his imperial interests fostered intercourse with northern Italy* Ger¬ 
many, and Provence. , . . His Crusade led to political and commercial re¬ 
lations with the sultan of Egj-pt which lasted throu^out his reign^ while 
the comnaercial treaty of 12^1 with the ruler of Tunis was followed by the 
establishment of a Sicilian consulate at Tunis.* 

But the long and terrible war waged between the Emperor and the 
Popes taught all Italy and Sicily in eotls of ruination. Fra Salimbene, 
a Franciscan, who traveled much through Italy at this time, paints a ter¬ 
rible picture: 

In the neighborhood of Parma and Reggio and Modena and Cremona, 
men could neither plow nor sow nor reap nor till vineyards nor gather the 
vintage nor dwell in the vtllages. Nevertheless ^ bard by the towm walls 
men tilled the fields under guard of the city militia, who were fiuistcred 
fjnarter by quarter according to the number of the gales. Armed soldiers 
thus guarded the peasants at their work all day long; for so it must needs 
be^ by rea^n of the rufltans and bandits and robbers who were multiplied 
leyond measure. For they would take men and lead them to their dungeons 
to be ransomed for money, and the oxen they drove off to devout or to selL 

Here follows an appalling enumeration of cruelties: 

And all evils were muklplied on the earth, and the wild beasts and fowU 
increased beyond all measure, pheasants and partridges and quails and 
hares, and roebucks, fallow deer and buffalos and wild swine and raven¬ 
ing wolves. For they found no beasts in the villages to devour according 
to their wont; neither sheep nor lambs, for the villages were burned with 
fire. Wherefore the wolves gathered together in mighty packs around tlie 
city moats, howling dismally for exceeding anguish of hunger; and they 
crept into the cities by night and devoured men and women and children 
who slept under the porticoes or in wagons. , , ^ This curse of war in¬ 
vaded the whole of the Romagna in the days when I dwell there.* 

The once prosperous realm of Naples and Sicily passed* after the 
fall of Frederick II* into the hands ol Oiarles of Anjou, a French prince 
(1268). Qiarles of Anjou was dominated by an ambition to conquer 
Constantinople and to reestablish to his own advantage the fallen l^atin 
Empire in the Balkan peninsula, and although he failed in this design 
he got a footing in the Ionian and ^^ean islands. In Tunis, in spite 
of the disastrous Crusade of his brother there, he negotiated a profitable 
commercial treaty; his agents were busy on the borders of the Danube, 

* Ha?kin&, Sfudiei in Mrdtfl'df Scimcf, ^44, 23^3. 

^ Quoted by Coulmn, Si- Prancii m Dtrufr. 
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in Tartaiy^ in Georgia. Thanks to his efforts and to the favorable situa¬ 
tion, the kingdom of Naples remained the emporium of trade between 
East and West. 

At the same time the Angevin dynasty gained a preponderant posi¬ 
tion in Italy, It became the leader of the Giurch party and the Guelfs, 
so that southern Italy emerged out of that isolation and hostility of the 
rest of the peninsula which the policy of the Hohenstaufen had imposed 
upon her. The internal policy of the Angevins was as practical as their 
external policy. They were keen to increase the resources of their realm 
and to establish an effective machinery of taKacion. Their fiscal interest 
determined their policy tow^ard agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
actuated the establishment of monopolies, maritime enterprise, and the 
vast speculative ventures they indiilged in. These last activities proved 
unsuccessful, even disastrous, and drove the government to burdensome 
taxation, manipulation of the coinage and alteration of weights and 
nieasures. Evils like these w^ere not compensated for by the peace 
and security which prevailed on the roads, the suppression of brigand¬ 
age, harbor ivorks, and bridges. The long, indented coast of the kingilom 
with many ports promoted coast trade and seaborne commerce alike 
and regular shipping plied between southern Italy and Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, southern Francet S]>ain, Tunis, Bona, 
Bougia, Zara, Ragusa, Famagusta, Acre, Alexandria^ Rhodes. The fairs 
ol Tarentum^ Bari, Trani were famous^ 

Almost every commercial nation in Europe represented in the 
ports of the kingdom of Naples except the Germans and the English. 
But certain of these played a preponderant part, like the Provencals and 
Catalans among outsiders, and of Italians, the Sienese^ the Lucchesip 
the Pisans^ the Florentines, the Genoese, the Venetians, the last being 
most fmportaui. The Florentines enjoyed the financial preponderance, 
notably the great banking houses of the Bardi, Peruzzi, and xAcclajuoli. 
The realm of Naples survived the disaster of the loss of Sicily to Aragon 
in 1:^82, but the bankruptcy of the Bardi and almost all other banking 
bouses in Florence in 1345 owing to English repudiation of the great 
loan Edward TIT had made in 1337 to carry on the war with France, 
involved the kingdom of Naples in their collapse. 

Venice after (261, by dogged persistence^ indemnified herself for the 
loss of the and Black Sea tradc^ and in spite of all that Genoa 

did to injure her, continued to prosper. But her Ligurian ally and 
Genoa^s rival, Pisa, was not so fortunate. In 1242 and again in 1251 
there was war between them. After 1261 Venice was too engrossed in 
protecting her own commerce against Genoa to be able to protect Pisa 
also. Genoa, so near to Provence, had developed, as we have seen^ in> 
[Kirtant commercial relations in the Rhone and with the Cham-^ 

pagne Fairs. Accordingly when Charles of Anjou and Provence, the 
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brother of Louis IX of France, beeaine kifig of Naples and Sicily in 
1268, the Genoese were given liberal terras in his ports. Pisa countered 
by supporting Aragonese ainbition in Sidly. 

Almost all the threads of intrigue spun by the Mediterranean powers 
culminated in the Sicilian Vespers (1282), another revolutionaiy event* 
comparable to those in 1204 and 1261. \VTien the ambitious Charles of 
Anjou cont^uered the kingdom of Naples and Sicily in 1268, he dreamed 
of doing what his Hohenstaufen predecessor Henry VI on that former 
Norman throne had dreamed of accomplishingp to wit: to conquer 
the Byzantine Empire- Naturally the fallen emperor Baldwin II and 
all the exiled French nobles looked to Charles, To Vertice the prospect 
was as dangerous as the same project had been before. For it was im¬ 
possible for Venice to permit both sides of the straits of entrance into 
the Adriatic to be ruled by one prince. But even in her fear Venice 
skilfully worked upon the greater trepidation of the emperor to recover 
some of her former trade privil^es in the Aegean and again established 
a fandaca at Salonika. This was in 1277. But Michael VIII would take 
no chances. He was by no means certain of Venetian ability when there 
was possibility of the power of France in the person of Charles of An¬ 
jou's brother Louis IX being thrown into the scale against him- He pro¬ 
vided another string for his bow by conniving with Peter III of Aragon, 
the deadly foe of Charles of Anjou. The Sicilian Vespers (taS^) were 
devised in Barcelona and Constantinople. That tocsin sounded the knell 
of French ambition in Greece. Aragon received her reward in possession 
of Sicily, But Genoa made easy and rich profit out of the event. Charles 
of AnjoUi in return for aid of the Genoese fleet in the contemplated 
attack upon Constantinople, stood ready to enlarge the already great 
commercial privileges of Genoa in the Greek Empire. But Genoa pre* 
ferred to use Greek terror of the Angevin instead. The merchant-prince 
brothers of Cenoa^ Manuele and Benedetto Zaccaria, had long coveted 
possession of the great alum mines at Phokaia in Asia Minor, and the 
emperor granted them the concession. Michael VIII probably felt hlm- 
sdE sufficiently rewarded in having efFected the overthrow of the Ange¬ 
vin power. It was a good political stroke for the emperor. It was no less 
a capital commercial move for the Zaccaria brothers. For 


the annual rent paid lo the emperor was covered many times over by the 
profits of ihe mines. Alum was indispensable for dyeing and western ships 
iiDinieward bound were therefore accustomed to take a cargo of this useful 
product at Fhokab. The only serious competition with the trade was that 
of the alum which came from the coasts of ihe Black Sea and which was 
exported to Europe in Genoese bottoms- A man of business first and a 
patriot afterwards, Manuek persuaded the emperor to ensure him a mo- 
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ELopoly of the foarket by prohibiting this branch of the Euxine trade—a 
protective measure which led to difficulties with Genoa.* 

When the French iu Sicily were massacred in 1^2 Pisa was re¬ 
warded for her support of Aragon by grant of advantageous trading 
rights at Palermo and elsewhere in the island. The fight between the 
rivals was now to a finish. Morally supported by Charles of Anjou 
and France, which hated Aragon, the Genoese plotted and accomplished 
the min of Pisa, In 12S4 the city was taken, plundered of all that was 
movable within it, and the harbor destroyed by a diabolically ingenious 
feat of engineering. The Amo is a swift stream, so swift that the cur¬ 
rent had always kept the harbor clear of the detritus which the river 
washed down from the Tuscan hills. But the Genoese built a great mole 
obliquely across the mouth of the harbor, which slackened the current 
and compelled it to drop its burden of silt. By this means the port of 
Pisa was slowly filled and became no longer navigable. The merchants 
and the bankers removed to Lucca or Florence and Pisa’s day of glory 
was past. 

Shut out more and more from the eastern ports by the implacable 
hostility of Venice, Genoa more and more developed her commerce in 
western Europe, especiailly with France and Flanders. At some time, 
either very late in the thirteenth century or very' early in the fourteenth, 
she audaciously inaugurated a galley service between Genoa and Bruges 
(and London) destined to be of revolutionary influence upon the history 
of trade and trade routes in the Middle Ages. In spite of the peril ol 
pirates, storms, shoals, and rocks, the new venture prospered, for freight 
rales were reduced and tolls avoided. The effect of this new route can 
lie perceived in the corresponding decline of the Champagne Fairs— 
although there were also other reasons for their decay^—and in the 
shrinkage of the volume of trade and revenue from tolls in the Alpine 
passes upon the Rhine, 

Venice soon followed suit, ever vigilant for trade opportunities 
and watchful of her rival. In 1317 the first Venetian fleet was sent 
through the straits of Gibraltar to Bruges and London. Thereafter until 
well down into modem times the Venetian galley fleet was a fixed in¬ 
stitution of western European trade and soon far surpassed that of 
Genoa in Importance. 

By 1300 Genoa had ceased to be a formidable competitor of Venice, 
The reasons for Gctioa^s ultimate decline, as for Venice's great success, 
were political, and these In turn largely those which geography imposed. 

The constant internal revolutions xn the former city, three Serious revo¬ 
lutions in the course of fourteen ycars^ with all the unrest which preceded 

*Wr Miller, Thf Lailsj m tAr 
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them, must have placed her at a disadvantage in the conflict with her wore 
stable rival, U was iinpossible for Genoa to avoid this disadvantage; she 
was not an island city surrornided by impregnable lagoons; her seat was 
on the mainland, and she possessed territory along the shore to east and 
west The mounUins afforded a fairly defensible frontier, but that frontier 
was weakest just where the city of Genoa lay. The valleys of the Servia, 
the Stara. the Orba, and the Borwtda all ran up dangerously near to her 
Ixirders. . , . Genoa could not avoid being drawn into the whirlpool of 
Guelph and Ghibelline politics which tore her neighbors to shreds. More¬ 
over, the possession of this territory exercised a distinct influence cm the 
(quality of the Genoese population. Her great nobles were not merely mer¬ 
chant princes, tliey were large landed proprietors as well, with valleys to 
hold and castles to hold them by, and with mutual rivalries and coi^on 
greed of acquisition. Italian politics affected life of Genoa, and the 
feuds of great nobles broke the city into factions. Far different was the 
position of Venice, Isolated by ber lagoons; hardly, indeed, a Pfrt 
at all; with interests turned eastward, the wind of Guelph and Ghibelline 
contention hardly rippled the surface of her placid estu^; no feu^ 
system, with its arbitrary divisions of society, brake the solid hmy ot tne 
Venetian people; no powerful landed aristocracy presented a mark for 
popular jealousy, Venice was singularly united. The merchant noble, the 
clerks in her counting house, the captains of her ships, the men who workw 
them, were all cooperators and share-holders in a joint-stock concern. ^ e 
secret of Venetian success lay there. The struggle with Genoa was f^'^ribie 
in its long-drawn drain upon the resources of either combatant, but t e 
issue could never have been doubtful,* 

While Venice and Genoa lorded it over the sea and fought as mortal 
foes each against the other for markets and for products abroad, in the 
interior of Italy—in Lombardy and in Tuscany—much the same sort of 
fierce commercial competition went on, Milan and Florence v«re the 
centres of the strife. Each struggled tor the mastery of the territory of 
which it was the natural capital againt local feudal barons and rival 
towns. The feuds of smaller towns with their near neighbors were no 
less ferocious than the wars of Florence with Ptsa and Siena. More¬ 
over, the towns themselves were often torn within by factional 

strife. 

The explanation qf this condition lies in the widening cleavage be¬ 
tween the wealthier bourgeois who controlled both the gilds, now become 
merchant or industrial corporations, and the local town government, and 
the lower commonalty composed of the working classes and the casual la- 
l>or element of the population. It wis a conflict of wealth agajnst poverty, 
of employer against employe, of capital against labor. Finally, pervading 
and obsessing all this confusion and anarchy, was the gigantic struggle 
between the papal and the imperial authority, in the thirteenth century at 

Hisitirical R.rvirUr. XII, 548 (a rcvirW of Caro)* 
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grips in the last throes of that historic struggle. In every Italian town 
was a GhibeUitie or imperial party advocating the cause of Frederick 
II and a Guelf or papal party. A superficial observation of this partisan 
strife shows only a pDiitical issue, local or general. But if we penetrate 
below the surface of these factions we discover a deep and significant 
economic and social cleavage between them. It was a conflict between 
the towns and the rural areas around them; between burghers and 
feudal nobles; between landed property on which feudalism rested and 
the new forms of wealth bom of commerce and industry; between 
feudal Conservatismp which clung to the past and the new urban mate¬ 
rial life lusty with the strength of youth and wholly modern in its view¬ 
point and s>tnp3thies. The conservative feudal interests w^ere aligned 
with the emperors; the new interests with the popes. The papacy, the 
oldest institution in the worlds identified its authority and its interests 
with the newest ecotsomic and social forces in Europe, and thereby made 
its victory certain. For the triumph of the towns over feudalism nec¬ 
essarily entailed the triumph of the papacy Over the imperial repre¬ 
sentative of the rights and interests of the feudal classes. 

In terms of economic and social interpretation of history^ the new 
economic and social changes which Europie had developed in the twelfth 
century were at the root of the struggle between Frederick II and the 
popes. The Italian scholars Loria and Vtllari have clorly seen this 
important historical fact. I quote from the former: 

After every trace of inanulactiiring mdustiy had been obliterated by tlie 
{lestruction of the Roman Empire^ landed property played a great rok and 
tlte seigniors were the only actors in the econoinlc drama..' . . . Bui upon 
the appearance of the tree towns ... the revenues of indepemicnt artisan^ 
+ . . ranged themselves irt opposition to the landed revenues lhat were shuE 
up in die chateaux. This gave rise to a struggle between the holders of 
landed revenues and the holders of industrial revenues, . + . At Legnano, 
at Campalditio, at Monteperti, S>oth armed factions believed they were 
fighting for an ideal cause, the triumph of the pope or the cn^peror. , . . 
But whatever the ideal in whose cause they threw themselves into the 
fray* the unknown and invisible genius tliat animated the struggle did not 
descend from the heights of idealism, but proceeded rather from the lower 
regions of economic ufilStarianisni. . , . As soon as the Italian cities 
reached a condiiion of stability and csiabU^ed autoncmnciis governments, 
the now predominant indiistrial revenue instituted a formidable revolt 
against the feudal revenue, A sanguinary war then broke out against the 
chateaux as the result of this new contest betvrcen the industrialists and 
ihe feudatories, the former constituting the Guelf party and the latter the 
Chibdiines. . . , As socm as the conflEct broke out between the towns and 
lire fiefs, the serfs fled from the estates of their lords and found freedom 
under the shelter of the city walls. And alter the feudatories had been 
iransfomied into citiEens and the struggle between the Guelfs and the 
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Ghibellisjcs was continued within the walls of the towns, at every triuniph 
of the Guelfs the privileges of the arts [gilds] were extended to new classes 
of the population; and whenever the Ghtbdlines were triumphant Ehei 
rehabilitated the meaner emplovnients and raised the condition of the 
common people, whom they used as an arm against the bourgeoisie. Finally 
when the feudatories were rendered powerless and excluded frtmi all share 
in the government d£ the towns, and when the bourgeois supremacy re^ 
mained uncontested, it too split apart into two hostile faciionSr one com¬ 
posed of the well-to-do industrialists and the Other made up of the com¬ 
mon people, the small artisans, and apprentices.*® 

The Tuscan city of Florence in the thirteenth century is the typical 
and most characteristic example in inland Italy of this economic and 50- 
Lial development just described, even as Milan is the typical inland 
Italian city of the twelfth. Economically backward and of only rudi¬ 
mentary' material dviUzation in the eleventh century', when Tuscany 
was seized as a forfeited fief by the emperor (UI5), the firm German 
rule established there, combing with the a%vakening of Italy to neiv 
commercial and industrial energy during the Crusades, gave Florence 
new impulse and opened the door of new opporttmity to her. The 
German authority might be seated at San Miniato '"al Tedesto"" and 
find sympathetic support from Tuscan feudatories like the Aldo- 
hrandeschi family, which w^s said to own more castles tlian there are 
days In the year. But the steady invasion of the rural districts by urban 
capital slowly undermined their proprietorships. While emperor an-fl pope 
fought over the reversion of the great heritage of the countess Matilda. 
ITorence held aloof from either and was strictly attentive to business- 
Her policy was much like that to Milan in the preceding century—to 
crush her competitors. In consequence there was frequent war between 
Florence and Siena. 

Siena stood isolated in southern Tuscany with no near allies. Lucca, 
ambitious to reach the sea, and involved in war with Pisa because of it, 
was cleverly used as a cat's-paw by the Florentines with the aim of ac¬ 
quiring the port for themselves and letting Lucca bear the cost of 
acquisition. That port was Pisa it^ielf, which had enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of the maritime trade of Tuscany for years. Backed by Genoa, 
the Lucchese aggressively pushed their claims for a port. The emperor 
had too many irons in the fire to be able to come to her support. Siena 
was loo far inland. In a panic of fear lest Genoa and Lucca together 
fall upon her, Pisa made the fatal blunder of appealing to Florence for 
assistance, and sealed her fate in the treaty of July 4, 1171, 

In return (or Florentine assistance the Pisatis promised to "'save and 
guard the meti of the Florentine state an land and on sea; to furnish a 

t“Loria, Ecoititmie Poundaiian^ c/ Soekiy, pp. 1^-194, 
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contingent of 400 knighi^ whenever ihe FIarertines should be engaged in 
war., > - - not to make peace or truce witii Lucca witbont the consent of 
the Florentine eon^iuls; to transport the goods and the persons of the 
Florentines by sea on the same teims as the wares of the Pisans them¬ 
selves; to grant special exemptions with regard to riparian dues within the 
territories of Pisa; 10 provhle a domuj for the accommodation of Floren¬ 
tine ftierchants "in Forispona,^^ and two shops upon the bridge over the 

Without the loss of a single citizen or the expenditure of a penny Flor¬ 
ence reached the sea and made Pisa her vas&aL 

Henceforth Florence's slow ascendancy in Tuscany became more 
rapid. In 1197, when Henry Vi's designs alarmed all Italy, she formed 
the Guelf League^ similar tq the Lombard League in 1167^ wliich facil¬ 
itated her '"peaceful penetration." The years 1209-14 saw the complete 
breakdown of Gentian-imperial organization in Tuscany. The conflict 
lictween the papacy and Frederick 11 + w'ho was hostile toward munici- 
isai development, drove Florence into the camp of the Guelfs and the 
artrts pf the pope. Urban IV rewarded her services by making Florence 
the fiscal seat of papal financial policy and opened the way for Florence 
to become a powerful banking centre. From 1215 onward for years the 
Guelf party, composed of rich merchanls, the great gilds, and the 
money-lenders, controlled Florence. The heavy taxation upon Tuscany 
by the emperor's vicar in Tuscany and his own son-in-law, Frederick 
of Antioch, combined with papal intrigue and the agitation of the 
Franciscan friars, strengthen^ this alliance- It was a period of great 
commercial and industrial prosperity, but characterized also by "'graft." 
administrative corruption, jobbeir3\ financial confusion^ and land- 
grabbing. Two examples at this season of constructive financial admin¬ 
istration are the coinage of the gold florin (1252) and the institution 
of an income tax In Florence. 

Florence's economic fame rested first upon her industries and later 
upon her commerce and her banking. Her major activity was industnah 
not commercial. She could not get into the oriental commerce and the 
carrying trade, for she was not on the sca^ The Crusades were of no 
tlirect help to her, though by the general revival of commerce Florence 
profited, Florence was not a middleman but a producer. Her problem 
was to find some ware of general or universal demand and to manu¬ 
facture that ware. She seized upon the making of woolen cloth and 
developed it into a specially. The Tuscan hills were admirably adapted 
to sheep-raising when agriculture was difficult and unremunerative. 
Sardlnia provided an abundant supply of wool, other supplies came 
from Algarve, the southernmost province of Castille, from Languedoc 

Heywood, 1^3-. 
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in France, and from The villages and monasteries round 

about Florence became sheepfolds and ranches^ 

The most famous of these establishments were ihe hooses of the 
Humiliati, a monastic order in Lombard and Tuscan Italy—tn Lom¬ 
bardy alone it had 150 houses—which were wholly given over to wool- 
growing. Tradition relates that the original group was lormed of cer¬ 
tain Milanese nobles whom Henry III deported to Germany and 
"humiliated"' by long imprisonment, and that when released they re¬ 
turned home and founded a monastery. Another version attributes the 
origin of the Humiliati to the passionate preaching of St. Bernard at 
Milan in 1135, Neither tale is true. The origin of the Humiliati is to 
be found in a union of religious sendment and economic distress. In the 
late eleventh century the Catharist heresy and its near analogue in Lom¬ 
bardy, the Pataria, were vehicles for the expression at once of religious 
zealotry and economic and social discontent, and were joined by thou¬ 
sands of poor artisans, especially wool-workers, who formed the prole¬ 
tariat of the Lombard towns. The old names disappeared in rime but the 
condition and the group persisted, and in the middle of the twelfth 
century there sprang forth from this soil of misery^ and religious fervor 
the Order of the Humiliati, designed to provide regular and steady em¬ 
ployment for these distressed workers in the towns. The members dwelt 
in austere and democratic simplicity* and devoted themselves to manual 
labor, in particular to weaving woolen cloth. This institution, half layt 
half religious, at first was looked upon askance by the Quirch- Indeed, 
there is a certain resemblance between the ideals and the practices of 
the Humiliati and those of the Waldensians, the Joachimists, and the 
Franciscans. Pope Innocent III formally recognized the new order in 
1201 , imposed the monastic rule upon it and enjoined upon it the special 
duty of combating the Patairia and the Vaudois heretic movements. 

But the Humiliati were more interested in practical charity relief than 
in preachings and much preferred to devote themselves to sheep-raising 
and looking after the welfare of the lower laboring classes in the towns^ 
The order bas been aptly characterized as "a cross between a monastic 
order and an industrial gild." 

In various places children were entrusted to the care of the Humiliati 
to be vocarionally educated much as apprentices were trained up in the 
gilds. But the municipal authorities in the Lombard cities saw in the 

*®The English records show that in 127^ Tta]b.n mcrchafiu look 379 Sj of the 
product- TNJrthem French tiKrchiwiU. 24%; ihsac Qf Brabant, 17%; those of 
South France, 8%; German nicreh^Ui. 5 %; Flemingj, 3 %; aM Spaniards, 1 
Bm it is to be said that trade relatiom between England and Flanders were jui- 
pended in 1273. Of Italian capital invented in the English wool trade, the Scotti of 
^acenaa had Hi marks, the Riceiardi of Lttcta, 10,800, the Frratohaldi of 
^rentc 8800, wh kb shows that Florence wai young in the business. See 
Hui. Rfv.. ICXIV, pp. 300 (f. 
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g^rowing wealth of the Hiimiliati a source of dty revenue and on the 
ground that they were a serni-laic association, subjected them to taxation 
and forced loanst 50 that their houses gradually sold out in Lombardy 
and removed to friendlier Tuscany. Florencep busy^ indastrial Florence, 
always alert to good business, in 1239 indted the order to settle in her 
territory and to establish what we would call a manual training school 
for the education of wool-workers in the city. 

Even before this date the Florentine woolen trade had developed 
seven industrial gilds (srl*) which represented differentiated crafts of 
the single industryp as carders, fullers* and dyers. But two gilds were 
supreme, the Law and the Csitmala. The former made cloth from raw 
wool, both native and imported; the latter bought rough and inferiGr 
woolen goods in foreign markets, principally Flanders, and worker! 
them over into fine, high-class goods. That this practice was profitable 
not only shows Florentine ingenuityp but also proves that the IHorentitle 
working classes possessed a high degree of technical skill. Indeed, in 
carding, combing, trimmingp and especially in dyeingp Florence soon lerl 
all Europe. The fastest and most beautiful dyes known were Florentine 
colors. She searched the world for curious plants and minerals for this 
purpose. Many of the dyeing pTOcesses were secret oneSp the formulas 
being known to only one or two members of a firm so engaged. How 
prcxligioiisly Florence prospered may be indicated by the statement of 
Davidsobn, who has devoted a life of research to the history of me¬ 
dieval Florence, that in 1281 the city had a population of 4 StOOO. Wc 
know that in 1331 it had 90,000^ and her own native historian Villani 
says that in 136S there were 30,000 engaged in the woolen industry in 
all Its branches; two hundred shops turned out annually SopOOO bolts of 
cloth valued at 200,000 gold florins. Yet strangely enough in the thir¬ 
teenth century Florence was indifferent to silk production and left that 
industry to Lucca, which as we have seen got its start from Palermo. 
From Lucca the mulberry and the silkworm spread all along the Riviera 
and into Provence. Only in the fourteenth centurv^ in 1314* and then 
by violence, did Florence add silk manufacturing to her industries. In 
that year-she made war on Luccap ruined her trade, and deported most 
of the workmen of Lucca to Florence. 

Florence pla3''ed her cards with consummate skill in the bitter con¬ 
flict between the popes and the emperor Frederick II—as consummately 
as the popes themselves, especially Innocent IV and Urban IV. The 
popes p it has been pointed outp espoused the comniunal movement in 
Italy and from the wealth of the cities drew their supportp while the 
emperor leaned upon the old feudal aristocracy. Most of the cities, al¬ 
though not all, backed the pope, and the pope took good care to make 
it pay for them so to do. 

Innocent HI liberated the Romagna and Tuscany from Gennan dom- 
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^tion, and restored the patrimonies of the Church within the limits of 
Pepin s anoient donation, Gregory IX continued his predecessor's labors. 
The long war between the popes and Frederick II. which involved all 
Italy in its rrmz^s, bankrupts many^of the cities and ruined many of the 
nobles. The popies astutely used a portion of their enormous revenues 
to secure the adherence of the communes and the nobles bv paying their 
debts Md giving them back their lands as liefs of the Holy S<^ 6 . 

Yet It would be a wrong historical conclusion to think that the papaev 
actuated wholly by self-interest in this protracted feud. "The germ 
o the future, it has been well said, "lay in the communes i they, and 
wt the Empire, contained the principle of dviltaation, . . . The 
Ghtirch, as tn the twelfth century, immediately made herself protectress 
<n the burgher class and its liberties, and from these—the sources of 
me power of the age—drew forces to reinvigorate herself." For all its 
impeTOl ^bition and imperious ways, the papacy in this policy was on 
c SI c o a broAdenifig democi^y^ Unfortunately the new civic spirit 
was not proof again^ the brutality and licentiousness born of the bitter 
war, aim whto the issue of the freedom of the cities was won, thev 
quarreled with each other and with the popes and the nobles, and thus 
sa^nto anarchy, and finally passed under the sway of hereditary local 


This IS not the place to enter into the history of the rise and develop¬ 
ment of the cnonwus hscal activities of the papacy. It is sufficient 
merely to say that in the thirteenth centuiy that power became as great 
in tuTope, whether for peace or for war, as the power of the great 
iiUernatifliial ^nkipg houses of today. Since the pontiheate of Gregory 
IX {1227-41) the important banking firms of the Italian cities had 
a^ncies in Rome and abroad, in France, Flanders, and England. Their 
chief function was to collect and transmit the Peter's Pence and other 
ecclesiastical revenues to Rome. But these papal clients united papal 
authority with their own fiscal influence to promote and protect their 
business o[^ations. If an Italian merchant from Florence or Milan was 
TOb^ m France or England, or outrageously imposed upon bv some 

ffis behalf, and usually the pressure was successful. A close and profit- 
self-interest drew the Italian mercantile class and the papacy 


nif'' ^ I^lorence in its relations with the 

S^kinV hlu “"‘“ry ‘lat the foundations of the 

R ^ FloTence were laid—the Albenini, Albutii, 

si:ai Jldobrandini, Borgo, Fitippi, Gualfrcdi, 

Momtd? Acquerelli, Leoni, 

Alonaldi, Rmi. Scotti, Marcoaldi, Tedaldi, Spigliati. 

ule JSE ^'-PP^tted the popes in their strug¬ 

gle with Frederick 11 and got their reward. In l^e manner in iJs 
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they looked upon the expedition of Chafles of Anjou for the coiKiuesl 
(tf the kingdom of Kopies and Sicily as o profitable speculation and 
liberally linartced it. The success of Aragon in promoting the SidJiaji 
Vespers in 1282, whereby the rich island of Sicily was lost to the An¬ 
gevin dynasty, was a severe blow to the Florentine bankers, but a worse 
for Charles II of Naples, whose whole realm was practii^y in pawn 
to them and he himself a Florentine pensioner. For ^l■^orfo, mines, salt 
pws, forests, etc. were in their hands as security for loans to him and 
his father. They controlled the corn and silk trade of southern Italy. 

All this material prosperity had the effect of creating a Guelf plutoc¬ 
racy in Florence, which manipulated the government, imposed taxes, 
direct^ foreign policy. The result was a fierce political and class strug¬ 
gle wit^n the city alter 1280, in which the old party names Gudf and 
Glubeliine still figured but had lost their former significance and ac- 
tjuired a new meaning. To the artisan a rich banker was as obnoxious 
as a feudal noble.” In June, isfe, when news of the Sicilian Vespers 
reached Florence, a revolution of the artisans and the proletariat took 
place, which was essentially a revolt of the Florentine democracy and 
industrial classes against the Guelf plutocracy. 


The struggle was in its essence economic; hence the fight against the 
magnates was fiercest inside the gilds themselves, the heads of which had 
been looked on rather as opponents than as colleagues. In the years which 
followed ... one measure after another was aimed at the rich. The 
manumission of the serfs and the creation of tlie Council of the Hundred, 
a definitely middle-class assembly, are instances of this process. Yet the 
dissatisfaction on the part of the poputo rnitimo was still rampant. Many 
of the officials were practically tools of the Guelf magnates, corruption and 
bribery were rife. Finally in December, lapa. the four gilds of the Butch¬ 
ers, shoemakers, smiths, and masons took the lead and presented formal 
demands for reform,’^ 


The movement in 1393 was 

a decisive step towards the subjection of the plutocracy and feudal nobility, 
which had already for more than a decade formed the purport of the in¬ 
ternal struggles; it was a natural consequence of the circumstances which 
led to the creation of the office of the priors, and it decided the quesrion 
whether an oligarchy of old families and noin/eaux riches should rule on 
the Amo. or whether the people should decide the fat* of their native city. 

In the conflict between the greater gilds (artt maggiori) and the lesser 
gilds, and the party struggle between the aristocracy and the democracy 

HineWcaf Revutn. XXVI. 373-^73 (review of Davjdsohn's Geschiehte 
voo Floccml. 
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in Flordncfr, the ^Mrikers again played an important part. There are eco- 
nomte or ratlier monetary influences in the origin of the Bianchi and the 
Neri, Tlie big employers astutely paid wages in depreciated silver cur¬ 
rency and kept their gold. As silver fell to one-sixlh its former value in 
1296 this practice caused riots. 

In the energetic struggle of Florence for the economic hegetiTony of 
Tuscany, her greatest rival was Siena. But Siena, despite the brave 
fight which she made for greatness, was fore-doomed from the bt^in- 
ning to failure. Like Florence she suffered the disadvantage of being 
situated inland and was without a port. Unlike Florence she never was 
able to reach the sea. Moreover, she was a hill town^ not like Florence 
set in a rich bowl, and the country round about was far less rich than 
that around Florence. Finally Siena even suffered from lack of water 
supply. The two tiny streams which she possessed^ the Elsa and the 
Ombrone, were mere brooks liable to dry up in summer. Accordingly 
Siena never was able to develop those staple industries, cloth-making 
and tanning. Her one important economic advantage was that she lay 
on the Via Frandgena, the gr^t road runing along the coast from 
Provence to Rome, a road crowded with pilgrims amid merchants from 
the earliest days of the revival of trade. This highway pointed the way 
to Sienese prosperity—it w^as the Champagne Fairs* where the fir Ft 
record of their appearance is 1216, That the profits of Sienese merchants 
in this trade were huge is shown by the fact that ere long we find 
Siena blossoming out as a banking centre also. This development, in 
turn, drew her into the lucrative orbit of papal finance. There still stands 
a medieval house in Siena built in 1234 by one of the earliest of Siena^s 
capitalists, Angeheri Solafica, on the front of which may be read the 
inscription: Camfis&r Damirsi pap&!^ Gregorii IX* The greatest banking 
house was that of the Buonsignorip called the Magna Tavola or “Grand 
Table/* the name being derived from the table of the money-changer. 
In 1289 capital amounted to the then huge sum of 35,000 gold fiorins. 
It loaned money to etnperotSi popes, princes, cities. 

It was not long before all this prosoerily excited the implacable hos¬ 
tility of Florence^ War and border conflict between the two rivals for 
Tuscan hegemony were almost chronic in the thirteenth century. But in 
spite of the smashing victory which Siena gained over Florence in the 
battle of Montaperti (1260), neither Siena*s resources nor her political 
acumen were comparable to the wealth and diplomacy of Florencen It 
may be a tribute to her loyalty and her sentiment that in the protracted 
struggle between the emperors and the popes* Siena remained Ghibel- 
line> but it was fatal political judgment. The inexorable popes left no 
stone unturned to discomfit their foes. In November* 1260, less than 
six months after Monlaperti, the pope smote Siena with the interdict. 
The effect was calamitous. Many of the Sienese banking houses went 
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to the wall. Sienese merchants in France at the fairs of St. Gilles. 
Beaucaire, and Oiampagtie vvere mined bet^iise they could not col¬ 
lect the bills owing to them. Whetip however, Siena obdurately stmg“ 
gled yetp the pope menaced them with the find and formidable weapon 
of destmctioiv—^the accusation of Cathari^t heresy and a crusade. 
Klonstrous as the allegation i^us, the fanaticism and cupidity which 
had cha™terized the terrible Albigensian Crusades m southern France 
earlier in the century was sufficient to aivaken fear of a repetition of 
tliem. Florence, which boasted of her "orthodoxy"" and catholic zeal, 
gloated over the discomfiture of her rival If Manfred and Conradin, 
the romantic successors of Frederick II, had succeeded in restoring im¬ 
perial sway in Italy, Siena would have won through. But the failure of 
the Uohenstaufen cause in all Italy, followed by the triumph of Charles 
of Anjou, the papal choice for king of Naples and Sicily, broke Siena's 
hopes. The bankruptcy of the Gran Tavola ruined the city—a failure 
in which Pope Nicholas IV lost So,000 florinSp but was nevertheless sat¬ 
isfied because this strongly Ghibelltne place at last broken. An in¬ 
teresting result of this ruin of other Tuscan cities was that many of 
the broken families there drifted into Florence, Dante resented this im¬ 
migration and saw in this iiiHltration a sign of decadence. Beatrice's 
family was one of these refugees, from Fiesole. She married Simon de' 
Bardi of the great banking house of that name. The popes, however, 
were astute enough to use their victory clemently. They had no mind to 
get themselves whotly in the financial clutches of the bankers of Flor¬ 
ence. and So renewed their fiscal relations with what banking houses sur- 
vive<l in Siena, But numbers of houses had failed; others had remo^ctl 
to Provence, still others settled in Florence, where they lived upon the 
cniml5S the rich bankers there were willing to feed them. Siena continued 
to li%T, but much o[ her territory, much of her banking, had passed to 
the city on the Amo. In her distress she nobly sought compensation in 
spiritual things and in the fourteenth century Sienese art rose to the 
height of its achievement. 

Something remains to be said before we conclude this survey of the 
economic and social history of Italy during the period of the Crusades, 
in regard to the general culture features which characterize the epoch. 

The fascination which the Italian Renaissance has had for the minds 
of men has somewhat blinded us to the darker and baser features of 
that movement, which were coeval with and contemporary with the 
birth of Italian literature and art. Most of the abuses and licentiousness 
of great and sudden wealth* whqse phenomena the world in these later 
years has had the unfortunate opportunity of observing, are to be found 
in Italian society in the thirteenth century. The rise of a capitalistic sys¬ 
tem created a peculiarly obnoxious class of nouv^'nux richeSj fond of 
ostentation and display, given to vulgar luxury, loud in manners, un- 
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scrupulous, ajid uncharitable. They were the nu&va ggnic whom Dante 
held up to scorn. Of them it may be saidt as Dr. Johnson said of a 
similar class of nabobs in England in the eighteenth century: *'They 
had lost the civility of tradesmen without act^uiring the manners of 
gentlemen/" Their busings practices were as avaricions and unscmpm 
lous as their manners were bad. Mortgage broking and usury were 
universal. The fortune of the GianhgHaazi family was made hy a merci¬ 
less practice of mortgage and foreclosure. The father of Beatrice, 
Dante"s ideal of womajihood, Folso Portinari. owed his wealth to 
money-lending at enormons rates of iiuerest. It is told of FraTKesco 
d'Aocorso, a professor in the university {who must have been better 
paid than university professors todaythat '"he found his most profit¬ 
able victims in his own pupils/' 

The chronic and constant warfare on land between rival cities^ the 
piracy on sea in violence and destruction must have far exceeded 
the destruction of ancient feudal warfare. Those inclined to arraign the 
feudal age as an age of iron have reason to pause to think before ex¬ 
pressing judgment. But Europe in the thirteenth century could bear 
such terrific losses because her wealth was far greater than before, 
and the profits of trade were so great that they canceled all losses, 
however disastrous, and still left a balance of profit. 

With the destruction of the abuses of feudalism Italy In the thir¬ 
teenth century had also destroyed its virtues: its deep personal sense 
of duty and of honor, its recognition of law, its aristocratic and dean 
pride, its respect for class, its idea of the nobility of service^ its rever¬ 
ence for holy church. The feudal baron was usually more callous to 
suffering than actually cruel. But the man of the thirteenth century, 
espedaily in defeudalized and sophisticated Italy, was frequently de¬ 
liberately and malidousty cruel. His wars instead of being petty family 
feuds or struggles to assert his "rights” (which at bottom are ideas and 
not primarily motivated by desire of material aggrandizement) were 
wars for territory or for markets or to destroy a competitor» in short 
for sheer selfish material advancement. The newborn bourgeoiafe was 
gross in manners^ carnal in morals, gluttonous in eatings avaricious for 
gain, and totally without the refinement, the culture, the love of the 
finer amenities which centuries of breeding had created in the old feudal 
aristocracy. One has only to contrast gentlemen like William Marshal 
In England, Joinvillej St. Louis, and ladies like Marguerite of Provence 
or Blanche of Castile in France, with the brutal soldiers of fortune 
and richi^s boors in Italian towns to fed the difference. The 

so-called private wars of the feudal age^—or even the depredations of 
robber barons—pale into insignificance when compared with the inter- 
urban w^s and party strife that prevailed in every Italian city. The 
Autobiography of Fra SahirLbene., an Italian Franciscan who lived in 
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the thirtcentb century And saw much of the country in hig travels, is a 
record few can read without a shudder. The cruelties of an Ezaelino da 
RonranOp if practised in the twelfth century^ would have staggered 
Europe^ The crudest man the feudal age fwhaps producedp Tliomas 
de MamCp in the reign of L^uis VI of FrancCj was merely brutal when 
his ’deeds are compared vHth the refined and monstrous tortures in¬ 
flicted hy Ezzelino. Yet Ezzelino is not an isolated example. He is a 
type whereof Italy produced many later on in the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries. It is one of the singubr marvels of Italy in the thir¬ 
teenth century that with so much avarice, lustp brutality^ infamy in 
her composition she also could produce so much that was beautiful and 
true and worthy of good report. 

Dante, born in Florence in 1565, and moralist and patriot as well as 
poetp felt deeply this moral degradation and decay of social sundards 
in his country and knew that the source of it was in its immense and 
rapidly acquired wealth, a wealth without the tradition of responsibility 
and service which attached to feudal property in the best days of feu¬ 
dalism. Looking backward to those “good old dmeSp" be sees Florence 
‘^without necklace or coronal, nor dames with ornamented shots nor 
girdle which was gazed at more than her person/' Marriages then were 
not made for fortunes and rich dowrite. Luxury had not come in. 
Houses were built for comfortable dwelling, not for ostentation. Ladies 
did not paint their faces. Emigration from the fields into the towns to 
the injury of the latter, bad not come in. "'The confusion of persons 
has ever been the beginning of the barm of the city/' The simple life 
was then. ^'The costly dove'*—an allusion to the extravagant SnduU 
gence in rich spices—tad not yet corrupted. ^'^The new people and sud- 
den gain have produced pride and arrogance and excess." 

Of course wx must discount the excess of this indictment, ft is the 
utterance of an exile and a bitterly disillusinned dreamer. Yet the basic 
charge must stand that Italy in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries 
was intensely materiaJistiCp a seeker after gain, fleshly 
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FltANCl DURING THE CRUSADES (1095-1270) * 

Like Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries '^France*' was a geo¬ 
graphical expression, not a united polkical entity. The history of the 
country must be studied in the various feudal provinces, each of which 
preserved strong local attachments and local traditions. According as 
these provinces were inland or faccMj some sea, whether the English 
Channel, the Atlantic, or the Mediterranean* according to river flow or 
accessibility to Alpine passes, according to nature of the soil and agri¬ 
cultural condition, according to difference of blood and language, tlie 
provinces of France widely differed, one from another. 

Even before the political expansion of the French monarchy 
under Philip II Augustus (1180-1223) and St. Louis IX {\ 226-70). 
the great feudatories had measurably succeeded In estahliishing a set¬ 
tled form of government in their provinces. By 1150 the most turbulent 
period of feudalism was past, thanks to the firmer government of the 
great nobles, among whom must be included bishops and abbots. The 
grand historic provinces were rounding and settling into new fonri. 
Such were Flanders, Champagne, Burgundyr Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, 
Guieruie, Gascony, Toulouse, Provence. This condition of improvHng 
p^eace and order facilitated trade and protected industry^ and both of 
these economic activities advanced in the twelfth century. The peasan¬ 
try experienced material improvement In their lot. The progress of agri¬ 
culture, commerce^ industry reflects the growing life of France- In con¬ 
versation one day with Walter Map, Lotus VII contrasted the resources 
of Henry II of England with his own in France. ^*The king of England/* 
he said, '"lacks nothing: men, horses, gold and silk, jewels, fruits, har- 
vests, game* We in France have nothing except bread and wine and 
gladness/* In a nutshell, I think* this sums up the economic and social 
life of the people—not of France in the larger sense of the whole king¬ 
dom, but of the Ile-de-France, the basin of the Seine, the king's own 
domains. 

In the twelfth century all the great zone of provinces round about 
it pertained to feudatories, many of whom were stronger than the king 
himself. Except for Paris and Orleans, what were his little towns m 
comparison with the capitals of his vassals? 

* MAP. Shefihtrd, flut&ricat 60; r/. 76. 
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In the second half of the twelfth century Paris was still but qne among 
the great cttSes of France. Even in the limited Francia of that period, 
Paris, £;tampes, anti Orleans, could be mentioned in the same breathy and 
beyond its larders Rooen, Tours, BordcHiuTc^ Toulouse were the centres 
of districts which were independent in a social and economic as well as 
in a political sense.^ 

To this Ile-de-France the kings gave sedulous attention. Small as it 
waSp it was a goodly heritage. The Seine flowed straight across it from 
the centre of the kingdom to the Channel. The Loire touched it on the 
south. Of ^e two eastern affluents of the Seine, the Oise led to the 
growing cities of Flanders, the Marne into the Rhinelands. The soil was 
famous for its fertility, and wheat and wine grew in profusion. A poet 
of the eleventh century celebrates the fertility of the fields of Brie and 
compares the site of Meaux to the Elysian Fields. He boasts of the 
plumsp the pears, the vegetables of the region; he praises the herds 
of cattle, the cheese, the crops. "If you love Ceres/' he ecstatically ex¬ 
claims. "you will see the richest harvests at Meaux. 'V'ou will find there 
cellars to receive the gilts of Bacchus. It is a rich and fertile country.*’ 

The development and improvement of Paris was naturally one of the 
most immediate interests of the French kings. The growing material 
improvement of Paris is reflected in the great amount of river-borne 
trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The twelfth century was 
the era of gild origin and spread, and some of the earliest of such or¬ 
ganizations were marckands dc icau, or associations of watermen who 
combined transportation with merchandising. The hanse of Paris ap¬ 
pears in JT21, and is the first one of record. It controlled navigation 
on the middle Seine. The lower Seine was monopolized by a similar 
organization at Rouen; the upper Seine and the Yonne, by a third hanse 
of Burgundian merchants, whose base was at Auxerre. The origin of 
this and other gilds of watermen is obscure. Is it possible that they were 
descended from the old Roman of whom there were many asso¬ 

ciations upon nearly every river of Roman Gaul? Or is the source of 
these riverain hanses to be found in the minkuHalcs (occupational 
serfs) of the monasteries, who plied the barges of the abbeys in the 
peaceful time of Giariemagne, and who shook themselves free from 
feudal control in the ninth and tenth centuries? However much we may 
wish to connect these watermen of the Seine at Paris in the twelfth 
century' with the ancient Roman jPnrrJiart, it must frankly be 

admitted that historical affiliation between the tw'o organizations can¬ 
not be proved. We have already seen in a former chapter that there was 
a colony of marchands de Veau at Paris in 86tp and other writers have 
conjectured that this group survived through the early feudal age and 

^ Powicke, Last of Normandy^ la. 
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issued into the light and teceived rojraL recognition from King Louis VI. 
But this hypolhesist too, has been declared to be ''too devoid of proof/" 
A third theory and one which has received most acceptance is that the 
Parisian hanse was formed by the merchants of Paris plying up and 
down the Seine after the Norman Conquest of England in order to 
protect themselves against the competition of Rouen, whose commerce 
was powerfully stimulated by the union of Normandy and England. 
Whatever the answer be, there is no doubt that the appearance of these 
gilds of bargemen and merchants upon the Seine in the twelfth century 
betokens an awakening conunerce. 

Under Philip Augustus the hanse of Pari$ became the corporation of 
the city^ being at once a trading company and the government of Paris. 
Paris never was a coirmiune as some other cities of France, The city 
was corporately represented by the Parisian hanse, a merchant group 
at the head of which was a prh^&t dcs ntarchands. His under officials 
were known as the icheviti^ de h marihandise. Louis VIl in liJO con¬ 
firmed their ancient customs. It controlled the wine and salt trade, 
licensed dealers and peddlers^ granted adages, or the right to cry vrares 
in the streets^ regulated weights and measures, fixed octrois and other 
taxes. The hanse had a quay in Paris, another at the confluence of the 
Yonne with the Seine, a third at Mantes. The king endeavored in vain 
to combine the three companies operating on the Seine into one com¬ 
pany, The spirit of the times was against it. Even after Normandy was 
conquered from England in 1204 it was impossiblex although in the 
matter of wine the king forbade merchants of Rouen the privilege to 
bring Spanish and Portuguese wines and wines from the Gironde 
through the port of Rotien to Parisi while at the same time wines of 
Burgundy and the Ile-de-France were brought downstream to Rouen. 
Merchants at Rouen whose ancient practice was to import salt from the 
Bay of Biscay could not $*11 salt in Paris on any part of the Ile-de- 
France without a patent from the warrAandj de Veau of Paris. 

Before the Capetian revolution in 987 the city of Paris was tech¬ 
nically limited to the Ile-de-la-Cite. The faubourgs on either bank, es¬ 
pecially the left, were without the walls. The early Capetians b^n the 
process of expansion. Louis VI was the first to stretch his protecting 
arm over the population in the faubourgs and the scattered people 
round about on both banks. He built the chkeau of St. Germain, on a 
curve of the Seinet as an advanced fortress to defend Paris to the north¬ 
west and protected the city on the north and south by the erection of 
the Grand and the Petit Chitelet. and walled the faubourgs in. The lines 
of circumvalktion may still be traced In many places by the streets of 
the actual city. In course of time this girdle became too narrow for 
the growing capital. In 118S. ju 5 t In!fore leaving on the Third Crusade 
Philip Augustus recognized the necessity of extending the city Hmif^ 
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and ordered the construction of a new wall, which may also yet be traced 
by the streets. Its erection took twetity-one years. On the right bank of 
the river where the attacks of the Northrrien in the ninth century had 
shown a weak pointp the king erected the famous donjon of the Louvre 
some paces outside of the walls- 

At his accession in n8o Philip II paved two streets which crossed 
Paris from north to south and from east to west, intersecting at the 
Tour St. Jacques. But the paving of the Cite was not compteted for 
a hundred years yet. He also w^as the first to give Paris an aqueduct and 
erected two fountains, one in the market-place, the other by the ceme¬ 
tery of the Innocents. Both of these places were situated in a marshy 
tract know n as the Champeaux^ which Louis VI had partly drained and 
where he founded a market. Philip walled in the bur^ ground, and in 
the market square erected porticoes for merchandise. These 

hoUcs had their origin in the galleries which surrounded the ancient Ro¬ 
man forump underneath which were stores. Another famous French ex¬ 
ample of this arcade form of market was that at Saumur, which Henry 
II erected and which is described by Joinvillei who compared it to a Cis¬ 
tercian doister. The comparision was an apt one, for the monastic clois¬ 
ter Tvas architecturally an ancient Roman atrium, flanked by arcades. 
This type became a common form of market-place in many late me¬ 
dieval towns, as at Bruges. Examples even yet survive. The type lasted 
until as late as the sixteenth century. They were somctiines the property 
of a noble, lay or clerical; sometimes they were municipal market¬ 
places. At Paris in the time of Louis IX there were two cloth /lo/icj; 
later each corporation had its own quarters. The Flemish cities erected 
magnificent edifices such as the cloth halls at Bruges^ Arras, Ypres, 
Ghent; the provision markets at Ghent, Ypres, and later Antwerp. 
The finest examples were the cloth hall of Ypres begun in i20t and 
finished in 1304, and that at Bruges, Alphonse de Poitiers, brother 
of Louis IX, erected similar establishments at Rochelle and Miort, 
as did Louis VIII at Pont-Audemer^ The French kings w'ere generous 
in building market hall,^ in the towns of conquered English provinces. 
It was part of their policy of conciliation. 

The boast of a French historian writing in the first years of the 
reign of Philip II that Paris was rr^jii caput ct sedes regia (the head 
of the realm and the royal seat) is true, Bartholomew of England praises 
the building stone and cement around Paris and extols the architecture 
of the city, Philip 11 was the first French king who manifested a clear 
perception of the value of trade and sought to promote it. While doubt 
may be cast on Louis V^lTs alleged permission to kecimen of Rouen to 
come upstream as far as Mantes in order to promote traffic on the Seine^ 
there is no doubt of Philip IPs determined desire to acquire free port 
rights on the Channel. 
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The conquest by Philip AuguMu& iti 1204^1205 of the English fiefs 
of Nonnajidy* Anjou^ Maine^ Touraine, sjid Poitou had both important 
economic motives and economic results. Beyond doubt in the twelfth 
century Normandy was the most prosperous region of northern France, 
and except for Flanders probably the most densely populated. The 
early disappearance of serfdom in Normandy undoubtedly was due 
in pan to the increase of Norman cornmerce and industrj^ for there 
is everywhere observable in medieval Europe a close connection between 
active trade and a free peasantry. Perhaps some of this great prosperity 
was due to inheritance of that commercial precocity of the early vikings, 
but much of it was certainly owing to the intelligent and efficient rule 
of the English kings as dukes of Normandy. Professor Powicke has 
declared, that in the twelfth century Normandy was *'the most advanced 
and self-sufficient country in Europe/" The gild of Rouennese mer¬ 
chants "enjoyed in London and all the ports of Englancl the same privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the English merchants, and they paid only the ro>'al 
tax/' There was so miidh of commerce in both directions "that no 
page of the merchants' books but was fullp and the merchants of Rouen 
were as powerful as the lords of Normandy/' In the i>eriod lietween 
1150, when the city's charter was grantcdH and 1204, "^Rouen reached 
the height of its power and its ports became a vast emporium for the 
merchants of the north and the south.” Its tanneries were famous. Its 
ships and traders must have been familiar with the principal markets 
of Europe, and her imports and exports must have been varied and 
many. The fisheries of Caen were profitable, Dieppe and Barfteur plied 
an active cross-Channel traffic. But Calais remained a Sfmall fishing 
place until in 1190 Henry of Louvain, duke of Brabant^ constructed a 
harbor there with breastworks against the sea. Within ten years its 
commercial importance grew so that Richard I granted its mencl^ts 
special roy^ letters of safeguard and exempted them from tonlieux. 
in 1196 a gildhall was erected, Cadais^s fishing boats were many in the 
Channel and the North Sea, and its herring and ced trade large. Spanish 
and Portuguese wine ships also put in at Calais. 

Interlocked both politically and commercially with Normandy were 
the other Plantagenet fiefs. 

Western Normandy is found to have peculiar affinities with the counties 
of the Loite. . . . Tlie old cities of Poitiers and Tours held the lower val¬ 
ley of the LoiTc and the roads to the north from Poitiers; indeed the strip 
of road which passes through a geological gap from Tours to Poitiers 
commanded throughout the Middle Ages the whole of northwestern France 
and was the kty to north and south. . . . Tours dominated the passage 
from north to south. From this great city roads radiated towards Blois and 
Orleans^ Dreux and Rouen, Le Mans and Caen, Angers and Nantes, Poi¬ 
tiers and Bordeaux. , + , The Plantagenets shared in the benefit which the 
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iTtcrc^nts from Flanders and Navarre who passed each other in (he great 
$oi]th road^ or the pslgrims bound for ComposteUa who crowded the strCfCts 
bv the noble abbey of St Martin, brought to the citizens of Tours,* 

Angevin wines competed with those of M^oc and the Cote d'Or in 
Burgundy ; Nantes and La Rochelle were harbors whose shipping plied 
to England, Irelandp Portugal, and Spain; Toutainc was a pearl among 
provinces and its capital cityT Toursp on the straight highway from the 
north to the southwest of France, was perhaps the busiest midland city 
in the realm. At the beginning of the thirteenth century Poitou was 
prosperous. In the interior Niort, St. Jean d^Angely were populous and 
rich towns, rich especially in vineyards and wine, in which there was a 
considerable export trade. Niort, situated on the Sevre* ivhich at that 
time was navigablep shipped not only wineSx but also the grain and wool 
of the region to Flanders and to Spain. The white wdnes of St, Jean 
d^Angely were famous. 

The complex of rivers in the western provinces of France— 
ViennOp Clain, Cher, Lot, Dordogne—is quite as Temarkable as that 
of the northeast; watering the plains for vineyards and pastur^e, and 
affording easy commnaication- No one can understand the economy of 
France without perceiving the value of these rivers in the malting of 
Poitiers, Angouleme, Limoges, Perigueux, Agen, and above all Bor¬ 
deaux, the'queen city of the southwest on the estuary of the Garonne. 
Tucked into the cor tier where the Pyrenees thrust their ivestern prom* 
ontory into the sea lay Bayonne, with the plain of Gascony, famous for 
its horses and cattle, as a hintcrlandp and every part of it accessible by 
the Adour and its affluents. Guienne and Gascony. English fiefs h were 
in commercial connection both by land and by sea with Normandy, 
Flanders p and England. The marriage of Richard I with Berengaria 
of Navarre stimulated trade between Plantagenet Gascony and Castille, 

The swift and complete conquest of the great fiefs of the English 
empire in France is usually attributed to the might and craft of the 
French monarch and the folly of his rivalp John. But we lose sight of 
an economic reason unless wc find the principal cause in the exhaust?ve 
taxation of the Platilagenets, The hislory of the public revenues of 
Normandy as revealed by the master historian of medieval NonMndy^ 
Leopold Dellsle, tells the story. The glory of the reign of Rklwd 
Cceur de Lion cost his subjects dear. When he went upon the Third 
Crusade he alienated all his domain, says William of Newburgh. But 
this ruinous preliminary act was nothing in comparison with the results 
of the expedition- 

The ransom of the king exhausted his states. It amounted to isOpOpO 
marks, equivalent to $500,000 today, and the burden fell most heavily 

3 Powicke, ftp- rin ii-lj. 
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upon the English provinces in FtMce, on Normandy most heavily of 
all, which alone paid almost one-lhird rnorc than the realm of England- 
When Richard wsts released and returned to Normandy heavy addi¬ 
tional taxation was imposed upon Normandy for the erection of Chateau 
Gaillard on the Seine above Rotten in order to guard the duchy against 
French invasion. This famous castle cost over $i50p000p ail of which 
was imposed in a single year. The^ distress increased under the mis- 
government of King John, Normandy approached hnancial exhaustion; 
the treasury at Caen was empty and England was heavily drawn upon 
to satisfy the Norman deficit. The treasury rolls of the fifth year ot 
John^s teign show that large sums of English money were sent across 
sea to Normandy. These conditions are enough to explain the ease of 
Philip Augustus^ conquests. Under Richard the prestige of glory still 
sustained the real of the Normans; under John Lackland there was not 
even this consolation. No opposition was made to the French conquest 
and "'the Normans were gl^ to forget a domination which had ended 
by plunging them into misery. Only the bishops and those nobles who 
forfeited their lands in England regretted the change.” John‘s levy of 
a fifteenth on all French merchants in Normandy in 1204 was his own 
ruin and Philip II's opportunity, 

Philip 11 was shrewd enough to conciliate his new subjects by gen¬ 
erous treatment. Rouen*s communal privileges were confiniied and he 
gave the city the monopoly of the trade with Irelandp a trade already 
centuries old, for it went back to the time of the viking kingdom in 
Dublin and the period when commercial intercourse prevailed between 
all the colonies founded by the Norsemen. He abolished the abuses 
which John had introduced and gave burgher privileges to Caen, Pont- 
Audemer, and lesser townSp He liberated markets and fairs from the 
more onerous tolls which the ambition of Richard and the avarice of 
John had imposed. South of the Loire he adopted, the same adroit means 
of conciliation. Poitiers, Niortt St. Jean d'Angely, and Limoges were 
granted burgher franchises. Foreign merchanls coming to the fair of 
Poitiers were exempted from dues. "It is in the acts of the king,** con¬ 
tinues the historian already quoted, ‘"that one may study the measures 
taken in the conquered provinces. He confiscated the possessions of the 
nobles who refused to forsake their former allegiance; he introduced 
new families; he conceded new privileges or confirmed old privileges to 
towns and abbeys.” 

The numerous little ports along the Channel coast were hard hitp 
however, by the French conquest of Normandy, and In them deep re¬ 
sentment against the French long persisted. The Channel swarmed with 
English privateers and even pirates who carried on a war of retaliation 
for many years after all English hope of recovery of the 'lost provinces” 
had vanished. The documents of the English chancery prove that the 
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English goveniment had a very real hope of recovering Normandy 
{Henry 111*5 lentern course toward Norman merchants and sailors is 
an indication), which ought to have been dissipated when, in 1244, 
Louis IX declared that all nobles of England who had possessions in 
France had to relinquish their property in one country or the other. Nat¬ 
urally the French crown attempted' to stop the growth of a pro-English 
feeling in Nqrmandy and therefore seized English merchants and their 
goods found in French ports. Henry III rarely resorted to reprisal, at 
least so far as Norman shipping was concerned. French fishing boats 
wore especially well treated. The strained relations with England, until 
the peace of 1259* vexed the Channel and Biscayan trade for many years^ 
and border war sometimes devastated the frontier in the west ^tween 
the English provinces there and France proper. "The English king, 
records Matthew Paris, "when he heard of the French king's successes, 
sent orders to the wardens of the Cinque Ports to injure in every pos¬ 
sible way the traders and others belonging to the French kingdom who 
should be traveling by sea.” 

The war of 1224-27 was in part a commercial war. When ^he con¬ 
flict first broke out both kings freely permitted merchants to travel in 
their respective lands until July 9. 1224. After that date Henry IIF 
granted individual safe-conducts to certain merchants of Rouen and 
Dieppe and other places in Normandy. When La Rochelle fell into the 
hands of the French the port was clos^ to English shippingp and several 
cargoes of wine from Aunis, which a captain of Rye had at Rochelle, 
were confiscated- In retaliation French merchants in English ports and 
at English fairs were seised and French ships in the Channel were taken 
into English ports or else to the island of Guernsey. Cross-Channet 
commerce was wholly interrupted. La Rochelle thus saw itself deprived 
of its former lucrative English market to the profit of Bordeaux, hence¬ 
forth without a rival in the English trade. In retaliation for the losses 
the French and EngU^ port towns sustained* they all resorted to pri¬ 
vateering and to piraq^. Every harbor was guarded by a huge chain 
slung across its entrance. At night after the gates were closed huge Iris 
mastiff dogs were loosed to roam the streets. The dogs of St- Malo in 
IVrittany were very famous and the oldest ”dog watch known, for it 
was established in 1155—and singulariy enough, not abolished until 
1770 1 

In 1226 Henry III ordered the seizure of all French merchants m 
the ports of London. Sandwich, and Southampton and the sequestration 
of their goods. The measure was extended in Decmber Hartlepwl. 
in January, 1227, French merchants at the fairs of Stamford^ St. 
Ives, and St. Botolph. The interdiction, however, was raised during the 
year in favor of vessels laden with grain, wines, and>provistonSr The 
proceedings were very arbitrary, for even subjects of Henry III, vesse 
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owners from Bordeaux and Eayonne, suffered^ since they were alter¬ 
nately held in port or compelled to set sail without apparent reason. 
We do not know whether the government of Prance treated English 
merchants with the same rigor. But in 1227 there is record of the seis- 
nre of a ship of Bordeaux by a merchant privateer out of Barfleur. The 
severity of the English government was, however^ relaxed in certain 
drcumstancte in consideration of commercial interest. The Normans 
especially were spared, perhaps because the king of England still hoped 
to regain -the loyalty of the people. In 1224 when French ships and 
French merchajidise were sequestrated throughout all England, a 
Norman ship from Dieppe, ivhich had been seized at Newcastle, was 
released and allowed to return home. A ship from Rouen was released 
at King^s Lynn; a Dieppe vessel at Shoreham In 1227 eight vessels 
from Earfieur were set free. 

The French acquisition of the English fiefs in northern France, 
while the greatest^ was not the sole territorial acqu-isilion of the French 
monarchy in the time of Philip Augustus. For the king almost put his 
foot an French Flanders by acquiring Amiens, St. Quentin, Peronne, 
and Vermandois, and made the Somme a French river. In extending 
his sway over Artois and Vermandois (Picardy) Philip II showed that 
he had a quick eye for trade and the revenues derived from commercial 
intercourse. For situated at the crossing of the ancient Roman toad from 
Cambrai to Amiens with that from Arras to Rheims was Bapaume. As 
far back as the ninth or tenth century a raj/rim had guarded this inter¬ 
section, for the forest of Argonne near by was a dangerous haunt of 
robbers. Around this castle in course of time a group of houses had 
been built where wayfarers, pilgrims, and wandering merchants found 
lodgment. The locality belonged to the counts of Flanders, who in the 
eleventh century established a toll-gate at Ba[)aujne where four roads 
met. When the French king acquired Artois, Bapaume fell to him. Prac¬ 
tically all the merchandise between Flanders and the Champagne Fairs 
was compelled to pass through Bapaume. It was the key to the route 
through middle Europe from Flanders to Provence, from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean. In 1202 the king ordained that "'all gofKls w^halso- 
ever coming from Flanders, whether bound lor France (meaning the 
Ile-de-France), or Burgundy, or Champagne, or Provence^ or the 
Pyreneean countries, shall p^y toll at Bapaume." Secondary bureaux at 
Compiegne, Peronne and Crepy-cn-Valois Intercepted lesser routes of 
trade. In these bureaux French officials insixrctcd all goods, examined 
all papers. From to 1442 we have an almost complete record of 

the tolls of Bapaume which tells us the rates imposed, the countries 
whence the merchants came, the wares they brought. In addition to 
natural products of the provinces round about, immense quantities of 
dried or smoked fish, herring especially, from the North Sea. and Flem- 
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iah cloth pa^^d through, meeting en route the luxuries itnported from 
the Orient like silk and pepper; Toledo steel, Italian manufactures. 
Arabic leather, ivory, dyesi feathers, alum from Tunis. The bearers uf 
this intricate trade were a motley deH%^ed from all nations—Levantine 
Jews, Italians, Provencals^ Spaniards, French^ Flemish, English, Ger¬ 
mans. 

The policy of Philip Augustus marks a new attitude of medieval gov¬ 
ernment toward commerce and mercltants- Feudal practice hitherto had 
made it lawful in time of war to seiae the goods of foreign merchants 
in payment of debts owed by their compatriots- But in i iSs* when 
Philip II was at war w^ith the count of Flanders, he proclaimKl that 
merchancs of Flanders, Vermandois, and Ponihieui^ enemy territories, 
might come to the Fairs of Champagne w'ithout fear for forty days. In 
11^3 similar immunity was again declared for Flemish merchants- In 
1 igg navigation on the Somme from Corbie to the sea was allowed 
them, subject only to the customary lollSr In 1209 foreign merchants 
coming to the Champagne Fairs were taken under royal protection- The 
king was energetic, too,, in protecting French merchants abroad. One 
may still read one of his letters preserved in the London archives, ad¬ 
dressed to the chief justiciar of England, in which in peremptory lan¬ 
guage Philip II demands settlement of an account of certain merchants 
of Amiens who had sold some wheat in England for which they could 
not collect. 

From this survey of the economic history of the provinces of north* 
ern France we may now turn to a consideration of those in the soudi. 
It is a striking fact that though John s weakness and Henry UVs in¬ 
competency relaxed the hold of England on its provinces in northern 
France, England kept possession of Gascony and Guienne. Tliis is ex¬ 
plained on economic grounds in part. By allying with the wnne mer¬ 
chants in the towms of Gascony against the nobles and the French kingr 
John and later Henry HI were able to hold these districts. Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, l)ax, and other cities—many of which were given charlersr— 
remained loyal to English rule through the disorder and vrarfare. The 
wine trade of Bordeaux with England was very large and the city had 
many privileges. 

In the Midi spread the broad plain of the Languedoc, composed of 
the great county of Toulouse and its satellite hofs. Its ports upon the 
Mediterranean—Marseilles, Agdc, Montpellier^ Narlxjunc waxed fat 
during the first century' of the Crusades and were the exits for export 
of the vast agricultural supplies the plain behind them produced. In no 
province of France save Flanders was indu&tty^—and again especially 
ctoth-makiiig—so advanced as in the towns of the Midi. Millions of 
sheep were raised in the half-arid and broken hill country of the 
Cevennes; the slopes of the Pyrenees raised nearly as many more, and 
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the fleeces from both regions found their way to the looms of Albi 
(then as now the most importanl wool-maiiufactoring city of the south 
of France), Montauban, Nimes, Touloustp Cahors—the last, howevefp 
more famous for the making of canvas <^1ied ^'cahorsian cloth/" and 
much sought by Mediterranean sailors. The transportation of pilgrims, 
soldier^'i and merchandise to the Holy Land gave an impulse to the 
maritime cities of southern France only less great than the stimulus 
felt by Venieep Pisa, and Cenoa^ By the end of the twelfth century 
Marseilies and Montpellier possessed fondachi at St^ Jean d'Acre, Con- 
stantinoplep TyrCp Beirut, and Alexandria, Narbonne liad established 
trade with Fgypt^ The Fair of St, GiUes was frequented by FlemingSH 
Germans, Englishp Normans, French, Gascons^ Spaniards, Genoese, 
Pisans, SidJians^ Mohammedan traders from southern Spain, the Afri¬ 
can emirates (Tunis and Kairwan). Count Charles the Good of Flan¬ 
ders (died ii2y) purchased a gold and jeweled trick drinking cup at 
St. GilleSp which was the pride of his treasure. 

Agriculture and industry^ every^where in the Midi were subordinated 
to commerce. The fortunate location of the countryp facing the Med¬ 
iterranean and forming as it were a bridge between northern and west¬ 
ern Europe and the Mediterranean markets, was a potent factor in en¬ 
couraging commerce and trade. It was the natural highway over which 
the commerce of the North and Westp and that of the South and East, 
passed. Everylhing on the trade lists of Orient and Occident was on the 
commercial records of the Languedocian towns. Wines, oils, spicesp 
silkSp linenSp furs, shoes, skins, lumber, iron, steel, copper, brass, coal- 
tar, iicorice^ sugar, rice, fTUitSn and meats of every variety were the 
principal commercial commcKlities. 

Benjamin of Tudela. a Spanish Jew, wrote that Montpellier was hap¬ 
pily situated for commerce* and that it was visited by the merchants of 
all countries. Christian and also Mohammedan. According to his ac- 
count there were traders from Egypt, Greece, Italy, Africa* Spain, and 
England. Montpellier belonged to Aragon in the thirteenth century 
and was the greatest commercial port of the Midi, surpassing Marseilles. 
It was the gateway of the bulk of French trade into the Mediterranean. 
So acute was the commercial spirit of the town that when the monks 
gf Quny applied for admission they were required first to establish 
a public market and admit merchants and merchandise* and then they 
were allowed to build their necessary dwellings and fortresses. The com¬ 
merce of the town was world-wide. She traded with Spain, with whom 
she bore a natural affinity in language and custom* with Italy and Sicilyp 
vHth the north of France and of Europe, and naturally a network of 
trade routes joined her to the neighboring towns of the Midi—-Albit 
Nimes* Carcassonne. Beriers. Agde* and others. Narbonne was also a 
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cdebrated commercial city. Her markets were less numerous than those 
of Montpellier, but touched as many countries. 

In 1236 Raymond de Conchis, in company with Gerard Oliver, the 
consul for Marseilles in Acre, came as anibassador from Montpellier 
to the Court of King Henry 1 of Cyprus and negotiated a trfflty grat¬ 
ing commercial privileges in Famagusta to merchants of MarMilles, 
Montpellier, and other towns of southern France, In Acre and Beirut 
ea r h of the Provencal cities had its own quarters, churches, and consuls. 
The merchants from Montpellier entered and departed free from the 
restrictions of taxes and tolls, and those who remained ^^rm^ently 
were under the authority of the mother state. Bohemond V of Tripoli 
in 1243 granted the merchant colony from Montpellier a quarter in the 
city, and a house for the consul. He did not exempt them from the 
levies on purchases and sales, and on the transit of goods through his 
lands, but exacted only one-third of the usual sum. Thwe pnvileges 
he granted on condition that Montpellier should send to Tripoli every 
year a ship with forty mariners and at least eight hundred tons of goods. 
Petrus de Terico, who in 1250 had been sent by James I of Aragon to 
effect more favorable conditions for his people m Antioch, visited 
Tripoli the following year and acquired new privileges for Aragonese 
merchants. Before the middle of the thirteenth century, Montpellier fad 
a merchant colony in Alekandria. and the same Raymond de Conchis, 
mentioned above, was entrusted with a mission to that city also. Con¬ 
suls were maintained in Alexandria who administered affaim in the 
name of the king of Aragon. 

Like Montpellier, Marseilles was an important beneficiary of the 
Crusades. In the year 12OO Etienne Manduel was established there, and 
a large number of his business documents have been pre^rv^. In the 
early years of the century he traded chiefly with Sicily; but he was in 
banking relations with Syria, F,gypt, and severd of the of the 

Barbary Coast, among them, Ceuta, Bougia, Tunis, Oran, w emcen. 
In 1230 Etienne disappeared from business, and his son Bcrnar con¬ 
tinued it. Bernard went on with the banking business, sending his 
agents to Barbary and to Syria; he enlarged the busmeM by ^gagi^ m 
trade in varied commodities, natural and manufartured pr^ ucls. ome 
of the articles of exchange were wine, coral, grain, flour, linen, cation, 
silk, sheep-skins, and flax. The two volumes of his accounts contain a 
mass of details as to the nature and amount of this trade, in documen¬ 
tary form. Especially interesting is the fact that such a large part of the 
trade was in oriental products, showing that Marseille was enjo^ng 
a considerable part of the carrying trade in these iralnablc comrn^ibes. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the trade of Mareetlles lad 
increased until there was statutory rsgtdation for the appointment of 
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consuls from the city to countries over the sea. In (270 a treaty of 
and commerce for fifteen years was si^ed between the king of 
Tunis and Philip fll of FrancCp Charles of Anjou^ king of Sicilyt and 
Thibaut, king of Navarre. This treaty provided that Saracen merchants 
who visited the Christian states should enjoy special protection, and that 
Christian merchants of the states mentioned should have special prolec' 
lion in the kingdom of the Mohammedan nilcr. In case a Saracen vessel 
was wrecked on the shores of one of the Christtan stateSp or a Christian 
vessel on the shore of Tunis, the cargo^ if possiblep wras to be preserved 
for the o^vner. Monks and Christian priests were to be given a place to 
dwell in the states of the emift and churches and cemeteries were also 
allowed to the Christians living there. 

Narbonne also enjoyed a profitable trade with Bougia. W heat, leather, 
and wool were carried to Bougia, and there exchanged for cloths and 
dyes; at Tunis horses and fowls were exchanged for almonds, figSp 
dtronSp and other fruits, and vases ^'admirable for their whiteness and 
their delicacy, and such as no other country of the world offered the 
equal in beauty/' In 1271 the Pope issued an appeal to the contmune, 
exhorting it to detach by force every man of Narbonne frons this 
abominable commerce with the infidels. The threats were in vain. The 
merchants continued their trade, feeling sure that they knew how they 
could gain absolution for their sin, after having amassed their for¬ 
tunes. 

Such extensive commercial enterprise naturally had a retroactive effect 
upon the country' w^hich engaged in it. Its principal effect upon the Midi, 
excluding the prosperity that it naturally produced, was to accelerate 
the influx of foreign population. Attracted by the commercial advan- 
tages^ not only great numbers of foreign Jews, but Genoese, Lombards, 
Florentines, Pisans, and other peoples of Italy CTOwde<i into the Lan¬ 
guedoc and fixed permanent establishments in the principal cities, as at 
Montpellier, Narbonne^ Nimes, and Beziers. Jews especially were at¬ 
tracted to southern France by the great prospect of trade. When they 
made their advent insults and outrages were heaped upon them. They 
enjoyed only the right to live. In Nimes, Montpelher, Beriers, Nar- 
Ijonne, and Toulouse they were given special quarters in which to dwolh 
This resentful feeling toward them gradually declined h however, and 
from suffering indignities there came a time when they enjoyed numer¬ 
ous privileges. They were first permitted to engage in commerce and 
trade, and then they were admitted to public functions. They secured 
the protection of the lords, and in a few cases of the prelates of the 
Church themselves. 

The envy and resentment felt by Genoa and Pisa toward the cities 
of the Midi was pronounced. It early became evident that the Genoese 
in particular proposed to reduce the Proven^l cities to compieie de- 
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pendente upon thcmMlves In matters of trade and navigation. In 1109 
the Genoese merchants exacted from Count Bertram of Toulouse the 
promise that he would pemnit none but Gcitocsc ships to outer the 
harbor oF St, Gilks. Before 1121 they had established their Factory at 
Montpellier. To further their own interests they seconded the counts of 
Toulouse in their atteinpts to divest Montpellier and Marseilles of their 
liberties. In U43 they assisted William VI* the count of Mompdlietp 
to (^uell -an uprising in the citi'^p in retumi for which they exacted a 
heavy compensation in commercial privileges. According to the tr^ty 
the Genoese were permitted to unload their cargoes in the harbor with¬ 
out paying the usual tolls. Only such ships* however, as belonged to the 
people of Montpellier and engaged in intercourse with the vaij<^ns ports 
of Spain or were used for the transportation of crusaders and supplies 
were to enter or leave port. East ward p except in ihe case of crusaders 
shipSp navigation was restricted to the coastal sailing to Genoa- In a 
later compact signed in li 55 * ^he Genoese still insisted that the navy of 
Montpellier be restricted to coastal sailing westward to Spain and ea$t- 
Vk^ard to Genoa, 

Again in 1174 the Genoese and Count Raymond of Toulouse jointly 
projected an attack upon Marseilles and Montpellterj aiming espe¬ 
cially at the former city with the expectation of demolishing its harbor. 
Fortunately, the plans did not materialize. According to the agreement 
all the harbors In the territory of the count were to be open only to the 
Genoese and to those nations of whom they would approve, while the 
citizens of the count were to send no commercial ships upon the high 
seas without the permissioii of the consuls and the majority of the senate 
of Genoa. 

Genoa not only plotted to thwart all commercial relations be¬ 
tween the Proven^^al cities and the Orient ^ but also endeavored to 
prevent such connections with Sicilyp which was an important station for 
Levantine trade. When the envoys of the city visited William 1 , the 
Norman king of Sicily, in 1157 to adjust their legal affairs, they forcerl 
him to promise among other things that he would neither^ permit the 
merchant ships of the Provencals to enter the ports of his kingdom* 
nor send ships to southern France for commercial purposes, Frederick 
Barbarossap who had been aided by the Genoese fleet in his effort to 
sever Sicily from the Normans, granted the consuls and the commune 
of Genoa full power to intercept all commercial intercourse between^ the 
Provencals and Sicily and lower Italy. The emperor Henry VI in a 
diploma of the year 119^ renewed this privilege. Graduallyp how^everp 
the Genoese r^li^ed that they could not shackle the Provencal trade per¬ 
manently. Both the Genoese and the Pisans maintained permanent trad¬ 
ing posts in Montpellier and in other cities of Provence in the thirteenth 
centnry+ Their goods were on display in the warehouses the j^r aroundp 
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and from these sources the fairs and expositions, so famous at that 
timti. derived their chief source of supply. 

Languedoc at the beginning of the thirteenth century enjoyed a state 
of economic prosperity unknown to the rest of Europe of that day» 
excelling Lombardy and Flanders. The returns from agritulturep hovr- 
ever^ were huiited because of the hilly and mountainous nature of 
nearly two-thirds of the Land of the Midi. On the other hand the rich- 
uess of the soils that lay in the valleys of the Rhone and in the plain 
bordering the Mediterranean was proverbial. The imr] lands around 
Toulouse have not failed during the centuries that they have been cul¬ 
tivated to produce ample harvests. 

As for the variety of agricultural produoCp it was practically the saine 
as that of today. Vines and cereals were extensively grown \ the wine 
industry in the latter part of the thirteenth century gradually got a 
monopoly of the land. At vintage time all other work erased. The 
SfUtoti/e dcs vins speaks of the 

Vins de Espagntp vin de Frovence^ 
de Montpellier^ et de Nerbone, 
de Beziers, et de QuarquessoDe 
de Mossac, . , . 

A certain sacredness was attached to olive culture. Ft was protected by 
a law which ""'tnade it a crime for Oiristians to destroy or damage 
the tree which in the deluge had been the symbol of peace returning 
to earth, which furnished the holy oiL and the light of the sacred lamps/' 
ITie people were naturally also engaged in the animal husbandry 
common to the agrarian life of the temperate zone. The raising of hpgs, 
sheep, and cattle was an important industry; much of the meal was 
exported p partly because the Albigensian element of ihe population was 
vegetarian and considered all flesh and anintal products to be dominated 
by evil spirits. Slaughterhouses dotted the land quite as much as mills 
or wine-pressesp many of them being the property of the Church, which 
realized very lucrative returns from the meat industry. 

Industry p encouraged by the commercial activity of the Midi, at¬ 
tained a development equ^ and in some respects superior to that of 
other parts of France, In certain townSp as at NarbonnCp the trades 
were organized into corporations, each having an elected chief. These 
formed a board of arbitration and in general supervised the tradeSi 
and always promoted their best interests. Represented in the corpora- 
ticra were butchers, tailors^ grain merchants^ bakers, dyers, barbers, 
blacksmithsp shoemakerSp cloth-makers, weavers, and masons. This 
list of tradesmen indicates the types of industry. Oolh-making and 
dyeing in the thirteenth century were carried on more extensively and 
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a greater variety of cloth was produced than totlay. Montpellier was the 
chief textile centre of Languedoc. Much of the cloth was exported 
to the Orient where the demand for cloth was great. MontpelLier was 
the Paris of the feudal world, determining the stjles of dr^. 

The culture of the Midi was far more Latin and less German or 
feudal than that of notthetn France, and the strains of Greek and 
Arabic influence found in it gave it an almost exotic brilliance. Hie south 
was relined without being soft^ strong without being rough. In the north 
feudalism was violent, oppressive, brutal; intellectual culture was 
confined to the monasteries. The southern provinces for centuries had 
been stranger to—even hostile t0“tho5e north of the Loire, This was 
not merely the effect of racial antipathy: it was inherent in their dii- 
ferent historical development. 

The south had a deeper and broader, an older dviUEariortt the toots 
of which were steeped in the ancient Roman culture. Commerce and 
trade was a more active force. Enriched by trade, the bourgeois of the 
towns bad almost wholly broken with the feudal ties wliicU still ob¬ 
tained in the north. The richest of them dwelt in palatial houses often 
flanked with lowers like the chateaux of the feudality. They held them' 
selves to be the equal of the nobility:, and the bourgeois of Toulouse 
actually styled themselves barons. North of the Loire heavy penalties 
prohibited the man of low birth from entering the order of chival^>^ 
In the south the son of an artisan might reach this honor through tlic 
attainment of wealth or grace as a troubadour. Social life was more 
active and fluid in the south, Intellectual culture greater, manners softer, 
taste better. 

Upon this rich and favored land and these thriving cities the Ah 
bigensian Crusades descended with fire and sword. The fanaticism, 
the intolerance^ the covetousness, the political ambition which had ac¬ 
tuated the Crusades against the Moslem in the twelfth century were 
turned in the thirteenth century upon the south of France^ the motive 
and pretext being the prevalence of the Catharist heresy in these 
provinces. ‘The most important and Impressive event of the reign 
of Louis IX was the extension of the power of the French monarchy 
over the provinces of the souths the incorporation of the territory of 
Languedoc, including the great county of Toulouse and its vassal fiefs 
into the royal domain, as the result of the Albigensian Crusades. Philip 
Augustus had conquered with his own arms the northern provinces of 
the kingdom and reached blue water on the Channel. St. Louis profited 
by the conquest of the rich southern provinces gradually to annex one 
by one the cluster of provinces in the Midi. 

The Albigensian Crusade was a cumulative movement. In the 
first period (1208-1209) T^ligious fanaticism was the ascendant in¬ 
fluence. In 1209* with Simon de Mont fort and his followers, material 
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conquest wa^the reigning motive. If Slmofi was the champion of the 
papacy + he was at the same time an ambitiotis self'^ker^ interested 
primarity in his own aggrandizement. His conduct in the Midi supports 
no other interpretation of his character. For example, was it in the 
interest of religion or for the increase of his own domains that he 
obliged Agnes of Montpellier and Raymond Trencavel to cede to him 
the viscounties of Bezier®, Carcassonne^ Albi^ Razes, and Agde? In¬ 
nocent III decbred that "the count of Monlfort had caused the deaths 
without right or reason^ of the young viscount of Beziers in order to 
liave his Lands.” Simon made no distmction between the property and 
lands of heretics and good churchmen; he seized everything of value 
within his power. He fought for the faithp men said, but he conquered 
for himself. In 1215 Simon refused to bum Toulouse, not on humani¬ 
tarian grounds, but because *'it would not be to hi® advantage since he 
wished that all the gold and spoil of the city be his.^' His ambition on- 
doubiedly was to create a great principality for himself in the south, 
an ambition w^ich the strong will of Philip Augustus frustrated. If he 
was 'b defender of the faith/' he was so only as far as that title aided 
him in the promotion of his ovm personal ambition. Selfish and eco¬ 
nomic interests were primary; religious pretensions were convenient 
aids in the realization of his purposes. The lure of fertile landSj of 
the lucrative commerce of Beziers, Toulouse, and Carcassonne^ the 
desire for the vast accumulations of wealth in property and precious 
metals, were more appealing to him than the ambition to convert or to 
destroy the heretic. 

The Albigensian Crusades, like the Crusades in the Orient, rapidly 
degenerated into a series of gigantic buccaneering expeditions. “Among 
the numerous adventurers who flocked to the standard of Simon de 
Montfort there was a class of persons of rank whose occupation was 
ivar, and who were anxious to take advantage of the forfeitures of 
the heretics to settle in the charming regions of the south.” To the 
credit of Innocent III, he was “startled by the details of naked spolia¬ 
tion and robbery* , * . He intimated his displeasure, . . . They had, 
he said, laid hands upon territories that had never been polluted with 
heresy." Mingled with these hordes of Christian Vandals were bands 
of roufhrSf ruffians, and cutthroats who battened on war and pillage 
and plunder. Swarms of Brahanlines, FloningSp Lorrainers, C^lalaJis 
harried the land. Disease followed in the wake of pill^ige. In the siege 
of Avignon, where Louis VIII died (1226). the stench of dead bodies 
nrarly raised the siege. When Beziers was taken by storm, the number 
of^ massacred population is variously given as from 15,000 to 60,000. 
\\ hen sword, fire^ plague had passed, the most brilliant civiljzaiionp the 
most cultivated and industrious population in western Europe was all 
lut destroyed. Languedoc was a black and barren land, its cities ruinerl 
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he&ps. The outskirts of Carcassonne were desuoyed in 1509, the city 
itself in 1240. For seven years the site was utterly deserted and the 
fieJds around the town lay fallow. Brambles and briars sprang up where 
once had been gardens and vineyards. Some survivors fled to ltaly% to 
Spain^ aud even to countries of the norths but the bulk of the inhabit 
tants had been destroyed. EJescriptions of the desolation almost baffle 
imagination—vineyards, orchards^ fields cut down or fired; mills, ware¬ 
houses, breweries, olive and wine-presses destroyed; wells poisonetL 
Marseilles, of course^ had remained untouched; Karbonne and Mont¬ 
pellier suffered little. But nearly every other city in the Languedoc 
had been sacked. Local and international commerce had vanished, the 
gilds had been dissolved, ^'he Gascon towns to the west broke off 
trade relations with the Languedoeian cities and turned to England for 
wool, although previously they had bought of Al]>i. The energetic Italian 
pushed into the ruined towns and established himselfp capturing much 
of the trade w^hen it began to revive. 

Of all the territorial annexations made by the French crown, none 
was so important as that of Languedoc. TLie political and territorial 
unity of France was thereby assured. Without that acquisition the 
south would have developed into an independent nation and a separate 
state^ What tlie War of the Southern Confederacy was to the forma¬ 
tion of a more perfect union in the United States, that the Alhigensian 
Crusade was to France. The analogy is an apt one. As in the Unitetl 
States, so in the south of France, the conquest was followed by a 
]}eriod of restoration and rcconstrticiion destined^ when the hate and 
heal of war had become but a memory + to make a greater south than 
before. The perished or exiled population was replaced by immigrants 
from the northern provinces of the kingdom. Some of the best blood 
of the Ile-de-France, Xonnandy, Artois was transfused with the blocd 
of the Midi. The ruined noblesse was sufiplanted by families from the 
norths Merchants and artisans from the northern provinces drifted 
southward bringing capital into the exhausted regions. The royal gov¬ 
ernment everywhere mani Tested its control of the land and regulated 
the administration intelligently and energetically. The mined cities 
were rebuilt. The deslruclion of the old, cramped, unhygienic towns 
with crookefl and narrow streets proved a blessing in disgui^. For the 
new tides, as they were called^ were laid out in geonieiricaJ form, 
usually in the shape of a square or parallelogram, but sometimes hexa¬ 
gonal or octagonal in shape, with straight streets crossing each other 
riglu angles, and a broad pbza in the rniddlc of the town. New 
Carcassonne outside the old city is a striking example. ‘The Midi,'* in 
the words of Luchaire, "was made one with hVance/* Monstrous cruelly 
wTis practised in ijcrformancc of the process of union, bwl in spite of 
everv'thingt a just judgment must approve the ultimate result. 
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Perhaps ivot!iiiig contHhuted more to the consoUdatioD of the royaJ su¬ 
premacy in the ^ulh of FraiKe than the change of ownership which threw 
into new hands so large a proportion of the property of Languedoc. In the 
domains of the crow'n the forfeited lands were granted to favorites or 
sold at moderate prices to those who thus became interested in the new 
order of things arising from the fatt of the house of Toulouse. The royal 
officials grasped everything on which they coutd lay their hands, whether 
on the excuse of treason or of heresy; and altlioiigh the right-mindedness 
of Louis IX caused an inquest to be held in 1262 which restored a vast 
amount of property illegally held, this was but a small fraction of the 
whole.* 

The problem of how the provinces of northern France could reach 
the Mediterranean and establish direct trade connections with the 
Orient was solved by the conquest of the Midi. Marseilles, the greatest 
port of the south, belonged to Provence and the county of Provence 
was not yet a portion of the French realm. Montpellier, not on hut 
the other most advautogeous port, pertained to the 
Spanish island kingdom of Majorca and was not acquired by the 
French crown until 1349 - Maguelottne. on an islet surrounded hy sall- 
’w^ter lagoons (fn pdago insula), like a tiny Venice, belonged to the 
bishop, who was jealous to preserve his comniercial advantages^ 

In these circtimstanccs, at the time of bis Crusade to Egypt, Louis 
IX erected an artifidal port at Aigues Mortes ('‘Dead Waters*') in the 
midst of the sea marshes at the only spot where the royal arm^ though 
long^ waa able to reach the coast. It was connected with the mainland 
by a causeway acro^ the fens and approachable from the sea through 
a network of sluggish canals^ The situation was dismal and mabrial. 
Desperate efforts were made to make Aigues Mortes pay. A coast patrol 
tried to prevent vessels from putting in to Maguelonne or MarseiUcs. 
Coast shipping even sailed at night, a thing contrary to all navigation 
in the Mediterranean, in order to avoid such compulsion. But in spite 
of^ royal protection and government stimulation, Aigues Mortes was a 
failure. When the Fr^ch monarchy acquired Marseilles in 1257 and 
Montpellier in I349 Aigues Mortes lost whatever little use it ever had 
possessed. Its enormous walls today rise out of the slime of the lagoons 
—the skeleton of a dead city by the sea. 

By reaching the Mediterranean the French king made the northern 
provinces of Fr^ce share in the commerce of the Crusades and the 
East. In the thirteenth century Marseilles had factories along the 
African coast from Ceuta and Bougia to Alexandria. The cities of 
me Midi were thronged with Italian merchants, notably Geiioese and 
Florentines, who frequented the fair at Beaucaire and thence traveled 
on to the Fairs of Champ^ne. In Nlmes was a permanent Italian colony 

* H, C- Lea. in Ena^hh Hisiarifd Review,. 11, 249 . 
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which called itself the "'University of Lombard and Tuscan Merdiants/' 
(The word ankfcirsttas in this sense is Cf^uivElent to hanse or gild,) 
It was chartered by Philip III in 1270 under much the same conditions 
as the Parisian hanse. Il acted as agent for merchants in Pisa, Gcnoa^ 
Venice, Florence^ Piacenza, Lucca, Bologna, Pistoia, Milan^ The serv¬ 
ices of these Italian merchants in southern France to French commercial 
aggrandizement were very great. The relations were a close connecting 
link with the growth of French political interesE in Italy in the next 
two centuries. An example cited from a contemporary historian will 
suffice to illustrate the keenness of the Proven^^ for trade in the 
thirteenth century: 

When Richard of Cornwall went to the East in 1240 he took boats at 
\‘ieniic intendiug to sail dOMiii the Rhone to Arles. The citizens of Vienne 
and other neighboring cities asked him to setl them his passage>boats, for 
which they would give him three times their value. And on the carles re¬ 
fusing to do so^ saying that lie was not a merchant, they seized and retained 
thcrti by force. 

The reign of Louis IX constitutes a landmark in the history of the 
gilds of Paris and the organization of industry. To this king's benign 
and efficient rule we are indebted for the valuable Livre des MStitrrSf or 
Book of the Trades of Fans, compiled by Etienne Boileau, who was 
provost of the merchants, an office which, it has been explained, also 
involved the administration of police, justice, and finance in the capital, 
Etienne Boileau had accompanied Louis IX on the ilt-starred Crusade 
to Egypt iu 124S where he was captured and ransomed for 2000 pieces 
of gold. He became provost of Paris at some time between 1254 and 
t25S. With his accession the office ceased to be a venal one and became 
a public trust. His administration of it has immortalized him. The 
rules and regulations of roi gilds of Paris are in this book* and they 
give us a close and intimate view of the workaday world of the time, 
'file advanced nature and highly complicated internal organization of 
industry is striking. The former simple group of artisans and craftsmen 
of the preceding century has become differentiated into primary and 
secondary, or major and minor, gilds, the latter being kindred crafts 
nuxiliary to the main industry. Division of labor was pushed to the 
extreme. Thus in the leather trade one finds skinners, lannerSp lawy ers, 
cobblers, harness-makers, saddlers, and fine leather workers; among 
masonSp stone-cutters, plasterers, momrers. The weavers" gild had un¬ 
der its control subordinate gilds of carders, futlers* dyers. The car¬ 
penters' gild included chest- and door-makers, cabinetmakers, boat- 
builders, wheelwrights, turners, coopers, etc. Tlie cloth gilds were almost 
as many as the kinds of cloth* Even old-clothes <!calera had a gild. 
Minute regulation prevailed in regard to the number of apprentices 
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whom a master might employp hours of laborp wages to be paid, terms of 
service of apprentices, whkh differed widely in the various crafts. A 
double motive usually accoutits lor these regulations; the altruistic 
motive was that a master should not have more apprentices than he 
could teach well; the economic motive was to prevent competition and 
lowering of prices. All industries were domestic—that is to sajt the 
master-workman's house was also hts shopp and his apprentices lived 
as memljers of his family. But for selling his handiwork be might take 
his wares to the weekly Saturday market where each gild had its place, 
and where he haggled with buyers, chaffered with other traders from 
neighboring towns like Polssy, Pontoisep Beauvais, Amiens. June was 
the gr^t merchant month at Paris, for then the triple fair of St. Ger¬ 
main, St. Ladre {Laiare), and especially of Lendit l^feli* when outside 
buyers and merchants from Flanders, the Rhinelands, Italy, Provence 
might be present. 

Weights and measures were regulated by government and police 
vigilance, alert in order to prevent fraud or sale of stolen or inferior 
goods. There is social as well as economic history' in the foltoxving regula¬ 
tions governing brewers and old-cbihes dealers: 

No brewer either isliajl or ought to make beer except from water ami 
grain, that is to say, of bartey, of barley and wheat mixed, and of malt, and 
if he adds aiLything to strengthen it. as juniper, pimento, or pea-grapes, he 
shall pay a fine to the king of twenty sous of Parts for each offense, and the 
entire brew which is made of these things shad be dedicated to diariiy. 
The pmdliommes of the trade say that not all things are good and proper 
to put into beer, since they ate unwbolttsome and injurious for the head 
and for tlie body, for the strong and for the sick. 

No one shall or ought to sell beer except in the brewery itself; for the 
beer sold by the hawkers is not so good and pure as that sold in the 
brewerieS;. but sour and stale, since they do not understand how to keep it 
fresh. And those who do not brew themselves, but who send ii to sell in 
two or three different pans of Paris, do not sell it themselves, nor their 
wives, but send their little daughters, even into the foreign quarters where 
rude and fallen company gathers. For these reasons, the pmd'hommes of 
the trade have agreed to these njles, if it please the king; and whoever 
shall act contrary thereto shall pay to the king twenty sous of Paris, (or 
every offense- and the beer which is found in such other places shall be 
dedicated to charity. 

No one shall be old^jlothes man in the haul feu of Paris until he swears 
by the Saints in the presence of the master and two pnodTionimes of the 
trade that be will follow ihe trade honestly and honorably according to 
the usages and customs of the trade: that is'to say, that,he "will not know¬ 
ingly buy of a thief, if he does not know where the things come from, nor 
anything moist or bloody, unless he knows whal the moisture or blotid 
comes from, nor of lepers in the banlieu of Paris; nor any religious ve^t- 
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tinlesfl it has been worn out by legiljmaie use; and if anyone violates 
any one of these rules, he shall forfeU his trade for each and every ot- 
feuse, and neitlier ought ciot aha!! undenake the said trade cither 10 sell 
or to buy anything uniil he has purchased the said tra<k atl over again, 
and taken the oath in the manner provided aljove. 

No old-clothes man ought or shall full cloths^ nor buy or sell fulled 
clothes nor cloths of false dj-e. 

The things aforesaid may be seized by him who administers the trade in 
the name of the master chamberlain of the king In whatever place he finds 
them, and caused to be burned in full market in the piesciice and by the 
consent of the prudliomTnes of the trade. 

Privilege pervaded the industrial world as the feudal world. Super¬ 
vision of 'Yoj'ar^ crafts^ i,e-, those whose products the court was a 
large purchaser of* a perquistte granted by the crown to high 
domestics of the palace. The king's cupbearer dispensed licenses to wine 
merchants, brewers, and tavern-keepers: the pantler controlled the 
bakers, the marshal the metal traders, except goMsmithing and silver- 
smithing, which were under Jurisdiction of the chamberlain, who also 
licensed drapers, mercers, furriers, and fine-cloth makers, 

tt is evident that a great development of commerce and industry', 
and a corresponding change in social structure^ had taken place in 
France between 1(50 and 1550. The nobles preserved their social pres¬ 
tige but had lost political power to the crown and economic power to the 
bourgeoisie. The new wealth created by commerce and industry not 
only made the urban population rich, it made the land-owning class 
poorer^ for land lost its old-time capitalistic character ^ the only im¬ 
portant form of wealth, A slow^ yet active leveling process in the 
course of the thirteenth century leveled down the nobility and leveled 
up the town classes through economic change and soaal transformation. 
Old-fashioned society slowly was decomposed- The riches 

began to displace the nobles in offices of state and even to purchase 
patents of petty nobility. The town houses of rich merchants outshone 
the chateaux in splendor and luxury as wealth increased with better 
communications and the spread of a better police system. 

It is certain tl’iat France was very prosperous under the reign ol 
St, Louis, The moderate rate of taxation, the good quality of the 
money, the measures taken to encourage commercen such as the creation 
of ports and markeu* combine to explain it. The unanimous assertions 
of contemporary historians prove it. The l>ourgeoisie already displayed 
that unheard-of luxury of which one secs the exaggeration in the four¬ 
teenth century. The sumptuary laws of the time denounce their luxurious 
mynners, 'Tt decreed that the bourgeois shall not wear fur or vair 
unless fwssessed of a fortune of at least one thousand Ihres faurnoi^; 
that they shall not use bearing-reins or wear spurs," Legislation fixed 
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the ntittiber oi costumes which their wives might h^ve^ according; to their 
fortune. But in spite of appearances, this ordinance was not instittitefl 
so much to maintain the hierarchy of the social classes by distinctions 
of dress as out of a false economic theory, that the enforcement of 
private economy enriched the treasury. 

All in aJIp the France of the thirteenth century represents an improve¬ 
ment and refinement of the France of the twelfth. When the cultured 
noreniine Brunette Latin! visited it, he admired the open seigniorial 
manor-houses of the Ile-de-France, danhed by gardens and surrounded 
by the farms of a p^ceful pe^ntry* The great castles by then were 
almost aJl royal strongholds, citadels of the royal authority, and had 
cea^ to be the abodes of robber barons. In cases where they still re¬ 
mained in posse$sion of the feudatories, they were like dragons whose 
teeth had been drawn. The l^ists of succeeding centuries idealised 
Louis IX as an enemy of feudalism and a founder of absolute monarchy, 
in their eyes a synonym for law and order. The view is utterly unhistori- 
cal. The king was a feudal noble himself, the highest in the realm. He 
never attacked feudalism, but he never permitted its excesses. His con¬ 
cept of government was a strictly regulated feudal form of administra¬ 
tion. In putting this into practice he cut to the roots two of the gravest 
social abuses of the age—private war and judicial duds. He made the 
royal authority prevail over feudal authority. 

One of the s^est ordinances of St. Louis, which traversed the par¬ 
ticularistic interests of the feudal regime^ was a regulation providing 
for free trade in grain, wine, and comestibles. The crown made many 
efforts to keep foodstuffs cheap. It multiplied the number of markets 
and fairs; it policed the raad$. In order to protect the small vineyard 
owner, in 1265 it was ordered that the peasant marketing his wine 
should be exempt from tolls^ In 124^ the king ordered the bailiffs to find 
any who had complaint of having been unlawfully deprived of money 
or produce, promising to make redress on the spot. Another ordinance 
made local land-owners responsible for upkeep of roads and protection 
of travelers. In 1254 be forbade bailtifs to seize laboring animals unless 
for public senrice. An intelligent forest administration was establisbed. 
One interesting provision of the king was an instruction to the royal 
f to search out the old and poor in each province and to have 

them provided for at the public expense. 

The towns also felt the weight of the crown^ By 1250 the heroic 
period of the towns had passed. The rich families among the bour¬ 
geoisie had gained hereditary control of the municipal offices^ and become 
a political oligarHiy and a social aristocracy. Inexperience, local am¬ 
bition, corruption, in a century had reduced many of the former ^‘good" 
^wns to bankruptcy. Everywhere municipal finances were ruined. The 
king stepped in with his regulative and tax power, ”as a court appoints 
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a guai^i^ for a mmor heir," said one of the jurisconsults of the time. 
All this incrfflse of royal power in fief and town made for the benefit 
of trade, which profited by peace, by kings coinage, by regulation of 
weights and measures. The proHcf ordotigttcf of 1256 ret^uired every 
town mayor, with four pnidTiomnws (aldermen), to come to Paris 
on the day before St. Martin’s Day (November n) and to bring with 
liim the municipal accounts of receipts and expenditures for royal 
audit. 

In ia 54 p finding the police administration of Paris inadequate—it 
consisted of twenty mounted sergeants and forty patrolmen—the king 
supplemented it by the guel det metieri, a municipal pnlice force derived 
from the gilds, which served in terms of three weeks each. Both 
branches of this police force were under the provost of Paris. 

It is true that right through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries one 
finds much evidence of warfare in France, yet the growth of her 
cornmerce gives rebuttal to the anarchic picture presented by some 
writers. These conflicts were over inheritance between relatives and 
partook of the nature of mere family feuds in which the greatest suf¬ 
ferers were the participants thetn&dves. The spread of the law of 
primogeniture by which the younger sons were either left without 
inheritance or made dependents upon the bounty of the eldest son gave 
rise to prodigious family strife. Often a son or sons would rebel against 
the father in order to compel him to settle his property upon them 
long before his death. Feud^ litigation frequently culminated in war, 
for the logic of feudalism in extreme cases justified rebellion of the 
vassal or forcible coercion of the vassal by the suzerain. 

But we must qualify if not discount the effects of these feuds. There 
were pitched liattl^ between the principals and their supporters, but 
the havoc ended with the issue of the engagement, or terminated when 
a series of these petty' battles had exhausted the participants. They were 
personal conflicts, group duels. The day was past when the farmsteids, 
stock, arid cn^is of the peasantry of the contestants were wantonly 
destroyed and the peasantry themselves liable to be slaughtered. The 
strong hand of the great feudatories and the king put a restraint upon 
such practices. The angry belligerents might fight it out among them¬ 
selves, but they could not victimiae society in general and destroy other 
people’s property in the fight. When an accomplished French historian 
writes of the reign of Philip Au^stus that ‘'la guerre itatt aiors, sur 
presffue tons les p&tnts du fcrHfmre, nn jfcciir 4 pe\t pris 
he for^s this personal nature of the conflicts of the time. The evidence 
of Philip II's reign proves that in the main not only the provinces of 
France under the immediate rule of the king, but many other fiefs 
also, enjoyed peace and prosperity, and that these feudal broils did nor 
seriously disarrange the routine life of the people. 




49S ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IIISTDRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


There h csther evidelicet too, of the decay of private war^ In the 
latter half of the twelfth century and all through the next century we 
find a great vogue for the tournament. This warlike ijastime was 
the Solace of the bellicose noble who found peace hanging heavy on his 
hands and endeavored to while away the dull hours by an exciting imita¬ 
tion of real war. The author of the long narrative poem, Gwi/ffJitnir 
le Marcs^halj, expends several thousand lines relating the achievements 
nf his hero in tournmnents and adds; cannot begin to enumerate 
all these tournaments^ for almost every fortnight there is a tournament 
(n some place or other." The Church frowned upon these violent amuse¬ 
ments less because of the brutality and profanity in them than liecause 
of the high betting and gambling that was inseparable from them. Dut 
the king and the great feudatories looked upon them as a species of 
military training scliool and favored them. Perhaps they were shrewd 
enough to see that ll the fighting spirit of feuddism were not given 
vent in this form, it would manifest itself in worse forms of warfare. 
Thus the tournaments really were in the interest of the maintenance of 
peace. Moreover, in these two centuries of the high feudal age we 
find many nobles who developed a taste for peaceful pursuits. They be¬ 
came gentlemen farmers, or took to book-learning and collected a library 
and patronized troubadours and chroniclers. 

The material improvement and prosperity' of rural France in the 
thirteenth century was no less than that of the towns. Serfdom steadily 
declined. As we have seen, it disappeared in Normandy even in the 
eleventh century\ By the middle oi the thirteenth century it was ob¬ 
solete in most of Poitou and Languedoc. The Church still largely and 
conservatively clung to servile exploitation—and paid a price in popular 
antagonism toward it as a result—but freehold or tenant farming 
(mit&yagc) obtained in many regions. Forest clearing, swamp redemji- 
tion^ new villages^ the granges of the monasteries, the use of marl as 
a fertilizer, improved practices of hedging, ditching, draining, the 
extension of the three-field system—if we may so understand a difficnit 
passage in Albertus Magnus—all attest the improvement of agriculture 
and the condition of the rural peasantry. The martjuis of Montferrat 
brought back a new species of wheat from the East called 
Windmills also were introduced from the East. The earliest mention 
is m 1105, For a while the prasants hailed the new device with joy 
as an emancipation from the mill-ban of the manorial lords. But when 
the serfs on church lands evaded the mill tax by putting tip windmills 
Celestine HI in 1195 ordered windmills also to be tithed. 
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